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TO 


Sir  JOSEPH  BANKS,  Bart 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY, 


SIR, 

rt^HE  Domestic  Medicine  having  been 
-*•  honoured,  on  its  firft  appearance,  with 
the  patronage  of  your  learned  and  worthy  Pre- 
deceffor,  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle,  I  beg 
leave,  in  a  more  improved  ftate,  to  dedicate  it 
to  you,  as  a  fmall  but  fincere  teftimony  of 
that  veneration  and  efteem  with  which  I  have 
long  beheld  the  Man  who,  born  to  eafe 
and  affluence,  had  refolution  to  encounter 
the   dangers    of    unknown    feas    and  diftant 
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climes,  in  purfuit  of  ufeful  Science ;  and 
whofe  conftant  objeft  has  been  to  render 
that  Science  fubfervient  to  the  happinefs  and 
civilization  of  Society. 

I    have    the    honour    to  be,    with    great 
refpeft, 

SIR, 

Your  moft  obedient  Servant* 


W.   BUCHAN 


London, 
Nov.  10,  1783. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  Author,  having  been  in  conftant  prac- 
tice fince  the  firft  appearance  of  this  Book, 
has  taken  occafion  in  the  later  Editions  through 
which  it  has  pailed,  to  improve  many  articles 
which  were  inferted  with  lefs  accuracy  in  the 
more  early  imprefiions.  To  the  preceding  Edition 
was  added  a  Chapter  on  the  Diet  of  the  Com- 
mon People,  recommending  a  method  of  living 
lefs  expenfive,  and  more  conducive  to  health, 
than  the  prefent.  Several  other  improvements 
have  been  alfo  made  in  the  form  of  notes  to 
illufti  ate  the  text,  or  put  people  on  their  guard 
in  dangerous  fituations,  and  prevent  fatal  mis- 
takes in  the  praftice  of  medicine,  which,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  are  but  too  common. 

Although  the  Domestic  Medicine  was 
never  intended  to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  a  phyfi- 
cian,  but  to  fupply  his  place  in  fituations  where 
medical  alliftance  could  not  eafily  be  obtained  -y 
the  Author  is  forry  to  obferve,  that  thejealoufies 
and  fears  of  fome  of  the  Faculty  have  prompted 
them  to  treat  the  Work  in  a  manner  very  un- 
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becoming  the  Profcflbrs  of  a  liberal  fcience ; 
notwithftanding  this  injurious  treatment,  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  his  p]an,  he  will  f| 
no  pains  to  make  it  ntoreufeful]  determined 
that  neither  intei  eft  nor  prejudice  fhall  ever  deter 
him  from  exerting  his  beft  endeavours  to  re 
the  Medical  Art  more  extenjhely  beneficial  t& 
Mankind. 

New  Store-Street, 

Bedford  Square, 

June  4,  1798. 


PREFACE. 


TXfHEN  I  firfl  fignified  my  intention  of  publifhJng 
the  following  meets,  I  was  told  by  my  friends 
it  would  draw  on  me  the  refentment  of  the  whole 
Faculty.  As  I  never  could  entertain  fuch  an  unfa- 
vourable idea,  I  was  refolved  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, which  indeed  came  out  pretty  much  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Many,  whofe  learning  and  libe- 
rality of  fentiments  do  honour  to  medicine,  received 
the  book  in  a  manner  which  at  once  (hewed  their 
indulgence  and  the  falfity  of  the  opinjpn  that  every 
phy/ician  zvfoes  to  conceal  his  art  \  while  the  more 
felfifli  and  narrow-minded,  generally  the  mod  nume- 
rous in  every  profeflion,  have  not  failed  to  perfecute 
both  the  book  and  its  author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  Work  has  met 
with  from  the  Public  merits  my  mod  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. As  the  beft  way  of  exprefling  thefe, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  generally  ufe- 
ful,  by  enlarging  the  prophylaxis,  or  that  part  which 
treats  of  preventing  difeafes  ;  and  by  adding  many 
articles  which  had  been  entirely  omitted  in  the  former 
impreflions.  It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  thefe  addi- 
tions ;  I  mall  only  fay,  that  I  hope  they  will  be  found 
real  improvements. 

The  observations  relative  to  Nurfing  and  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Children  were  chiefly  fuggefted  by  an 
extenfive  practice  among  infants,  in  a  large  branch 
of  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  where  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity not  only  of  treating  the  difeafes  incident  to 
childhood,  but  likewife  of  trying  different  plans  of 
nurfing,  and  obferving  their  effects.  Whenever  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  place  the  children  under  the 
care  of  proper  nurfes,  to  inftruft  thefe  nurfes  in  their 
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duty,  and  to  be  fatisfied  that  they  performed  it,  very 
few  of  them  died  ;  but  when,  from  diftance  of  place, 
and  other  unavoidable  circumftances,  the  children 
were  left  to  the  fole  care  of  mercenary  nurfes,  with- 
out any  perfon  to 'inflrudt  or  fupei intend  them,  fcarce 
any  of  them  lived. 

This  was  fo  apparent,  as  with  me  to  amount  to 
a  proof  of  the  following  melancholy  fact :  That  aU 
tnoji  one  half  of  the  human  /pedes  peri/h  in  infancy ,  by 
improper  management  or  neglecl.  This  reflection  has 
made  me  often  wifh  to  be  the  happy  inftrument  of 
alleviating  the  miferies  of  thole  differing  irinoo 
or  of  refcuing  them  from  an  untimely  grave.  No 
one,  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
them,  can  imagine  what  abfurd  and  ridiculous 
practices  (till  prevail  in  the  nurfing  and  management 
of  infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are  by  that 
means  loft  to  fociety.  As  thefe  practices  are  chiefly 
owing  to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when 
nurfes  are  better  informed,  their  conduct  will  be  more 
proper. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  oc- 
cupations of  life  has  been  in  general  the  refult  of 
observation.  An  extenfive  practice  for  feveral  years, 
in  one  of  the  large  ft  manufacturing  towns  in  Eng- 
land, afforded  me  fufficient  opportunities  of  obferv- 
ing  the  injuries  which  thofe  ufe/ul  people  fuftain  from 
their  particular  employments,  and  likewife  of  trying 
various  methods  of  obviating  fuch  injuries.  The 
is  which  attended  thefe  trials  was  fufficient  to 
.rage  this  attempt,  which  I  hope  will  be  of  ufe 
to  thofe  who  are  under  the  neceflity  of  earning  their 
bread  by  fuch  employments  as  are  unfavourable  to 
health. 

I  do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to  in- 
finuate  that  even  thole  arts,  the  practice  of  which 
is  attended  with  fome  degree  of  danger,  mould  not 
be  carried  on;  but  to  guard  the  lefs  cautious  and 
unwary  againft  thofe  dangers  which  they  have  it  in 
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their  power  to  avoid,  and  which  they  often,  through 
mere  ignorance,  incur.  As  every  occupation  in  life 
difpofes  thofe  who  follow  it.tofome  particular  difeafes 
more  than  to  others,  it  is  certainly  of  importance  to 
know  thefe,  in  order  that  people  may  be  upon  their 
guard  againft  them.  It  is  always  better  to  be  warned 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than  to  be  furprifed  by 
him,  efpecially  where  there  is  a  pombility  of  avoiding 
the  danger. 

The  obfervations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercife, 
&c.  are  of  a  more  general  nature,  and  have  not  ef- 
caped  the  attention  of  phyficians  in  any  age.  They 
are  fubjects  of  too  great  importance,  however,  to  be 
pafTed  over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  can  never 
be  fufficiently  recommended.  The  man  who  pays  a 
proper  attention  to  thefe,  will  feldom  need  the  phy- 
fician  ;  and  he  who  does  not,  will  feldom  enjoy 
health,  let  him  employ  as  many  phyficians  as  he 
pleafes. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  and  to  put  people  upon  their 
guard  againif.  them,  yet  it  mud  be  acknowledged 
that  they  are  often  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  admit  of 
being  removed  only  by  the  diligence  and  activity 
of  the  public  magiftfate.  We  are  forry,  indeed, 
to  obferve,  that  the  power  of  the  magistrate  is  fel- 
dom exerted  in  this  country  for  the  preferyatjon  of 
health.  The  importance  of  a  proper  medical  po- 
lice is  either  not  underftood,  or  little  regarded. 
Many  things  highly  injurious  to  the  public  health 
are  daily  pra£Hfed.  with  impunity,  while  ctners,  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  for  its  prclervation,  are  entirely  ne- 
glected. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferring  health 
are  mentioned  in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the 
infpe&ion  of  provisions,  widening  the  ftreets  of  great 
towns,  keeping  them  clean,  fupplying  the  inhabitants, 
with  wholefome  water,  &c. ;  but  they  are  paffccj  over 
in  a  very  curfory  maimer.     A  proper  attention   to 
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thefe  woiild  have  fwelled  this  volume  to  too  large  a 
fize ;  1  have  therefore  referved  thtm  for  the  fubjed 
of  a  future  publication. 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  I  have  been  pecu- 
liarly attentive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of 
people  lay  too  much  flrefs  upon  Medicine,  and 
trull  too  little  to  their  own  endeavours.  It  is  al- 
ways in  the  power  of  the  patient,  or  of  thole 
about  him,  to  do  as  much  towards  his  recovery  as 
can  be  effected  by  the  phyfician.  By  not  attending 
to  this,  the  defigns  of  medicine  are  often  fruftrated  > 
and  the  patient,  by  purfuing  a  wrong  plan  of  regi- 
men, not  only  defeats  the  Doctor's  endeavours,  but 
renders  them  dangerous.  I  have  often  known  patients 
killed  by  an  error  in  regimen,  when  they  were  ufing 
very  proper  medicines.  It  will  be  faid,  the  phyfician 
always  orders  the  regimen  when  he  prescribes  a  me- 
dicine. I  wifh  k  were  fo,  both  for  the  honour  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  fafety  of  their  patients ;  but  phyfi- 
cians,  as  well  as  other  people,  are  too  little  attentive 
to  this  matter. 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether 
phytic  is  more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind, 
yet  all  allow  the  necdlity  and  importance  of  a  pro- 
per regimen  in  difeafes.  Indeed  the  very  appe- 
tites of  the  fick  prove  irs  propriety.  No  man  in 
his  fenfes  ever  imagined  that  a  perfon  in  a  fever, 
for  example,  could  eat,  drink,  or  conduct  himfelf 
in  ih^  fame  manner  as  one  in  perfect  health.  This 
pare  of  medicine,  therefore,  is  evidently  founded 
in  Nature,  and  is  every  way  confident  with  reafon 
and  common  fenfe.  Had  men  been  more  atten- 
tive to  it,  and  lefs  folicitous  in  hunting  after  fecret 
remedies,  Medicine  had  never  become  an  object  of 
ridicule. 

This  feems  to  have  been  the  firfl  idea  of  Me- 
dicine. The  ancient  phyficians  acted  chiefly  in 
the  capacity  of  nurfes.  They  went  very  little  be- 
yond aliment  in  their  prescriptions ;  and  even  this 
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they  generally  adminiftered  thenifelves,  attending 
the  fick  for  that  purpofe  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafe ;  this  gave  them  an  opportunity 
not  only  of  marking  the  changes  of  difeafes  with 
great  accuracy,  but  likewife  of  obferving  the  effects 
of  their  different  applications,  and  adapting  them  to 
the  fymptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  afferts,  that  by  a 
proper  attention  to  thofe  things  which  are  almoft 
within  the  reach  of  every  body,  more  good  and  lefs 
mifchief  will  be  done  in  acute  difeafes,  than  by 
medicines  improperly  and  unfeafonably  adminifler- 
ed ;  and  that  great  cures  may  be  effected  In  chro- 
nical diftempers  by  a  proper  regimen  of  the  diet 
only.  So  entirely  do  the  Doctor's  fentiments  and 
mine  agree,  that  I  would  advife  every  perfon  ig- 
norant of  phyfic,  to  confne  his  practice  folely  to 
diet,  and  the  other  parts  of  regimen ;  by  which  means 
he  may  often  do  much  good,  and  can  feldom  do  any 
hurt. 

This  feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often 
feek  from  Art,  what  all-bountiful  Nature  moft  rea- 
dily, and  as  effectually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence 
and  fagacity  enough  to  obferve  and  make  ufe  of 
them ;  that  the  dietetic  part  of  medicine  is  not  fo 
much  fludied  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  that,  though 
lefs  pompous,  yet  it  is  the  mod  natural  method  of 
curing  difeafes. 

To  render  this  book  more  generally  ufeful,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent 
part  of  mankind,  I  have  in  mod  difeafes,  befides 
regimen,  recommended  fome  of  the  moft  fimple  and 
approved  forms  of  medicine,  and  added  fuch  cau- 
tions and  directions  as  feemed  neceffary  for  their  fafe 
adminiftration,  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  more 
acceptable  to  many  had  the  book  abounded  with 
pompous  prefcriptions,  and  promifed  great  cures  in 
cpnfequence  of  their  ufe  j  but  this  was  not  my  plan : 

I  think 
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I  think  the  adminiflration  of  medicines  always  doubt- 
ful, and  often  dangerous,  and  would  much  rather 
teach  men  how  to  avoid  the  neceflity  of  ufing  them, 
than  how  th<  y  mould  be  ufed. 

Several    medicines,    and  thofe  of  confiderable  ef- 
ficacy, may  be  adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and 
fai'ety.       Phyficians    generally    trifle    a    long    time 
with  medicines   before  they  learn  their  proper  ufe. 
Many   peafants    at  prefent   know   better  how  to  ufe 
fome  of  the   mod  important  articles  in  the  materia 
)'ca9  than  ph\ficians    did    a   century    ago ;     and 
doubtlefs  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold  with  regard 
to  others  fome  time  hence.     Wherever   I  was   con- 
ed that  medicine  might  be  ufed  with  faiety,  or 
re  the   cure   depended  chiefly  upon    it,    I  have 
n  care   to  recommend    it  ;     but    where    it  was 
either  highly  dangerous,  or  not  very  neceffary,  it  is 
omitted. 

I  have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufelefs 
parade  of  quotations  from  different  authors,  but 
have  in  general  adopted  their  obfervations  where 
my  own  were  either  defective  or  totally  wanting. 
Tfiofe  to  whom  I  am  moft  obliged  are,  Ramazini, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Tiffot ;  the  laft  of  which,  in  his 
A'vis  au  Peuple,  comes  the  neareft  to  my  views  of 
any  author  which  I  have  feen.  Had  the  Doctor's 
plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is  mafterly, 
we  mould  have  had  no  o.ccafion  for  any  new  trea- 
tife  of  this  kind  foon  ;  but  by  confining  himfelf  to 
the  acute  difeafes,  he  has  in  my  opinion  omitted 
the  moft  ufeful  part  of  the  fubjecl.  People  in  acute 
difeafes  may  fometimes  be  their  own  phyficians ; 
hat  in  chronjc  cafes,  the  cure  muff  ever  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  patient's  own  endeavours.  The 
Doctor  has  alfo  paffecl  over  the  Prophylaxis*  or  pre- 
ventive part  of  medicine,  very  flightly,  though  it 
is  certainly  of  the  greatefl  importance  in  fuch  a 
work.  He  had  no  doubt  his  reafons  for  fo  doings 
and  I  am  fo  far  from  finding  faulc  with  him,  that  I 
5  think 
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thjnk  his  performance  does  great  honour  both  to  his 
head  and  to  his  heart. 

Several  other  foreign  phyficians  of  eminence 
have  written  on  nearly  the  fame  plan  with  Tiflbt,  as 
the  Baron  Van  Swieten,  phyfician  to  their  Imperial 
Majefties  ,  M.  Rofen,  firft  phyfician  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden,  Sec. ;  but  thefe  gentlemen's  pro- 
ductions have  never  come  to  my  hand.  I  cannot 
help  wifhing,  however,  that  fome  of  our  didinguim- 
ed  countrymen  would  follow  their  example.  There 
Hill  remains  much  to  be  done  on  this  fubjecVand 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  any  man  could  better 
employ  his  time  or  talents,  than  in  eradicating  hurt- 
ful prejudices,  and  diffufing  uleful  knowledge  among 
the  people. 

I  know  fome  of  the  Faculty  difapprove  of  eveiy 
attempt  of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  mull  totally 
deftroy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears  to 
me  to  be  as  abfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in  dif- 
trefs  will  always  apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fuperior 
abilities,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power  ;  and  they 
will  do  this  with  far  greater  confidence  and  readinefs 
when  they  believe  that  Medicine  is  a  rational  fcience, 
than  when  they  take  it  to  be  only  a  matter  of  mere- 
conjecture. 

Though  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  this  Trea- 
tife  plain  and  ufeful,  yet  I  found  it  impoflible  to 
avoid  fome  terms  of  art ;  but  thofe  are  in  general 
either  explained,  or  are  fuch  as  mod  people  under- 
ftand.  In  fhort,  I  have  endeavoured  to  conform 
my  ftyle  to  the  capacities  of  mankind  in  general; 
and,  if  my  readers  do  not  flatter  either  themfelves 
or  me,  with  fome  degree  of  fuccels.  On  a  medi- 
cal fubjeel,  this  is  not  fo  eafy  a  matter  as  fome 
may  imagine.  To  make  a  mew  of  learning  is  eafier 
than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a  fcience  which 
has  been  kept  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  common 
obfervation.  It  would  however  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  prove,  that   every  thing  valuable  in  the 
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practical  part  of  medicine  is  within  the  reach  of  com* 
mon  abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  my  warm- 
eft  acknowledgments  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have 
endeavoured  to  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  Per- 
formance, by  translating  it  into  the  language  of  their 
refpeclive  countries.  Moft  of  them  have  not  only 
given  elegant  tranflations  of  the  Book,  but  have  alfo 
enriched  it  with  many  ufeful  obfenrations  ;  by  which 
it  is  rendered  more  complete,  and  better  adapted  to 
the  climate  and  the  conftitutions  of  th<  ii  countrymen* 
To  the  learned  Dr.  Duplanil  of  Paris,  phyiician  to 
the  Count  d'Artois,  I  lie  under  particular  obligations; 
as  this  Gentleman  has  not  only  confiderably  enlarged 
my  treatife,  but,  by  his  very  ingenious  and  ufeful 
notes,  has  rendered  it  fo  popular  on  the  Continent,  as 
to  occafion  its  being  tranilated  into  all  the  languages 
of  modern  Europe. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  Book  has  not  more 
exceeded  my  expectations  in  its  fuccefs  than  in  the 
effects  it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  moft  pernicious 
practices,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  fick, 
have  already  given  place  to  a  more  rational  conduct ; 
and  many  of  the  mod;  hurtful  prejudices,  which 
feemed  to  be  quite  infurmountable,  have  in  a  great 
meafure  yielded  to  better  information.  Of  this  a 
flronger  inftance  cannot  be  given  than  the  inoculation 
of  the  fmall-pcx.  Few  mothers,  lb  me  years  ago, 
would  fubmit  to  have  their  children  inoculated  even 
by  the  hand  of  a  Phyfician  ;  yet  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  of  late  many  of  them  have  per- 
formed this  operation  with  their  own  hands ;  and  as 
their  fuccefs  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  dig* 
nified  inoculators,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that 
the  practice  will  become  general.  Whenever  this 
fhall  be  the  cafe,  more  lives  will  be  faved  by  inocu- 
lation alone,  than  are  at  prefent  by  all  the  endeavours 
of  the  Faculty. 
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'"pHE  improvements  in  Medicine,  fince  the  revival 
of  learning,  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
thofe  of  the  other  arts.  The  reafon  is  obvious. 
Medicine  has  been  fludied  by  few,  except  thofe  who 
intended  to  live  by  it  as  a  bufmefs.  Such,  either 
from  a  miftaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Pvledicine,  or 
to  raife  their  own  importance,  have  endeavoured  to 
difguife  and  conceal  the  art.  Medical  authors  have 
generally  written  in  a  foreign  language  ;  and  thole 
who  are  unequal  to  this  taik,  have  even  valued 
themfelves  upon  couching,  at  lead,  their  prefcriptions, 
in  terms  and  character*  unintelligible  to  the  reft  of 
mankind. 

The  contentions'  of  the  clergy,  which  happened 
foon  after  the  reftoration  of  learning,  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  which  has  fince 
prevailed  in  mod  parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to 
religious  matters.  Every  man  took  a  fide  in  thofe 
bloody  difputes  •,  and  every  gentleman,  that  he 
might  diftinguifh  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  other,  was 
inftru&ed  in  Divinity.  This  taught  people  to  think 
and  reafon  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
at  lad  totally  dedroyed  that  complete  and  abfolute 
dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the 
minds  of  men.  , 

The  dudy  of  Law  has  like'wife,  in  mod  civilized 
nations,  been  juftly  deemed  a  neceilary  part  of  the 
education  of  a  gentleman.  Every  gentleman  ought 
certainly  to  know  at  lead  the  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
try :  and,  if  he  were  alfo  acquainted  with  thofe  of 
2  others, 
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others,  it  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament  to 
him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  alfo 
of  late  been  very  univerfally  fhidied  by  all  who 
pretended  to  a  liberal  education.  The  advantages 
of  this  are  manifelt.  It  frees  the  mind  from  pre- 
judice and  fuperflition  ;  fits  it  for  the  invefHgation 
of  truth  ;  induces  habits  of  reafoning  and  judging 
properly  ;    opens  an  inexhaufti1  rce   of  enter- 

tainment ;     paves  the  way   I  improvement  of 

arts  and  agriculture  ;  and  qualifies  men  for  acting 
with  propriety  in  the  moil  important  ftations  of 
life. 

Natural  Hiftory  has  likewife  become  an  object  of 
general  attention  ;  and  it  well  deferves  to  be  fo.  It 
leads  to  difcoveries  of  thegreateft  importance.  Indeed 
agriculture,  the  moft  Ufeful  of  all  arts,  is  only  a 
branch  of  Natui  ry,  and  can  never  arrive  at 

a  high  degree  of  improvement  where  the  ftudy  of 
that  fcience  is  neglected. 

Medicine,  however,  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  in 
any  country,  been  reckoned  a  necelfary  part  of  the 
education  of  a  gentleman.  But  furely  no  fufficient 
reafon  can  be  alligned  for  this  omifTion.  No  fcience 
lays  open  a  more  extenfive  field  of  ufeful  knowledge, 
or  affords  more  ample  entertainment  to  an  inquifitive 
mind.  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chymiftry,  and  the 
Materia  Mcdica^  are  all  branches  of  -Natural  Hiftory, 
and  are  fraught  with  fuch  amufement  and  utility, 
that  the  man  who  entirely  neglects  them  has  but  a 
forry  claim  either  to  tafte  or  learning.  If  a  gentle- 
man has  a  turn  for  obfervation,  fays  an  excellent 
and  fenfible  writer  *,  furely  the  natural  hiflory  of 
his  own  fpecies  is  a  more  interelting  fubject,  and  pre- 
fents  a  more  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius, 
than  the  natural  hiftory  of  fpiders  and  cockle- 
fhells. 

*  Observations  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a  Phyfician. 

We 
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We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  fhould  become 
a  phylician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridicu- 
lous as  it  is  impoflible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that 
men  of  fenfe  and  learning  mould  be  fo  far  acquaint- 
ed with  the  general  principles  of  Medicine,  as  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  derive  from  it  fome  of  thofe 
advantages  with  which  it  is  fraught ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  guard  themfelves  againfl  the  de- 
ftru&ive  influences  of  Ignorance,  Superftition,  and 
Quackery. 

As  matters  (land  at  prefent,  it  is  eafier  to  cheat 
a  man  out  of  his  life  than  of  a  milling,  and  almoft 
impoflible  either  to  detect  or  punifh  the  offender. 
Notwithstanding  this,  people  ftili  Ihut  their  eyes, 
and  take  every  thing  upon  trull:  that  is  adminiftered 
by  any  Pretender  to  Medicine,  without  daring  to 
aik  him  a  reafon  for  any  part  of  his  conduct. 
Implicit  faith,  every  where  elfe  the  object  of  ridi- 
cule, is  Hill  iacred  here.  Many  of  the  faculty  are 
no  doubt  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be 
repofed  in  them ;  but  as  this  can  never  be  the 
character  of  every  individual  in  any  profeflion,  it 
would  certainly  be  for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  honour, 
of  mankind,  to  have  fome  check  upon  the  conduct 
of  thofe  to  whom  they  enrruft  fo  valuable  a  treafure 
as  health. 

The  veil  of  myftery,  which  ftili  hangs  over  Me- 
dicine, renders  it  not  only  a  conjectural,  but  even 
a  fufpicious  art.  This  has  been  long  ago  removed 
from  the  other  fciences,  which  induces  many  to  be- 
lieve that  Medicine  is  a  mere  trick,  and  that  it  will 
not  bear  a  fair  and  candid  examination.  Medicine, 
however,  needs  only  to  be  better  known,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  general  efteem  of  mankind.  Its  precepts 
are  fuch  as  every  wife  man  would  choofe  to  obferve, 
and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  incompatible  with 
true  happinefs. 

b  Difguifmg 
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jDlfguifing  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  im- 
provement as  a  fcience,  but  expofes  the  profcfiiun 
to  ridicule,  and  is  injurious  to  the  true  mteicfh  of 
f  )ciety.  An  art  founded  on  obfervation  can  never 
arrive  at  any  high  degree  of  improvement,  while 
it  is  confined  to  a  few  who  make  a  trade  of  it. 
The  united  obfervations  of  all  the  ingenious  and 
fenflhle  part  of  mankind,  would  do  more  in  a  few 
years  towards  the  improvement  of  Medicine  \] 
thofe  of  the  Faculty  alone  in  a  great  many.  Any 
man  can  tell   when   a    medicine   gives   him   cafe  as 

il   as    a  phyfician ;    and    if  he   only   knows    the 
name  and  dole  of 
the  difeafe,  it  is  fufHcient  t< 

the  man  who   adds   on  of 

lical  obfervations,   d  -re  real  fcrvice   to   the 

art,  than  he  who  writes  a  volume  in  fupport  i 
favourite  hyp 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  difc  icinc 

hav  viicians.     They  have  in  general 

eitl  of  chance  or  oj  y,  and 

have  been  ufually  oppofed  by  the  Faculty,  till  every 

one  »  convinced  of  their  importance.     An  irn- 

aith  in  the  opinions  of  teachers,  an  attachment 

.  eftablifhed   forms,  and  tho  dread   of 

ate  upon  thofe  who  follow 

dicine.  as  +  tr*de.  :provements  are  to  be 

expected  from  a  man  who  might  ruin  his  character 
and  family  by  even  the  fmalleil  deviation  from  an 
eftabliihcd  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  per- 
formance quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right 
of  inquiry  into  a  matter  that  fo  nearly  concerns 
them,  the  good  effects  on  Medicine  would  foon 
appear.  Such  men  would  have  no  feparate  intereft 
from  that  of  the  art.  1  hey  would  detect  and  ex- 
pofe  ailuming  Ignorance  under  the  mafk  of  Gravity 

and 
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and  Importance,  and  would  be  the  judges  and  pa- 
trons of  modeft  merit.  Not  having  their  under- 
Handings  perverted  in  their  youth  by  falfe  theories, 
unawed  by  authority,  and  unbiaffed  by  intereit, 
they  would  canvafs  with  freedom  the  mod  univer- 
fally  received  principles  in  Medicine,  and  expofe 
the  uncertainty  of  many  of  thofe  doctrines,  of 
which  a  phyfician  dares  not  fo  much  as  feem  to 
doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought 
againfl  laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  not  ap- 
ply with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  religion  ; 
yet  experience  has  (hewn,  that  fmce  the  laity  have 
afferted  their  right  of  inquiry  into  thefe  fubjetts, 
Theology,  confidered  as  a  fcience,  has  been  im- 
proved, the  interefts  of  real  religion  have  been 
promoted,  and  the  clergy  have  become  a  more 
learned,  a  more  ufeful,  and  a  more  refpeclable  body 
of  men,  than  they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  their 
greatefl  power  and  fplendour. 

Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honejl  as  this 
gentleman,  the  art  had  been  upon  a  very  different 
rooting  at  this  day.  Mod  of  them  extol  the  merit 
of  thofe  men  who  brought  Philofophy  out  of  the 
fchools,  and  fubjected  it  to  the  rules  of  common 
fenfe.  But  they  never  onfider  that  Medicine,  at 
prefent,  is  in  nearly  the  fame  fituation  as  Philofophy 
was  at  that  time,  and  that  it  might  be  as  much  im- 
proved by  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  Indeed, 
no  fcience  can  either  be  rendered  rational  or  ufeful,, 
without  being  fubmitted  to  the  common  fenfe  and 
reafon  of  mankind.  Thefe  alone  (tamp  a  value  upon 
fcience ;  and  what  will  not  bear  the  teft  of  thefe  ought 
to  be  rejected. 

I  know  it  will  be  faid,  that  diffufing  medical 
knowledge  among  the  people  might  induce  them 
to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  to  trull:  to  their  own 
ikill  inftead  of  calling  a  phyfician.      The  reverfe  of 

b  2  this 
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this,  however,  is  true.  Perfons  who  have  moffc 
knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are  commonly  mod 
ready  both  to  aik  and  follow  advice,  when  it  is 
neceifary.  The  ignorant  are  always  mod  apt  to 
tamper  with  Medicine,  and  have  the  lea  ft  confidence 
in  phyficians.  Initances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  met 
v.::n  among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who,  while  they 
abfolutely  refufe  to  take  a  medicine  which  has  been 
prefcribed  by  a  phyfician,  will  fwallow  with  greedinefs 
any  thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by  their 
credulcus  neighbours.  Where  men  will  act  even 
without  knowledge,  it  is  certainly  more  rational  to 
aiibrd  them  all  the  light  we  can,  than  to  leave  them 
entirely  in  the  dark. 

It  may  alio  be  alleged,  that  laving  Medicine  more 
open  to  mankind  would  leflen  their  laith  in  it.  This 
would  indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fome ;  but  it 
would  have  a  quite  contrary  effect  upon  others.  I 
know  many  people  who  have  the  utmoft  dread  and 
horror  of  every  thing  prefcribed  by  a  phyfician, 
but  who  will  nevertheless  very  readily  take  a  medi- 
cine which  they  know,  and  whofe  qualities  they  are 
in  fome  meafure  acquainted  with.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  dread  arifes  from  the  doctor,  not 
from  the  drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will  infpire 
mankind  with  an  abfolute  confidence  in  phyficians, 
but  an  open,  frank,  and  undifguifed  behaviour. 
While  the  leaft  fnadow  of  myftery  remains  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Faculty,  doubts,  jealoufies,  and  fuf- 
picions,  will  arife  in  the  minds  of  men. 

No  doubt  cafes  will  fometimes  occur,  where  a 
prudent  phyfician  may  find  it  expedient  to  difguife 
a  medicine.  The  whims  and  humours  of  men 
muff  be  regarded  by  thofe  who  mean  to  do  them 
fervice  ;  but  this  can  never  affect  the  general  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  candour  and  opennefs.  A 
man  might  as  well  allege,  becaufe  there  are  knaves. 

and 
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6rld  fools  in  ihe  world,  that  he  ought  to  take  every 
one  he  meets  for  fuch,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly. 
A  fenfible  phyfician  will  always  know  where  difguife 
is  neceffary ;  but  it  ought  never  to  appear  on  the  face 
of  his  general  conducts 

The  appearance  of  myftery  in  the  conduct  of 
phyficians  not  only  renders  their  art  fufpicious,  but 
lays  the  foundations  of  (Quackery,  which  is  the 
difgrace  of  Medicine.  No  two  characters  can  be 
more  different  than  that  of  the  honed  phyfician  and 
the  quack  ;  yet  they  have  generally  been  very  much 
confounded.  The  line  between  them  is  not  fufficient- 
ly  apparent ;  at  leafl  is  too  fine  for  the  general 
eye.  Few  perfons  are  able  to  diftinguilh  fufficiently 
between  the  conduct  of  that  man  who  adminifters 
a  fecret  medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a  prescrip- 
tion in  myflical  characters  and  an  unknown  tongue. 
Thus  the  conduct  of  the  honeft  phyfician,  which 
needs  no  difguife,  gives  a  fanction  to  that  of  the 
villain,  whofe  fole  confequence  depends  upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery, 
while  people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honeft  a 
man,  and  as  well  qualified,  as  the  phyfician.  A  very 
fmall  degree  of  medical  knowledge,  however,  would 
be  fufficient  to  break  this  fpell ;  and  nothing  elfe 
can  effectually  undeceive  them.  It  is  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  the  multitude,  with  regard  to  me- 
cine,  which  renders  them  fuch  an  eafy  prey  to  every 
one  who  has  the  hardinefs  to  attack  them  on  this 
quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil  be  remedied  by  any  other 
means  but  by  making  them  wifer. 

The  molt  effectual  way  to  deftroy  quackery  in  any 
art  or  fcience,  is  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  it  among 
mankind.  Did  phyficians  write  their  preemptions  in 
the^  common  language  of  the  country,  and  explain 
their  intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far  as  he  could 
underftand  them,  it  would  enable  him  to  kn^w  when 

b  3  the 
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the  medicine  had  the  defired    effect ;  would  infpire 
him  with  abiblute  confidence  in  the  phyfician;    and 
would  make  him  dread  and   detefl   every  man  who 
pretended  to  cram  a  fecret  medicine  down  his  throat. 
Men,  in  the  different  (hues  of  focicty,    have  very 
different  views  of  the  fame  object.     Some  time  ago 
;  the  practice  of  this  country  for  every  perfon  to 
i  Latin,  whether  he  i  riy  thing- 

it  language  or  not.  '■  -ndud,  tl  acred 

ii  the  eyes  of  our  anc  idiculous  enough 

to  us ;   and  dodhtlefs  of  ours  will  feem  as 

ige  to  posterity.     Among  thefe  we   may  reckon 
lefcr.t  mode  of  med  n,  which,  we 

venture  to  affirm,  will  fo:  ppea?  to  have 

ridiculous,  and  a  very  high  burlciquc 
upon  ti  n  id. 

But  this  practice  is  not  o  ulous,  it  is  like- 

wife  dangerous.     I!  phyficiatls  may 

I  am  cert  ihecaries  are  not 

always  in  a  condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dangerous 
miftakes,  in  confequence  of  this,  often  happen.     But 
fe  the  apothecary  ever  fo  able  to  read  the  phy- 
:'s  prefei  he  is  generally   otherwife  em- 

ployed, and  the  bufmefs  of  making  up  prefcriptions 
t  entirely  to  the  apprentice.  By  this  means  the 
greateft  man  in  the  kingdom,  even  when  he  employs 
a  firft-rate  phyfician,  in  reality  trufts  his  life  in  the 
hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  has  not  only  the  chance 
of  being  very  ignorant,  but  likewife  giddy  and  care- 
lefs.  Miffakcs  will  fometimes  happen  in  fpite  of -the 
greateft  care  ;  but,  where  human  lives  are  concerned, 
all  poflible  methods  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  them.  For  this  reaion,  the  prefcriptions  of 
phyhcians,  inftead  of  being  couched  in  myflical 
characters  and  a  dead  language,  plight,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  b.  Ived  in  the  moil  plain  and  obvious 

teims  iuiagimL  . 
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"ufmg  medical  knowledge   among  the   p: 
would  not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art  and  to  banidi 
quackery,  but  likewife  to' render  Medicine  more  uni- 
verfally  ufeful,  by  exrt  its  benefits  to    Ibciety. 

However  long  Medicine  may  have  been  known  as  a 
fcience,  we  will  venture  to  fay.,  that  many  of  its  mod 
important  purpofes  to  fociety  have  either  been  over- 
looked, or  very  little  attended  to.  The  cure  of  dlltTi 
is  doubtlefs  a  matter  of  great  importance;  but  the 
prefervation  of  health  is  of  ftill  greater.  This  is  the 
concern  of  every  man,,  and  furely  what  relates  to  it 
ou^ht  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  ob'vious  to  all  as 
poffible.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  men  can  be 
fufficiently  upon  their  guard  again  d  difeafes,  who 
are  totally  ignorant  of  their  caufes.  Neither  can  the 
Legiilature,  in  whofe  power  it  is  to  do  much  more 
for  preferving  the  public  health  than  can  ever  be  done 
by  the  Faculty,  exert  that  power  with  propriety,  and 
to  the  greater!:  advantage,  without  fome  degree  of 
medical  knowledge. 

Men  of  every  occupation  and  condition  in  life 
might  avail  themfelves  of  a  degree  of  medical 
knowledge;  as  it  would  teach  them  to  avoid  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  their  refpeclive  ifations ;  which 
is  always  eafier  than  to  remove  their  effects.  Me- 
dical knowledge,  indead  of  being  a  check  upon 
the  enjoyments  of  life,  only  teaches  men  how  to 
make  the  moll  of  them.  Ic  has  indeed  been  faid, 
that  to  live  medically p,  is  to  live  miferably :  but  it 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  laid,  that  to  live  ra- 
tionally is  to  live  miferably.  If  phyficians  ob- 
trude their  own  ridiculous  whims  upon  mankind, 
or  lay  down  rules  inconfident  with  reafon  or  com- 
mon fenfe,  no  doubt  they  will  be  defpifed. 
this  is  not  the  fault  of  medicine.  It  propofes  no 
rules  that  I  knew,  but  fuch  as  are  perfectly  con- 
fident with  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  and   every 
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way  conducive  to  the  real  happinefs  of  man- 
kind. 

We  are  forry  indeed  to  obferve,  that  Medicine 
has  hitherto  hardly  been  confidered  as  a  popular 
fcience,  but  as  a  branch  of  knowledge  folely  con- 
fined to  a  particular  fet  of  men,  while  all  the  reft 
have  been  taught  not  only  to  neglect,  but  even  to 
dread  and  delpife  it.  It  will  however  appear,  upon 
a  more  ftrict  examination,  that  no  fcience  better  de- 
ferves  their  attention,  or  is  more  capable  of  being 
rendered  generally  ufeful. 

People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  lead  into 
medical  knowledge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful, 
and  make  them  believe  they  have  every  difeafe 
of  which  they  read.  This  I  am  fatisfied  will 
feldom  be  the  cafe  with  fenfible  people ;  and  iuppofe 
it  were,  they  mud  foon  be  undeceived.  A  fhort 
time  will  (hew  them  their  error,  and  a  little  more 
reading  will  infallibly  correct  it.  A  fingle  inftance 
will  fhew  the  abfurdity  of  this  notion.  A  fenfible 
lady,  rather  than  read  a  medical  performance,  which 
would  inftruct  her  in  the  management  of  her  children, 
generally  leaves  them  entirely  to  the  care  and  conduct 
of  the  mod  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fuperftitious 
part  of  the  human  fpecies. 

No  part  of  medicine  is  of  more  general  im- 
portance than  that  which  relates  to  the  nurfing 
and  management  of  children.  Yet  few  parents 
pay  a  proper  attention  to  it.  They  leave  the  fole 
care  of  their  tender  offspring,  at  the  very  time 
when  care  and  attention  are  mod  neceffary,  to  hire- 
lings, who  are  either  too  negligent  to  do  their  duty 
or  too  ignorant  to  know  it.  We  will  venture  to 
affirm,  that  more  human  lives  are  loft  by  the  care- 
lefTnefs  and  inattention  of  parents  and  nurfes,  than 
are  faved  by  the  Faculty  ;  and  that  the  joint  and 
well-conducted   endeavours,    both    of    private   per* 
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fons  and  the  public,  for  the  prefervation  of  infant 
lives,  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  fociety  than 
the  whole  art  of  Medicine,  upon  its  prefent  foot- 
ing. 

The  benefits  of  Medicine,,  as  a  trade,  will  ever 
be  confined  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them  ; 
and  of  courfe,  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  will 
be  every  where  deprived  of  them.  Phyficians,  like 
other  people,  mull  live  by  their  employment,  and 
the  poor  mud  either  want  advice  altogether,  or 
take  up  with  that  which  is  worfe  than  none.  There 
are  not  however  any  where  wanting  well-difpofed 
people,  of  better  fenfe,  who  are  willing  to  fupply 
the  defect  of  medical  advice  to  the  poor,  did  not 
their  fear  of  doing  ill  often  fupprefs  their  inclination 
to  do  good.  Such  people  are  often  deterred  from 
the  moil  noble  and  praife- worthy  actions,  by  the 
foolifh  alarms  founded  in  their  ears  by  a  fet  of  men 
who,  to  raife  their  own  importance,  magnify  the 
difficulties  of  doing  good,  find  fault  with  what  is 
truly  commendable,  and  fleer  at  every  attempt  to 
relieve  the  fick  which  is  not  conducted  by  the 
precife  rules  of  Medicine.  Thefe  gentlemen  mull 
however  excufe  me  for  faying,  that  I  have  often 
known  fuch  well-difpofed  perfons  do  much  good ; 
and  that  their  practice,  which  is  generally  tht 
refult  of  good  fenfe  and  obfervation,  aflifted  by 
a  little  medical  reading,  is  frequently  more  rational 
than  that  of  the  ignorant  retainer  to  phyfic,  who 
defpifes  botb-reafon  and  obfervation,  that  he  may 
ge  wrong  by  rule  ;  and  who,  while  he  is  dofmg  his 
patient  with  medicines,  often  neglects  other  things  of 
far  greater  importance. 

Many  things  are  necefTary  for  the  lick  befides 
medicine.  Nor  is  the  perlon  who  takes  care  to 
procure  thefe  for  them,  of  lefs  importance  than  a 
phyfician.  The  poor  oftener  perifli  in  difeafes  for 
want  of  proper  nurfing  than  of  medicine.      They 
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are  frequently  in  want  of  even  the  necefTaries  of 
life,  and  dill  more  fo  of  what  is  proper  for  a  fick- 
bed.  No  one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been  a 
witnefs  of  thefe  fituations,  how  much  good  a  well- 
diipofed  perfon  may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to 
have  fuch  wants  fupplied.  Thai*  certainly  cannot 
be  a  more  neceflary,  a  more  noble,  or  a  more  god- 
like action,  than  to  adminifter  to  the  wants  of  our 
lei  low-creatures  in  diftrefs.  While  virtue  or  re- 
ligion are  known  among  mankind,  this  condr 
will  be  approved;  and  while  Heaven  is  juft  it  m 
be  rewarded  ! 

Per  ions  who  d  adminifter  medi- 

cine to  the  fick,  may  :   their   re- 

gimen.     An    eminent    medical    author    has    faid, 
That  b  ..lone   all  the  intentions   of  ine 

maybe  anfwered  *.     No  doubl  :  many  of tht 

may;  but  there  are  other  thir  \  which 

ought   by  no  means  to  be  nc  y  hurt- 

ful   and  dciirucKve   pr< .  ^rd  to    the 

treatment  of  the  lick,  (till   prevail  among  the  p 
pie,    which   perfons    of    better  ienfe    and    learni 
alone    can   eradicate.     To  guard  the  poor    agaraft 
the  influence  of  thefe  prejudices,  and  to  inftili  into 
-their    minds   fome  juft  ideas  of    the  importance    of 
proper  food,  frem  air,  cleanlinefs,  and    other  pieces 
of  regimen  ncceifary   in   difcafes,  would  be  a  w 
of   great   merit,    and    productive    of    many 
confequences.     A  proper  regimen,  in  moil  diiec. 
is  at  lead  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  many  of  them  it 
is  greatly  fuperior. 

To  aflift  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  in  relieving  diftrefs ;  to  era- 
dicate dangerous  and  hurtful  prejudices ;  to  guard 
the  ignorant  and  credulous  agaioll  the  frauds  and 
impositions  of  quacks  and  irnpoftors  ;  and   to  fhew 
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men  what  is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  regard  to 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  difeafes,  are  certainly  ob- 
jects worthy  of  the  phyfician's  attention.  Thefe  were 
the  leading  views  in  compofmg  and  publifhing  the 
following  meets.  They  were  fuggefted  by  an  attention 
to  the  conduct  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  Medicine, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  pretty  long  practice  in  different 
parts  of  this  ifland,  during  which  the  author  has 
often  had  occafion  to  wifh  that  his  patients,  or  thofe 
about  them,  had  been  poffelfed  of  fome.  fuch  plain 
directory  for  regulating  their  conduct.  How  far  he 
has  fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  fupply  this  defir 
ciency,  muff  be  left  to  others  to  determine :  but  if 
they  be  found  to  contribute  in  any  meafure  towards 
alleviating  the  calamities  of  mankind,  he  will  think 
his  labour  verv  well  beftowed. 
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TV/TANY  who  perufe  the  Domestic  Medicine 
have  exprefled  a  wifh  that  the  catalogue  of 
medicines  contained  in  that  book  mould  be  more 
extenfive,  and  likewife  that  the  dofe  of  each  article 
mould  be  afcertained,  as  they  are  often  at  a  lofs  to 
know  how  to  adminifter  even  thofe  medicines,  the 
names  of  which  they  meet  with  in  almoft  every  medi- 
cal author.  To  obviate  this  objection,  and  furnifh  a 
greater  fcope  to  thofe  who  may  wifh  to  employ  more 
articles  than  are  contained  in  the  Difpenfatory  annexed 
to  the  above  work,  the  following  Lift  of  Simples 
and  Compounds,  taken  from  the  moil;  improved  Dif- 
penfatories,  is  now  inferted. 

To  prevent  miftakes,  the  Englifh  name  of  every 
medicine  is  not  only  ufed,  but  the  different  articles 
are  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Englifh 
alphabet,  and  the  fmalleft  and  largeft  dofe  placed 
oppofite  to  each  article.  The  dofes  indeed  refer  to 
adults,  but  may  be  adapted  to  different  ages  by 
attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  Appendix i  p.  687.  Short  cautions  are  occa- 
fionally  inferted  under  fuch  articles  as  require  to  be 
ufed  with  care. 

Though  a  greater  variety  of  medicines  is  con- 
tained in  this  than  in  any  former  edition  of  the 
Domeftic  Medicine,  yet  the  Author  would  advife 
thofe  who  perufe  it,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  adhere  to 
fimplicity  in  pra&ice.  Difeafes  are  not  cured  by 
the  multiplicity  of  medicines,  but  by  their  proper 
application.  A  few  fimples,  judicioufly  admini- 
ftered,  and  accompanied  with  a  proper  regimen,  will 
do  more  good,  than  a  farrago  of  medicines  employed 
&t  random. 
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LIST    of     the  MEDICINES    commonly 
in  Pradicc,  with  their  proper    Dole?. 


ufed 


-  CACIA,  the  enprefled  juice,     from 
A  Acid,  the  acetous         —       — 


muriatic  — 

nitrous,  diluted 
vitriolic,  diluted 


JEther,  vitnouc 
iEthiop's,  mineral 
Aloes 
Alum 

. ,  burned 

Amber,  prepared 
Ammoniac,  gum 

Angelica,  the  root  powdered  — 

Anife,  the  feeds  —  — 

Antimony  —  — 

,  calcined        . —  — 

glafs  of  —  — 


Afafcetida 


milk  of  — 


Afarum,  to  provoke  freezing        — 


Balfam  of  capivi  — 

Canadian  — 

.  of  Peru  — 

. of  Tolu  — 

Bark,  Peruvian,  powder 

Bears  foot,  powder  — 
Benzoin,  relin  of 


flowers  of         —  — 


Biitort,  powder  of  the  root 
BleiTed  thiille    ,  —  _ 

, — ,  ezprefied  juice  of 

Bole,  Armenian  — 

,  French  — 

Borax  —  — 

Broom,  afhes  of  the  tops 
Burdock,  powder  of  the  root 


i  fcruple  to     i  drachm 
I  fcruple  —     i  d.a 

lo  drops     —  40  drops 
15  drops    —  40  drops 
1  5  drops    —  40  drops 
5  j  drops    —    2  drachms 
io  gl 

n'uii 

■     tains 


—  30  grains 

—  20  grains 

—  12  grains  . 
.chin —     1  drachm 

—  —  rains  —  30  gr; 

1  ounce 

achm 
1  drachm 
1  drachm 

1  drachm 

2  grains 


— 
\  drachm — 

wis   — 

1  !  ms    

l  Icruple  — 
«  grain    — 
6  grains  — 
half  < 
3  £"UlS  — 


half  a  dra. 
1  ounce 
5  grains 


B 

—         20  drops    —  60  drops 


2  fcrup. 

10  grains 

4  grains 


2  drach. 
20  grains 
20  grains ' 
10  grains  —  20  grains 

1  fcruple  —   1  drachm 
10  grains  — 

2  dra.      — 
10  grains  -r- 


1  drachm 

2  ounce* 
2  drach. 


10  grains   —  40  grains 
1  fcruple  —     1  drachm 
10  grains   —     1  drachm 


Calomel, 
Camphor 


-1 


1  gr.  to  3  gr.  alterative 
3  do.  to  1 2  do.  purgative 

2  grains  to  half  a  drachm 

Canella 
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Canella  alba,  powder  of, 
Cantharides  — 

Cardamoms  — 

Can  a  way  feeds  — 

Cafcarilla  bark  — 

Cafiia,  the  pulp     — 
Caller  — 

Gat9c.hu  — 

Camomile,  in  powder 
Chalk  — 

Cinnamon  - — 

CoJccynrh 

Columbo  — 

Confection,  aromatic 

,  opiate 

Crabs  claws,  prepared 
Conierve  of  rolls  — 

of  fquills     — 

of  arum       — 

Contrayerva  — 

Coriander  feed  — 

Cowhage,  the '  fpiculas  of  one  pod 
mixed  with  honey  or  molafles.  ■ 

D 

Dandelyon,  -expreiTed  juice       — 
Decoction  of  hart  (horn,  half  a  pint 

repeated  as.  often  as  neceffary. 
■ —of  broom,  ioz.  toa  pint  of 

water, tobetaken  by  tea-cupfuls. 

■ of  Peruvian  bark     — 

of  the  inner  bark  of  the 


from  1  fcruple 

to 

2  drachms 

-rain  - 

4  grains 

5. grains 

— 

20  grains 

10  grains 

— 

40  grains 

10  grains 

— 

40  grains 

2  dra. 

— 

1  oz. 

8  grains 

— 

I  drachm 

-      ..    15  grains 

— 

30  grains 

20  grains 

— 

I  drachm 

-          20_grains 

— 

2  fcruple* 

5  grains 

— 

I  drachm 

to  grams 

— 

1  drachm 

10  grains 

— 

1  drachm 

IO  grains 

— 

2  Scruples 

10  grains 

— 

2  fcruples 

IO  grains 

— 

1  drachm 

1  dra. 

— 

I  oz. 

20  grains 

— 

30  grains 

20  grains 

— 

i  drachm 

20  grains 

— 

2  fcruples 

15  grains 

— 

1  drachm 

— —of  farfaparilla  — ■ 

compound 


l  OZ. 


I  oz. 

4  oz. 
4  oz. 


—     3  oz. 


4  oz. 


—  16  oz,  daily 

—  16  oz.  daily 


— of  guaiacum,  3  drachms 

to  a  pint  of  water.  A  pint  daily. 


Electuary  of  caflia  —         — 

— of  fcammony  — 

lenitive,  or  of  fenna  — - 

Elix  ir  of  vitriol  —  — 

Elecampane,  powder  of  the  root 
Extract  of  broom  tops  — 

■ Peruvian  bark  — 

cafcarilla      —  — 

£T camomile       —        — 

m — -  — —  eoloevnth     —  — ■ 


1  dra. 

—     1  oz. 

20  grains 

—      1  drachm 

30  grams 

—     6  drachms 

15  drops 

—  50  drops 

20  grains 

—      1  drachm 

k  dra. 

—     l  drachm 

10  grains 

—     \  drachm 

10  grains 

—     \  drachm 

20  grains 

—     1  drachm 

5  granis 

—  25  grains 

Extraft 
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Extracl.  of  gentian,  — 

i liquorice         — 

— — — —  logwood        — 
black  hellebore 

-  jalap  — 

- guaiacum      — 

white  poppies 

■  rue  — r 

iavhi  — 

— • '  fenna  — 


iom  10  grains  to 

i  dra.  — 

10  grains  — 

3  grains  — 

10  grains  — 

10  grains  — 

I  grain  — 

10  grains  — 

10  grains  — 

io  grains  — 


drachi 


i  oz- 


I  drachm, 
io  grains 
20  grains 
20  grains 

5  grains 
20  grains 
30  grains 
30  grains 


Fern,  powder  of  the  root         — 

Fenel  feed  —  — 

Fox  glove,  powder  of  the  leaves 

or  a  drachm,  infilled  in  a  pint  of 

boiling  water,  of  which  a  dofe  is 

Should  be  adminifUred  with  cant 

G 

Oahjanum              —  — 

Calls                    —  — 

Garlic,  cloves  of         —  — 

Gentian                    —  — 

Germander             —  — 

Ginger                    —  — 

Ginfeng                —  — 

Guaiacum,  gum-refin  — 

Gum  arabic              —  — 

— ~  gambouge      —  — 

II 

Hartfhorn,  prepared  — 

—>■   ■      -,  fpirits  of 
— — ,  cauftic,  in  forae  mucila- 
ginous vehicle 

r »  fait  of 

Hellebore,  white        — 

,  black       —  — 

Hemlock,  fiiould  always  be  begun 

in  very  fmall  dofes,  of  one  grain 

or  lefs,  and  gradually  increafed 

as  the  conilkution  will  bear. 

Hiera  picra  —  — 

Honey  of  fquills        —  -— 

of  rofes  —  — 

Hoffman's  anodyne  liquor         — 

I 

Jalap,  powder  —  — 

Jnfufion  of  Gentian,    compound 


-1  dra.       — 
20  grains    — 


<nai  n 


oz. 


ion. 


Si  } 


10  grains  — 
10  grains  '  — 

No.  1.  — 

IO  grains  — 

15  grains  — 

5  grains  — 

20  grains  — 

10  grains  — 

15  grains  — 

2  grains  — 

20  grains  — 

10  drops  — 

5  drops  — 

2  grains  — 

1  grain  — 

5  grains  — 


10  grains 
ic  grains 

I  drachm 
20  drops 

10  grains 
1  ounce 


l  oz. 
1  drachm 
3  grain* 


3c  grains 
20  grains 
No.  6. 
40  grains 
1  drachm 
20  grains 
30  grain 5 
30  grains 
1  draclim 
12  grains 

1  drachm 
40  drops 

25  drops 

12  grains 
5  grains 
10  grains 


20  grains 
40  grains 

2  dras. 
6c  drops 

40  grains 

3  ounces 
InfufiOR 
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infufion  of  rofes          ~ 

from 

2  ounces 

to     8  ounces 

t 

-i.  nunrf1 

—  2  ounces 

—  30  -grains 

Ipecacuanha              — 

— 

IO  grains 

Iron,  ruft  of               — ' 

— 

5  grains 

—  20  grains 

itY»nrt/-\nntoH                           _J 

. 

2  grains 
2  grains 

—  10  grains 

—  10  grains 

* tartarifed                -*- 

— 

falt  of 

— 

i  grain 

—    5  grains 

Juniper,  powder  of  the  berries 

— 

20  grains 

• —    1  drachm 

K 

Kino,  gum              - — 

— 

IO  grains 

—  30  grains 

Kermes,  juice  of         — 

L 

i  drachm 

—    3  drachms 

Lichen,  afti-coloured,  groun 

d 

— 

3  grains 

—  40  grains 

*-" — - — Icelandic',aftrong  decoction  oi 

I  ounce 

—    4  ounces 

Lime-water             — 

— 

4  ounces 

-i—    8  ounces 

Lixivium  of  tartar         — 

' — 

15  drops 

—  40  drops 

Linfeed,  an  infuiion  of  I 

ounct 

:  to 

a  quart  of  water ;  may  be  ufed  at 

pleafure. 

M 

Madder  powder          *— • 

— 

~  drachm 

—    I  drachm 

Mace             — 

*— 

IO  grains 

—  20  grains 

Magnefii            ■ — 

— 

~  drachm 

—    2  drachms 

***  calcined        — 

Manna             •«* 

— 

-  ounce 

—    2  ounces 

Maftich,  gum         — 

^— 

10  grains 

—    30  grains 

Mercury,  crude         — 

— 

\  ounce 

—      4  ounces 

>>  calcined         — 

— 

4  g™m 

—       2  grains 

»■    ">'P  i  i  with  chalk     — • 

— 

10  grains 

-*—    30  grains 

te 

_ 

i  gram 

I              .ni*% 

—      t  giain 

_ 

10  grains 
1  grain 

—  30  grains 

—  3  grains 

Lernutory 

Mezereon,  decoct,  to  a  pint 
Millipedes         — 

of  water 

—    2  drachms 
— -    2  drachms 

20  grains 

Mufk                      — 

— 

5  grains 

—  40  grains 

Muftard  feed         — 

— ' 

1  drachm 

—     1  ounce 

Myrrh,  gum             - — 

N 

~ 

10  grains 

—     1  draclun 

Nitre,  purified             — 

"  — 

10  grains 

—  30  grains 

Nutmeg                 — 

0 

~ 

6  grains 

—    ~  drachm 

Oil  of  Almonds             — 

1, 

~  ounce 

—    I  ounce 

.      .  .  7  mtepd               — — 

Caftor            — 

— 

2  drachms 

—     1  ounce 

Olibanum             — 

c 

5  grains 

—  30  grains 

Onion, 
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Onion,   exprefTed  juice  of,  a)  r 

powerful  diuretic,  J 

Opium                 —  — 

Opoponax              —  — 

..1  of  colchicum          —  — 

of  {quills          —  - — 


Petroleum         —  — 

Pills,  aloetic              —  — 

c:  the  51               —  — 

mercurial          —  — 

Pomegranate,  powder  of  — 

Powder,  antimonial         —  — 

Mav                                           to  the 

-  8er, 
■ 

of  C  poufXd  — 

of  Chalk,  compos  — 

with  ophtrri  — 

of  Lpecai  -  ) 

pound,  or  Pc 


I  ounce 

to 

2  ounce* 

ftfa 

— 

2  grains 

10  grains 

— 

30  grains 

I  draclim 

— 

1  ounce 

-lelim 

— 

2  drachms 

10  drops 

_ 

30  drops 

10  grains 

— 

30  grains 

10  grains 

— 

30  grain* 

10  grains 

— 

20  grains 

20  grains 

— 

1  arachrn 

3  grains 

— 

6  grains 

15  grains 
20  grains 
10  grains 


30  grains 
40  grains 
40  grain. 


10  grains     —    30  grains 


cl 


—       5  grains     —     30  grains 


Two   drachms  to  a  pint 

.iter 

for  a  decocl: 

Quince  feeds,   mucilage  of, 

at  plea- 

fure,   to  obtund  acrimony. 

R 

Rhubarb,  powder           — 

— 

10  grains     — 

40  grain3 

Re  fin,  yellow              — 

— 

3  grains    — 

20  grains 

Rue  powder          — 

rt 

20  grains     — 

40  grains 

St. John's  wort          — 

O 

20  grains     — 

1  drachm 

Saffron              — 



5  £ra!as     ~ 

20  grains 

Sagapenum             — 

— 

10  grams     — 

30  grains 

Sal  ammoniac              — ~ 

- 

10  grains     — 

30  grains 

Salt,  Epfom         — 



2  drachms  — 

1  £  ounce 

— —  Glauber         — 

' 

4  drachms  — 

2  ounces 

Polychrtfl          — 



20  grains     — 

4  ounce 

«— —  of  Tartar             — 



10  grains     — 

30  grains 

Sarfaparilla,  powder  of 



20  grains     — 

40  grains 

Scammony               — 



5  grains     — 

10  grains 

Seneka                — 



20  grains     — 

40  grains 

Senna         —              — 



20  grains     — 

40  grains 

Soap          —              — 



20  grains     — 

i  ounce 

lees             - 

.— — 

10  drops      — 

30  drops 
Scurvy 
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Scurvy  grafs  expreffed  juice,  from 

Snake  root              —  » — 

Sorrel,  juice  of,  depurated  — 

Spirit  of  Minde:  ems          < —  — 

-  ■  ■  fvveet,   of  vitriol         —  — 
« of  nitre          —  — 

—  offal  ammoniac  — 

compound  — 

foetid           —  — 

Spirits,  diftilled         — ■  — 

Spermaceti         —  — 

Sponge,  burned              —  — 

Sulphur,  flowers  of         —  — 

precipitated  of  antimony  — 

Squill,  dried  powder 


frefli 


Syrup  of  poppies  — 

-of  buckthorn 

1  of  ginger  — 

Syrups  in  general  — 


I  ounce 

to 

4  ounces 

20  grains 

40  grams 

4  ounces 

—1- 

8  ounces 

1  drachm 

— 

I  ounce 

1  5  drops 

— 

40  crops 

15  drops 

— 

40  drops 

15  drops 

_ 

40  drops 

-j  drachm 

~~~* 

4-  ounce 

20  grains 

— 

J  drachm 

20  grams    f 

— 

I  drachm 

20  grams 

■ — 

I  drachm 

1  gram 

— 

4  grams 

1  gram 

— 

3  grains 

5  grains 

— 

15  grains 

4  drachm 

— 

■£  ounce 

1  drachm 

— 

2  drachms 

1  drachm 

— 

~  ounce 

I  drachm 

— 

2  drachms 

Tar  water.     A  pint  daily. 
Tartar,  cream  of         -r- 

regenerated         — 

foluble         —  ^ 

rr  emetic,  alterative 


as  emetic  — 

Terra  japonica  • —  — 

Tobacco,  an  infufion  of,  1  drachm  to 

a  pint  of  water  ;  mould  be  admmif- 

tered  by  table- fpoonfuls :  ilrong'y 

diuretic. 

Tin,  powder  of        — 

Turmeric         —  — 

Turpentine,  fpirits  of     —  — 

Tinfture  of  aloes         —  — 

compound  — 


—  of  afafcetida 

—  of  Benzoin,  compound 

—  of  cantharides 

■—  of  cardamoms        — 
— -  of  cafior         — 
-7?- of  catechu  — 

—  of  Peruvian  bark 

—  of  iron,  muriated 

—  of  Columbo         — 
of  Gentian,  compound 


2 

drachms 

— 

1  ounce 

20 

grains 

— 

1  drachm 

2 

drachms 

— 

1  ounce 

j 
*> 

gram 

— 

|  grain 

I 

grain 

— 

3  grams 

20 

grains 

— 

40  grains 

t— ?•--•  of  guaiacu-.ii  volatile 


2p  grains 
20  grains 
10  drops 
2  ounce 
l  drachm 
~  drachm 
10  drops 
10  drops 
I  drachm 
y  drachm 
•1  drachm 
I  ch  'chm 
10  drops 
1  drachm 
I  diachm 
I  drachm 


c  2 


—  I  drachm 

—  1  drachm 
■ —  30  drops 

—  1  ounce 
"—     2  drachms 

—  2  drachms 

—  40  drops 

—  40  drops 

—  -i  ounce 

—  I-  drachm 

—  2  drachms 

—  -*-  ounce 

—  60  drops 

—  3  drachms 

—  3  drachms 
-—     3  drachms 

Tin  Sure 
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Tincture  of  black  hellebore,  from 

. of  jalap              —  — 

of  lavender,  compound  — 

of  myrrh          - —  — 

of  opium              —  — 

camphorated,  7 

or  paregoric  elixir  £ 

of  rhubarb          —  — 

of  fenna         —  — 

of  fnake-root         —  — 

of  valerian          —  — 

volatile  — *- 

Tormentil,  powder  of  — 


Valerian,  powder  of         —  — 

Vinegar,  didilled          —  — 

of  fquills          —  — 

as  emetic  — 

Verdigris,  violent  emetic  — 

Vitriol,  white,  as  a  tonic  — 

as  a  quickly  1 

operating  emetic  J 

blue,  emetic         — ■  — 

Uva  uifi,  in  powder         - —  — 


W 


Water  crefs,  exprefled  juice  of 
Water,  the  fimple  didilled, 

may  generally  be  given 
Wormwood,  exprefled  juice 
White  lead  — 

Wine,  aloetic  — 

antimonial  — 

Ipecacuanha  — 

— —  Rhubarb  — 


l  - 


I  fcruple 

to 

I  drachm 

I  drachm 

— 

\  ounce 

20  drops 

— 

2  drachms, 

I  fcruple 

— 

1  drachm 

\Zj  drops 

—  40  drops 

I  drachm 

— 

3  drachms 

{  ounce 



2  ounces 

2  drachms 

mmm 

1  ounce 

i  drachm 



2  drachms 

!  drachm 



3  drachm* 

i  drachm 



2  drachms 

10  grain! 

— — 

I  drachm 

20  grains 

, 

2  drachms 

2  drachms 



1  ounce 

io  drops 



50  drops 

^  ounce 



1  ounce 

I  grain 



2  grains 

2  grains 



5  grains 

20  grains 

pr 

l  drachm, 

I  grain 

— 

3  grains 

20  grains 

—~ * 

1  drachm, 

\  ounce 

— 

2  ounces 

-'  cunce 

— 

3  or  4  07.' 

4;  ounce 

— 

2  ounces 

I  grain 

— 

3  grains 

i  ounce 

— 

1  ounce 

20  drops 

r— 

2  drachms 

i  drachm 

— 

i{  ounce 

£  ounce 

— 

2  ounces 

CON- 
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PART       I. 

OF    TH£ 

GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES. 

CHAP.     I. 
OF    CHILDREN. 

THE  better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  original 
caui'es,  we  mall  take  a  view  of  the  common 
treatment  of  mankind  in  the  flate  of  infancy.  In 
this  period  of  our  lives,  the  foundation's  of  a  good 
or  bad  conftitution  are  generally  laid  ;  it  is  therefore 
of  importance,  that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  various  caufes  which  may  injure  the  health  of 
their  offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regifters  of  the  dead* 
that  almofl  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great 
Britain  die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many, 
indeed,  this  may  appear  a  natural  evil ;  but  on  due 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own 
creating.  Were  the  death  of  infants  a  natural  evil, 
other  animals  would  be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man; 
but  this  we  find  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 

It  may  feem  ftr2hge  that  man,  notwithstanding 
his  fuperior  reafon,  mould  fall  fo  far  fhcrt  of  other 
animals  in  the  management  of  his  young :  But  our 
furprife  will  foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  brutes, 
guided  by  inftinct,  never  err  in  this  refpect ;  while 
man,  truiiing  folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were 
a  catalogue  of  thofe  infants  who  periih  annually  by 
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art  alone  exhibited  to  public  view,  it  would  aflonifli 
moft  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children, 
others  muft  be  employed  for  that  purpofe  :  thefe 
will  always  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  by 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  (kill  and  addrefs. 
By  this  means  fuch  a  number  of  unneceflary  and  de- 
ftructive  articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet, 
clothing,  &c.  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  fo  many 
of  them  perifh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  a  mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own 
child,  or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is 
proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  Nature 
throughout,  we  cannot  find  a  parallel  to  this.  Every 
other  animal  is  the  nurfe  of  its  own  offspring,  and 
they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the  brutes  to  bring 
up  their  young  by  proxy,  they  would  fliare  the  fame 
fate  with  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impofe  it  as  a  talk, 
upon  every  mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This, 
whatever  Speculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  fome 
cafes  impracticable,  and  would  inevitably  prove  de- 
ftru&ive  both  to  the  mother  and  child.  Women  of 
delicate  conftitutions,  fubje&to  hyfleric  fits,  or  other 
nervous  affections,  make  very  bad  nurfes*  :  and  thefe 
complaints  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find 
a  woman  of  fafhion  free  from  them  ;  fuch  women, 
therefore,  fuppofmg  them  willing,  are  often  unable 
to  fuckle  their  own  children. 

Almofr.  every  mother  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
give  fuck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature  ; 
but  whoever  confiders  how  far  many  mothers  deviate 
from  her  dictates,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  fome 
of  them  unable  to  perform  that  neceffary  office. 
Mothers  who  do  not  eat  a  fufficient  quantity  of  folid 
food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercife, 

*   1  have  known  an  hyfleric  woman  kill  her  child,   by  being 
feized  with  u  fit  in  the  night. 

can 
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can  neither  have  wholefome  juices  themfelves,  nor  af- 
ford proper  nourifhment  to  an  infant.  Hence  children 
who  are  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  either  die  young* 
or  continue  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives  * 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a  con- 
dition to  fuckle  their  own  children,  we  would  not  be 
underftood  as  difcouraging  that  practice.  Every  mo- 
ther who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  tender 
and  agreeable  an  office  #.  But  fuppofe  it  to  be  out  of 
her  power,  fhe  may,  neverthelefs,  be  of  great  fervice 
to  her  child.  The  bufmefs  of  nurfmg  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  giving  fuck.  To  a  woman  who  abounds 
with  milk,  this  is  the  eafieft  part  of  it.  Numberlefs 
other  offices  are  necelTary  for  a  child,  which  the  mo^ 
ther  ought  at  lead  to  fee  done. 

A  mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
as  foon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  fole  care  of  an  hireling, 
hardly  deferves  that  name.  A  child,  by  being 
brought  up  under  the  mother's  eye,  not  only  fecures 
her  affection,  but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a 
parent's  care,  though  it  be  fuckled  by  another.  How 
can  a  mother  be  better  employed  than  in  fuperintend- 
ing  the  nurfery  ?  This  is  at  once  the  moft  delightful 
and  important  office ;  yet  the  moft  trivial  bufmefs  or 
infipid  amufements  are  often  preferred  to  it !  A  ftrong 
proof  both  of  the  bad  tafle  and  wrong  education  of 
modern  females. 

*  Many  advantages  would  arlfe  to  foclety,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals, from  mothers  fuckling  their  own  children.  It  would 
prevent  the  temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  aban- 
doning their  children  to  fuckle  thofe  of  the  rich  for  the  fake  of 
gain  ;  by  whicli  means  fociety  lofes  many  of  its  moft  ufeful  roerr*. 
bers,  and  mothers  become  in  fome  fenfe  the  murderers  of  their 
own  offspring.  I  am  fure  I  fpeak  within  the  truth  when  I  fay, 
that  not  one  in  twenty  of  thofe  children  live,  who  are  thus  aban- 
doned by  their  mothers.  For  this  reafon  no  mother  fiiould  be  al* 
lowed  to  fuckle  another's  child,  till  her. own  is  either  dead,  or  fit 
to  be  weaned.  A  regulation  of  this  kind  would  fave  many  lives 
among  the  poorer  fort,  and  could  do  no  hurt  to  the  rich,  as  moft 
women  who  make  good  nurfes  are  able  to  fuckle  two  children  m 
fucceffion  upon  the  fame  milk. 

B  2  It 
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It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not 
bedowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren to  thofe  whom  Nature  has  defigned  for  mothers. 
This,  inftead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  feldorn 
confidered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it  any 
wonder, when  females  fo  educated  come  to  be  mothers, 
that  they  mould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  be- 
longing to  that  character  ?  However  ftrange  it  may 
appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers,  and 
thofe  of  fafhion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they  have 
brought  a  child  into  the  world,  of  what  is  to  be  done 
for  it,  as  the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  mod  ignorant 
of  the  fex  are  generally  reckoned  mod  knowing  in  the 
bufinefs  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible  people  become 
the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  ;  and  the 
nurfing  of  children,  inftead  of  being  conducted  by 
reafon,  is  the  refult  of  whim  and  caprice*. 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in 
the  acquifition  of  trifling  accompliihments,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children ;  how  to 
drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  huit,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions ;  how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and 
nourishing  food  ;  how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies, 
fo  as  bed  to  promote  their  growth  and  ftrength:  were 
thefe  made  the  objects  of  female  inftruclion,  mankind 
would  derive  the  greateft  advantages  from  it.  But 
while  the  education  of  females  implies  little  more  than 
what  relates  to  drefs  and  public  fhew,  we  have 
nothing  to  expect  from  them  but  ignorance  even  in 
the  mod  important  concerns. 

•  Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  hiftorian,  complains  greatly 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard 
to  the  care  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that,  in  former  times,  the 
greattft  women  in  Rome  ufed  to  account  it  their  chief  glory  to 
keep  the  houfe  and  attend  their  children  ;  bnt  that  now  the  young 
infant  was  committed  to  the  fole  care  of  fome  poor  Grecian  wench, 
or  other  menial  fervant. — We  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and 
effeminacy  prevail,  there  will  be  too  much  ground  for  this  com- 
plaint. 

2  Did 
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Did  mothers  reflect  on  their  own  importance,  and 
lay  it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  informing  themfelves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe 
to  their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not 
only  to  form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind  its 
moil  early  bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their 
power  to  make  men  healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufeful  in 
life,  or  the  pells  of  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned  in 
the  management  of  children.  The  father  has  an 
equal  intereft  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  a  (lift  in 
every  thing  that  refpedU  eicher  the  improvement  of 
the  body  or  mind. 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  mould  be  fo  inattentive  to 
this  matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  why 
females  know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be 
denrous  to  excel  in  fuch  accomplifhments  as  recom- 
mend them  to  the  other  fex.  But  men  generally 
keep  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  even  the  fmalleft  ac- 
quaintance with  the  affairs  of  the  nurfery,  that  many 
would  reckon  it  an  affront,  were  they  fuppofed  to 
know  any  thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however,  with  the 
kennel  or  the  {tables :  a  gentleman  of  the  firft  rank 
is  not  afhamed  to  give  directions  concerning  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  dogs  or  horfes,  yet  would  blufli 
were  he  furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  office  for 
that  being  who  derived  its  exiftence  from  himfeif,  who 
is  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his 
country. 

Nor  have  phyficians  themfelves  been  fufficiently 
attentive  to  the  management  of  children  :  this  has 
been  generally  confidered  as  the  fole  province  of  old 
women,  while  men  of  the  firft  character  in  phyfic 
have  refufed  to  vifit  infants  even  when  fick.  Such 
conduct  in  the  faculty  has  not  only  caufed  this  branch 
of  medicine  to  be  neglected,  but  has  alfo  encouraged 
the  other  fex  to  affume  an  abfolute  title  to  prefcribe 
for  children  in  the  moil  dangerous  difeafes.  The 
B  3  con- 
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confequence  is,  that  a  phyfician  is  feldom  called  till 
the  good  women  have  exhausted  all  their  (kill ;  when 
his  attendance  can  only  ferve  to  divide  the  blame,  and 
appeafe  the  difconfolate  parents. 

Nurfes  mould  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  dif- 
eafes  ;  but  when  a  child  is  taken  ill,  fome  perfon  of 
ikill  ought  immediately  to  be  confulted.  The  difeafes 
of  children  are  generally  acute,  and  the  leafl  delay  is 
dangerous. 

Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of 
infants,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to 
treat  them  properly  when  fick,  but  likewife  to  give 
ufeful  directions  for  their  management  when  well. 
The  difeafes  of  children  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult  to 
be  underftood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  children 
cannot  tell  their  complaints ;  but  the  caufes  of  them 
may  be  pretty  certainly  difcovered  by  obferving  the 
fymptoms,  and  putting  proper  queftions  to  the  nurfes, 
Befides,  the  difeafes  of  infants  being  lefs  complicated, 
are  eafier  cured  than  thofe  of  adults*. 

It  is  really  aftonifhing,  that  fo  little  attention  fhoulei 
in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  infants. 
What  labour  and  expence  are  daily  beftowed  to  prop 
an  old  tottering  carcafe  for  a  few  years,  while  thou- 
fands  of  thofe  who  might  be  ufeful  in  life,  perifh  with* 
out  being  regarded !  Mankind  are  too  apt  to  value 
things  according  to  their  prefent,  not  their  future,  ufe- 
fulnefs.  Though  this  is  cf  all  others  the  mod  erro* 
neous  method  of  eftimation  ;  yet  upon  no  other  prin- 
ciple is  it  poffible  to  account  for  the  general  indiffer- 
ence with  refpect  to  the  death  of  infants, 

*  The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard  to 
difcover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  phyficians  from 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  deferve.  1  can,  how- 
ever, from  experience  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foun- 
dation ;  and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  neither  fp  difficult  tq 
difcover,  nor  fo  ill  to  cure,  as  thoie  of  adults. 

Of 
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Of  Difeafe  d  Parents, 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the 
unhealthiness  of  parents.  It  would  be  as  rea- 
fonable  to  expect,  a  rich  crop  from  a  barren  foil,  as 
that  ftrong  and  healthy  children  mould  be  born  of 
parents  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  worn  out  with 
intemperance  or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer*  obferves,  that  on  the  con- 
flitution of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this,  will  be  fur- 
prifed,  on  a  view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  difeafes 
and  death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A  delicate 
female,  brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  ftranger 
to  exercife  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other 
flops,  may  bring  a  child  into  the  world,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  firfl  blafl  of  difeafe  will 
nip  the  tender  plant  in  the  bud  :  or,  mould  it  ftrug- 
gle  through  a  few  years  exiftence,  its  feeble  frame, 
fhaken  with  convulfions  from  every  trivial  caufe,  will 
be  unable  to  perform  the  common  functions  of  life, 
and  prove  a  burden  to  fociety. 

If  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular 
lives  of  fathers,  we  (hall  fee  further  caufe  to  believe 
that  chil-dren  are  often  hurt  by  the  conflitution  of 
their  parents.  A  fickly  frame  may  be  originally  in- 
duced by  hardfhips  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by 
the  latter.  It  is  impomble  that  a  courfe  of  vice  mould 
not  fpoil  the  beft  conflitution  :  and,  did  the  evil  ter- 
minate here,  it  would  be  a  jufl  punifhment  for  the 
folly  of  the  fufferer  ;  but  when  once  a  difeafe  is  con- 
traded  and  riveted  in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on  pof- 
terity.  What  a  dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout,  the 
fcurvy,  or  the  king's  evil,  to  tranfmit  to  our  offspring! 
how  happy  had  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many  a  great 
eflate,  had  he  been  born  a  beggar,  rather  than  to  in- 

*  Roufleau. 

B  4  herit 
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herit  his  father's  fortunes  at  the  expence  of  inheriting 
his  difeafes ! 

A  perfon  labouring  under  any  incurable  malady 
ought  not  to  marry.  lie  thereby  not  only  fhortens 
his  own  life,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  others :  but  when 
both  parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcrophula,  the 
fcurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effects  mult  be  itill  worfe. 
Iffuch  have  any  iiTue,  they  mufl  be  milerable  indeed. 
"Want  of  attention  to  thefe  thing*,  in  forming  con- 
nections for  life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than 
plague,  famine,  or  the  fword  ;  and  as  long  as  thefe 
connections  are  formed  from  mercenary  views,  the 
evil  will  be  continued  *. 

In  our  matrimonial  contracts,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  object. 
Our  fportfmen  know  that  the  generous  courier  cannot 
be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the  iagacious 
fpaniel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur.  This  is  fettled  upon 
immutable  laws.  The  man  who  marries  a  woman  of 
a  fickly  conftitution,  and  defcended  of  unhealthy 
parents,  whatever  his  -views  may  be,  cannot  be  laid 
to  act  a  prudent  part,  A  difeafed  woman  may  prove 
fertile  ;  mould  this  be  the  cafe,  the  family  mufl  be- 
come an  infirmary  :  what  profpect  of  happinefs  the 
father  of  fuch  a  family  has,  we  mall  leave  any  one  to 
judge  f. 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
of  difeafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with 
greater  care  than  others.     This  is  the  only  way  to 

*  The  Lacedemonians  condemned  their  king  Archidamus  for 
having  married  a  weak,  puny  woman  ;  becaufe,  faid  they,  inftead 
of  propagating  a  race  of  heroes,  you  will  fill  the  throne  with  a 
progeny  of  changelings. 

f  The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  to 
have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  difeafed  ;  and  indeed  to 
this  all  wife  legiflators  ought  to  have  a  fpecial  regard.  In  fome 
countries,  difeafed  perfons  have  actually  been  forbid  to  marry- 
This  is  an  evil  of  a  complicated  kind,  a  natural  deformity,  and 
political  mifchief ;  and  therefore  requires  a  public  confideration. 

make 
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make  amends  for  the  defects  of  constitution  ;  and  ic 
will  often  go  a  great  length.  A  healthy  nurfe,  whole- 
fome  air,  and  fufficient  exercife,  will  do  wonders. 
But  when  thefe  are  neglected,  little  is  to  be  expected 
from  any  other  quarter.  The  defects  of  conftitution 
cannot  be  fupplied  by  medicine. 

Thofe  who  inherit  any  family  difeafe  ought  to  be 
very  circumfpeot  in  their  manner  of  living.  They 
fhould  confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and 
guard  againft  it  by  a  proper  regimen.  It  is  certain, 
that  family  difeafes  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been 
kept  off  for  one  generation  ;  and  there  is  rvafon  to 
believe,  that,  by  perfifting  in  the  fame  courie,  fuch 
difeafes  might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This 
is  a  fubjett  very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  greater!: 
importance.  Family  constitutions  are  as  capable  of 
improvement  as  family  eftates  ;  and  the  libertine, 
who  impairs  the  one,  does  greater  injury  to  his 
poflerity,  than  the  prodigal  who  fquariders  away  the 
other. 

Of  the  clothing  of  Children. 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a  matter,  that 
it  is  furprifmg  how  any  perfon  mould  err  in  it ;  yet 
many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are  de- 
formed, by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  no  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  necelTary  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  to  wrap  it  in  a  foft  loofe  covering.  Were  a 
mother  left  to  the  dictates  of  Nature  alone,  (he  would 
certainly  purfue  this  courfe.  But  the  bufmefs  of 
drefling  an  infant  has  long  heen  out  of  the  hands  of 
mothers,  and  has  at  lad  become  a  fecret  which  none 
but  adepts  pretend  to  underftand. 

From  the  moft  early  ages  it  has  been  thought  ne- 
ceffary,  that  a  woman  in  labour  mould  have  fome 
perfon  to  attend  her.     This  in  time  became  a  bufi- 

nefs  j 
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nefs  ;  and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  employed 
in  it  ftrove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different 
branches  of  their  profeflion.  The  dreffing  of  a  child 
came  of  courfe  to  be  confidered  as  the  midwife's  pro- 
vince, who  no  doubt  imagined,  that  the  more  dex- 
terity fhe  could  fhew  in  this  article,  the  more  her  fkill 
would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  were  feconded  by 
the  vanity  of  parents,  who,  too  often  defirous  of 
making  a  (hew  of  the  infant  as  foon  as  it  was  born, 
were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  finery  heaped  upon 
it  as  pofhble.  Thus  it  came  to  be  thought  as  necef- 
fary  for  a  midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and  dreiTing  an 
infant,  as  for  a  furgeon  to  be  expert  in  applying 
bandages  to  a  broken  limb ;  and  the  poor  child,  as 
foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers 
and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone 
had  been  fractured  in  the  birth  ;  while  thefe  were  of- 
ten fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  tender 
frame,  but  even  to  obftruft  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  other  organs  neceffary  for  life. 

In  moft  parts  of  Britain,  the  pra&ice  of  rolling 
children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  laid  afide  ;  but  it  would  (till  be  a  difficult  talk 
to  perfuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  fhape 
of  an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care  of 
the  midwife.  So  far,  however,  are  all  her  endeavours 
to  mend  the  fhape  from  being  fuccefsful,  that  they 
eonflantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and  mankind 
become  deformed  in  proportion  to  the  means  ufed 
to  prevent  it.  How  little  deformity  of  body  is 
to  be  found  among  uncivilized  nations  ?  So  little 
indeed,  that  it  is  vulgarly  believed  they  put  all  their 
deformed  children  to  death.  The  truth  is,  they 
hardly  know  fuch  a  thing  as  a  deformed  child. 
Neither  mould  we,  if  we  followed  their  example. 
Savage  nations  never  think  of  manacling  their  chil- 
dren. They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of  every  organ, 
carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  wafb  their  bodies 

daily 
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daily  in  cold  water,  &c.  By  this  management,  their 
children  become  fo  ftrong  and  hardy,  that  by  the 
time  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurfe's  arms, 
theirs  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves  *. 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceffary  to  pro- 
cure a  fine  fhape.  Though  many  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world,  yet 
we  never  find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of  fwad- 
dling  bands.  Is  Nature  lefs  generous  to  the  human 
kind  ?  No :  but  we  take  the  bufmefs  out  of  Nature's 
hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the 
very  feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept 
eafy  and  free  from  all  preffure.  They  cannot  in- 
deed tell  their  complaints ;  but  they  can  fhew  figns  of 
pain  ;  and  this  they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying  when 
hurt  by  their  clothes*  No  fooner  are  they  freed 
from  their  bracings,  than  they  feem  pleafed  and 
happy  :  yet,  flrange  infatuation  !  the  moment  they 
hold  their  peace,  they  are  again  committed  to  their 
chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a  bundle 
of  foft  pipes,  replenifhed  with  fluids  in  continual  mo- 
tion, the  danger  of  preffure  will  appear  in  the  ftrongefl 
light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  growth 
of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies  fofc  and  flexi- 
ble ;  and  left  they  mould  receive  any  injury  from 
preffure  in  the  womb,  has  furrounded  the  fostus 
every  where  with  fluids.  This  fhews  the  care  which 
Nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal  preffure  on  the 
bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend  them  againft  every 
thing  that  might  in  the  leail  cramp  or  confine  their 
motions. 

>  *  A  Friend  of  mine,  who  was  feveral  years' on  the  coaft  of  Af- 
rica, tells  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon  their 
children,  nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind,  but  lay 
them  on  a  pallet,  and  fuffer  them  to  tumble  about  at  pkafure ;  yet 
they  are  all  ftrait,  and  feldom  have  any  difcafe. 

Even 
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Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  arc  fo  foft  and  cartila- 
ginous, that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighted  ivref- 
furc,  and  eafily  afliime  a  bad  inape,  which  can  fel- 
dom  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many  people 
appear  with  high  moulders,  crooked  fpines,  and  flat 
breads,  who  were  as  well  proportioned  at  their 
births  as  others,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fqueezed 
out  of  fhape  by  the  application  of  flays  and  band- 
ages. 

Prefiure,  by  obftructing  the  circulation,  likewife 
prevents  the  equal  diilribution  of  nourifhment  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means 
the  growth  becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too 
large,  while  another  remains  too  fmall  :  and  thus 
in  time  the  whole  frame  becomes  difnroportioned 
and  mifhapen.  To  this  we  mufl  add,  that  when 
a  child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  naturally  {brinks 
from  the  part  that  is  hurt ;  and,  by  putting  its  body 
into  unnatural  poftures,  it  becomes  deformed  by 
habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from  weak- 
nefs  or  difeafe ;  but  in  general,  it  is  the  effect  of 
improper  clothing.  Nine-tenths,  at  leafty  of  the  de- 
formity among  mankind,  muff  be  imputed  to  this 
caufe.  A  deformed  body  is  not  only  difagreeable  to 
the  eye,  but  by  a  bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vi- 
tal functions  mufl  be  impeded,  and  of  courfe  health 
impaired.  Hence  few  people  remarkably  milhapen 
are  ftrong  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  refpiration,  the  periflaltic  motion,  &c. 
afford  another  flrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body 
of  an  infant  free  from  all  prefiure.  Thefe  organs, 
not  having  been  accuftomed  to  move,  are  eafily  flop- 
ped ;  b\>;  when  this  happens,  death  mufl  enfue.  Hardly 
any  method  could  be  devifed  more  effectually  to  flop 
thefe  motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight  with 

rollers 
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rollers  #  and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied  in 
the  fame  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an  equal 
length  of  time,  they  would  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  di- 
geilfon  and  make  him  fick.  How  much  more  hurt- 
ful they  mud  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  infants, 
we  fhall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things  will  not  be  furprifed, 
that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfions  foon  after 
the  birth.  Thefe  fits  are  generally  attributed  to  fome 
inward  caufe  ;  but  in  fact  they  oftener  proceed  from 
our  own  imprudent  conduct.  I  have  known  a  child 
feized  with  convulfion-fits  foon  after  the  midwife  had 
done  fwaddling  it,  who,  upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and 
bandages,  was  immediately  relieved,  and  never  had 
the  difeafe  afterwards.  Numerous  examples  of  this 
might  be  given,  were  they  neceffary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fallen  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  fkins,  and  occafion  diforders.  Pins  have 
been  found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a  child,  after  it  had  died  of  convulfion-fits,  which 
in  all  probability  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of  their 
clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every  child  has 
fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth  ;  and  if  it  be  load- 
ed with  too  many  clothes,  the  fever  mufl  be  in- 
creafed.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  child  is  generally 
laid  irv  bed  with  the  mother,  who  is  often  likewife 
feverifh  ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed- 
chamber, the  wines,  and  other  heating  things,  too 
frequently  given  to  children  immediately  after  the 
birth.  When  all  thefe  are  combined,  which  does  not 
ieldom  happen,  they  mufl  increafe  the  fever  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. 

*  This  is  by  no  means  inveighing  againft  a  thing  that  does  not 
happen.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  at  this  day,  a  roller,  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  length,  is  applied  tightly  round  the  child's  body  as  foon 
as  it  is  born. 

The 
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The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  farther 
appear,  if  we  confider  that,  after  they  have  been  for 
fome  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they  are 
often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a  cold 
houfe.  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a  child,  from  fuch  a 
tranfition,  catches  a  mortal  cold,  or  contracts  fome 
other  fatal  difeafe  ?  When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot, 
its  lungs,  not  being  fafficiently  expanded,  are  apt  to 
remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life  ;  hence  proceed 
coughs,  cohfumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
bread. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe 
will  always  vary  in  different  countries,  according  to 
ouftom  and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule 
to  be  obferved  is,  That  a  child  have  ?io  more  clothes 
than  are  necejfary  to  keep  itzvar?n,  and  that  they  be  quite 
eafy  for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A  volume 
would  not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effects  of 
this  ridiculous  piece  of  drefs  both  on  children  and 
adults.  The  madnefs  in  favour  of  flays  feems,  how- 
ever, to  be  fomewhat  abated ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  world  will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough  to  know, 
that  the  human  fhape  does  not  folely  depend  upon 
whale-bone  and  bend-leather  *. 

I  fhall  only  add  with  refpccl  to  the  clothes  of  chil- 
dren, that  they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults  •,  and  if  their 
clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very 

*  Stays  made  of  bend-leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of  lower* 
fiation  in  many  parts,  of  England. 

I  am  forry  to  underftand,  that  there  are  flill  mothers  mad 
•nough  to  lace  their  daughters  very  tight  in  order  to  improve 
their  fhape.  As  reafoning  would  be  totally  loft  upon  fuch  people, 
I  fhall  beg  leave  juft  to  afk  them,  Why  there  are  ten  deformed 
women  for  one  man  ?  and  likewife  to  recommend  to  their  perufal 
a  (hort  moral  precept,  which  forbids  us  to  deform  the  human 
body. 

hurtful. 
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hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the  ten- 
der fkins  of  infants,  but  likewife  occafion  ill  fmells ; 
and,  what  is  worfe,  tend  to  produce  vermin  and  cu- 
taneous difeafes. 

Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children.  It 
promotes  the  perfpiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees 
the  body  from  fuperfluous  humours,  which,  if  re- 
tained, could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes..  No  mother 
or  nurfe  can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a  child  to 
be  dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it  coarfa 
clothes ;  but  if  (he  does  not  keep  them  clean,  it  mud 
be  her  own  fault. 

Of  the  Food  of  Children* 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for  an 
infant,  but  actually  prepares  it.  This,  however,  is 
not  fufficient  to  prevent  fome  who  think  themfelves 
wifer  than  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their 
children  without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  mew 
the  difpofition  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from 
Nature  more  than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up 
children  without  the  bread.  The  mother's  milk,  or 
that  of  a  healthy  nurfe,  is  unqueflionably  the  beft  food 
for  an  infant.  Neither  art  nor  nature  can  afford  a 
proper  fubditute  for  it.  Children  may  feem  to  thrive 
ior  a  few  months  without  the  bread  ;  but  when  teeth- 
ing, the  fmall-pox,  and  other  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood, come  on,  they  generally  perifh. 

A  child,  foon  after  the  birth,  fhews  an  inclination 
to  fuck  ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not 
be  gratified.  It  is  true,  the  mother's  milk  does  not 
always  come  immediately  after  the  birth ;  but  this 
is  the  way  to  bring  it  :  befides,  the  firft  milk  that 
the  child  can  fqueeze  out  of  the  bread  anfwers  the 
purpofe  of  cleanfing,  better  than  all  the  drugs  in 
the  apothecary's  fhop,  and  at  the  fame  time  pre- 
1  vents 
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vents  inflammations  of  the  bread,  fevers,  and  other 
difeafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  ftrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the 
fir  (I  thing  given  to  a  child  fhould  be  drugs.  This 
is  beginning  with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  wonder 
if  they  generally  end  with  it.  It  fometimes  hap- 
pens, indeed,  that  a  child  does  not  difcharge  the 
meconium  (o  foon  as  could  be  wifhed  ;  this  lias  in- 
duced phyficians,  in  fjch  cafes,  to  give  fomething 
of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe  the  firft  pafTages. 
Midwives  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never 
fail  to  give  fyrups,  oils,  Cffc.  whether  they  be  necef- 
fary  or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with  fuch  indigefti- 
ble  ftufl"  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail  to  make 
it  fick,  and  i  :Lely  to  occafion  difeafes  than  to 

prevent  them.  Children  are  feldoin  long  after  the 
birth  without  having  paffagc  both  by  (tool  and 
urine  ;  though  thefc  evacuations  may  be  wanting 
for  fome  time  without  any  danger.  But  if  children 
muft  have  fomething  before  they  be  allowed  the 
bread,  let  it  be  a  little  thin  water  pap,  to  which  may 
be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk  ;  or  rather" 
water  alone,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  raw  fugar. 
If  this  be  given  without  any  wines  or  fpiceries,  it  will 
neither  heat  the  blood,  lead  the  ftomach,  nor  occa- 
fion gripes. 

Upon  the  firft  fight  of  an  infant,  aimoft  every 
perfon  is  (truck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak, 
feeble,  and  wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  fug- 
gefts  the  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are 
univerfally  mixed  with  the  firft  food  of  children. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  way  of  rea- 
foning,  or  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the  conduct, 
founded  upon  it.  Children  require  very  little  food 
for  fome  time  after  the  birth  ;  and  what  they  receive 
fhould  be  thin,  Weak,  light,  and  of  a  cooling  qua- 
lity. A  very  fmall  quantity  of  wine  is  fufficient  to 
heat  and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  infant ;  but  every 

perfon 
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perfon  converfant  in  thefe  matters  mud  know,  that 
moll  of  the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed  from  the  heat 
of  their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the 
child  will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the  third 
or  fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  a  little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy 
of  digellion,  as  water-pap,  mi'ik-pottage,  weak  broth 
with  bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the 
mother,  will  accuftom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take 
food,  and  will  render  the  weaning  both  lefs  difficult 
and  lefs  dangerous.  All  great  and  fudden  tranfitions 
are  to  be  avoided  in  nurfing.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
food  of  children  ought  not  only  to  be  fimple,  but  to 
refemble,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  the  properties  of  milk. 
Indeed  milk  itfelf  mould  make  a  principal  part  of 
their  food,  not  only  before  they  are  weaned,  but  for 
fome  time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a  child  as  foon  as  it 
mews  an  inclination  to  chew  ;  and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  The 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  while,  by  mixing 
with  the  nurfe's  milk  in  the  flomach,  it  will  afford  an 
excellent  nourifhment.  Children  difcover  an  early  in- 
clination to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their  hands. 
Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  generally  miflake 
the  object.  Inflead  of  giving  the  child  fomething 
which  may  at  once  exercife  its  gums  and  afford  it 
nourifhment,  they  commonly  put  into  its  hands  a 
piece  of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral.  A  cruff 
of  bread  is  the  befl  gum-flick.  It  not  only  anfwers 
the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe,  but  has  the  ad- 
ditional properties  of  nourifhing  the  child  and  carry- 
ing the  faliva  down  to  the  flomach,  which  is  too  va- 
luable a  liquor  to  be  loft. 

C  Bread, 
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Bread,  behdes  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many  way* 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  bed  me- 
thods is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more  vvhole- 
fomeand  nourifliing  this  way  than  boiled,  and  is  lefs 
apt  to  occailon  coftivenefs.  For  a  child  farther  ad- 
vanced, bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken  broth, 
made  into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a  proper 
food  for  children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be  plain, 
made  of  wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented  ;  but 
when  enriched  with  fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things,  it 
becomes  very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food 
when  they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  mould 
never  talLe  it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then 
they  ought  to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when  chil- 
dren live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four 
on  their  flomachs  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much 
flefh  heats  the  body  andoccafions  fevers  and  other  in- 
flammatory difeafes.  This  plainly  points  out  a  due 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  as  moft  proper 
for  children. 

Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the 
common  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It  entices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which 
makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, if  the  food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that 
they  would  never  take  more  than  enough.  Their 
excefles  are  entirely  owing  to  nurfes.  If  a  child  be 
gorged  with  food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it, 
by  making  it  fweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  h  it 
any  wonder  that  fuch  a  child  fhould  in  time  be  induced 
to  crave  more  food  than  it  ought  to  have? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 

much  food.     After  a  child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 

fed  four  or  five  times  a-day  ;    but  fhould  never  be 

accuflomed  to  eat  in  the  night;  neither  fhould  ic  have 

7  too 
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too  much  at  a  time*  Children  thrive  belt,  with  fmall 
quantities  of  food  frequently  given.  This  neither 
overloads  the  ftomach  nor  hurts  the  digeition,  and  is 
certainly  moll  agreeable  to  nature* 

Writers  on  nurfmg  have  inveighed  with  fuch  vehe- 
mence agam.lt.  giving  children  too  much  food,  that 
many  parents,  by  endeavouring  to  fhun  that  error, 
have  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  ruined  the 
conftitutions  of  their  children.  But  the  error  of 
pinching  children  in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than 
the  other  extreme.  Nature  has  many  ways  of  relieve 
ing  herfelf  when  overcharged  ;  but  a  child,  who  is 
pinched  with  hunger,  will  never  become  a  ftrong  or 
healthy  man.  That  errors  are  frequently  committed 
on  both  fides,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  ;  but 
where  one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food, 
ten  fuffer  from  the  quality.  This  is  the  principal  evil, 
and  claims  our  ftri&eft  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  "which  they 
themfeives  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children:  but 
this  notion  is  very  abhird.  In  the  more  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  food, 
which  when  children  we  could  not  endure*  Befides, 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very 
well  with  the  ftomach  of  a  grown  perfon,  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  a  child :  as  high-feafoned,  falted,  and 
fmoke-dried  provifions^  ccc.  It  would  alfo  be  impro- 
per to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  ilrong  broth,  rich 
foups,  or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a  practice 
cannot  fail  to  do  mifchief.  Thefe  children  feldom 
efcapethe  violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  hooping 
cough,  or  fome  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk,  water, 
butter-milk,  or  whey,  are  the  mod  proper  for  children 
to  drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  ftronger,  it  may  be 
fine  fmall  beer,  or  a  little  wine  mixed  with  water. 

C  2  The 
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The  ftomachs  of  children  can  digeft  well  enough  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  warm  ftimulants :  befides,  being 
naturally  hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by  every  thing  of  a 
heating  quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  unripe 
fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion,  and 
four  and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which  means  it  be- 
comes a  proper  nefl  for  infects.  Children  indeed  fhew 
a  great  inclination  for  fruit,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe, 
that  if  good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper 
quantity,  it  would  have  no  bad  effects.  We  never 
find  a  natural  inclination  wrong,  if  properly  regulated. 
Fruits  are  generally  of  a  cooling  nature,  and  correct 
the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the  humours.  This  is  what 
mod  children  require;  only  care  mould  be  taken  left 
they  exceed.  Indeed  the  bed  way  to  prevent  children 
from  going  to  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  fruit,  or  eating  that 
which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  them  a  proper  quantity  of 
what  is  good  *. 

Roots  which  contain  a  crude  vifcid  juice  mould 
be  fparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body 
with  grofs  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive 
difeafes.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceflary  for 
the  poor ;  glad  to  obtain  at  a  fmall  price  what  will 
fill  the  bellies  of  their  children,  they  Huff  them  two 
or  three  times  a  day  with  crude  vegetables.  Children 
had  better  eat  a  fmaller  quantity  of  food  which  yields 
a  wholefome  nourifhment,  than  be  crammed  with 
what  their  digeftive  powers  are  unable  properly  to 
aflimilate. 

*  Children  are  always  fickly  in  the  fruit  feafon,  which  may  be 
thus  accounted  for :  Two-thirds  of  the  fruit  which  comes  to  mar- 
ket in  this  country  is  really  unripe  ;  and  children  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  judge  for  themfelves,  eat  whatever  they  can  lay  their 
hands  upon,  which  often  proves  little  better  thr.n  a  poifon  to  their 
tender  bowels.  Servants,  and  others  who  have  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, mould  be  ftridtly  forbid  to  give  them  any  fruit  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  parents. 

&  _  Butter 
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Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to  chil- 
dren. It  both  relaxes,  the  flomach,  and  produces  grofs 
humours.  Indeed,  moil  things  that  are  fat  or  oily, 
have  this  effect  Butter  when  falted,  becomes  flili 
more  hurtful.  Inflead  of  butter,  fo  liberally  given  to 
children  in  moll  parts  of  Britain,  we  would  recom- 
mend honey.  Children  who  eat  honey  are  feldom 
troubled  with  worms  :  they  are  alfo  lefs  fubjeclto  cu- 
taneous difeafes,  as  itch,  fcabbed  head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  altogether  moifl.  When  children 
live  entirely  upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  ren- 
ders them  weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the  rickets, 
the  fcrophula,  and  other  glandular  diforders.  Re- 
laxation is  one  of  the  mod  general  caufes  of  the 
difeafes  of  children.  Every  thing  therefore  which 
tends  to  unbrace  their  folids,  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

We  would  not  be  underflood  by  thefe  obfervations 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  fufficient  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity. 

Of  the  Exercife  of  Children. 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life 
of  man  fhort  and  miferable,  none  has  greater  influence 
than  the  want  of  proper  Exercise  :  healthy  parents, 
wholefome  food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  little, 
where  exercife  is  neglecled.  Sufficient  exercife  will 
make  up  for  feveral  defects  in  nurfing  ;  but  nothing- 
can  fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
the  health,  the  growth,  and  the  flrength  of  children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfelf. 
Were  this  principle  attended  to,  many  difeafes  might 
be  prevented.  But,  while  indolence  and  fedentary 
employments  prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind  from 
either  taking  fufficient  exercife  themfelves,  or  giving 
it  to  their  children,  what  have  we  to  expect  but  dii- 
C  3  eafo 
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eafes  and  deformity  among  their  offspring  ?  The 
rickets,  fo  deftructive  to  children,  never  appeared 
in  Britain  till  manufactures  began  to  flourifh,  and 
people,  attracted  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  coun- 
try to  follow  fedentary  employments  in  great  towns. 
It  is  amongft  thefe  people  that  this  difeafe  chiefly 
prevails,  and  not  only  deforms  but  kills  many  of  their 
offspring. 

The  conduct  of  other  young  animals  (hews  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  exercife  to  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  loon  as 
it  can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no  ne- 
ceility  of  moving  in  qucft  of  food,  cannot  be  retrained 
without  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  the 
calf,  the  lamb,  and  molt  other  young  animals.  If 
thefe  creatures  were  not  permitted  to  frifk  about  and 
take  exercife,  they  would  foon  die  or  become  dif- 
eafed.  The  fame  inclination  appears  very  early  in 
the  human  fpecies  ;  but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take 
exercife  themfelves,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  their  parents 
and  nurfes  to  aflift  them. 

Children  may  be  exercifed  various  ways.  The  beft 
method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them  about 
in  the  nurfe's  arms  *.  This  gives  thenurfean  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing  out 
every  thing  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  much  fafer  than  fwinging  an  infant  in  a 
machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  not 
fit  to  take  care  of  themfelves.  Nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  than  to  fet  one  child  to  keep  another  ;  this 
conduct  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has 
rendered  others  miferable  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafeft  and  bed 
method  of  leading  them  about,  is  by  the  hands.    The 

*  The  mrrfe  ought  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a  proper 
pofition  ;  as  deformity  is  often  the  confequence  of  inattention  to 
this  circumitance.  Its  fituation  ought  alfo  to  be  frequently 
changed.  I  have  known  a  child's  legs  bent  all  on  one  iide,  by 
the  nurfe  carrying  it  conltantly  on  one  arm. 

common 
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jcommon  way,  of  Twinging  them  in  leading  firings, 
fixed  to  their  backs,  has  feveral  bad  confequences. 
It  makes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs 
with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  ftomach  and  bread  ; 
by  this  means  the  breathing  is  obdrueted,  the  bread 
flattened,  and  the  bowels  compreffedj  which  mud 
hurt  the  digedion,  and  occafion  confumptions  of  the 
lungs,  and  other  difeafes. 

It  is  a  common  notion,  that  if  children  are  fet  upon 
their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverfe  -of 
this  is  true.  Every  member  acquires  flrength  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children  are 
weak  indeed,  but  their  bodies  are  proportionally  light ; 
and  had  they  ikill  to  direct  themfelves,  they  would 
foon  be  able  to  fupport  their  own  weight.  Whoever 
heard  of  any  other  animal  that  became  crooked  by 
ufmg  its  legs  too  foon  ?  Indeed,  if  a  child  is  not  per- 
mitted to  make  any  ufe  of  its  legs  till  a  conliderable 
time  after  the  birth,  and  be  then  fet  upon  them  with 
its  whole  weight  at  once,  there  may  be  lb  me  danger ; 
but  this  proceeds  entirely  from  the  child's  not  hav- 
ing been  accudcmed  to  ufe  its  legs  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great 
gainers  by  making  their  children  lie  or  lit  while  they 
themfelves  work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  midaken. 
By  neglecting  to  give  their  children  exercife,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  a  long  time  before  they  can  do 
any  thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpcnd  more  on  me- 
dicine than  would  have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  mod  ufeful 
bufmefs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  employed  : 
but  alas !  it  is  not  always  in  their  power.  Poverty 
often  obliges  them  to  neglect  their  offspring  in 
order  to  procure  the  neceffaries  of  life.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  intered  as  well  as  the 
duty  of  the  public  to  aflid  them.  Ten  thoufand 
C  4  times 
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times  more  benefit  would  acme  to  the  State,  by  en- 
abling the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  than 
from  all  the  hofpitals  *  that  ever  can  be  erected  for 
that  purpofe. 

Whoever  confiders  the  ftructure  of  the  human  body- 
will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  exercife 
for  the  health  of  children.  The  body  is  compofed 
of  an  infinite  number  of  tubes,  whofe  fluids  can- 
not be  pufhed  on  without  the  action  and  preffure 
of  the  mufcles.  But,  if  the  fluids  remain  inactive, 
obftructions  mud  happen,  and  the  humours  will 
of  courfe  be  viti^r'd,  which  cannot  fail  to  occafion 
difeafes.  Nature  has  furnifhed  both  the  vefTels 
which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  numerous 
valves,  in  order  that  the  action  of  every  mufcle 
might  pufh  forward  their  contents ;  but  without 
action,  this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  ef- 
fect. This  part  of"  the  animal  ceconomy  proves  to  a 
demonftration  the  neceflity  of  exercife  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health.  ' 

Arguments  to  fhew  the  importance  of  exercife 
might  be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy ;  without  exercife,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different 
fecretions  duly  performed  ;  without  exercife,  the  fluids 
cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  folids  ren- 
dered flrong  or  firm.  The  action  of  the  heart,  the 
motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  vital  functions  are 
greatly  a  flitted  by   exercife.  *  But  to  point  out  the 

*  If  it  were  made  the  interefr,  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren alive,  we  mould  lofe  very  few  of  them.  A  fmall  premium 
given  annually  to  each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive 
at  the  year's  end,  would  fave  more  infant  lives  than  if  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  crown  were  expended  on  hofpitals  for  this  purpofe. 
This  would  make  the  poor  cfteem  fertility  a  blefling  ;  whereas 
many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe  that  can  befal  them  ; 
and  in  place  of  wifhing  their  children  to  live,  fo  far  does  poverty 
get  the  better  of  natural  affection,  that  they  are  often  very  happy 
when  they  die. 

manner 
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manner  in  which  thefe  effects  are  produced,  would 
lead  us  further  into  the  ceconomy  of  the  human  body, 
than  moft  of  thofe  for  whom  this  treatife  is  intended 
would  be  able  to  follow.  We  fhall  therefore  only 
add,  that,  where  exercife  is  neglected,  none  of  the 
animal  functions  can  be  duly  performed  •,  and  when 
that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  conftitution  muft  go  to 
wreck. 

A  good  conftitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  fir  ft 
object  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a  foun^ 
dation  for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy  in  life :  and 
whoever  neglects  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to  his 
offspring,  but  to  fociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which 
they  hurt  the  conflitutions  of  their  children,  is  the 
fending  them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often 
done  folely  to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is 
at  fchool,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchool- 
malter  is  made  the  nurfe  ;  and  the  poor  child  is  fixed 
to  a  feat  feven  or  eight  hours  a  day,  which  time 
ought  to  be  fpent  in  exercife  and  diverfions.  Sit- 
ting fo  long  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  word  effects 
upon  the  body  ;  nor  is  the  mind  lefs  injured.  Early 
application  weakens  the  faculties,  and  often  fixes  in 
the  mind  an  averfion  to  books,  which  continues  for 
life  *. 

But,  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  conflitutions,  Our  anceftors,  who  fel- 
dom  went  to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  lefs  learned 
than  we.    Bat  we  imagine  the  boy's  education  will  be 

*  It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to  inilrucl  their  chil- 
dren, at  lead  till  they  are  of  an  age  proper  to  take  fome  care  of 
themfelves.  This  would  tend  much  to  confirm  the  ties  of  parental 
tendernefs  and  filial  affe&ion,  of  the  want  of  which  there  are  at 
prefent  fo  many  deplorable  inftances.  Though  few  fathers  have 
time  to  inftruct  their  children,  yet  moft  mothers  have  j  and  furely 
v  cannot  be  better  employed. 

quite 
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quite  marred,  unlefs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  his 
nurfe's  arms.  No  wonder  if  Rich  hot-bed  plants  teU 
dom  become  either  fcholars  or  men! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchools,  but  their  number,  often  proves  hurtful. 
Children  are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds 
within  doors  ;  their  breathing  not  only  renders  the 
place  unwholefome,  but  if  any  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  be  difeafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infection.  A 
lingle  child  has  been  often  known  to  communicate 
the  bloody  flux,  the  hooping-cough,  the  itch,  or  other 
cutaneous  difeafes,  to  almoir.  every  individual  in  a 
numerous  fchool. 

But,  if  fafhion  mud  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers, 
as  they  value  the  interefts  of  fociety,  not  to  confine 
them  too  long  at  a  time,  but  allow  them  to  run 
about  and  play  at  fuch  active  diverfions  as  may  pro- 
mote their  growth,  and  ftrengthen  their  conllitut'mns. 
Were  boys,  inftead  of  being  whipped  for  ftealing 
an  hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  encouraged 
to  employ  a  proper  part  of  their  time  in  thefe  manly 
and  ufeful  exercifes,  it  would  have  many  excellent 
effects. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,  if,  at  a 
proper  age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exercife. 
This  would  increafe  their  ftrength,  infpire  them 
with  courage,  and  when  their  country  called  for 
their  afiiftance,  would  enable  them  to  ac~t  in  her 
defence,  without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a  tedious 
and  troublefome  courfe  of  inftruclions,  at  a  time 
when  they  are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new  motions,  ge-C 
tures,  &c.  * 

*  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  matters  of  academies  now  begin 
to  put  in  practice  this  advice.  Each  of  them  ought  to  keep  a  drill 
ferjeant  for  teaching  the  boys  the  military  exercife.  This,  befides 
contributing  to  their  health  and  vigour  of  body,  would  have  many 
other  happy  efftcis. 

An 
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An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the  belt 
natural  conftitution  ;  and  if  boys  are  brought  up  in  a 
more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought  to  be, 
they  will  never  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurt- 
ful to  the  conftitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mifs  is 
fet  down  to  her  frame  before  (he  can  put  on  her 
clothes ;  and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at 
the  needle  is  the  only  thing  that  can  entitle  her  to 
general  efteem.  It  is  unnecefiary  here  to  infill 
upon  the  dangerous  confequences  of  obliging  girls 
to  fit  too  much.  They  are  pretty  well  known,  and 
are  too  often  felt  at  a  certain  time  of  life.  But 
fuppofmg  this  critical  period  to  be  got  over,  greater 
dangers  (till  await  them  when  they  come  to  be  mo- 
thers. Women  who  have  been  early  accuftomed  to 
a  fedentary  life,  generally  run  great  hazard  in  child- 
bed ;  while  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  romp 
about,  and  take  fufficient  exercife,  are  feldom  in  any 
danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a  girl  who  can  at  the  fame 
time  boaft  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and 
a  good  conftitution.  Clofe  and  early  confinement 
generally  occafions  indigeftions,  head-achs,  pale  com- 
plexions, pain  of  the  ftomach,  lofs  of  appetite,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body. 
The  laft  of  thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
confidering  the  awkward  poftures  in  which  girls  fit 
at  many  kinds  of  needle- work,  and  the  delicate 
flexible  ftate  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of 
life. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daughters 
Jnftru&ed  in  many  trifling  accomplishments,  employ 
them  in  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and  allow  them 
fuilicient  exercife  in  the  open  air,  they  would  both 
make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  ufeful 
members  of  fociety.  1  am  no  enemy  to  genteel 
accomplifhments,   but  would  have  them  only  con- 

fidered 
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fidered  as  fecondary,  and  always   difregarded  when 
they  impair  health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a  great  advantage  for 
children  to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread. 
This  opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were 
fo  employed  as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth  ; 
but,  when  thefe  fuflcr,  fociety,  indead  of  being  be- 
nefited, is  a  real  loier  by  their  labour.  There 
few  employments,  except  fedentary  ones,  by  which 
children  can  earn  a  livelihood  ;  and  if  they  be  fet 
to  thefe  too  foon,  it  ruins  their  conflitutions.  Thus, 
by  gaining  a  few  years  from  childhood,  we  gene- 
rally l.ofe  twice  as  many  in  the  latter  period  of  life, 
and  even  render  the  perlon  lefs  ufeful  while  he  does 
live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisficd  of  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
fervation,  we  need  only  look  into  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns,  where  we  mall  find  a  puny  dege- 
nerate race  of  people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their 
lives,  feldom  exceeding  the  middle  period  of  life ; 
or  if  they  do,  being  unfit  for  bufinefs,  they  become 
a  burden  to  fociety.  Thus  arts  and  manufactures, 
though  they  may  increafe  the  riches  of  a  country, 
are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  health  of  its  in- 
habitants. Good  policy  would  therefore  require, 
that  fuch  people  as  labour  during  life,  fhould  not 
be  fet  too  early  to  work.  Every  perfon  converfant 
in  the  breed  of  horfes,  or  other  working  ani- 
mals, knows,  that  if  they  be  fet  to  hard  labour 
too  foon,  they  never  will  turn  out  to  advantage. 
This  is  equally  true  with  refpecl  to  the  human 
fpecies. 

There  are  neverthelefs  various  ways  of  employing 
young  people  without  hurting  their  health.  The 
eafier  parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any  bufinefs 
carried  on  without  doors,  are  moft  proper.  Thefe 
are  employments  which  moft  young  people  are  fond 

of, 
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of,  and  fome  parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted  to 
their  age,  tafte,  and  ftrength  *. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  necemty 
of  employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to 
allow  them  fufficient  time  for  active  diverfions  with- 
out. This  would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more 
work,  and  prevent  their  coxiftitutions  from  being 
hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fuf- 
ficient •,  but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  *  One  hour 
fpent  in  running,  or  any  other  exercife  without 
doors,  is  worth  ten  within.  When  children  cannot 
go  abroad,  they  may  indeed  be  exercifed  at  home. 
The  befl  method  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them 
run  about  in  a  long  room,  or  dance.  This  lad 
kind  of  exercife,  if  not  carried  to  excefs,  is  of  ex- 
cellent fervice  to  young  people.  It  cheers  the  fpi- 
rits,  promotes  perfpiration,  flrengthens  the  limbs, 
&c.  I  knew  an  eminent  phyfician  who  ufed  to  fay* 
that  he  made  his  children  dance,  inftead  of  giving 
them  phyfic.  It  were  well  if  more  people  followed 
his  example. 

The  cold  bath  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to 
exercife.  By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  ftrength- 
ened,  the-  circulation  and  fecretions  promoted,  and, 
were  it  conducted  with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as 
the  rickets,  fcrophula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  pre- 
vented. The  ancients,  who  took  every  method  to 
render  children  hardy  and  robuft,  were  no  flrangers 
to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath ;  and,  if  we  may  credit 
report,  the  practice  of  immerfing  children  daily  in 
cold  water  mult  have  been  very  common  among  our 
anceftors. 

*  I  have  been  told  that  in  China,  where  the  police  is  the  beft. 
in  the  world,  all  the  children  are  employed  in  the  eafier  part  of 
gardening  and  hufbandry  ;  as  weeding,  gathering  (tones  off  the 
land,  and  fuch  like. 

The 
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The  greateft  objection  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
arifes  from  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  nurfes. 
Thefe  are  often  fo  fhong,  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
bring  them  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  it.  I  have 
known  fome  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a  child's 
fkin  after  bathing  it,  left  it  mould  deftroy  the  effect 
of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put  cloths  dipt  in 
the  water  upon  the  child,  and  either  put  it  to  bed. 
or  fuffer  it  to  go  about  in  that  condition.  Some 
believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the  water  depends 
upon  its  being  dedicated  to  a  particular  faint  ;  while 
others  place  their  confidence  in  a  certain  number  of 
dips,  as  three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like  ;  and  the 
world  could  not  perfuade  them,  if  thefe  do  not  fuc- 
ceed,  to  try  it  a  little  longer.  Thus,  by  the  whims  of 
nurfes,  children  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  phyfician  from  that  medicine  are 
often  fruf hated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  fet  afide  the 
cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a  wrong  ufe  of 
it.  Every  child,  when  in  health,  fhould  at  lead 
have  its  extremities  daily  warned  in  cold  water.  This 
is  a  partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  than 
none.  In  winter  this  may  fuffice  ;  but,  in  the  warm 
feafon,  if  a  child  be  relaxed,  or  feem  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  the  rickets  or  fcrophula,  its  whole  body 
ought  to  be  frequently  immerfed  in  cold  water.  Care 
however  mull  be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body 
is  hot,  or  the  ftomach  full.  The  child  mould  be 
dipped  only  once  at  a  time,  mould  be  taken  out 
immediately,  and  have  its  fkin  well  rubbed  with  a 
dry  cloth. 

The  bad  Effefls  of  unwholefome  Air  upon  Children. 

Few  things  prove  more  deftructive  to  children 
than  confined  or  unwholefome  air.  This  is  one 
reafon  why  fo  few  of  thofe  infants,  who  are  put 
into   bofpitaiSj  c*   parifn   workhoufes,    live.     Thefe 

places 
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places  are  generally  crowded  with  old,  fickly,  and 
infirm  people ;  by  which  means  the  air  is  rendered 
fo  extremely  pernicious,  that  it  becomes  a  poifon  to 
infants. 

Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  deflru&ive 
to  many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.  There 
the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty, 
confined  houfes,  to  which  the  frefh  air  has  hardly 
any  accefs.  Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy 
and  robuft,  may  live  in  fuch  Situations,  yet  they 
generally  prove  fatal  to  their  offspring,  few  of 
whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  thofe  who  do  are 
weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people  are  not  in  a, 
condition  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into  the 
open  air,  we  muft  lay  our  account  with  loflng  the 
greater  part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this 
excufe.  It  is  their  bufmefs  to  fee  that  their  chil- 
dren be  daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept 
in  the  open  air  for  a  fufficient  time.  This  will  al- 
ways fucceed  better  if  the  mother  goes  along  with 
them.  Servants  are  often  negligent  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, and  allow  a  child  to  fit  or  lie  on  the  damp 
ground,  inftead  of  leading  or  carrying  it  about. 
The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well  as  her  children ; 
and  how  can  me  be  better  employed  than  in  attend- 
ing them  ? 

A  very  bad  cuflom  prevails,  of  making  children 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three 
beds  into  one  chamber.  Inflead  of  this,  the  nurfery 
ought  always  to  be  the  largeft  and  bell  aired  room 
in  the  houfe.  When  children  are  confined  in  fmall 
apartments,  the  air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome, 
but  the  heat  relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them  de- 
licate, and  difpofes  them  to  colds  and  many  other 
diforders.  Nor  is  the  cuftom  of  wrapping  them 
up  too  clofe  in  cradles  lefs  pernicious.  One  would 
think  that  nurfes  were  afraid  left  children  mould 
fuffer  by  breathing  free  air,  as  many  of  them  ac- 
tually 
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tually  cover  the  child's  face  while  afleep,  and  others 
wrap  a  covering  over  the  whole  cradle,  by  which 
means  the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the  lame  air 
over  and  over  all  the  time  it  fleeps.  Cradles  indeed 
are  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  and  it 
would  be  better  if  the  ufe  of  them  were  totally  laid 
afide  *. 

A  child  is  generally  laid  to  fleep  with  all  its  clothes 
on  ;  and  if  a  number  of  others  are  heaped  above  them, 
it  muft  be  over  heated  ;  by  which  means  it  cannot  fail 
to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out  of  the  cradle,  and 
expofed  to  the  open  air  with  only  its  ufual  cloathing, 
which  is  too  frequently  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
fleep  all  night  in  warm  clofe  apartments,  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  compared  to  plants,  nuried  in  a 
hot-houfe,  inltead  of  the  open  air.  Though  fuch 
plants  may  by  this  means  be  kept  alive  for  fome  time, 
they  will  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of  lirength,  vi- 
gour, and  magnitude,  which  they  would  have  ac- 
quired in  the  open  air,  nor  would  they  be  able  to  bear 
it  afterwards,  fhould  they  be  expofed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  open  air,  fhould  not  be  too 
early  fent  to  great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and 
unwholefome.  This  is  frequently  done  with  a  view- 
to  forward  their  education,  but  proves  very  hurtful 

*  It  is  amazing  how  children  efcape  fuffocation,  confidering  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  often  rolled  up  in  flannels,  &c.  I  lately 
attended  an  infant,  whom  I  found  muffled  up  over  head  and  ears 
in  many  folds  of  flannel,  though  it  was  in  the  middle  of  June.  I 
begged  for  a  little  free  air  to  the  poor  babe ;  but  though  this 
indulgence  was  granted  during  my  flay,  I  found  it  always  on  my 
return  in  the  fame  fituation.  Death,  as  might  be  expected,  foon 
freed  the  infant  from  all  its  miferies :  but  it  was  not  in  my  power 
to  free  the  minds  of  its-parents  fromthofe  prejudices  which  proved 
fatal  to  their  child. 

I  was  very  lately  called  to  fee  an  infant  which  was  faid  to 
be  expiring  in  convulfion  fits.  I  defired  the  mother  to  flrip  the 
child,  and  wrap  it  in  a  loofe  covering.  It  had  no  more  convulfion 
fits. 

to 
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to  their  health.  All  fchools  and  feminaries  of  learning 
ought,  if  pofiible,  to  be  fo  fituated  as  to  have  frefh, 
dry,  wholefome  air,  and  mould  never  be  too  much 
crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  particular 
advantages  of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the 
bad  confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want  of 
it,  1  (hall  only  obferve,  that  of  feveral  thoufands 
of  children  which  have  been  under  my  care,  I  do 
not  remember  one  inftance  of  a  fingle  child  who 
continued  healthy  in  a  clofe  confined  ntuation  ;  but 
have  often  known  the  moil  obftinate  difeafes  cured 
by  removing  them  from  fuch  a  lituation  to  an  open 
tree  air. 

OfNurfes. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
choice  of  nurfes.  This  would  be  wafting  time.  Com- 
mon fenfe  will  direct,  every  one  to  chufe  a  woman  who ' 
is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk*.  Ifihebeat 
the  fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  fne 
can '"hardly  fail  to  make  a  proper  nurfe.  After  all, 
however,  the  only  certain  proof  of  a  good  nurfe,  is 
a  healthy  child  upon  her  breaft.  But,  as  the  milcon- 
duc~t  of  nurfes  often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will 
be  of  importance  to  point  out  a  few  of  their  moil 
baneful  errors,  in  order  to  roufe  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents, and  to  make  them  look  more  ftrictly  into  the 
conduct  of  thofe  to  whom  they  commit  the  care  of 
their  infant  offspring. 

Though  it  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  yet  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  every  woman  who 
nurfes  for  hire  fkould be  carefully  looked  after,  other  wife 
fhe  may  neglect  to  do  her  duty.  For  this  reafon  parents 
ought  always  to  have  their  children  nurfed  under  their 

*  1  have  often  known  people  fo  impofed  upon,  as  to  give  an 
infant  to  a  nurfe  to  be  fuckled  who  had  not  one  drop  of  rniik  in 
her  breaft. 

D  own 
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own  eye,  if  poflible;  and  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
they  mould  be  extremely  circiimipect  in  the  choice 
of  thofe  perfons  to  whom  they  intrult  them.  It 
is  folly  to  imagine  that  any  woman,  who  abandons 
her  own  child  to  iuckle  another  for  the  lake  of  gain, 
ihould  feel  all  the  affections  of  a  parent  towards  her 
nurfling :  yet  fo  necellary  are  thefe  ailettions  in  a  nurfe, 
that,  but  for  them,  the  human  race  would  foon  bs 
extinct* 

One  of  the  mofl  common  faults  of  thofe  who 
nurfe  for  hire,  is  doling  children  with  ilup 
rives,  or  fuch  things  as  lull  them  aileep.  An  in- 
dolent nurfe,  who  does  not  give  a  child  fuliicient  ex- 
ercife  in  the  open  air  to  make  it  lleep,  and  does 
not  churfe  to  be  difturbed  by  it  in  the  night,  will 
feldom  fail  to  procure  for  it  a  dofe  of  laudanum,  dia- 
codium,  faffron,  or  what  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe, 
a  dole  of  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe, 
though  they  be  certain  poifon  to  infants,  are  every 
day  adminillered  by  many  who  bear  the  character  of 
very  good  nurfes  *. 

A  nurfe  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  this  defect  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the 
child  wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  ftrong  liquors. 
This  is  an  egregious  miftake.  The  only  thing  that 
has  any  chance  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  nurfe's  milk, 
mult  be  fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as  cow's 
milk,  afs's  milk,  or  beef  tea,  with  a  little  bread.  It 
never  can  be  done  by  the  help  of  flrong  liquors. 
Thefe,  inftead  of  nourifhing  an  infant,  never  fail  to 
produce  the  contrary  efTecl. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  fuSering  them 
to  cry  long  and  vehemently.  This  ftrains  their 
tender  bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures, 
inflammations  of  the  throat,    lungs,    &c.     A  child 

*  If  a  mother  on  vifiting  her  child  at  nurfe  find  it  always  afleep, 
I  would  advife  her  to  remove  it  immediately ;  otherwife  it  will  foon 
lleep  its  lalU 

%  never 
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never  continues  to  cry  long  without  fome  caufe, 
which  might  always  be  discovered  by  proper  at- 
tention  ;  and  the  nurfe  who  can  hear  an  infant  cry 
till  it  has  almofl  fpent  itfelf,  without  endeavouring 
to  pleafe  it,  mud  be  cruel  indeed,  and  is  unworthy 
to  be  intruded  with  the  care  of  an  human  crea- 
ture. 

Nurfes  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to 
be  fufpected.  They  trull  to  it,  *  and  ncgledt  their 
duty.  I  never  knew  a  good  nurfe  who  had  her 
Godfrey's  cordial,  Daffy's  elixirs,  Dalby's  carmina- 
tive, he.  at  hand.  Such  generally  imagine,  that  a 
dofe'of  medicine  will  make  up  for  all  defects  in  food', 
air,  exercife,  and  cleanlinefs.  By  errors  of  this  kind, 
I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  one  half  the  children  who 
die  annually  in  London  lofe  their  lives. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  another 
very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indolent  nurfes.  This  is 
not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets  the  infant, 
and,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occafions  fcrophulas, 
rickets,  and  other  difeafes.  A  dirty  nurfe  is  always 
to  be  fufpecled. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the 
fkin  :  by  this  means  fevers  and  other  difeafes  are 
prevented.  Nurfes  are  apt  to  miftake  fuch  critical 
eruptions  for  an  itch,  or  fome  other  infectious 
diforder.  Accordingly  they  take  every  method  to 
drive  them  in.  In  this  way  many  children  lofe  their 
lives ;  and  no  wonder,  as  nature  is  oppofed  in  the 
very  method  flie  takes  to  relieve  them.  It  ought  to 
be  a  rule,  which  every  nurfe  mould  obferve,  never 
to  flop  any  eruption  without  proper  advice,  or  be- 
ing well  allured  that  it  is  not  of  a  critical  nature.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  without  previous  eva* 
cuations. 

Loofe  ftools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature 

often  prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants. 

D  2  tf 
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If  thefe  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to 
checked  ;  but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the 
-greateft  caution.  Nurfes,  upon  the  fir  ft  appearance 
of  loofe  (tools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ufe  of  aftringents, 
or  fuch  things  as  bind  the  body.  Hence  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  occafioned. 
A  dofe  of  rhubarb,  a  gentle  vomit,  or  fome  other 
evacuation,  fhould  always  precede  the  ufe  of  altriiv 
gent  medicines. 

One  of  the  greatefl:  faults  of  nurfes  is,  concealing 
the  difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This  they 
are  extremely  apt  to  do,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe 
is  the  effect  of  their  own  negligence.  Many  inftanccs 
might  be  given  ofperfons  who  have  been  rendered 
lame  for  life  by  a  fail  from  their  nurfe's  arms,  which 
flie,  through  fear,  concealed  till  the  misfortune  was 
pall  cure.  Every  parent  who  intrufts  a  nurfe  with 
the  care  of  a  child,  ought  to  give  her  the  ftricteft 
charge  not  to  conceal  the  molt  trilling  diforder  or 
misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 

We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a  nurfe,  who  conceals 
any  misfortune  which  happens  to  a  child  under  her 
care,  till  it  lofes  its  life  or  limbs,  fhould  not  be 
punifhed.  A  few  examples  of  this  would  fave  the 
lives  of  many  infants  ;  but  as  there  is  little  reafon 
to  expect  that  it  ever  will  be  the  cafe,  we  would 
earneftly  recommend  it  to  ail  parents  to  look  care- 
fully after  their  children,  and  not  to  trull  fo  valu- 
able  a  treafure  entirely  in  the  hands   of  an  hire* 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  un- 
worthy of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  manage- 
-ment  of  children  depend  not  only  their  health  and 
.  ufefulnefs  in  life,  but  like  wife  the  fafety  and  pro- 
fperity  of  the  ftate  to  which  they  belong.  Effemi- 
nacy ever  will  prove  the  ruin  of  any  ftate  where  it 
prevails  ;  and,  when  its  foundations  are  laid  in  in- 
fancy, it  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly  eradicated. 

Parents 
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Parents  who  love  their  offspring,  and  wifh  well  to 
their  country,  ought  therefore,  in  the  management  of 
their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  have  a 
tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  effeminate,  and  to 
take  every  method  in  their  power  to  render  their  con- 
ftitutions  ftrong  and  hardy. 

By  arts  like  thefe 

Laconia  nurs'd  of  old  her  hardy  fons ; 

And  Rome's  unconquer'd  legions  urg'd  their  way, 

Unhurt,  thro'  every  toil  in  every  clime*. 


CHAP.    II. 

of  the  LABORIOUS,  the  SEDENTARY,  and 
the  STUDIOUS. 

THAT  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes  from 
the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a  fact  well 
known ;  but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a  matter  of  fome 
difficulty.  Mofl  people  are  under  the  neceflity  of  fol- 
lowing thofe  employments  to  which  they  have  been 
bred,  whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or  not.. 
For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  inveighing,  in  a  general 
way,  as  fome  authors  have  done,  again!!,  thofe  oc- 
cupations which  are  hurtful  to  health,  we  mall  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  circumflances  in  each  of 
them  from  which  the  danger  chiefly  arifes,  and  to 
propofe  the  mofl  rational  methods  of  preventing 
it. 

Chymifts,  founders,  forgers,  glafs-makers,  and 
feveral  other  artifts,  are  hurt  by  the  unwhblefome 
air  which  they  are  obliged  to  breathe.     This  air  is 

*  Armftrong. 
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not  only  loaded  with  the  noxious  exhalations  arlf- 

ing  from  metals  and  minerals,  but  is  fo  charged 
with  phlogiiton  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  expand- 
ing the  lungs  diffidently,  and  anfwering  the  other 
important  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  proceed 
afthmas,  coughs,  and  confumptioni  of  the  lungs, 
fo  incident  to  perfons  who  follow  thefe  employ- 
ments. 

To  prevent  fuch  confequences,  as  far  as  poflible,  the 
places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on,  ought 
to  be  conftructed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  difcharge 
ihe  fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  admit  a  ircc 
current  of  frefh  air.  Such  artifts  ought  never  to  con- 
tinue long  at  work  ;  and  when  they  give  over,  they 
mould  fuffer  themfelves  to  cool  gradually,  and  put  on 
their  clothes  before  they  go  into  the  open  air.  They 
ought  never  to  drink  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak, 
or  watery  liquors,  while  their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to 
indulge  in  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold 
on  the  flomach  *. 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are  like- 
wife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air,  by  its  flag- 
nation  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper  fpring 
and  other  qualities  necelfary  for  refpiration,  but  is  of- 
ten loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as  to  become 
a  moil  deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  mod  deftrucHve 
to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the.  fire  da?np^  and  the 
choke  damp.  In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a  poifon 
by  its  being  leaded  with  phlogiiton.  The  danger  from 
the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it  explode  be- 
fore it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities  ;  and  the 
latter  may  be  generally  carried  off  by  promoting  a  free 
circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 

*  When  perfons  heated  with  labour  have  drank  cold  liquor,  they 
ought  to  continue  at  work  for  fome  time  after. 

Miners 
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Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefome  air,  but 
likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their 
fkin,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or  taken  up 
into  the  body,  and  occafion  palfies,  vertigoes,  aud 
other  nervous  affections,  which  often  prove  fatal. 
Fallopius  obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of 
mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead, 
and  feveral  other  metals,  are  likewife  very  pernicious 
to  the  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fading,  nor  to 
continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 
nourifhing,  and  their  liquor  generous  :  nothing  more 
certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They  mould 
by  all  means  avoid  coftivenefs.  This  may^  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a  little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  fallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the 
body,  but  fheathes  and  defends  the  inteftines  from 
the  ill  effects  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines 
or  metals  ought  to  warn  carefully,  and  to  change 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  give  over  working. 
Nothing  would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of 
fuch  people  than  a  ftrict,  and  almoft  religious  regard 
to  cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of 
white  lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are 
liable  to  the  fame  difeafes  as  miners  ;  and  ought  to 
obferve  the  fame  directions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who  work 
in  putrid  animal  fubftances,  are  likewife  liable  to  fuf- 
fer  from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of  thefe 
bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to  clean- 
linefs as  miners ;  and  when  they  are  affected  with 
naufea,  ficknefs,  or  indigeftion,  we  would  advife  them 
to  take  a  vomit  or  a  gentle  purge.  Such  fubftances 
ought  always  to  be  manufactured  as  foon  as  poffible. 
When  long  kept,  they  not  only  become  unwholefome 
to  thofe  who  manufacture  them,  but  likewife  to  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  who  ufe  them. 

D  4  It 
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It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  fubjecl:,  to  fpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perfons 
of  everv  occupation  ;  we  fhall  therefore  confuler  man- 
kind  under  the  general  clafies  of  i  u9  Sedei. 

and  Studious. 

THE    LABOR  I  OU 

Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments 
are  in  general  the  moil  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the 
nature  of  their  occupations,  and  I  they 

are  carried  on,  ex  pole  them  more  particularly  to  fome 
difeafes.     Huibandrnen,  for  i  poled  to 

all  the  viciflltudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in  this 
country,  are  often  very  •  occa- 

fion  cold*,  coughs,  q;  ifkns,  fever;,       | 

ether  acute  diforders.  They  are  likewife  forced  to 
work  hard,    and  often  to  carry  bin  bove  their 

ftrength,  which,  by  01  ining  the  ,  occafion 

afthmas,  ruptures,  pleurifies,  &c. 

Thofe  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  afllicled 
v.iih  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned  by  the 
frequent  vicillitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor  living, 
bad  water,  fitdng  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  even- 
ing dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they  are  frequently 
expofed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
&c.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alio  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with  more 
violence  than  neceflary  for  common  refpiration  ;  by 
this  means  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs  are  over* 
ftretched,  and  often  buift,  infomuch  that  a  fpitting 
of  blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  mentions  an 
infhnce  to  this  purpofe,  of  a  man,  who,  upon  a  wa- 
ger, carried  an  afs ;  but  was  foon  after  feized  with  a 
fever,  a  vomiting.of  blood,  and  a  rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effect  of 
mere  laziilefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once 
what  fhould  be  done  at  twice.    Sometimes  it  proceeds 

from 
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from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
ilrongeft  men  are  mod  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  bur- 
dens, hard  labour,  or  feats  of  activity.  It  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  boafts  of  his  ftrength  without  a  rupture, 
a  fpitting  of  blood,  or  tome  other  difeafe,  which  he 
reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine 
the  daily  inftances  we  have  of  the  fatal  effects  of  car* 
rying  great  weights,  running,  wreft ling,  and  the  like, 
would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  fuch  :es. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  necef- 
iarily  require  a  great  exertion  of  ftrength  ;  as  porters, 
blackfmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  follow 
thefe  but  men  of  ftrong  body  ;  and  they  mould  never 
exert  their  ftrength  to  the  utmoft,  nor  work  too  long. 
When  the  muicles  are  violently  {trained,  frequent 
reft  is  necefiary,  in  order  that  they  may  recover  their 
tone ;  without  this,  the  ftrength  and  conftitutien 
will  foon  be  worn  out,  and  a  premature  old  ago  be 
induced. 

The  erifipelas,  or  St.  Anthony's  fire,  is  a  difeafe 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a  fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet  feet, 
keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  &c.  It  is  impoflible  for  thofe  who  labour 
without  doors  always  to  guard  againft  thefe  inconve- 
niences ;  but  it  is  known  from  experience,  that  their 
ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevented  by  proper 
care. 

The  iliac  pafiion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes 
as  the  erifipelas ;  but  they  may  likewife  proceed  from 
flatulent  and  indigeftible  food.  Labourers  generally 
eat  unfermented  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye, 
and  other  windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  devour  great 
quantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  ftewed,  or  raw, 
with  various  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which 

they 
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they  often  drink  four  milk,  ftale  final  1  beer,  or  the 
like.  Such  a  mixture  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels 
with  wind,  and  occafion  difeafes  of  thofe  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
extremities,  are  likewiie  common  among  thofe  who 
labour  without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often  attri- 
buted to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon  :  but  they 
generally  proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after  cold, 
or  the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids,  &c. 
come  from  the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to  the  lire, 
and  the  latter  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water, 
by  which  means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in  thofe 
parts  are  fuddenly  expanded,  and,  the  veffels  not 
vielding  fo  quickly,  a  ftrangulation  happens,  and  an 
inflammation  or  a  mortification  enfues. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought 
to  keep  at  a  diltance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to 
warn  their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well 
with  a  dry  cloth.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  people 
are  fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe,  the  only  remedy 
Is  to  rub  the  parts  affected  with  fnow,  or,  where  it 
cannot  be  had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held 
near  the  fire,  or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a  mortifi- 
cation will  generally  enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down 
and  ileep  in  the  fun.  This  practice  is  fo  dangerous, 
that  they  often  awake  in  a  burning  fever.  Thefe  ar- 
dent fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of 
fummer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently  oc- 
cafioned  by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off 
work,  which  they  ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  they  fhould  go  home,  or  at  leaifc  get  un- 
der fome  cover  where  they  may  repofe  themfelves  in 
fafety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the 
fields  from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any 

thing. 
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thing.  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  How- 
ever homely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at 
regular  times  ;  and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more 
frequently  they  mould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not 
frequently  replenifhed  with  frefh  nourffhment,  they 
foon  become  putrid,  and  produce  fevers  of  the  very 
word  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpect 
to  what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere 
indolence,  ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might, 
for  the  fame  expence,  have  that  which  is  wholefome. 
In  fome  parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  carelefs 
even  to  take  the  trouble  of  dreffmg  their  own  victuals. 
Such  people  would  live  upon  one  meal  a-day  in  indo- 
lence, rather  than  labour,  though  it  were  to  procure 
them  the  greateft  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a  very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned 
among  labourers  by  poor  living.  When  the  body  is 
not  fufficiently  nourifhed,  the  humours  become  viti- 
ated, and  the  folids  weak  ;  from  whence  the  mod 
fatal  confequences  enfue.  Poor  living  is  likewife  pro- 
ductive of  many  of  thofe  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  fre- 
quent among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  It  is  remark- 
able that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food,  are 
generally  affected  with  difeafes  of  the  ikin,  which  fel- 
dom  fail  to  difappear  when  they  are  put  upon  a  good 
pafture.  This  (hews  how  much  a  good  (late  of  the 
humours  depends  upon  a  fufficient  quantity  of  pro- 
per njurifhment. 

Poverty  not  only  occafions,  but  aggravates,  many 
of  the  difeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have 
much  foreiight  5  and,  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in  their 
power  to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to  make  a 
fhift  to  live  from  day  to  day ;  and  when  any  difeafe 
overtakes  them,  they  are  miferable  indeed.  Here  the 
godlike  virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to  exert  itfelf. 
To  relieve  the  induftrious  poor  in  diftrefs,  is  furely 
the  moft  exalted  aft  of  religion  and  humanity.  They 

alone, 
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alone,  who  are  witnefles  of  thofe  fcenes  of  calamity^ 
can  form  a  notion  of  what  numbers  perifli  in  difeafes, 
for  want  of  proper  afiiflance,  and  even  for  want  of 
the  necerTaries  of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a  foolifh  emulation, 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
they  overheat  themfelves  to  fuch  a  decree  as  to  oc- 
cafion  a  fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner, 
ferve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  Self- 
murderers. 

The  office  of  zfoldter,  in  time  of  war,  may  be 
ranked  among  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers 
fufier  many  hardfhips  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons, 
long  marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  un- 
wholefome  climates,  bad  water,  £:c.  Thefe  occafion 
fevers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes, 
which  generally  do  greater  execution  than  the  fword, 
efpecially  when  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in 
the  feafon.  A  few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will 
often  prove  more  fatal  than  an  engagement. 

Thofe  who  have  the  command  of  armies  mould  take 
care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  cloathed  and  well  fed. 
They  ought  alfo  to  finiiri  their  campaigns  in  due  fea- 
fon, and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well-aired 
winter  quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  keep  the  fick  at  a  proper  diftance  from  thofe 
in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preferve  the  lives  of 
the  foldiery  •« 

Sailors 

•  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  foldiers  fuffer  not  lefs  from 
indolence  and  intemperance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hard- 
ships in  time  of  war.  If  men  are  idle  they  will  be  vicious.  It 
would  therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could  a  fcheme  be  formed 
for  rendering  the  military,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy 
and  more  ufeful.  Thefe  defirable  objccls  might,  in  our  opinion, 
be  obtained,  by  employing  them  for  fome  hours  every  day,  and 
advancing  their  pay  accordingly.  By  this  means,  idlenefs,  the 
mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered, 
public  works,  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads,  &c.  might  be 

made 
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Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  among  the  Iabo* 
rious.  They  undergo  great  hardships  trom  change 
of  climate,  the  inclemency  of  weather,  hard  labour, 
bad  provifions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  import- 
ance both  to  the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom, 
that  too  much  pains  can  never  be  beftowed  in  point- 
ing out  the  means  of  preferving  their  lives. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  fea-faring 
people  is  excefs.  When  they  get  on  more,  after  hav- 
ing been  long  at  fea,  -without  regard  to  the  climate, 
or  their  own  conftitutions,  they  plunge  headlong 
into  all  manner  of  riot,  and  often  perfift  till  a  fever 
puts  an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance,  and 
not  the  climate,  is  often  the  caufe  why  fo  many  of 
our  brave  failors  die  on  foreign  coafts.  Such  people 
ought  not  to  live  too  low  ;  but  they  will  find  mode- 
ration the  bell  defence  againft  fevers  and  many  other 
maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes 
getting  wet.  When  this  happens,  they  mould  change 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take 
every  method  to  reftore  the  perfpiration.  They 
mould  not,  in  this  cafe,  make  too  free  with  fpirits 
or  other  ftrong  liquors,  but  mould  rather  drink  them 
diluted  with  warm  water,  and  go  immediately  to  bed, 
where  a  found  fleep  and  a  gentle  fweat  would  let  all 
to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  failors  fuffers  mod  from  un- 
wholefome  food.  The  conflant  ufe  of  faked  pro- 
made  without  hurting  manufactures  ;  and  foldiers  might  be  en- 
abled to  marry  and  bring  up  children.  A  fcheme  of  this  kind 
might  eafiiy  be  conducted,  fo  as  not  to  deprefs  the  martial  fpirit, 
provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  day, 
and  always  to  work  without  doors :  no  foldiers  mould  be  differed 
to  work  too  long,  or  to  follow  any  fedentary  employment.  Se- 
dentary employments  render  men  weak  and  effeminate,  quite  unfit 
for  the  hard  (hips  of  war  :  whereas  working  for  a  few  hours  every 
day  without  doors,  would  inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace  their 


wcryesj  and  increafe  their  ftrength  and  courage* 
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vifions  vitiates  their  humours,  and  occafions  the 
fcurvy,  and  other  obftinate  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  prevent  this  difeafe  in  long  voyages ;  yet  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  might  be  done  to- 
wards effecting  to  defirable  an  end,  were  due  pains 
bellowed  for  that  purpoie.  For  example,  various 
roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a  long  time 
at  fea,  as  onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons,  oranges, 
tamarinds,  apples,  &c.  When  fruits  cannot  be  kept, 
the  juices  of  them,  either  frefh  or  fermented,  may. 
With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and  even  the  food  of  the 
{hip's  company,  ought  to  be  acidulated  in  long 
voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  humours.  Flour  will  keep  for  a  long  time  on 
board,  of  which  frefh  bread  might  frequently  be  made. 
Malt  too  might  be  kept,  and  infuied  with  boiling 
water  at  any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank  even 
in  form  of  wort,  is  very  wholelbme,  and  is  found  to 
be  an  antidote  againfl  the  fcurvy.  Small  wines  and 
cyder  might  likewife  be  plentifully  laid  in  ;  and 
fhould  they  turn  four,  they  would  (till  be  ufeful  as 
vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a  great  antidote  againfl  difeafes, 
and  fhould  be  ufed  by  all  travellers,  efpecially  at  fea. 
It  may  either  be  mixed  with  the  water  they  drink,  or 
taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife 
to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c. 
Frefh  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings 
made  of  peas  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  ufed 
plentifully.  Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to 
people  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would  tend 
to  preferve  the  health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful  fet  of 
men*. 

We 

*  Our  countryman,  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  has  mewn 
how  far,  by  proper  care  and  attention,  the  difeafes  formerly  fo 
fetal  to  feamen  may  be  prevented.  In  a  voyage  of  three  years 
and  eighteen  days,  during  which  he  wasexpefed  to  every  climate, 
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We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were 
paid  to  the  diet,  air,  cloathing,  and  above  all  things 
to  the  cleanlinefs  of  fea-faring  people,  they  would  be 
the  mod  healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world  ;  but  when 
thefe  are  negle&ed  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  bed  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend 
to  failors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coafts,  efpecially 
where  dampnefs  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark. 
This  will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  dif- 
cafes.  About  a  drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every 
day  ;  or  if  this  mould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce 
of  bark,  with-  half  an  ounce  of  orange  peel,  and  two 
drachms  of  make  root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be 
infufed  for  two  or  three  days  in  an  Engliih  quart  of 
brandy,  and  half  a  wine  glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  This  has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent 
antidote  againfl  fluxes,  putrid,  intermitting,  and  other 
fevers,  in  unhealthy  climates.  It  is  not  material  in 
what  form  this  medicine  is  taken.  It  may  either  be 
infufed  in  water,  wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended 
above,  or  made  into  an  electuary  with  fyrup  of  le- 
mons, oranges,  or  the  like. 

THE     SEDENTARY. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  man  than  a  fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs 
comprehends  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies. 
Almofl  the  whole  female  world,  and  in  manufacturing 
countries,  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  be  reck- 
oned fedentary  *. 

Agricul- 

from  the  52 °  north  to  the  71  °  of  fouth  latitude,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  men,  compofing  the  fhip's  company,  he  loll  only- 
one,  who  died  of  a  phthijis pulmonalis.  The  principal  means  he  ufed 
were,  topreferve  a  itrift  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  procure  abun- 
dance of  vegetables  and  frefli  provifions,  efpecially  good  water, 
and  to  allow  his  people  fufficient  time  for  reft. 

*  The  appellation  of  fedentary  has  generally  been  given  only 
to  the  {lupous ;  we  can  fee  no  reafon,  however,  for  reltricting  it 
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Agriculture,  the  firfl:  and  mod  healthful  of  all 
employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  any  other  bufmefs.  But  thofe  who  ima- 
gine that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufricient  to 
employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miitaken. 
An  ancient  Roman,  re   told,    could   maintain 

his  family  from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground. 
So  might  a  modern  Briton,  if  he  would  be  con- 
tented to  live  like  a  Roman.  This  fhews  what  an 
immenfe  increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  ad- 
mit of,  and  all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  the 
ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeftic  riches. 
Where  it  is  neglected,  whatever  wealth  may  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  poverty  and  mifery  will  abound 
at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fluctuating 
ftate  of  trade  and  manufactures,  that  thoufands  of 
people  may  be  in  full  employment  to-day  and  in  beg- 
gary to-morrow.  This  can  never  happen  to  thofe 
who  cultivate  the  ground.  They  can  eat  the  fruit  of 
their  labour,  and  can  always  by  induftry  obtain,  at 
lead,  the  neceflaries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  necelTary, 
yet  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon 
mould  be  confined  for  life  to  thele  alone.  Were 
fuch  employments  intermixed  with  the  more  active 
and  laborious,  they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is 
conftant  confinement  that  ruins  the  health.  A  man 
may  not  be  hurt  by  fitting  five  or  fix  hours  a-day  ; 
but  if  he  is  obliged  to  lit  ten  or  twelve,  he  will  foon 
become  difeafed. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts 
fedentary  people ;  they  likewife  fufler  from  the  con- 
fined air  which  they  breathe.     It  is  very  common 

to  them  alone.  Many  artificers  may,  with  as  much  propriety,  be 
denominated  fedentary  as  the  ftudious,  with  this  particular  difad- 
vantage,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  fit  in  very  awkward  pof- 
tares,  which  the  itudious  need  not.  do,  unlefs  they  pleafe. 
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to  fee  ten  or  a  dozen  taylors  *,  or  flay  makers,  for 
example,  crowded  into  one  fmall  apartment,  where 
there  is  hardly  room  for  one  perfon  to  breathe 
freely.  In  this  fituation  they  generally  continue 
for  many  hours  at  a  time,  often  with  the  addition 
of  feveral  candles,  which  tend  likewife  to  wade  the 
air,  and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  refpiration.  Air  that 
is  breathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit  for  expanding 
the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufe  of  the  phthifical  coughs, 
and  other  complaints  of  the  bread,  fo  incident  to 
fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a  great  number  of 
perfons  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwhole- 
fome.  The  danger  from  this  quarter  will  be 
greatly  encreafed,  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to 
have  bad  lunes,  or  to  be  otherwife  difeafed.  Thofe 
who  fit  near  him,  being  forced  to  breathe  the 
fame  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  infected.  It  would 
be  a  rare  thing,  however,  tt>  find  a  dozen  of  fe- 
dentary people  all  in  good  health.  The  danger  of 
crowding  them  together  mud  therefore  be  evident  to 
every  one. 

Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employ- 
ments are  condantly  in  a  bending  pofture,  as  fhoe- 
makers,  taylors,  cutlers,  &c.  Such  a  fituation  is 
extremely  hurtful.  A  bending  poilure  obdrucls  all 
the  vital  motions,  and  of  courfe  mud  dedroy  the 
health.  Accordingly  we  find  fuch  artificers  generally- 
complaining  of  indigeflion,  flatulences,  head-achs, 
pains  of  the  bread,  &c. 

*  A  perfon  of  obfervation  in  that  line  of  life  told  me,  that 
molt  taylors  die  of  confumptions  ;  which  he  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  unfavourable  pollures  in  which  they  fit,  and  the  unwhoiefome- 
nefs  of  thofe  places  where  their  bufinefs  is  carried  on.  If  more 
attention  was  not  paid  to  profit  than  to  the  prefervation  of  human 
lives,  this  evil  might  be  eaiily  remedied ;  but  while  matters  only 
mind  their  own  intereft,  nothing  will  be  done  for  the  fafety  of  their 
fervants. 

E  The 
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in  fcdentary  people,  inftead  of  be- 
irwards  by  an  erect  pofture,  and  the 
the  mufcles,  is  in  a  manner  confined 
in  the  bowels.  Hence  indigeftion,  coftivenefs7 
wind,  and  other  hypochondriacal  affections,  the 
conftant  companions  of  the  fedentary.  Indeed 
none  of  the  excretions  can  be  duly  performed 
where  exercife  is  wanting;  and  when  the  matter 
which  ought  to  be  difcharged  in  this  way  is  re- 
tained too  long  in  the  body,  it  mud  have  bad 
effects,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of  hu- 
mours. 

A  bending  poflure  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the 
lungs.  When  this  organ  is  compreffed,  the  ail 
cannot  have  free  accefs  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to 
expand  them  properly.  Hence  tubercles,  adhe- 
fions,  &c.  are  formed,  which  often  end  in  con- 
fumptions.  Befides,  the  proper  action  of  the  lungs 
being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  making  good  blood, 
when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  fooii  become 
univerfally  depraved,  and  the  whole  conftitution  goes 
to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  preffure 
on  the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities, 
which  obftructs  the  circulation  in  thefe  parts,  and 
renders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus  taylors,  fhoe* 
makers,  &c.  frequently  loofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs 
altogether  :  befides,  the  blood  and  humours  are,  by 
ftagnation,  vitu  tedy  and  the  perfpiration  is  ob'Trucled; 
from  whence  proceed  the  fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul 
blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  common 
among  fedentary  artificers. 

A  bad  figure  of  body  is  a  very  common  confe- 
quence  of  ciofe  application  to  fedentary  employments. 
The  fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually  bent, 
puts  on  a  crooked  fhape,  and  generally  remains  fo 
ever  after.     But  a  bad  figure  of  body  has  already 
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been  obferved  to  be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital 
functions  are  thereby  impeded. 

A  fedentary  life  feldom  fails  to  occafion  an  uni- 
verfal  relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great 
fource  from  whence  mod  of  the  difeafes  of  feden- 
tary people  flow.  The  fcrophula,  confumption, 
hyflerics,  and  nervous  difeafes,  now  fo  common, 
were  very  little  known  in  this  country  before  feden- 
tary artificers  became  fo  numerous :  and  they  are 
very  little  known  ftill  among  fuch  of  our  people  as 
follow  active  employments  without  doors,  though 
in  great  towns  at  leafl  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
are  afflicted  with  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe 
many  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a  fedentary 
life,  like  ricketty  children,  iofe  all  inclination  for 
exercife ;  we  (hall,  however,  throw  out  a  few 
hints  with  refpeft  to  the  mod  likely  means  for  pre- 
fer ving  the  health  of  this  ufeful  fet  of  people,  which 
fome  of  them,  we  hope,  will  be  wife  enough  to 
take. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  fedentary  artifi- 
cers are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture.  They 
ought  therefore  to  (land  or  fit  as  erect  as  the  nature  of 
their  employments  will  permit.  They  fhould  like* 
wife  change  their  pofture  frequently,  and  fhoiild  never* 
fit  too  long  at  a  time,  but  leave  off  work,  and 
walk,  tide,  run,  or  do  any  thing  that  will  promote 
the  vital  functions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too  little 
time  for  exercife  ;  yet  fhort  as  it  is,  they  feldom  em- 
ploy it  properly.  A  journeyman  taylor  or  weaver, 
for  example,  inftead  of  walking  abroad  for  exercife 
and  frefh  air,  at  his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes  often  to 
fpend  them  in  a  public-houfe,  or  in  playing  at  fome 
fedentary  game,  by  which  he  generally  lofes  both  his 
time  and  his  monev. 

E  2  The 
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The  awkward  poflures  in  which  many  fedentvy 
artificers  work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  effect,  of  cuftom 
than  neceflity.  For  example,  a  table  might  furely 
be  contrived  for  ten  or  a  dozen  taylors  to  fit  round 
with  liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or 
reft  upon  a  foot-board,  as  they  mould  chufe.  A 
place  might  likewife  be  cut  out  for  each  perfon,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  he  might  fit  as  conveniently  for 
working  as  in  the  prefent  mode  of  fitting  crofs- 
legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  mod  re- 
ligious regard  to  clean linefs.  Both  their  fituation 
and  occupations  render  this  highly  neceflary.  No- 
thing would  contribute  more  to  preferve  their 
health,  than  a  ftrict  attention  to  it ;  and  fuph  of 
them  as  neglect  it,  not  $nly  run  the  hazard  of 
Jofing  health,  but  of  becoming  a  nuifance  to  their 
neighbours. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is 
windy  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  mould  pay  the 
ftricteft  regard  to  fobriety.  A  perfon  who  works 
hard  without  doors  will  loon  throw  off  a  debauch : 
but  one  who  fits  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance. 
Hence  it  often  happens,  that  fedentary  people  are 
feized  with  fevers  after  hard  drinking.  When  fuch 
perfons  feel  their  fpirits  low,  inftead  of  running  to 
the  tavern  for  relief,  they  fhould  ride  or  walk  in  the 
fields.  This  would  remove  the  complaint  more 
effectually  than  ftrong  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt 
the  conftitution. 

Inftead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the 
health  of  the  fedentary,  we  iTiall  recommend  to  them 
the  following  general  plan,  viz.  That  every  perfon 
who  follows  a  fedentary  employment  mould  culti- 
vate a  piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  This 
he  might  dig,  plant,  fow,  and  weed  at  leifure 
hours,  fo  as  to  make  it  both  an  exqreife  and  amufe- 
8  ment, 
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ment,  while  it  produced  many  of  the  neceffaries  of 
life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a  garden,  a  man 
will  return  with  more  keennefs  to  his  employment 
within  doors,  than  if  he  had  been  ail  the  while 
idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives  excrcife  to  every  part 
of  the  body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and 
frefh  herbs  revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whilft  the 
perpetual  profpect  of  fomething  coming  to  maturity, 
delights  and  entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed 
as  to  be  always  pleafed  with  fomewhat  in  profpecl:, 
however  diftant  or  however  trivial.  Hence  the  hap- 
piriefs  that  mo  ft  men  feel  in  planting,  fowing,  build- 
ing, &c.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  chief  em- 
ployments of  the  more  early  ages  :  and,  when  kings 
and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  they  knew  as  well  wherein  true  happi- 
nefs  confided  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening 
to  manufacturers  in  great  towns  ;  but  observation 
proves  that  the  plan  is  very  practicable.  In  the 
town  of  Sheffield,  in  Yorkmire,  where  the  great  kon 
manufacture  is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a  journey- 
man cutler  who  does  not  poffefs  a  piece  of  ground, 
which  he  cultivates  as  a  garden.  This  practice  has 
many  falutary  effects.  It  not  only  induces  thefe 
people  to  take  exercife  without  doors,  but  alfo  to 
eat  many  greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their  own  growth ? 
which  they  would  never  think  of  purchafmg. 
There  can  be  no  reafon  why  manufacturers  in  any 
other  town  in  Great  Britain  mould  not  follow  the 
fame  plan.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  in  fuch 
a  place  as  London  a  plan  of  this  kind  is  not  practi- 
cable :  yet  even  there,  fedentary  artificers  may  find 
opportunities  of  taking  air  and  exercife,  if  they  chufe' 
jt£  embrace  them. 

E  3  Mechanics 
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Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into 
great  towns.  The  fituation  may  have  fome  advan- 
tages ;  but  it  has  likewife  many  difadvantages.  All 
mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their 
power  to  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground  ;  which  indeed 
mod  of  them  do.  This  not  only  gives  them  exercife, 
but  enables  them  to  live  more  comfortably.  So  far 
at  lead  as  my  cbfervation  extends,  mechanics  who 
live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy  than  thofe  in 
great  towns.  They  enjoy  betrer  health,  live  in  greater 
affluence,  and  feldom  fail  to  rear  a  healthy  and  nu- 
merous offspring. 

In  a  word,  exercife  w;thont  doors,  in  one  fhape  or 
another,  is  abfolutt1  neceffary  to  health.  Thofe 
who  neglecl  it,  thougn  they  may  for  a  while  drag  out 
life,  can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effe- 
minate, they  languid)  for  a  few  years,  and  foon  drop 
into  an  untimeiy  grave. 

THE     STUDIOUS. 

Intenfe  thinking  is  fo  deftru&ive  to  health,  that  few 
inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  perfons  who 
are  ftrong  and  healthy.  Hard  ftudy  always  implies 
a  fedentary  life  ;  and  when  intenfe  thinking  is  joined 
to  the  want  of  exercife,  the  confequences  muff  be  bad. 
We  have  frequently  known  even  a  few  months  of 
clofe  application  to  itudy  ruin  an  excellent  conftitu- 
tion,  by  inducing  a  train  of  nervous  complaints  which 
Could  never  be  removed.  Man  is  evidently  not 
formed  for  continual  thought  more  than  for  perpetual 
action,  and  would  be  as  foon  worn  out  by  the  one  as 
by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almoft  any  degree. 
Ilius  cheerfuinds  and  mirth  quicken  the  circu- 
lation, and  promote,  all  the  jfecretions  j  whereas  fad- 
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iiefs  and  profound  thought  never  fail  to  retard  them. 
Hence  it  would  appear,  that  even  a  degree  of  thought- 
leilhefs  is  neceffary  to  health.  Indeed  the  perpetual 
thinker  feldom  enjoys  either  health  or  fpirits ;  while 
the  perfon,  who  can  hardly  be  faid  to  think  at  all, 
generally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom 
think  long.  In  a  few  years,  they  generally  become 
quite  Stupid,  and  exhibit  a  melancholy  proof  how 
readily  the  greatefl  blefiings  may  be  abufed.  Think- 
ing, like  every  thing  elfe,  when  carried  to  extreme, 
becomes  a  vice ;  nor  can  any  thing  afford  a  greater 
proof  of  wifdom,  than  for  a  man  frequently  and 
feafonably  to  unbend  his  mind.  This  may  generally 
be  done  by  mixing  in  .cheerful  company,  active  di- 
versions, or  the  like. 

Inftead  of  attempting  to  investigate  the  nature  of 
that  connection  which  fubfifls  between  the  mind  and 
body,  or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which 
they  mutually  affect  each  other,  we  (hall  only  mention 
thofe  difeafes  to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly 
liable,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubject  to  the  gout.  This 
painful  difeafe  in  a  great  meafure  proceeds  from  in- 
digeftion,  and  an  obftructed  perfpiration.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning  till  night 
mould  either  digeSt  his  food,  or  have  any  of  the  fe- 
cretions  in  due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter  which 
fhould  be  thrown  off  by  the  fkin,  is  retained  in  the 
body,  and  the  humours  are  not  duly  prepared,  dif- 
eafes muSt  enfue. 

The  Studious  are  like  wife  very  liable  to  the  Hone 
and  gravel.  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the 
fecretion  and  difcharge  of  urine ;  confequently  a 
Sedentary  life  mufl  have  the  contrary  effect.  Any 
one  may  be  fatisfied  of  this  by  obferving,  that  he 
paffes  much  more  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night, 
E  4  and 
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and   alfo   when  he   walks  or  rides,   than  when  he 
fits. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  obft ruc- 
tions in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  inactivity.  Hence  fedentary  people  are 
frequently  afflicted  with  fchirrous  livers.  But  the 
proper  fecretion  and  difcharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  necef- 
fary  a  part  of  the  animal  ceconorny,  that  where  thefe 
are  not  duly  performed,  the  health  muft  foon  be  im- 
paired. Jaundice,  indigeflion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
a  wafting  of  the  whole  body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the 
confequences  of  a  difeafed  ftatc  of  the  liver  or  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious  than 
confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in 
thofe.  who  do  not  take  proper  exerciie  •,  and  where 
that  is  the  cafe,  obftructions  and  adhefions  will  en- 
fue.  Not  only  want  of  exercife,  but  the  pofture 
in  which  ftudious  perfons  generally  fit,  is  very 
hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Thofe  who  read  or  write 
much  are  ready  to  contract  a  habit  of  bending  for- 
ward, and  often  prefs  with  their  breaft  upon  a 
table  or  bench.  This  pofture  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the 
lungs. 

The  functions  of  the  heart  may  like  wife  by  this 
means  be  injured.  I  remember  to  have  feen  a  man 
opened,  whofe  pericardium  adhered  to  the  breaft- 
bone  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  obftruct  the  motion  of 
the  heart,  and  occafion  his  death.  The  only  pro- 
bable caufe  that  could  be  afiigned  for  this  fmgular 
fymptom  was,  that  the  man,  whofe  bufmefs  was 
writing,  ufed  conftantly  to  fit  in  a  bending  pofture, 
with  his  breaft  prefiing  upon  the  edge  of  a  plain 
table. 

No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  pro- 
perly digeft  his  food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and 
inactivity   never  fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  di; 
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geftion.  Hence  the  humours  become  crude  and  viti- 
ated, the  folids  weak  and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  con- 
ftitution  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions  grievous 
head-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies, 
palfies,  and  other  fatal  diforders.  The  bed  way  to 
prevent  thefe  is,  never  to  ftudy  too  long  at  one  time, 
and  to  keep  the  body  regular,  either  by  proper  food, 
or  taking  frequently  a  little  of  fome  opening  medi- 
cine. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflicted 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  pecu- 
liarly hurtful  to  the  fight.  This  ought  to  be  practifed 
as  feldom  as  poiTible.  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the 
eyes  mould  be  fhadecl,  and  the  head  mould  not  be 
held  too  low.  When  the  eyes  are  weak  or  pain- 
ful, they  fhould  be  bathed  every  night  and  morn- 
ing in  cold  water,  to  which  a  little  brandy  may  oc- 
cafionally  be  added. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions 
are  very  defective  in  the  ftudious.  The  dropfy  is 
often  occasioned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  humours 
which  ought  to  be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any  per- 
fon  may  obferve,  that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fvvell,  and 
that  this  goes  off  by  exercife ;  which  clearly  points 
out  the  method  of  prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often 
the  effecl:  of  ftudy.  Nothing  affects  the  nerves  fo 
much  as  intenfe  thought.  It  in  a  manner  unhinges 
the  whole  human  frame*  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital 
motions,  but  diforders  the  mind  itfetf.  Hence  a  de- 
lirium, melancholy,  and  even  madnefs,  are  often  the 
effecl  of  clofe  application  to  ftudy.  In  fine,  there  is 
no  difeafe  which  can  proceed  either  from  a  bad  ftate 
of  the  humours,  a  defect  of  the  ufual  fecretions,  or 
a  debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  which  may  not  be 
Induced  by  intenfe  thinking. 

But 
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But  the  mod  affli&ing  of  all  the  difeafes  which 
attack  the  ftudious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This 
difeafe  feldom  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep 
thought.  It  may  rather  be  called  a  complication 
of  maladies  than  a  fingle  one.  To  what  a  wretched 
condition  are  the  beft  of  men  often  reduced  by  it ! 
Their  ftrenglh  and  appetite  fail  ;  a  perpetual  gloom 
hangs  over  their  minds ;  they  live  in  the  conflant 
dread  of  death,  and  are  continually  in  fearch  of 
relief  from  medicine,  where,  alas !  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  Thofe  who  labour  under  this  diforder, 
though  they  are  often  made  the  fubjecl:  of  ridi- 
cule, juftly  claim  our  higheft  fympathy  and  com- 
paflion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than 
for  a  perfon  to  make  ftudy  his  fole  bufinefs.  A 
mere  ftudent  is  feldom  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety. 
He  often  neglects  the  mod  important  duties  of  life, 
in  order  to  purfue  fludies  of  a  very  trifling  nature. 
Indeed  it  rarely  happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is 
the  effect  of  mere  ftudy.  The  farther  men  dive  into 
profound  refearches,  they  generally  deviate  the  more 
from  common  fenfe,  and  too  often  lofe  fight  of  it 
altogether.  Profound  fpecuiations,  inftead  of  making 
men  wifer  or  better,  generally  render  them  abfolute 
fceptics,  and  overwhelm  them  with  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. All  that  is  neaffary  for  man  to  know,  in 
order  to  be  happy,  is  eafily  obtained  ;  and  the  reft, 
like  the  forbidden  fruit,  ferves  only  to  encreafe  his 
mifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
mull:  not  only  difcontinue  to  read  and  write,  but  en- 
gage in  fome  employment  or  diverfion  that  will  fo  far 
occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  the  bufi- 
nefs of  the  clofet.  A  folitary  ride  or  walk  are  fo 
far  from  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather  encou- 
rage thought.     Nothing  can  divert  the  mind  when 
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it  gets  into  a  tram  of  ferious  thinking,  but  attention, 
to  fubje&s  of  a  more  trivial  nature.  Thefe  prove  a 
kind  of  play  to  the  mind,  and  confequently  re- 
lieve it. 

Learned  men  often  contract  a  contempt  for  what 
they  call  trifling  company.  They  are  afhamed  to  be 
feen  with  any  but  philofophers.  This  however  is  no 
proof  of  their  being  philofophers  themfelves.  No 
man  deferves  that  name  who  is  afhamed  to  unbend 
his  mind,  by  affociating  with  the  cheerful  and  gay. 
Even  the  fociety  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind, 
and  expel  the  gloom  which  application  to  fludy  is  too 
apt  to  occafion. 

As  ftudious  people  are  neceffarily  much  within 
doors,  they  mould  make  choice  of  a  large  and  well- 
aired  place  for  fludy.  This  would  not  only  pre- 
vent the  bad  effects  which  attend  confined  air,  but 
would  cheer  the  fpirits,  and  have  a  moft  happy 
influence  both  on  the  body  and  mind.  It  is  laid 
of  Euripides  the  tragedian,  that  he  ufed  to  retire 
to  a  dark  cave  to  compofe  his  tragedies,  and  of  De- 
mofthenes  the  Grecian  orator,  that  he  chofe  a  place 
for  fludy  where  nothing  could  be  either  heard  or 
feen.  With  all  deference  to  fuch  venerable  names, 
we  cannot  help  condemning  their  tafle  A  man 
may  furely  think  to  as  good  purpofe  in  an  elegant 
apartment  as  in  a  cave  ;  and  may  have  as  happy 
conceptions  where  the  all-cheering  rays  of  the  fun 
render  the  air  wholefome,  as  in  places  where  they 
never  enter. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  mould  be  very 
attentive  to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and 
ftand  by  turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  erect 
poflure  as  poilible.  Thofe  who  dictate,  may  do  it 
walking.  It  has  an  excellent  effect  frequently  to 
read  or  fpeak  aloud.  This  not  only  exercifes  the. 
lungs,  but  almofl  the  whole  body.  Hence  ftudious 
people  are  greatly  benefited  by  delivering  difcourfes 
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in  publick.  Public  fpeakers,  indeed,  fometimes  hurt 
themfelves  by  overacting  their  part ;  but  this  is  their 
own  fault.  The  martyr  to  mere  vociferation  merits 
not  our  fympathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  I 
reckoned  the  belt  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But 
it  is  alfo  the  mo  ft  proper  feafon  for  cxercife,  while 
the  ftorftach  is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refrefhed  with 
fleep.  Sudicus  people  fhould  therefore  fometimes 
fpend  the  morriing  in  walking,  riding,  or  fome 
manly  diverfions  without  doors.  This  would  make 
them  return  to  (ludy  with  greater  alacrity,  and 
■would  be  of  more  fervice  than  twice  the  time  after 
their  fpirits  are  worn  out  with  fatigue.  It  is  not 
fufficient  to  take  diverfion  only  when  we  can  think 
no  longer.  Every  ftudious  perfon  fhould  make  it 
a  part  of  his  bufmefs,  and  fhould  let  nothing  in- 
terrupt his  hours  of  recreation  more  than  thofe  of 
ftudy. 

Mufic  has  a  very  happy  effect  in  relieving  the 
mind  when  fatigued  with  ftudy.  It  would  be  well 
if  every  ftudious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with 
that  fcience  as  to  amufe  himfelf  after  fevere 
thought,  by  playing  fuch  airs  as  have  a  tendency 
to  raife  the  fpirits,  and  infpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good 
humour. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  learning,  that  any  of  her 
votaries,  to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  fhould 
betake  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors. 
This  indeed  is  a  remedy ;  but  it  is  a  defperate  one, 
and  always  proves  deftructive.  Would  fuch  per- 
fons,  when  their  fpirits  are  low,  get  on  horfeback, 
and  ride  ten  or  a  dozen  miles,  they  would  find  it  a 
more  effectual  remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine  in 
the  apothecary's  fhop,  or  all  the  ftrong  liquors  in  the 
world. 

The    following    is    my    plan,    and   I   cannot  re- 
commend a  better  to  others.     When  my  mind  is  fa- 
tigue 4 
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tigued  with  ftudy,  or  other  ferious  bafmefs,  I  mount 
my  horfe,  and  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  coun- 
try, where  I  fpend  a  day,  and  fometimes  two,  with  a 
cheerful  friend  ;  after  which  I  never  fail  to  return  to 
town  with  new  vigour,  and  to  puriue  my  fludies  or 
bufinefs  with  frefh  alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things  !  There 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  fee  a  miferable 
object  over-run  with  nervous  difeafes,  bathing,  walk- 
ing, riding,  and,  in  a  word,  doing  every  thing  fox 
health  after  it  is  gone  ;  yet,  if  any  one  had  recom- 
mended thefe  things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention, 
the  advice  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  treated 
with  contempt,  or,  at  lead,  with  neglect.  Such  is 
the  weaknefs  and  folly  of  mankind,  and  fuch  the 
want  of  forehght,  even  in  thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer 
than  others  ! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we  fee  no 
reafon  why  they  mould  abitain  from  any  kind  of 
food  that  is  wholefome5  provided  they  ufe  it  in  mode- 
ration. They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing  in  the 
ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  windy,  rancid,  or  hard  of 
digeftion.  Their  fuppers  mould  always  be  light,  or 
taken  foon  in  the  evening.  Their  drink  may  be 
water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not  too  ftrong,  good  cyder, 
wine  and  water,  or,  if  troubled  with  acidities,  water 
mixed  with  a  little  brandy,  rum,  or  any  other  ge- 
nuine fpirit. 

We  ihall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thofe  kinds 
of  exercife  which  are  molt  proper  for  the  ftudious, 
that  they  mould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  car- 
ried to  the  degree  of  exceHive  fatigue.  They  ought 
likewife  to  be  frequently  varied  fo  as  to  give  action 
to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body ;  and  mould, 
as  often  as  poftible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air. 
In  general,    riding  en  horfeback,  walking,  working 
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in  a  garden,  or  playing  at  fome  active  diverfions,  arc 
the  beft. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  to  the  ftudious.  It  will,  in  fome  meafure,  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  exercife,  and  mould  not  be  neglected 
by  perfons  of  a  relaxed  habit,  efpecially  in  the  warm 
feafon. 

No  perfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife  or 
to  itudy  immediately  after  a  full  meal. 


CHAP.    IIP. 
OF    ALIMENT. 

UNWHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  of 
diet,  occafion  many  difeaies.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be  changed 
by  diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby  attenuated 
or  condenfed,  rendered  mild  or  acrimonious,  coagu- 
lated or  diluted,  to  almoft  any  degree.  Nor  are  its 
effects  upon  the  folids  lefs  confiderable.  They  may 
be  braced  or  relaxed,  have  their  fenfibilityj  motions, 
&c.  greatly  encreafed  or  diminifhed,  by  different 
kinds  of  aliment.  A  very  fmall  attention  to  thefe 
things  will  be  fufficient  to  fhew,  how  much  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  depends  upon  a  proper  regimen  of 
the  diet. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  necefiary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health  only  :  it  is  likewife  of  importance  in 
the  cure  of  difeafes.  Every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
many  difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone.  Its 
effects,  indeed,  are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thofe  of 
medicine,  but  they  are  generally  more  lading :  be* 
fides,  it  is  neither  fo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  not* 
fo  dangerous  as  medicine,  and  is  always  more  eafily 
obtained. 

Our 
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Our  intention  here  is  not  to  enquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  ali- 
ment in  ufe  among  mankind  ;  nor  to  fhew  their  effects 
upon  the  different  conditutions  of  the  human  body ; 
but  to  mark  fome  of  the  mod  pernicious  errors  which 
people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refpedt  both  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out 
their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  afcertain  the 
exact  quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex, 
and  conflitution :  but  a  fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by 
no  means  necerTary.  The  bed  rule  is  to  avoid  alt 
extremes.  Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh 
and  meafure  their  food.  Nature  teaches  every  crea- 
ture when  it  has  enough  ;  and  the  calls  of  third 
and  hunger  are  fufficient  to  inform  them  when  more 
is  neceflary. 

Though  moderation  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard  to 
the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a  farther 
eonfideration.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  pro- 
vifions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome.  Bad  feafons 
may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage 
it  afterwards.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  acts  of  Providence, 
and  we  mud  fubmit  to  them ;  but  furely  no  punifh^ 
ment  can  be  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  differ  proviflons 
to  fpoil  by  hoarding  them,  on  purpofe  to  raife  the 
price,  or  who  promote  their  own  intered  by  adulte- 
rating the  neceflarks  of  life  *. 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All 
animal  fubdances  have  a  condant  tendency  to  pirre- 
faclion  •>  and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they 

*  The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the  firft  who  fuffer  by  un- 
bound proviiions  ;  but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  Hate  :  befides,  difeafes  occaficned  by  unwhole- 
fome food  often  prove  infectious,  by  which  means  they  reach  peo- 
ple in  every  llation.  It  is  therefore  the  intercft  of  all  to  take  care 
that  no  fpoilt  proviiions  of  any  kind  be  expofed  to  fale. 
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not  only  become  offenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful 
to  health.  Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  them- 
felves,  ought  never  to  be  eaten.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice, however,  in  fome  grazing  countries,  for  Servants 
and  poor  people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of  any  dif- 
eafe,  or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty,  indeed, 
may  oblige  people  to  do  this  ;  but  they  had  better  eat 
a  fmaller  quantity  of  what  is  found  and  wholefome  : 
it  would  both  afford  a  better  nourilhment,  and  be  at- 
tended with  lefs  danger. 

The  injunctions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  fecm  to  have  a  Ariel 
regard  to  health  ;  and  ought  to  be  obferved  by 
Chriftians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  feldom  die 
without  fome  previous  difeafe ;  but  how  a  difeafed 
animal  mould  be  wholefome  food,  is  inconceivable  : 
even  thofe  which  die  by  accident  mult  be  hurtful,  as 
their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  flefh,  and  foon  turns 
putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs, 
&c.  are  neither  fo  eafily  digefled,  nor  afford  fuch 
wholefome  nourilhment  as  others.  No  animal  can 
be  wholefome  which  does  not  take  fufficient  exercife. 
Molt  of  our  flailed  cattle  are  crammed  with  gr©fs 
food,  but  not  allowed  exercife  nor  free  air;  by 
which  means  they  indeed  grow  fat,  but  their  juices 
not  being  properly  prepared  or  aflimilated,  remain 
crude,  and  occafion  indigeftions,  grofs  humours,  and 
oppreflion  of  the  fpirits,  in  thofe  who  feed  upon 
them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefome  by  being 
over-heated.  Exceffive  heat  caufes  a  fever,  exalts 
the  animal  falts,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately 
with  the  flefh,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated.  For 
this  reafon,  butchers  fhould  be  feverely  punifhed 
who  over-drive  their  cattle.  No  perfon  would  chufe 
to  eat  the  flefh  of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a  high 
fever  $  yet  that  is  the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle ; 

and 
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arid  the  fever  is  often  raifed  even  to  the  degree  of 
inadnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers 
fender  meat  unwholefome.  The  abominable  cuftom 
of  filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with 
air,  in  order  to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every  day 
practifed.  This  not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  fuch  a  dirty  tricky 
that  the  very  idea  of  it  is  fufficient  to  difguft  a  per- 
Ion  of  any  delicacy  at  every  thing  which  comes  from 
the  fhambies.  Who  can  bear  the  thought  of  eating 
meat  which  has  been  blown  up  with  air  from  the 
lungs  of  a  dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under  the 
very  word  of  difeafes. 

Butchers  have  likewife  a  method  of  filling  the 
cellular  membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This 
makes  the  meat  feem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh 
more,  but  is  notwithstanding  a  very  pernicious  cuf- 
tom, as  it  both  renders  the  meat  unwholefome  and 
unfit  for  keeping.  I  feldom  fee  a  piece  of  meat  from 
the  fhambies,  where  the  blood  is  not  difTufed  through 
the  cellular  texture.  I  fhall  not  fay  that  this  is 
always  the  efTec~t  of  defign  ;  but  I  am  certain  it  is  noc 
the  cafe  with  animals  that  are  killed  for  domeftic  ufe, 
and  properly  blooded.  Veal  feems  to  be  mod 
frequently  fpoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps  that  may  in 
fome  meafure  be  owing  to  the  practice  of  carrying 
calves  from  a  great  diftance  to  market,  by  which 
means  their  tender  flefh  is  bruifed,  and  many  of  their 
Veflels  burfl. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  ialted 
animal  food  as  the  Engliih,  which  is  one  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvy  and  its 
numerous  train  ot  confequences*  indigeftion,  low 
fpirits,  hypochondriacifm,  &c.  Animal  food  was 
finely  defigned  for  man,  and  with  a  proper  mixture 
of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  mod  wholefome ; 

F  but 
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but  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fifh,  and  fowl, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  is  certainly  too  much.  All 
who  value  health  ought  to  be  contented  with  making 
one  meal  of  flefh  or  fifh  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  this  ought  to  confid  of  one  kind  only. 

The  mod  obftinatc  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured 
by  a  vegetable  diet ;  nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently 
do  more  in  that  difeale  than  any  medicine.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more 
ufed  in  diet,  we  mould  have  lefs  fcurvy,  and  like- 
wife  fewer  putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers.  Frefh 
vegetables,  indeed,  come  to  be  daily  more  ufed  in 
diet  j  this  laudable  praclice  we  hope  will  continue  to 
gain  ground. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moid  nor  too 
dry.  Moid  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  renders 
the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who  live 
much  on  tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become 
weak  and  onable  to  diged  folid  food  :  hence  proceed 
hyderics,  and  all  their  dreadful  confequences.  On 
the  other  hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders  the  folids 
in  a  manner  rigid,  and  the  humours  viicid,  which 
difpofes  the  body  to  fevers  and  other  inflammatory 
diforders. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  effects  of  tea  in  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous ;  but  they  proceed 
rather  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  any 
bad  qualities  in  the  tea  itfelf.  Tea  is  now  the  uni- 
verfal  breakfad  in  this  part  of  the  world;  but  the 
morning  is  furely  the  mod  improper  time  of  the  day 
for  drinking  it.  Mod  delicate  perfons,  who,  by 
the  bye,  are  the  greated  tea  drinkers,  cannot  eat 
any  thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch  perfons,  after 
falling  ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or  five  cups 
of  green  tea  without  eating  almod  any  bread,  it  mud 
hurt  them.  Good  tea,  taken  in  a  moderate  quantity, 
not  too  drong,  nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an  empty 
7  flomach, 
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flomach,  will  feldom  do  harm  ;  but  if  it  be  bad,^ 
which  is  often  the  cafe,  or  fubftituted  in  the  room  ot 
folid  food,  it  mud  have  many  ill  effects. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwhole- 
fome,  which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature.  By 
jumbling  together  a  number  of  different  ingredr- 
cntSj  in  order  to  make  a  poignant  fauce,  or  rich 
foup,  the  compoiition  proves  almolt  a  poifon.  All 
high  feafoning,  pickles,  &c.  are  only  incentives  to 
luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt  the  flomach.  It  were 
well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as  an  art,  were  en- 
tirely prohibited.  Plain  roafting  or  boiling  is  all  that 
the  flomach  requires.  Thefe  alone  are  fufficient  for 
people  in  health,  and  the  fick  have  ftill  lefs  need  of 
a  cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafis  of  mod  liquors, 
but  alfo  compoies  a  great  part  of  our  folid  food,  as 
bread,  &c.  Good  water  muff  therefore  be  of  the 
greatefl  importance  in  diet.  The  befl  water  is  that 
which  is  mofl  pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  fo- 
reign bodies.  Water  takes  up  parts  of  mofl  bodies 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact  ;  by  this  means  it 
is  often  impregnated  with  metals  or  minerals  of  a 
hurtful  or  poifonous  nature.  Hence  the  inhabitants 
of  fome  hilly  countries  have  peculiar  difeafes,  which 
in  all  probability  proceed  from  the  water.  Thus 
the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in  Eng- 
land, have  large  tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks. 
This  difeafe  is  generally  imputed  to  the  mow  water  ; 
but  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing  to 
the  minerals  in  the  mountains  through  which  the 
waters  pafs. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies, 
it  generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tafte, 
fmell,  heat,  or  fome  other  fenfible  quality.  Our 
bufinefs  therefore  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  com. 

F  2  mon 
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mon  ufe,  as  is  lighted,  and  without  any  particular 
colour,  talte,  or  fmell.  In  mod  places  of  Britain 
the  inhabitants  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  choice 
of  their  water ;  and  few  things  would  contribute 
more  to  health  than  a  due  attention  to  this  article. 
But  mere  indolence  often  induces  people  to  make 
ufe  of  the  water  that  is  neartfl  to  them,  without  con- 
fidering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  is  brought  into  great  towns,  the 
flricteft  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as 
many  difeafts  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated  by 
bad  water  ;  and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at 
a  great  expence,  people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
filtration,  or  foft,  by  expofmg  it  to  the  fun  and  air, 
kc.  are  [o  generally  known  that  it  is  unneceffary  to 
ipend  time  in  explaining  them.  We  fhall  only,  in 
general,  advife  all  to  avoid  waters  which  (lagnate  long 
in  fmall  lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters 
often  become  putrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  with  which  they  abound.  Even 
cattle  frequently  fuffer  by  drinking,  in  dry  feafons, 
water  which  has  flood  long  in  fmall  refervoirs,  with- 
out being  fupplied  by  fprings,  or  frefhened  with 
fhowers.  I  have  known  the  fifh  die  in  (landing  wa- 
ter in  dry  feafons. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithstanding  they  have 
been  exclaimed  againflby  many  writers,  dill  continue 
to  be  the  common  drink  of  almoft  every  perfon  who 
can  afford  them-,  we  mail  rather  endeavour  to  aflifl 
people  in  the  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend  tc* 
condemn  what  cuflom  has  fo  firmly  efiabiifhed.  It 
is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors 
which  hurts  mankind :  it  is  excefs,  and  ufmg  fuch  as 
are  ill  prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,    which    are   too  flrong,  hurt 

digeflion  :  and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  flrength- 

sned   by  them,  that  it  is   weakened   and   relaxed* 
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Many  imagine  that  hard  labour  could  not  be  fup- 
ported  without  drinking  ftrong  liquors  :  this  is  a 
very  erroneous  notion.  Men  who  never  tafte  ftrong 
liquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue  buc 
alfo  live  much  longer,  than  thofe  who  ufe  them 
daily.  But,  fuppoie  ftrong  liquors  did  enable  a 
man  to  do  more  work,  they  mult  neverthelefs  wade 
the  powers  of  life,  and  occafion  premature  old  age. 
They  keep  up  a  conftant  fever,  which  exhaufls  the 
fpirits,  inflames  the  blood,  and  difpofes  the  body  to 
numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well 
as  too  flrong :  when  that  is  the  cafe,  they  mufl  ei- 
ther be  drank  new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead : 
when  fuch  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fermentation 
not  being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and 
occafion  flatulencies ;  and,  when  kept  till  dale, 
they  turn  four  on  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion. 
For  this  reafon  all  malt-liquors,  cyder,  &c.  ought 
to  be  of  fuch  ftrength  as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripe,  and 
then  they  fhould  be  ufed.  When  fuch  liquors  are 
kept  too  long,  though  they  fhould  not  become  four, 
yet  they  generally  contract  a  hardnefs  which  renders 
them  unwholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their 
own  liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  li- 
quors became  one  of  the  moil  general  branches  of 
bufinefs,  every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulte- 
rate them.  The  great  object  both  to  the  makers 
and  venders  of  liquor  is,  to  render  it  intoxicating, 
and  give  it  the  appearance  of  age.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  this  may  be  done  by  other  ingredients 
than  thofe  which  ought  to  be  ufed  for  making  it 
ftrong.  It  would  be  imprudent  even  to  name  thofe 
things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of  to  render  li- 
quors heady.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  practice  is 
very  common,  and  that  all  the  ingredients  ufed 
ior  this  purpofe  are  of  a  narcotic  ox  flupefactive 
F  3  quality. 
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quality.  But  as  all  opiates  are  poifonous,  it  is  eafy 
to  fee  what  mufl  be  the  confequence  of  their  general 
ufe.  Though  they  do  not  kill  fuddenly,  yet  they 
hurt  the  nerves,  relax  and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and 
fpoil  the  digeftion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept 
to  a  proper  age,  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they 
would  prove  real  bleffings  to  mankind.  But,  while 
they  are  ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and 
taken  to  excels,  they  mufl  have  many  pernicious 
effeds. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread. 
Bread  is  fo  neceffary  a  part  of  diet,  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  beflowed  in  order  to  have  it  found 
and  wholefome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only 
neceffary  that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  like- 
wife  properly  prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  un- 
wholefome  ingredients.  This,  however,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  is  not  always  the  cafe  with  bread 
prepared  by  thofe  who  make  a  trade  of  vending  it. 
Their  object  is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye,  than  to  con- 
fult  the  health.  The  belt  bread  is  that  which  is  nei- 
ther too  coarfe  nor  too  fine ;  well  fermented,  ^nd 
made  of  wheat  flour,  or  rather  of  wheat  and  rye 
mixed  together. 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  ex- 
plain their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out 
their  effects  in  different  conftitutions,  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  our  defign.  Inftead  of  a  detail 
of  this  kind,  which  would  not  be  generally  under- 
ftood,  and  of  courfe  little  attended  to,  we  fhall  only 
mention  the  following  eafy  rules  with  refpecl  to  the 
choice  of  aliment, 

Perfons  whole  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought 
to  avoid  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of 
digeftion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  nourifh- 
ing  ;  and  they  fhould  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air. 

Such 
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Such  as  abound  with  blood  fhould  be  fparing  in 
the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourifhing,  as 
fat  meat,  rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  and  fuch  like.  Their 
food  mould  confifl  chiefly  of  bread  and  other  vege- 
table fubftances  ;  and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water, 
whey,  or  fmall  beer. 

Fat  people  fhould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourifliing 
diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  raddifh,  garlic, 
fpices,  cfr  fuch  things  as  are  heating  and  promote  per- 
fpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  fhould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,  or  the  like  ;  and  they  ought  to  take  much 
exercife  and  little  fleep. 

Thofe  who  are  too  lean  mufl  follow  an  oppoflte 
courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  four  on  the  flomach,  mould  live  much  on 
animal  food ;  and  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  hot 
alkaline  eructations,  ought  to  ufe  a  diet  confirming 
chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  affected  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac  or  hyfteric  diibrders,  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard 
of  digeftion,  all  faked  or  fmoke-dried  provifions,  and 
whatever  is  auftere,  acid,  or  apt  to  turn  four  on 
the  flomach.  Their  food  fhould  be  light,  fpare,  cool, 
and  of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age 
and  conflituticn,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life  :  a 
fedentary  or  fludious  perfon  fhould  live  more  fparinglv 
than  one  who  labours  hard  without  doors.  Many- 
kinds  of  food  will  nourifh  a  peaiant  very  well  which 
would  be  almoft  indigeflible  to  a  citizen  ;  and  the 
latter  will  live  upon  a  diet  on  which  the  former  would 
ftarve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.     The  conftant 

ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might   have    fome   bad  ef- 

fe&s.^    Nature  teaches  us  this,    by  the  great  variety 

of  aliment  which  fhe  has  provided   for  man,    and 
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likewife  by  giving  him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds 
of  food. 

Thofe  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe, 
ought  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a  tendency  to 
increafe  it:  for  eAample,  a  gouty  perfon  mould 
not  indulge  in  rich  wines,  ftrong  foups,  or  gravies, 
and  fhould  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled 
with  the  gravel  ought  to  fhun  all  auftere  and 
aftringent  aliments ;  and  thofe  who  are  fcorbutic 
/hould  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  falted  provifions, 
&c. 

In  the  firft  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be 
light,  but  nourishing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food 
that  is  folid,  with  a  fuflicient  degree  of  tenacity,  is 
rnoft  proper  for  the  itate  of  manhood.  'Ihe  diet 
fuited  to  the  Iafl  period  of  life,  when  nature  i$ 
upon  the  decline,  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the 
firft.  It  mould  be  lighter  and  more  fucculent  than 
that  of  vigorous  age,  and  likewife  more  frequently 
taken. 

It  is  not  only  neceffary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Some  imagine  long  falling  will  atone  for  excefs  ;  but 
this,  inftead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes 
it  worfe.  When  the  flomach  and  inteftines  are  over 
diflendtd  with  food,  they  lofe  their  proper  tone,  and, 
by  long  faffing,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with 
wind.  1  hus,  either  gluttony  or  faffing  deftroys  the 
powers  of  digeftion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only 
necefTary  for  repairing  the  continual  wafle  of  our 
bodies,  but  likewife  to  keep  the  fluids  found  and 
fweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  moft  healthy 
ftate,  have  a  conftant  tendency  to  putrefaction, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by  frequent  fupplies 
of  frefh  nourifhment :  when  that  is  wanting  too 
long,  the  putrefaction  often  proceeds  fo  far  as  to 
occaficn  '  very   dangerous  fevers.     From   hence  we 

may 
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may  learn  the  neceffity  of  regular  meals.  No  perfon 
can  enjoy  a  good  (late  of  health,  whofe  veffels  are  ei- 
ther frequently  overcharged,  or  the  humours  long  de- 
prived of  frefh  fupplies  of  chyle. 

.  Long  failing  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  peo* 
pie;  it  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  pre- 
vents their  growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the 
aged,  Molt  perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  af- 
flicted with  wind :  this  complaint  is  not  only  in- 
creafed,  but  even  rendered  dangerous,  and  often 
fatal,  by  long  fading.  Old  people,  when  their  fto- 
machs  are  empty,  are  frequently  feized  with  gid- 
dinefs,  head-achs,  and  faintnefs.  Thefe  complaints 
may  generally  be  removed  by  a  piece  of  bread  and 
a  glal's  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other  folid  food; 
which  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  preventing 
them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the 
fudden  deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life,  are  occafioned  by  fatting  for-  long, 
as  it  exhaufts  the  fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with 
wind  ;  we  would  therefore  advife  people  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  never  to  allow  their  ftomachs  to  be  too 
long  empty.  Many  people  take  nothing  but  a  few 
cups  of  tea  and  a  little  bread,  from  nine  o'clock 
at  night  till  three  or  four  next  afternoon.  Such  may 
be  faid  to  fad  almoft  three-fourths  of  their  time. 
This  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  the  appetite,  vitiate 
the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels  with  wind ; 
all  which  might  be  prevented  by  a  folid  break- 
fad. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  eat  a  light  break- 
fall  and  a  heavy  fupper.  This  cuftom  ought  to 
be  reverfed.  When  people  fup  late,  their  fupper 
fhouid  be  very  light ;  but  the  breakfafl  ought  al- 
ways to  be  folid.  If  any  one  eats  a  light  fupper, 
goes  foon  to  bed,  and  riles  betimes  in  the  morning, 

he 
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he  will  be  fure  to  find  an  appetite  for  his  breakfaft, 
and  he  may  freely  indulge  it. 

The  ftrong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fuffer  fo 
much  from  rafting  as  the  weak  and  delicate  ;  but 
they  run  great  hazard  from  its  oppofite.  viz.  reple- 
tion. Many  difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  elrect 
of  a  plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veflels. 
Strong  people,  in  high  health,  have  generally  a  great 
quantity  of  blood  and  other  humours.  When  thefe 
are  fuddenly  increafed,  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and 
nourifhing  diec,  the  verTels  become  too  much  dif- 
tended,  and  obstructions  and  inflammations  enfue. 
Hence  fo  many  people  are  feized  with  inflammatory 
and  eruptive  fevers,  apoplexies,  &c.  after  a  feaft  or 
debauch. 

All  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  dan- 
gerous. What  the  flomach  has  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  digeft,  though  lefs  wholefome,  will 
agree  better  with  it  than  food  of  a  more  falutary 
nature  to  which  it  h.is  not  been  ufed.  When  there- 
fore a  change  becomes  neceflary,  it  ought  always 
to  be  made  gradually  ;  a  fudden  tranfition  from  a 
poor  and  low,  to  a  rich  and  luxurious  diet,  or  the 
contrary,  might  fo  difturb  the  functions  of  the  body 
as  to  endanger  health,  or  even  to  occafion  death 
itfelf. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underftood  as  condemning  every  fmall  de- 
viation from  it.  It  is  next  to  impofiible  for  people 
at  all  times  to  avoid  fome  degree  of  excefs,  and 
living  too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the  fmallefl 
deviation  dangerous.  It  may  therefore  be  prudent 
to  vary  a  little,  fometimes  taking  more,  fometimes 
lefs,  than  the  ufuai  quantity  of  meat  and  drink, 
provided  always  that  a  due  regard  be  had  to  mode- 
ration. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 
OF    AIR. 

UNWHOLESOME  air  is  a  very  common  caufe 
of  difeafes.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger  aris- 
ing from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  but  feldom  regard  what  goes 
into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often  moie 
fuddenly  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  mod  bo- 
dies with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  is  often  fo 
repleniOied  with  thofe  of  a  noxious  quality,  as  to  oc- 
cafion  immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  effects 
feldom  happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their 
guard  againft  them.  The  lefs  perceptible  influences 
of  bad  air  prove  more  generally  hurtful  to  mankind  ; 
we  fhali  therefore  endeavour  to  point  out  fome 
of  thefe,  and  to  fhew  whence  the  danger  chiefly 
ariies. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moifture,  &c. 
renders  it  unwholefome  :  for  example,  that  which  is 
too  hot  diflipates  the  watry  parts  of  the  blood,  exalts 
the  bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  adult  and 
thick.  Hence  proceed  bilious  and  inflammatory  fe- 
vers, cholera  morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obftru&s 
the  perfpiration,  conflringes  the  folids,  and  condenfes 
the  fluids.  It  occafions  rheumatifms,  coughs,  and 
catarrhs,  with  other  difeafes  of  the  throat  and  bread. 
Air  that  is  too  moid  deftroys  the  elaflicity  or  fpring 
of  the  folids,  induces  phlegmatic  or  iax  comlitutions, 
and  difpofes  the  body  to  agues,  or  intermitting  fe- 
vers, dropfies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded 
into  one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a  free  circulation, 

it 
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it  foon  becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that 
delicate  perfons  are  (b  apt  to  turn  Tick  or  faint  in 
crowded  churches,  affemblies,  or  any  place  where 
the  air  is  injured  by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the 
like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  contaminate 
the  air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathed 
jepeatedly  over,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur, 
fmoke,  and  other  exhalations,  bt  fides  the  vapours 
continually  arifing  from  innumerable  putrid  fub- 
ftances,  as  dunghills,  flaughter-houfes,  &C  All  pof- 
fiblc  care  mould  be  taken  to  keep  the  ftreets  of  large 
towns  open  and  wide,  that  the  air  may  have  a 
free  current  through  them.  They  ought  likewife 
to  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends  more  to  pol- 
lute and  contaminate  the  air  of  a  city  than  dirty 
ftreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church- 
yards in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether 
this  be  the  effect  of  ancient  fuperftition,  or  owing 
to  the  increafe  of  iuch  towns,  is  a  matter  of  no 
confequence.  Whatever  gave  rile  to  the  cuftom, 
it  is  a  bad  one.  It  is  habit  alone  which  reconciles 
us  to  thefe  things ;  by  means  of  which  the  moft  ri- 
diculous, nay  pernicious  cuftoms,  often  become  fa- 
cred.  -Certain  it  is,  that  thoufands  of  putrid  car- 
caffes,  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  a  place 
where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot  fail  to  taint  it  j  and 
that  fuch  air,  when  breathed  into  the  lungs,  mull 
occafion  difeafes  *. 

Burying  within  churches  is  a  practice  ftffl  more 
deteilable.     The   air    in  churches  is   feldom   good, 

*  In  mod  caftern- countries  it  was  cuflomary  to  bury  the  dead 
at  fome  diftance  from  any  town.  As  this  practice  obtained  among 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  alio  the  Romans,  it  is  itrange  that  the 
wefkrn  parts  of  Europe  mould  not  have  followed  their  example 
in  a  ctiitcm  fo  truly  laudable. 

and 
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and  the  effluvia  from  putrid  carcaffes  mud  render  it 
(till  worfe.  Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings 
with  arched  roofs..  They  arefeldom  open  above  once 
a  week,  are  never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  win- 
dows, and  rarely  kept  clean.  This  occafions  that 
damp,  mufty,  unwholefome  fmell,  which  one  feels 
upon  entering  a  church,  and  renders  it  a  very  unfafe 
place  for  the  weak  aiid  valetudinary.  Thefe  incon- 
veniencies  might,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  obviated,  by 
prohibiting  all  perfons  from  burying  within  churches, 
by  keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a  ftream  of 
frefh  air  to  pafs  frequently  through  them,  by  opening 
oppofite  doors  and  windows  *. 

Wherever  air  flagnates  long,  it  becomes  unwhole- 
fome. Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined  in  jails 
not  only  contract  malignant  fevers  themfelves,  but 
often  communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are  many 
of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes,  pof- 
fefled  by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much  better 
than  jails.  Thefe  low  dirty  habitations  are  the 
very  lurking  places  of  bad  air  and  contagious  dif- 
eafes.  Such  as  live  in  them  feldom  enjoy  good 
health  ;  and  their  children  commonly  die  young.  In 
the  choice  of  a  houfe,  thofe  who  have  it  in  their 
power  ought  always  to  pay  the  greateft  attention  to 
open  free  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented 
to  make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a 
little  to  render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can 
be  whoiefome  unlefs  the  air  has  a  free  paffage 
through  it.  For  which  reafon  houfes  ought  daily 
to  be  ventilated,  by  opening  oppofite  windows, 
and  admitting  a  current  of  frelh  air  into  every 
room.  Beds,  inflead  of  being  made  up  as  foon  as 
people  rife  from  them,  ought  to  be  turned  down, 
and  expofed  to  the  frefh  air  from  the  open  windows 

*  One  cannot  pafs  through  a  large  church  or  cathedral,  even 
in  fummer,  without  feeling  quite  chilly. 

through 
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through  the  day.  This  would  expel  any  noxious  va* 
pour,  and  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  hofpitals,  jails,  mips,  &c.  where  that  cannot 
be  conveniently  done,  ventilators  mould  be  ufed. 
The  method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing 
frefh  air,  by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a  mod  falu- 
tary  invention,  and  is  indeed  the  mod  ufeful  of 
all  our  modern  medical  improvements.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  univerfal  application,  and  is  fraught  with 
numerous  advantages,  both  to  thofe  in  health  and 
ficknefs.  In  all  places,  where  numbers  of  people  are 
crowded  together,  ventilation  becomes  absolutely  ne- 
ceflary. 

Air  which  Magnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c. 
is  extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be 
avoided  as  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills 
almofl  as  quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  rcafon, 
people  mould  be  very  cautious  in  opening  cellars 
that  have  been  long  (hut,  or  going  down  into  deep 
wells  or  pits,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  kept  clofe 
covered  *. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe  to 
Deep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  conduct  is  very  im- 
prudent. A  bed  chamber  ought  always  to  be  well 
aired ;  as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  fhut.  If  a  fire  be 
kept  in  it,  the  danger  from  a  fmall  room  becomes 
flill  greater.  Numbers  have  been  (lifted  when  afieep 
by  a  fire  in  a  fmall  apartment,  which  is  always 
hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs, 
to  fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  poflible, 
to  fleep  in  the  country.     Breathing  free  air  in  the 

*  We  have  daily  accounts  of  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  go- 
ing down  into  deep  wells  and  other  places  where  the  air  ftagnates  j 
all  thefe  accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting  down  a 
lighted  candle  before  them,  and  Hopping  when  they  perceive  it  go 
out ;  yet  this  precaution,  fimple  as  it  is,  is  feldom  ufed. 

night 
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night  will,  in  fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of 
it  through  the  day.  This  practice  would  have  a  greater 
effect  in  preferving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  com- 
monly imagined. 

Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  pofFible,  to 
avoid  the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurt- 
ful to  the  afthmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  per- 
fons mould  avoid  cities  as  they  would  the  plague. 
The  hypochondriac  are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it. 
I  have  often  feen  perfons  fo  much  afflicted  with  this 
malady  while  in  town,  that  it  feemed  impoflible 
for  them  to  live,  who,  upon  being  removed  to  the 
country,  were  immediately  relieved.  The  fame 
obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  nervous  and  hy- 
fleric  women.  Many  people,  indeed,  have  it  not 
in  their  power  to  change  their  fituation  in  quell  of 
better  air.  All  we  can  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is,  that 
they  mould  go  as  often  abroad  into  the  open  air 
as  they  can,  that  they  mould  admit  frefh  air  fre- 
quently into  their  houfes,  and  take  care  to  keep  them 
very  clean. 

It  was  neceffary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to 
furround  cities,  colleges,  and  even  fingle  houfes, 
with  high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obftrucling  the  free 
current  of  air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp 
and  unwholefome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  mofl 
parts  of  this  country,  become  ufelefs,  they  ought 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  every  method  taken  to  ad- 
mit a  free  paflage  to  the  air.  Proper  attention  to 
Air  and  Cleanliness  would  tend  more  to  preferve 
the  health  of  mankind,  than  all  the  preferiptions  of 
the  faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  planting  or 
thick  woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  un- 
wholefome. Wood  not  only  obftrucls  the  free  cur- 
rent of  the  air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantities  of 
moift  exhalations,  which  render  it  conftantly  damp. 
Wood  is  very  agreeable  at  a  proper  diftance  from  a 

houfe, 
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houfe,  but  mould  never  be  planted  too  near  it,  efpe; 
cially  in  a  flat  country.     Many  of  the  gentlemen'* 

feats  in  England  are  rendered  very  unwhoiefome  front 
the  great  quantity  of  wood  which  furrounda  them. 

Houfes  fituated  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or  near 
large  lakes  of  ftagnating  water,  or  moated  round,  are 
likewife  unwhoiefome.  Waters  which  itagnate  not 
only  render  the  air  damp,  but  lead  it  with  putrid 
exhalations,  whicli  produce  the  moffc  dangerous  and 
fatal  difeafes.  Thole  who  are  obliged  to  inhabit 
marfhv  countries,  ought  to  make  choice  of  the  dryeft 
fituations  they  can  find,  to  live  generoufly,  and  to 
pay  the  ftricteft  regard  to  cleanlineft. 

If  frefh  air  be  neceffary  for  thole  in  health,  it  is  Hill 
more  fo  for  the  fick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives 
for  want  of  it.  The  notion  that  fick  people  muft  be 
kept  very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hardly 
enrer  the  chamber  where  a  patient  lies,  without  being 
ready  to  faint,  by  reafon  of  the  hot  fuffocaling  fmell. 
How  this  muft  affect  the  fick,  any  one  may  judge. 
No  medicine  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  fick  as  frefh  air. 
It  is  the  molt  reviving  of  all  cordials,  if  it  be  admi- 
niftered  with  prudence.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
throw  open  doors  and  windows  at  random  upon  the 
fick.  Frefh  air  is  to  be  let  into  the  chamber  gradu- 
ally, and,  if  poffible,  by  opening  the  windows  of 
fome  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a  fick  perfon's  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frefhened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprink- 
ling  the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice 
of  lemon,  or  any  other  flrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crowded  into 
the  fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  into  the 
fame  apartment,  the  frequent  admifiion  of  frefh  air 
becomes  abfolutely  necelfary.  Infirmaries,  hofpi- 
tals,  &c.  are  often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of 
proper  Ventilation,  that  the  fick  run  more  hazard 
from  them  than  from  the  difeafe.  This  is  particu- 
larly 
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larly  the  cafe  when  putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and 
ether  infectious  difeafes  prevail. 

Phyficians,  furgcons,  and  others  who  attend  hbfpi- 
tals,  ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that 
they  be  properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are 
obliged  to  fpend  rriofl  of  their  time  amongft  the  Tick, 
run  grfcat  hazard  of  being  themlelves  infected  when 
the  air  is  bad.  All  hofpitals,  and  places  of  reception 
for  the  nek*  ought  to  have  an  open  fituation,  at  fome 
diftance  from  any  great  town,  and  fuch  patients  as 
labour  under  any  infectious  diieafe  ought  never  to  be 
faffered  to  come  near  the  reft  #. 


C  K  A  P.     V. 
OF    EXERCISE. 

MANY  people  look  upon  the  neeeflity  man  is 
under  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a 
curfe.  .  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftruc-- 
ture  of  the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs-  neceflary 
than  food  for  the  prefervation  of  health  :  thofe  whom 
poverty  obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only 
the  mod  healthy,  but  generally  the  mod  happy  part 
of  mankind.  Induftry  feldom  fails  to  place  them 
above  want,  and  activity  ferves  them  inftead  of  phyfic. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by  the 
culture  of  the  ground.  The  great  increafe  of  inha- 
bitants in  infant  colonies,  and  the  longevity  of  fuch 
as  follow  agriculture  every  where,  evidently  prove  it 
to  be  the  mod  healthful  as  well  as  the  rnofl  ufeful 
employment.  ' 

*  A  year  feldom  paffes  that  we  do  not  hear  of  fome  hofpital 
puyfician  or  furgeon  having  loft  his  life  by  an  hofpital  fever  caught 
from  his  patients.  For  this  they  have  themfelves  alone  to  blame. 
Their  patients  are  either  in  an  improper  fituation,  or  they  are  too 
carelefs  with  regard  to  their  own  condud. 

G  The 
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The  love  of  activity  fhews  itfelf  very  early  in  man, 
So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a  healthy  youth  can- 
not be  redrained  from  exercife,  even  by  the  fear  o: 
punimment.  Our  love  of  motion  is  furely  a  ftron<j 
proof  of  its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpofitior 
in  vain.  It  feems  to  be  a  catholic  law  throughout  the 
whole  animal  creation,  than  no  creature,  without  ex- 
erciie,  mould  enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to  ftfid  fubfift- 
ence.  Every  creature,  except  man,  takes  as  much 
of  it  as  is  neceirary.  He  alone,  and  fuch  animals  a< 
are  under  his  direction,  deviate  from  this  originai 
law,  and  they  fuffer  accordingly. 

Inactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folids,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  innu- 
merable  difeafes.  When  the  fclids  are  relaxed,  neithei 
the  digeftion,  nor  any  of  the  fecretions  can  be  duty 
performed.  In  this  cafe,  the  word  confequences 
mud:  enfue.  How  can  perfons  who  loll  all  day  in 
eafy  chairs,  and  fleep  ail  night  on  beds  of  down, 
fail  to  be  relaxed  ?  Nor  do  fuch  greatly  mend  the 
matter,  who  never  ftir  abroad  but  in  a  coach,  fed  ail 
or  fuch  like.  Thefe  elegant  pieces  of  luxury  are  be- 
come fo  common,  that  the  inhabitants  of  great 
towns  feem  to  be  in  fome  danger  of  Jofing  the  ufe  ol 
their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below  any  one  tc 
walk,  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridicuiouJi 
would  it  feem,  to  a  perfon  unacquainted  with  moderij 
luxury,  to  beheld  the  young  and  healthy  fwingind 
along  on  the  moulders  of  their  fellow-creatures !  o\\ 
to  fee  a  fat  carcafe,  over-run  with  difeafes  occafioneijj 
by  inactivity,  dragged  through  the  ftreets  by  half  I 
dozen  horfes  *  J 

*  It  is  not  neceffiry,  but  faihicrn,  whrch  makes  the  itfe  of  caj] 

fiages  fo  common.    There  are  many  people  who  have  not  exercif-j 
enough  to  keep  their  humours  whole  fome,  who  yet  dare  not  Yeii 
ture  to  make  a  vifit  to  their  next  neighbours,  but  in  a   coach  >i  \ 
fedan,  left  they  fhould  be  looked  down  upon.     Strange,  that  m< 
fnould  be  fuch  fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  ufe  of  their  limb 
of  to  throw  away  their  health,  in  order  to  gratify  a  piece  of  vanit 
or  to  comply  with  a  ridiculous  famion  I 

7  Glandulfl 
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Glandular  ob  (tract  ions,  now  fo  common,  gene- 
rally proceed  from  inactivity.  Thefe  are  the  moil 
obftinate  of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver,  kid- 
nies,  and  other  glands,  duly  perform  their  func- 
tions, health  is  feldom  impaired  ;  but  when  they  fail, 
nothing  can  reftore  it.  Exercife  is  a! mod  the  only 
cure  we  know  for  glandular  obftruclions ;  indeed, 
it  does  not  always  fucceed  as  a  remedy  ;  but  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  would  feldom  fail  to  prevent 
thefe  complaints,  were  it  ufed  in  due  time.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that,  amongfl  thofe  who  take  fuffi- 
cient  exercife,  glandular  difeafes,  or  thofe  of  the  lym- 
phatic fyftem,  are  very  little  known  ;  whereas  the  in- 
dolent and  inactive  are  feldom  free  from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conftant  companions  of  inac- 
tivity. Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace 
and  ftrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs 
train  of  difeafes  with  proceed  from  a  relaxed  ftate  of 
thefe  organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  active  or  labori- 
ous complain  of  nervous  difeafes;  thefe  are  referved 
for  the  fons  of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many  have  been 
completely  cured  of  thefe  diforders  by  being  reduced, 
from  a  ftate  of  opulence,  to  labour  for  their  daily 
bread.  This  plainly  points  out  the  fources  from 
whence  nervous  difeafes  flow,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  prevented. 

Ith  abfolutely  impoffible  to  enjoy  health,  where 
the  perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on  ;  but  that  can 
never  be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  neglected.  When 
the  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpira- 
tion is  retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occafions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  &c.  Ex- 
ercife alone  would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes 
which  cannot  be  cured,  and  would  remove  others 
where  medicine  proves  ineffectual. 

A  late  author*,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  health, 
fays  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  inake- 

*   Cheyne. 
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cxercife  a  part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recom- 
mend this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary, 
but  to  all  whofe  bufmefs  does  not  oblige  them  to  take 
fufficientexercife,  as  lcdentary  artificers*,  mopkeepers, 
ftudious  perfons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  ufe  exercile  as 
regularly  as  they  take  food.  This  might  generally  be 
done  without  any  interruption  to  bufmefs  or  real  Iofs 
of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than 
the  modern  cuflom  of  lying  a-bed  too  long  in  a 
morning.  This  is  the  general  practice  in  great  towns. 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  feldom  rife  before  eight  or 
irfrie  o'clock  •,  but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the 
beii:  time  for  exercife,  while  the  ltomach  is  empty, 
and  the  body  refrefhed  with  ficep.  Befides,  the 
morning  air  braces  and  ft rerigthena  the  nerves,  and, 
in  fome  meafure,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a  cold 
bath.  Let  any  one  who  has  been  accuftomed  to 
lie  a-bed  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  rile  by  fix  or 
feven,  fpend  a  couple  of  hours  in  walking,  riding, 
or  any  active  diverfijpn  without  doors,  and  he  will 
find  his  fpirits  cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day, 
his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  ftrengtfu 
ened.     Cuftom  foon  render*  early  riling  agreeable, 

•  Sedentary  occupations  ouglit  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  wo- 
men. They  bear  confinement  much  better  than  men,  and  arej 
fitter  for  every  kind  of  buiinefs  which  does  not  require  muchj 
flrength.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a  luiiy  fellow  makingjj 
pins,  needles,  or  watch  wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious') 
parts  of  hufbandry  are  carried  on  by  the  other  fex.  The  fact  is, 
we  want  men  for  laborious  employments,  while  one  half  of  the 
ether  i'ex  are  rendered  ufelefs  .for  want  of  occupations  fuited  tc  j 
their  ftrcngth,  Sec.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employ 
we  fiiculd  not  fee  fuch  numbers  of  them  proftitute  themfelve. 
for  bread,  nor  find  fuch  a  want  of  men  for  the  important  pur} 
pofes  of  navigation,  agriculture,  &c,  An  eminent  filk  mamifac  I 
turer  told  me,  that  he  found  women  anfwer  better  for  that  bufiij 
nefs  than  men;  and  that  he  had  lately  taken  a  great  many  girl;  1 
apprentices  as  fiik  weavers.  I  hope  his  example  will  be  follows,  j 
by  many  others. 

an( 
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and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  preservation  of 
health. 

The  inactive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains 
of  the  ftomach,  flatulences,  indigeltions,  kc.  Thefe 
complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  arc 
not  to  be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be 
cured  by  a  vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which  in- 
deed they  feldom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercife,  if  poilible,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in 
the  open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various 
methods  may  be  contrived  for  exercifmg  the  body 
within  doors,  as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing,  &c. 
It  is  not  neceifary  to  adhere  ltrictly  to  any  particular 
kind  of  exercife.  The  belt  way  is  to  take  them 
bv  turns,  and  to  uf-e  that  longcft  which  is  moll 
fmtable  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitution.  Thole 
kinds  of  exercife  which  give  action  to  mo  ft  of  the 
bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  as  walk- 
ing, running,  riding,  digging,  rubbing  furniture,  and 
fuch  like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  active  and  manly 
diverfions  are  now  fo  little  practifed.  Diver fions 
make  people  take  more  exercife  than  they  otherwife 
would  do,  and  are  of  the  greatefl  fervice  to  fuch  as 
are  not  under  the  neceffity  of  labouring  for  their 
bread.  As  active  diveriions  lofe  ground,  thofe  of  a 
iedentary  kind  feem  to  prevaiil.  Sedentary  diverfions 
are  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  confume  time  Iuftead  of 
relieving  the  mind,  they  often  require  more  thought 
than  either  ftudy  or  bufinefs.  Every  thing  thai  in- 
duces people  to  fit  ft  ill,  unlefs  it  be  fome  neceifary 
employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  diverfions  which  afford  the  bed  exercife 
are,  hunting,  (hooting,  playing  at  cricket,  handball, 
goliJ*,  &c.     Thefe  exercife  the  limbs,  promote  per- 

fpiration, 

*  Golff  is  a  diverfion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is 
well  calculated  for  exfrciiing  the  body,  and  may  always  be  taken 
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fpiratlon,  and  the  other  fecretions.  They  likewife 
ftrengthen  the  lungs,  and  give  firmnefs  and  agility  to 
the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours  a- 
day  on  horfeback ;  thofe  who  cannot  ride,  fhould  em- 
ploy the  fame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  mould  never 
be  continued  too  long  Over-fatigue  prevents  the 
benefit  of  exercife,  and  inftead  of  ftrengthening  the 
body  tends  to  weaken  it. 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort  of 
neceflity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  other  vices 
when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercife  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfe  from  it  af- 
terwards. This  is  the  cafe  of  mod  hypochondriac  and 
gouty  people,  which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a  great 
meafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mecha- 
nical employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement 
of  manufacture,  is  a  queflion  of  no  importance.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to  amufe 
and  exercife  themfelves  in  this  way,  it  might  have 
many  good  eft  eels.  They  would  at  leaf!  derive  as 
much  honour  from  a  few  maflerly  fpecimens  of  their 
own  workmanfhip,  as  from  the  character  of  having 
ruined  mod  of  their  companions  by  gaming  or  drink- 
ing,  Befides,  men  of  leifure,  by  applying  themfelves 
to  the  mechanical  arts,  might  improve  them,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and  renders 
men  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  manner  of 
vice.  To  fay  a  man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than  to 
call   him   vicious.      The   mind,  if  not    engaged  in 

in  fuch  moderation,  as  neither  to  over  heat  nor  fatigue.  It  haa 
greatly  the  preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  of  thofe  games 
"which  cannot  be  played  without  violence. 

fome 
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forae  ufeful  purfuit,  Is  conftantly  in  queft  of  ideal 
pleafures,  or  impreffed  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome 
imaginary  evil.  From  thefe  fources  proceed  mod  of 
the  miferies  of  mankind.  Certainly  man  was  never 
intended  to  be  idle.  Inactivity  fruftrates  the  very  de- 
fign  of  his  creation ;  whereas  an  active  life  is  the  bed 
guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  greateft  prefervative  of 
health. 


CHAP.    VI. 
OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

SLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly 
regulated.  Too  little  fieep  weakens  the  nerves, 
exhauils  the  fpirits,  and  occafions  difeafes  ;  and 
too  much  renders  the  mind  dull,  the  body  grofs, 
and  di-fpofes  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  other 
complaints  of  a  fnnilar  nature.  A  medium  ought 
therefore  to  be  cbferved ;  but  this  is  not  eafy  to 
fix.  Children  require  more  fleep  than  grown  per- 
fons,  the  laborious  than  the  idle,  and  fiich  as  eat 
and  drink  freely,  than  thofe  who  live  abilemioufly. 
Befides,  the  real  quantity  of  fleep  cannot  be  mea- 
fured  by  time ;  a>  one  perfon  will  be  more  refrefhed 
by  five  or  fix  hours  fleep,  than  ariother  by  eight  or 
ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much 
fleep  as  they  pleare  ;  but,  for  adults,  fix  or  feven 
hours  is  certainly  fufheient,  and  no  one  ought  to  ex- 
ceed eight.  Thofe  who  lie  a-bed  more  than  eight 
hours  may  flumber,  but  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
fleep ;  fuch  generally  tofs  and  dream  away  the  fore- 
part of  the  night,  fink  to  reft  towards  morning,  and 
dole  till  noon.  The  beft  way  to  make  fleep  fourfd 
and  refrelhlng  is  to  rife  betimes.  The  cuftom  of 
lying  a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not  only  makes  the 
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fleeplefs  refrefhing,  but  relaxes  thefolids,  and  greatly 
weakens  the  conliitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  (V, 
for  deep.  Nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the  con- 
ftitution  than  night- watching.  It  is  great  pity  that 
a  practice  fp  defiruclive  to  health  mould  be  fo 
much  in  fafhion.  How  quickly  the  want  of"  reft 
in  due  feafon  will  blalt  >ofl:    blooming    com- 

plexion,   or  ruin  the  belt   conftitution,    is    evident 
from  the  .ghalily    countenance's  of    tbofe  who,    as 
the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into  night,  and  nigh! 
day. 

To  make  fleep  refrefh'ing,  the  foil  lings  are 

requifite  :  Firft,  to  take  I 

air;  to  avoid  llrong  tea    .  po  cat  a 

fupper  ;  and  laflly,  to  lie  down  with  a  mind  : 
ful  and  ferene  as  pofTible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  e:;crcife  will  prevent 
as  \veii  as  too  little.  We  feldom,  however, 
hear  the  a&ive  and  laborious  complain  of  reft- 
lefs  nights.  It  is  the  indolent  and  flothful  who 
generally  have  thefe  complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  a  bed  of  down  fhould  not  be  rcfrefhing  to  a  per- 
fon  who  fits  all  day  in  an  eafy  chair  ?  A  great  part  of 
the  pleafure  of  life  confifis  in  alternate  reft  and  mo- 
tion ;  but  they  who  neglect  the  latter  can  never  relifh 
the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys  more  true  luxury 
in  plain  food  and  found  fleep,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
fumptuous  tables  and  downy  pillowrs,  where  exercife 
is  wanting. 

That  light  fuppers  caufe  found  fleep,  is  true 
even  to  a  proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed 
the  leaft  at  that  meal,  are  fure  to  have  uneafy  nights ; 
and,  if  they  fall  afleep,  the  load  and  opprefiion 
on  their  fromach  and  fpirits  occafion  frightful 
dreams,  broken  and  difturbed  repofe,  the  night- 
mare, &c.  Were  the  fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed 
with  a  light  fupper,    or   fit   up  till  that  meal   was 

pretty 
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pretty  well  digefted,  they  would  enjoy  found  fleep5 
and  rife  refrefhed  and  cheerful.  There  are  indeed 
fome  people  who  cannot  fleep  unlefs  they  have  eat 
fome  folid  food  at  night,  but  this  does  not  imply 
the  ueceflity  of  a  heavy  fupper ;  befides,  thefe  are 
generally  perfons  who  have  accuflomed  ihemfelves 
to  this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a  fuffidejit 
quantity  of  folid  food  and  exercife  through  the  day. 

Nothing  more  certainly  diflurbs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind- is  not  at  eafe,  cue  feldorn 
enjoys  found  fleep.  This  greater!  of  human  blciT- 
ings  flies  the  wretched,  and  vifits  the  happv,  the 
cheerful,  and  the  gay.  This  is  a  fufficient  reafon 
why  every  man  (hould  endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his 
mind  as  poflible  when  he  goes  to  reft.  Many,  by 
indulging  grief  and  anxious  thought,  have  hanifhed 
found  fleep  fo  long,  that  they  could  never  afterwards 
enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night, 
is  generally  reckoned  mod  refrefhing.  Whether 
this  be  the  erTed  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay  ;  but 
as  mofl  people  are  accuflomed  to  go  early  to  bed 
\yhen  young,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  fleep,  at  this 
feafon,  will  prove  mofl  refrefhing  to  them  ever  after. 
Whether  the  fore -part  of  the  night  be  befl  for  fleep 
or  not,  furely  the  fore-part  of  the  day  is  fitteft  both 
for  bufmefs  and  amufement.  I  hardly  ever  knew 
an'  early  rifer  who  did  not  enjoy  a  good  ft  ate  of 
health  *. 

Of  Clothing. 

<  The  clothing  ought   to  be  fuited  to  the  climate. 
Cuftom  has  no  doubt  a  very  great  influence  in  this 

*  Men  of  every  occupation,  and  in  every  fituation  of  life,  have 
li^ed  to  a  good  old  age  ;  nay  fome  have  enjoyed  this  bleffirig  whofe 
plan  of  living  was  by  no  means  regular  :  but  it  confiits  with  obfer- 
vation,  that  all  very  old  men  have  been  early  rifers.  This  is  the 
only  circumftance  attending  longevity  to  which  I  never  knew  an 
exception. 

article  ; 
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article ;  but  no  cuftom  can  ever  change  the  nature 
of  things  fo  far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for 
an  inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  ifland  of  Ja- 
maica. It  is  not  indeed  neceffary  to  obferve  an  exacl: 
proportion  between  the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear, 
and  the  degree  of  latitude  which  we  inhabit ;  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  openneis  of  the  country,  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  dorms,  &c. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpir 
ration  free,  it  is  left  neceffary  to  cover  the  body  with 
a  great  quantity  of  clothes  ;  but  m  the  decline  of 
life,  when  the  (kin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours 
more  cool,  the  clothing  mould  be  increafed.  Many 
difeafes  in  the  latter  period  of  life  proceed  from  a 
defect  of  perfpiration  :  thefe  may,  in  fome  meafure, 
be  prevented  by  a  fui table  addition  to  the  clothing, 
or  by  wearing  fuch  as  are  better  calculated  for  pro- 
moting the  uifcharge  from  the  fkin,  as  clothes  made 
of  wool,  cotton,  or  the  like. 

The  clothing  ought  likewifc  to  be  fuited  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough 
for  fummer,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficient  for 
winter.  The  greateft  caution,  however,  is  neceffary 
in  making  thefe  changes.  We  ought  neither  to. 
put  off  our  winter  clothes  too  foon,  nor  to  wear  our 
fummer  ones  too  long.  In  this  country,  the  winter 
often  fets  in  very  early  with  great  rigour,  and  we  have 
frequently  cold  weather  even  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fummer  months.  It  would  likewife 
be  prudent  not  to  make  the  change  all  at  once,  but 
to  do  it  gradually  ;  and  indeed  the  changes  of  ap- 
parel in  this  climate  ought  to  be  very  inconfiderable, 
efpecially  among  thofe  who  have  not  paiTed  the  meri- 
dian of  life  *. 

Clothes 

*  That  colds  fall  more  than  plagues,  is  an  old  obfervation  ;  and> 
with  regard  to  this  country,  it  holds  flri&ly  true.  Every  peribn 
of  difcermneut,    however,    will  perceive^  that  moft  of  the  colds 

which 
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Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being 
made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  va- 
nity. Mankind  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  confidered 
clothes  in  this  view  •,  accordingly  their  fafhion  and 
figure  have  been  continually  varying,  with  very 
little  regard  either  to  health,  the  climate,  or  con- 
veniency :  a  farthingale,  for  example,  may  be  very 
neceffary  in  hot  fouthern  climates,  but  furely  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  in  the  cold  regions  of  the 
north. 

Even  the  human  fhape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better 
believe  that  mankind  would  be  monfters  without 
its  afliftance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly 
pernicious.  The  mod:  deflru&ive  of  them  in  this 
country  is  .  that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bow- 
els into  as  narrow  a  compafs  as  poflible,  to  procure, 
what  is  falfely  called,  a  fine  fhape*.  By  this  prac- 
tice the  aclion  of  theftomach  and  bowels,  the  motion 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  almoit  all  the  vital 
functions,  are  obftru&ed.  Hence  proceed  indigef- 
tionSj  fyncopes,  or  fainting  fits,  coughs,  confump- 
tions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  complaints  i'o  common 
among  females. 

.  The  feet  likewife  often  fufFer  by  preflure.  How 
a  fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  fay  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  this  no- 
tion has  made  many  perfons  lame.  Almofl  nine- 
tenths  of  mankind  are  troubled  with  corns  :    a  dif- 


which  prove  fo  deftru&ive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  are  Owing 
to  their  imprudence  in  changing  clothes.  A  few  warm  days  in 
March  or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  garments, 
without  considering  that  our  moft  penetrating  colds  generally  hap- 
pen in  the  fpring. 

*  This  madnefs  feems  to  have  pervaded  the  minds  of  mothers 
in  every  age  and  country.  Terence,  in  his  Comedy  of  the  Eu- 
nuch, ridicules  the  Roman  matrons  for  attempting  to  mend  the 
fhape  of  their  d 

eafe 
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eafe  that  is  feldom  or  never  occafioned  but  by  ftrait 
fhoes.  Corns  are  not  only  very  troublefome,  but 
by  rendering  people  unable  to  walk,  they  may 
likewife  be  considered  as  the  remote  caufe  of  other 
difeafes  *. 

The  fize  and  figure  of  the  flioe  ought  certainly 
to  be  adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are 
as  well  fhaped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the 
toes  as  free  and  caly  as  that  of  the  fingers ;  yet 
few  perfons  in  t!  need  period   of  life  are  able 

to  make  any  ufe  of  their  toes.  They  arc  generally, 
by  narrow  moec,  fqucezed  all  of  a  heap,  and  often 
kid  over  one  another  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  ren- 
ther  incapable  of-  motion.  Nor  is  the 
high  heel  lefs  hurtful  than  the  narrow  toe.  A  lady 
may  feem  taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes,  but  me 
will  never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It  (trains  her 
joints,  diftorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  {loop,  and  ut- 
terly deftroysall.  her  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  of  motion: 
it  is  entirely  owing  to  fhoes  with  high  heels  and 
narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be  faid 
to  walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  mould  be  taken 
to  avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c. 
when  drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free 
motion  and  ufe  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are 
bound,  but  likewife  obliruct  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  prevents  the  equal  nourimment  and 
growth  of  thefe  parts,  and  occafions  various  dif- 
eafes. Tight  bandages  about  the  neck,  as  itocks, 
cravats,  necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dangerous. 
They  obftrucr,  the  blood  in  its  courfe  from  the 
brain,    by  which  means  headachs,    vertigoes,    apo- 

*  We  often  fee  perfons,  who  are  rendered  quite  lame  by  the 
nails  of  their  toes  having  grown  into  the  flefh,  and  frequently  hear 
of  mortifications  proceeding  from  this  caufe.  All  thefe,  and  many 
other  inconveniencies  attending  the  feet,  mull  be  imputed  folely 
to  the  ufe  of  inert  and  ilrait  fhoes. 
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plexies,  and  other  fatal  difeafes  are  often  occa- 
fioned. 

The  perfection  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one 
to  make  himfelf  a  flave  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a  one, 
and  many  fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as 
tlxt  as  a  ftatue  from  morning  till  night,  than  di'f- 
compofe  a  fingie  hair  or  alter  the  poiition  of  a  pin. 
Were  we  to  recommend  any  particular  pattern  for 
drefs,  it  would  be  that  which  is  worn  by  the  people 
called  Quakers.  They  are  always  neat,  clean,  and 
often  elegant,  without  any  thing  fuperfiuous.  What 
others  lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles,  and  ribands, 
they  bellow  upon  fuperior  cleanlinefs.  Finery  is  only 
the  affectation  of  drefs,  and  very  often  covers  a  great 
deal  of  dirt. 

We  mall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that 
it  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life ;  but  like- 
wife  to  the  temperature  and  conftitution.  Robuft 
perfons  are  able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better 
than  the  delicate  ;  confequently  may  be  lefs  atten- 
tive to  their  clothing.  But  the  precife  quantity  of 
clothes  neceflary  for  any  perfon  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  reafoning,  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience, and  every  man  is  the  bed  judge  for  himfelf 
what  quantity  of  clothes  is  neceffary  to  keep  him 
warm  *. 

*  The  celebrated  Boerhaave  ufed  to  fay,  that  no  body  fuffereii 
by  cold  fave  fools  and  beggars  j  the  latter  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure clothes,  and  the  former  not  having  fenfe  to  wear  them.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I  can  with  the  flri&eil  truth  declare,  that  in  many 
cafes  where  the  powers  of  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain,  I  have 
cured  the, patient  by  recommending  thick  fhoes,  a  flannel  waift- 
coat  and  drawers,  a  pair  of  under  {lockings,  or  a  flannel  petticoat, 
to  be  worn  during  the  cold  feafon  at  leail.  Where  warmer  cloth- 
ing is  wanted,  I  would  recommend  the  fleecy  hoflery  to  be  worn 
next  the  fkin. 

CHAR 
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CHAP.     VII. 
OF    INTEMPERANCE. 

A  MODERN  author*  obferves,  that  tern- 
perance  and  excrcife  are  the  two  belt  phy- 
ficians  in  the  world.  He  might  have  added,  that 
if  thefe  were  duly  regarded  there  would  be  little 
occafion  for  any  other.  Temperance  may  jultly 
be  called  the  parent  of  health ;  yet  numbers  of 
mankind  act  as  if  they  thought  difeafes  and  death 
too    flow   in    their    |  and    by   intemperance 

and  debauch  fcem  as  it  were  to  iolicit  their  ap- 
proach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
conftrudtion  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends 
on  that  itate  of  the  foiids  and  fluids  which  fits  them 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  vital  functions ;  and 
while  thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well  ; 
but  whatever  difturbs  them  necelfarily  impairs 
health.  Intemperance  never  fails  to  diforder  the 
whole  animal  ceconomy ;  it  hurts  the  digeftion,  re- 
laxes the  nerves,  renders  the  different  fecretions  irre- 
gular, vitiates  the  humours,  and  occafions  number- 
lefs  difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifhment  of  plants 
and  animals  affords  a  finking  proof  of  the  danger  of 
intemperance.  Moifture  and  manure  greatly  pro- 
mote  vegetation  ;  yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will 
entirely  deftroy  it.  The  beft  things  become  hurt- 
ful, nay  deftructive,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence 
we  learn,  that  the  highefl:  degree  of  human  wifdom 
confifls  in  regulating  our  appetites  and  paiTions  fo  as 
to  avoid  all  extremes.     It  is  that  chiefly  which  en- 

*  Roufleau. 
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titles  us  to  the  character  of  rational  beings.  The 
Have  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  difgrace  of  human 
nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  vari- 
ous paflions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the 
prefervation  of  the  individual,.  &c.  Intemperance  is 
the  abufe  of  thefe  paiTions  ;  and  moderation  confifls 
in  the  proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  con- 
tented with  fatisfying  the  fimpie  calls  of  Nature, 
create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  fearch 
after  fomething  that  may  gratify  them;  but  imaginary 
wants  can  never  be  gratified.  Nature  is  content 
with  little  \  but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence 
the  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee,  fel- 
dom  flop  in  their  career,  till  their  money  or  their 
conflitution  fails :  then  indeed  they  generally  fee  their 
error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impoflible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with  regard 
to  diet,  on  account  of  the  different  conftitutions 
of  mankind.  The  mod  ignorant  perfon,  however, 
certainly  knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs ;  and  it  is  in 
the  power  of  every  man,  if  he  chufes,  to  avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  fludy  firnplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  molt  plain  and  fimpie  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  dictates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation 
in  quefl  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  deflrucliom  An 
elegant  writer  #  of  the  laft  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intem- 
perence  in  diet :  "  For  my  part,  when  I  behold  a 
"  fafhionable  table  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence, 
<;  I  fancy  that  I  fee  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers  and 
f<  lethargies,  with  other  innumerable  diftempers, 
V  lying  in  ambufcade  among  the  dimes." 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  deftruc- 
tive  than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immode- 
rate purfuit  of  carnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufe  of  in- 

*  Addifon. 
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toxicating  liquors,  ruin  the  bed  conftitution  !  Indeed 
thefe  vices  generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  fo  often  behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  even  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  prime 
of  life,  worn  cut  with  difcaies,  and  hading  with  fwift 
pace  to  an  untimely  grave.  Did  men  reflect  on  the 
painful  difeafes  and  premature  deaths,  which  are  daily 
occafioned  by  intemperance,  it  would  be  lufficient  to 
make  them  fnrink  back  with  horror  from  the  indul- 
gence even  of  their  darling  plcafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone ;  the 
innocent  too  often  feci  the  direful  effects  of  it.  How 
many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  embracing 
dunghills,  whofe  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future, 
Ipent  in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  fcrved 
to  bring  up  their  offspring  in  a  c1  :ent  manner  ?  How 
often  do  we  behold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her 
helplcfs  infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  fa- 
ther is  indulging  hts  infatiate  appeti; 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even 
extirpated,  by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo 
much  to  prevent  propagation,  and  to  ffiorten  the 
lives  of  children,  as  the  intemperance  of  parents. 
The  poor  man  who  labours  all  day.  and  at  night 
lies  down  contented  with  his  humble  fare,  can  boaft 
a  numerous  offspring,  while  his  pampered  lord,  funk 
in  eafe  and  luxury,  often  languifhes  without  an  heir 
to  his  ample  fortunes.  Even  ftates  and  empires  feel 
the  influence  of  intemperance,  and  rile  or  fall  as  it 
prevails. 

Inflead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  intem- 
perance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon  health, 
we  iTiall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a  few  ob- 
fervations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that  vice,  viz. 
the  abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  act  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  fever,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  poifonous 
draught.  When  this  is  repeated  almoft  every  day,  it 

is 
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is  eafy  to  forefee  the  confequences.  That  conftitution 
muft  be  ftrong  indeed,  which  k  able  long  to  hold 
out  under  a  daily  fever !  but  fevers  occafioned  by 
drinking  do  not  always  go  off  in  a  day ;  they  fre- 
quently end  in  an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  liver, 
or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effects. 

Though  the  drunkard  mould  not  fall  by  an  acute 
difeafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a  chronic  kind. 
Intoxicating  liquors,  when  ufed  to  excefs,  weaken 
the  bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeftion  ;  they  deflroy  the 
power  of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  con- 
vulfive  diforders ;  they  likewife  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  deftroy  its  balfamic  quality,  render  it  unfit  for 
circulation,  and  the  n  unfhment  of  the  body.  Hence 
obflruclions,  atrophies,  dropfies,  and  confumptions 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which 
drunkards  make  their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind, 
when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of 
a  cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking, 
as  it  is  called,  though  its  effects  be  not  fo  violent,  is 
not  lefs  pernicious.  When  the  veflels  are  kept  con*- 
ftantly  full  and  upon  the  ftretch,  the  different  digef- 
tions  can  neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  hu- 
mours properly  prepared.  Hence  moft  people  of 
this  character  are  afflicted  with  the  gout,  the  gravel, 
ulcerous  fores  in  the  legs,  &c.  If  thefe  diforders  da 
not  appear,  they  are  feized  with  low  fpirits,  hypo* 
chondriacal  affections,  and  other  fymptoms  of  indi- 
geftion. 

Confumptions  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is 
thought  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
die  of  that  difeafe,  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  caufes  to  which  we  muft  impute  the  increafe" 
of  confumptions.  The  great  quantities  of  vifcid 
malt  liquor  drank  by  the  common   people  of  Eng- 
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land,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy  and  unfit 
for  circulation  ;  from   whence  proceed  obftrucuons, 
[\nd  inflammation* of  the  lungs.    There  are  few 
ale- drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical :  nor  is  that  ; 
dered  at,  confidering  the  glutinous  and  almoft 
Jtible  nature  of  ftr< 
Thofe  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  firong  wines  run 
(till  greater  hazard  ;   thele  liquors  heat  and  inflame 
Mood,  ar  the  tender  veflcls  of  the  lungs  to 

;  yet  fc  gteat  is  the  confumption  of  them  in 
this  country,  that  one  would  almoil  be  induced  to 
think  that  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  them 

Th.  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from 

The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  re- 
ds them  indeed  a  temporary  cafe.  But, 
alas!  this  folace  is  fhort  lived;  and  when  it  is  over, 
thQ  fpirits  fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as 
had  before  been  railed  above  it.  Hence  a  re- 
petition of  the  dofe  becomes  neceffary,  and  c 
freih  df  fe  makes  way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy 
wretch  becomes  a  Have  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length 
falls  a  facrifice  to  what  at  fir  ft  perhaps  was  taken 
only  as  a  medicine.  No  man  is  fo  dejected  as  the 
drunkard  when  his  debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence  it 
lat  thofe  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of  fpirits 
while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others  the 
moil  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end 
to  their  own  miferable  exigence  in  a  fit  of  fpleen  or 
ill  humour. 

*  We  may  form  fbme  notion  of  the  immen  I  •   of  ardent 

fp'rits  confumed  in    C  from  this  circumtlanee,  tliat  in 

environs,  befides   tl  quan- 

tity of  for  ign 

which  is  fnppofcd  to  he  i.  .  above  two 

thouiand   private    (tills  are   conftant  -  en  ployed    in    prtpr. 
poifonous  liquor  called   Moiejfes.     The  common  people  t 

fo  oni>  .  o  the  habit  of  drinking  this  bafefpirit,  that  when 

•.,ier  is  feeo  reeling  along  the  ilreet*,  they  fay,  he 
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Drunkennefs  not  only  proves  deftruclive  to  health, 
but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is 
ftrange  that  creatures  who  value  themfelves  on  ac- 
count of  a  fuperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes, 
fhould  take  pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below  them. 
Were  fuch  as  voluntarily  deprive  themfelves  of  the 
life  of  reafon,  to  continue  ever  after  in  that  condition, 
it  would  feem  but  a  juft  punifhment.  Though  this 
be  not  the  confequence  of  one  act  of  intoxication, 
i:  feldom  fails  to  iucceed  a  courfe  of  it.  By  a  habit 
of  drinking,  the  greateft  genius  is  often  reduced  to 
a  mere  idiot  *. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  per- 
It  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength^ 
and  obstructs  their  growth  ;  befides,  the  frequent 
ufe  of  itrong  liquors  in  the  early  part  of  life  deitroys 
any  benefit  that  might  arife  from  them  afterwards. 
Thole  who  make  a  practice  of  drinking  generous 
liquors  when  young,  cannot  expect  to  reap  any 
benefit  from  them  as  a  cordial  in  the  decline  of 
life. 

Drunkennefs  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a  mofl  abomi- 
nable vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others. 
There  is  hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunk- 
ard will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We 
have  known  mothers  fell  their  children's  clothes,  the 

:ng   that  our  improvements  in  -,   and 

politer.tf^  have  net  put  the  barbarous  cullom  of  drinking  to  ex- 
cels out  of  fafhion.  .  ed  lefs   common   in    South    Britain 
than  it  was  formerly  ;   but  it  ftfll  prevails  very  much  in  the  North, 
where  this  relic  of  barbarity  is  miitaken    for  hofpitality.      There 
no  man  is  fuppofed  to  entertain  his  guefts  well,  who  do 
make  them  drunk.     Forcing    people    to    drink  is  certain 
greateil  piece  of  rudenefs  that  any  man  can  be  guilty  of.     Man- 
line  fs,  complaifance,  or  meer  good-nature,  ma;  :  a   man  to 
take  his  glafs,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a  time  when  he    might  as  well 
take'poilon.     The  cuilom  of  drinking  to  excefs  has   long   been 
out  of  fafhion  in  France  ;  and,  as  it  begins  to  loft  among 
the  politer  part  of  the  Englifn,  we  hope  it  will  foon    fc 
even-  part  of  this  iQand. 
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food  that  they  fhauld  have  eat,  and  afterwards  even 
the  infants  themfelves,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  ac- 
te4  draught. 


CHAP.    VIII. 
OF    CLEANLINESS. 

THE  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a  fault  which  admits 
of  no  excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to 
be  clean.  The  continual  difcharge  from  our  bodies 
by  pcrfpiration,  renders  frequent  change  of  apparel 
necerTary.  Changing  apparel  greatly  promotes  the 
fraction  from  the  {kin,  fo  necellary  for  health. 
When  that  matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by 
perforation,  is  either  retained  in  the  body,  or  re* 
ibrbed  from  dirty  clothes,  it  mufl  occafion  difeafes. 

Difeafes  of  the  (kin  are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of 
cleanlinefs  *.  They  may  indeed  be  aiught  by  in- 
fection, or  brought  on  by  poor  living,  unwholefome 
food,  &c.  but  they  will  feldom  continue  long  where 
cleanlinefs  prevails.  To  the  fame  caufe  mufl  we  im- 
pute the  vat  ions  kinds  of  vermin  which  infed  the 
human  body,  houfes,  &c.  Thefe  may  always  be 
banifhed  by  cleanlinefs  alone,  and  wherever  they 
abound,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  it  is  neglected. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers 
is  the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Thefe  fevers  commonly 
begin  among  the  inhabitants  of  ciofe  dirty   houfes, 

*  Mr.  Pot,  in  his  furgical  obfervations,  mentions  a  difeafe 
which  he  calls  the  cnimney-fweeper's  cancer,  as  it  is  almoft  pecu- 
liar to  that  unhappy  fet  of  people.  This  he  attributes  to  neglect 
of  cleanlinefs,  and  with  great  juftice.  I  am  convinced,  that  if 
that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the  feat  of  tin's  cruel  difeafe  was 
Jcept  clean  by  frequent  ivafbing,  it  would  never  happen.  The 
climbing  boys,  as  they  are  called,  are  certainly  the  moft  mifera- 
Lle  wretches  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  yet,  for  cleaning  chimnits, 
no  fuch  perfons  are  neceffary. 

who 
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who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  take  little  exercife, 
and  wear  dirty  clothes.  There  the  infection  is  gene- 
rally hatched,  which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to 
the  deftruction  of  many.  Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be 
confidered  as  an  object  of  public  attention.  It  is 
not  fufficient  that  I  be  clean  myfelf,  while  the  want 
of  it  in  my  neighbour  affects  my  health  as  well  as  his. 
If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a  common 
nuifance,  they  ought  at  lead  to  be  avoided  as  infec- 
tious. All  who  regard  their  health  mould  keep  at  a 
diftance  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  col- 
lected, cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmoft  importance. 
It  is  well  known  that  infectious  difeafes  are  communi- 
cated by  tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which 
ten  s  to  pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infection,  ought 
with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againft.  For 
this  reafon,  in  great  towns,  no  filth,  of  any  kind, 
mould  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  ftreets.  Nothing 
is  more  apt  to  convey  infection  than  the  excrements 
of  the  difeafed. 

In  many  great  towns  the  ftreets  are  little  better 
than  dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  afhes, 
dung,  and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  flaughter- 
houfes,  or  killing  fhambles,  are  often  to  be  feen  in  the 
very  centre  of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  ex- 
crements, &c.  with  which  thefe  places  are  generally 
covered,  cannot  fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render 
it  unwholefome.  How  eafily  might  this  be  pre- 
vented by  active  magiftrates,  who  have  it  always 
in,  their  power  to  make  proper  laws  relative  to 
things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  obfervance 
of  them ! 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  gene- 
ral cleanlinefs  does  not  feem  to  be  fufficiently  under- 
ftood^  by  the  magiftrates  of  mod  great  towns  in 
Britain;  though  health,  pleafure,  and  delicacy,  all 
confpire  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothing 
H  3  car* 
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can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the 
honour  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more  conducive  to 
their  health,  than  a  clean  town ;  nor  can  any  thing 
imprels  a  ftranger  with  a  more  difrefpeclful  idea  pr 
any  people  than  its  oppofite.  Whatever  pretention^ 
people  may  make  to  learning,  politenefs,  or  civiliza- 
tion, we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  while  they  negledt 
cleanlinefs,  they  are  in  a  (late  of  barbarity  *. 

The  peafants  in  moil  countries  feem  to  hold  clean- 
linefs in  a  fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 
fituation  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often  feel  the 
bad  ellecls  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom  fees  a 
farm  houfe  without  a  dunghill  before  the  door,  and 
frequently  the  cattle  and  their  mailers  lodge  under 
the  fame  roof.  Peafants  are  likewife  extremely  care- 
lefs  with  refpeel  to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  their 
houfes,  &c.  clean.  This  is  merely  the  effect  of  in- 
dolence and  a  dirty  difpofition.  Habit  may  indeed 
render  it  lefs  difagreeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can 
ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes  or  breathe 
unwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands 
of  peafants,  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  encou- 
rage and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinefs  among  them. 
This,  for  example,  mighc  be  done  by  giving  a  fmall 
premium  to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  cleaned:  and 
bed:  article  of  any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheefe, 
&c.  and  by  punifning  feverely   thofe  who  bring  it 

*  In  ancient  Rome  the  greateft  men  did  not  think  cleanlinefs 
an  objccl:  unworthy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays,  the  Cloacm,  or 
common  fewers  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  naftinefs  from  the 
city,  were  the  greateft  of  all  the  publick  works ;  and  beftows* 
higher  encomiums  upon  Tarquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others  who 
made  and  improved  them,  than  on  thofe  who  achieved  the  greateft 
conquefts. 

How  truly  great  does  the  emperor  Trajan  appear,  when  giving 
directions  to  Pliny  his  prbconful,  concerning  the  making  of  a. 
common  fewer  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  a  conquered 
city  ? 

dirty. 
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dirty.  The  fame  method  mould  be  taken  with 
butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  and  all  who  are  employed 
in  preparing  the  rieceflaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  ftrj&eft  regard  mould  be  paid  to 
fcleanliuefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  inreclious 
difeafes  are  often  fpread  amongfr.  a  whole  army  ;  and 
frequently  more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The 
Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the  wildcrnefs, 
received  particular  inftruclions  with  refpect  to  clean- 
linefs *.  The  rutes  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  all  in  the  like  fituation.  Indeed  the  whole 
fyftem  of  laws  delivered  to  that  people  has  a  manifeft 
tendency  to  promote  cleanlinefs.  Whoever  eonfiders 
the  nature  of  their  climate,  the  difeafes  to  which  they 
were  liable,  and  their  dirty  difpofition,  will  fee  the 
propriety  of  fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  mod  eaftern  countries, 
cleanlinefs  makes  a  great  part  of  their  religion.  The 
Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  religion,  enjoins 
various  bathings,  wafhings,  and  purifications.  No 
doubt  thefe  might  be  defigned  to  reprefent  inward 
purity;  but  they  were  at  the  fame  v.vac  calculated 
for  the  prefervation  of  health.  However  whimfical 
thefe  waihings  may  appear  to  fome;  lew  things  w< 
tend  more  to  prevent  difeafes  than  a  proper  attention 
to  many  of  them.  Were  every  perfon,  for  example, 
after  vifiting  the  fick,  handling  a  dead  body,  or  touch- 
ing any  thing  that  might  convey  infection,  to  wafh 
betore  he  v/ent  into  company,  or  fat  down  to  meat, 
he  would  run  iefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the  infec- 
tion himfelf,  or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  wafting  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to   the  ikin,    but  likewife  pro- 

Thou  (halt  have  a  place  alio  without  the  camp,  whither  thou 
fhalt  go  forth  abroad  ;  and  thou  ihait  have  a  pnddle  upon  thy 
weapon  :  and  it  {hall  be  when  thou  (halt  tare  thyfelf  abroad,  thou 
(halt  dig  therewith,  and  (halt  turn  back,  and  cover  that  winch 
comtth  from  thee,  &c.  Deuter.  chap.  xxii.  ver.  .2,  13. 

H  4  motea 
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motes  the  perfpiratiom  braces  the  body,  and  enlivens 
the  fpirits.  How  refreihed,  how  cheerful,  ot 
able   does   one  feel  on   being  fhaved,  wafbec  ,  and 
fhifted  ;  efpecially  when  thefe  ollices  have   been  ne- 
glected longer  than  ufual ! 

The  eaiiern  cuitom  of  wafting  the  feet,  though 
lefs  neceflary  in  this  country,  is  nevcrthelefs  a  very 
agreeable  piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  the  prefcrvation  of  health.  The  fweal  and  dirt 
with  which  thefe  parts  are  frequently  coven  '  can* 
not  fail  to  obfhuct  the  perfpi ration.  This  j  .^ce  of 
cleanlinefs  would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers. 
"Were  people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in 
lukewarm  water  a  t,  after  being  expofed  to  cold 

or  wet  through  the  day,  they  would  f<  Horn  expe- 
rience the  ill  effects  which,  often  proceed  irom  thefe 
caufes. 

A  proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neceflary  than  on  fhipboard.  If  epidemical  diitem- 
pers  break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The  bed 
way  to  prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole 
company  be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c. 
When  infectious  difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs 
is  the  mod  likely  means  to  prevent  their  fpreading : 
it  is  like  wile  neceflary  to  prevent  their  returning 
afterwards,  or  being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  of  the  fick 
ought  to  be  carefully  warned,  and  fumigated  with 
brimftone.  Infection  will  lodge  a  long  time  in  dirty- 
clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  mod  terrible 
manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  fick  people  are 
collected  together,  cleanlinefs  ought  to  be  moft  re- 
ligioufly  obferved.  The  very  fmell  in  fuch  places 
is  often  fuflicient  to  make  one  fick.  It  is  eafy  to 
imagine  what  effect  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
difeafed.  In  an  hofpital  or  infirmary,  where  clean- 
linefs is  neglected,  a  perfon-  in  perfect  health  has  a 

greater 
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greater  chance  to  become  fick,  than  a  Tick  perfon 
has  to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that 
neglect,  or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears 
among  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick ;  they 
think  it  almoft  criminal  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  is 
clean  to  come  near  a  perfon  in  a  fever,  for  example, 
and  would  rather  allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner 
of  filth,  than  change  the  lead  bit  of  his  linen.  If 
cleanlinefs  be  necefTary  for  perfons  in  health,  it  is 
certainly  more  fo  for  the  fick.  Many  difeafes  may 
be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone ;  moft  of  them  might 
be  mitigated  by  it ;  and,  where  it  is  neglected,  the 
flightaft  diforders  are  often  changed  into  the  moll 
malignant.  The  fame  miftaken  care  which  prompted 
people  to  prevent  the  lead  admiffion  of  frefh  air  to 
the  fick,  feems  to  have  induced  them  to  keep  them 
dirty.  Both  thefe  deftru&ive  prejudices  will,  we 
hope,  be  foon  entirely  eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature. 
We  cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though 
we  mould  not  practife  it  ourfelves.  It  fooner  attracts 
our  regard  than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains 
efteem  where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the 
higher!  as  well  as  the  lowed:  ftation,  and  cannot  be 
difpenfed  with  in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more 
importance  to  fociety  than  general  cleanlinefs.  It 
ought  to  be  carefully  cultivated  every  where  ;  but  in 
populous  cities  it  mould  be  almoft  revered  *. 

*  As  it  is  impoflible  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a  fufHcient 
quantity  of  water,  we  would  earneftly  recommend  it  to  the  magi- 
firates  of  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  article. 
Moft  great  towns  in  Britain  are  fo  fituated  as  to  be  eafily  fupplied 
with  water ;  and  thofe  perfons  who  will  not  make  a  proper  ufe  of 
it,  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deferve  to  be  fe- 
yerely  punifhed.  The  ftreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be 
had,  ought  to  be  warned  every  day.  This  is  the  only  effeclual 
method  for  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean  ;  and,  upon  trial,  we 
are  perfuaded  it  will  be  found  the  cheapeft. 

Some  of  the  moft  dreadful  difeafes  incident  to  human  nature 
might,  in  my  opinion,  be  entirely  eradicated  by  cleanlinefs. 


[     io6     ] 
C  II  A  P.     IX. 

OF    INFECTION. 

MANY  difeafes  are  in:  Every    perfon 

ought  the;  -   <is  far  as   lie   can,  to  avoid 

all  communication  with  the  difeafed.  The  common 
practice  of  vifuing  the  fick,  though  often  well  meant, 
has  many  ill  confequ  ,  I  1  i  from  me  to 
difcourage  any  act   of  chanty   or   b<  ce,  efpe- 

cially  towards  thole  in  diftrefs  ;  but  I  cannot  Jiclp 
blaming  fuch  as  endanger  their  own  or  their  neigh* 
bours  liv  i  miitaken  friendfhip  or  an  imperti- 

nent curioiity. 

The  houils  of  the  lick,  efpecially  in  the  country, 
are  generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with 
idle  vifitors.  It  is  cufromary,  in  fuch  places,  for 
fervants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  lick  by 
turns,  and  even  to  lit  up  with  them  all  night.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  indeed  mould  fuch  always  efcape, 
rience  teaches  us  the  danger  ol  this  conduct. 
People  often  catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  com- 
municate them  to  others,  till  at  length  they  become 
epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper  for  one 
who  had  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a  pa- 
tient in  that  difeafe  ;  yet  many  other  difeafes  are  al-* 
moft  as  infectious  as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lefs  fatal. 
Some  imagine  that  fevers  prove  moie  fatal  in  vil- 
lages than  in  great  towns,  for  want  of  proper  medi- 
cal afliftance.  This  may  fometimes  be  the  cafe  \  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  oftcner  proceeds  from  the 
caufe  above  mentioned. 

Were  a  plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating 
infection,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effectually 
than  by  the  common  method  of  vifuing  the   fick. 

Such 
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Such  vifitors  not  only  endanger  themfelves  and  their 
connections,  but  likewiie  hurt  the  Tick.  By  crowd- 
ing the  houfe  they  render  the  air  unwholefome,  and 
by  their  private  whifpers  and  difmal  countenances 
dillurb  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  deprefs 
his  fpirits.  Peribns  who  are  ill,  efpecially  in  fevers, 
ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  poiTibie.  The  fight  of 
ftrange  faces,  and  every  thing  that  didurbs  the  mind, 
hurts  them. 

The  common  practice  in  country  places  of  in- 
viting great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and 
crowding  them  into  the  fame  apartment  where  the 
corpfe  lies,  is  another  way  of  fpreading  infection. 
The  infection  does  not  always  die  with  the  patient. 
Every  thing  that  comes  into  contact  with  his  body 
while  alive,  receives  the  contagion,  and  fome  of 
them,  as  clothes,  blankets,  &c.  will  retain  it  for  a 
long  time.  Perfons  who  die  of  infcGtious  dif- 
orders  ought  not  to  lie  long  unburied  ;  and  people 
mould  keep  as  much  as  poiTibie  at  a  diflance  from 
them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infectious  difcafes,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept  at  a 
proper  diflance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewifli  Legiila- 
tor,  among  many  other  wife  institutions  for  preferv- 
ing  health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  means 
of  preventing  infection,  or  defilement  as  it  is  called, 
either  from  a  difeafed  .perfon  or  a  dead  body.  In 
many  cafes  the  difeafed  were  to  be  ieparated  from 
thofe  in  health  ;  and  it  was  deemed  a  crime  even  to 
approach  their  habitations.  If  a  perfon  only  touched 
a  difeafed  or  dead  body,  he  was  appointed  to  warn 
himfelf  in  water,  and  to  keep  for  fome  time  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  fociety. 

Infectious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by 
clothes.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel 
which  has  been  worn  by  the  deceafed,  unlefs  it  has 
been  well  warned  and  fumigated,  as   infection  may 

lodge 
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lodge  a  long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very 
tragical  eflects.  This  (hews  the  danger  of  buying  at 
random  the  clothes  which  have  been  worn  by  other 
people. 

Infectious  diforders  are  frequently  imported. 
Commerce,  together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes, 
bring  us  alio  their  difeafes.  Thefe  do  often  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  of  that  trade 
by  means  of  which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  fo  little  care  is  commonly  bellowed, 
either  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  fpreacling  of  in- 
fectious maladies.  Some  attention  indeed  is  gene- 
rally paid  to  the  plague;  but  other  difeafes  pals  un- 
regarded *. 

Infection  is  often  fpread  through  cities,  by  jails, 
hofpitals,  &C.  Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the 
very  middle  of  populous  towns ;  and  when  infectious 
difeafes  break  out  in  them,  it  is  impoflible  for  the 
inhabitants  to  efcape.  Did  magiflrates  pay  any  regard 
to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be  eafily 
remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffufe  infec- 
tion through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmo- 
fphere  of  a  large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs, 
abounding   with    various    kinds    of    infection,    and 

*  Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  difeafes,  that  there  is  to  prevent  fmuggling,  it  would  be 
attended  with  many  happy  conferences.  Tin's  might  eafily  be 
done  by  appointing1  a  phyfician  at  every  considerable  fea-port, 
to  infpeel  the  (hip's  company,  paiTengers,  &c.  before  they  came 
afhore,  and,  if  any  fever  or  other  infectious  diforder  prevailed,  to 
order  the  fnip  to  perform  a  fnort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the  lick 
to  fome  hofpital  or  proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might  likewife 
order  all  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  which  had  been  ufed  by  the 
fick  during  the  voyage,  to  be  either  deflroyed,  or  thoroughly 
cleanfed  by  fumigation,  Sec.  before  any  of  them  werefent  afhore, 
A  fcheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly  conducted,  would  prevent 
many  fevers,  and  other  infectious  difeafes,  from  being  brought 
by  failors  into  fca-port  towns,  and  by  this  means  dilTufed  all  over 
the  country. 

mud 
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mud  be  pernicious  to  health.  The  beft  advice  that 
we  can  give  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  large 
cities,  is  to  chufe  an  open  fituation  ;  to  avoid  narrow, 
dirty,  crowded  ftreets ;  to  keep  their  own  houfe  and 
offices  clean ;  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open 
air  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infectious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  fick.  This  might 
often  fave  a  family,  or  even  a  whole  town,  from 
being  infected  by  one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean 
that  people  mould  abandon  their  friends  or  rela- 
tions in  diftrefs,  but  only  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  againft  being  too  much  in  company  with 
thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  diieaies  of  an  infectious 
nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  fick  in  infectious  difeafcs  run 
very  great  hazard.  They  mould  fluff  their  nofes 
with  tobacco,  or  fome  other  flrong  fmelling  herb, 
as  rue,  tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  likewife  to 
keep  the  patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the  room 
where  he  lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  flrong  acids, 
frequently  to  admit  a  flream  of  frefh  air  into  it,  and 
to  avoid  the  fmell  of  his  breath  as  much  as  they  can. 
They  ought  never  to  go  into  company  without 
having  changed  their  clothes  and  warned  their' 
hands  ;  otherwife,  if  the  difeafe  be  infectious,  they 
will  in  all  probability  carry  the  contagion  along  with 
them  *. 

However 

*  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  infe&ion  is  often  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another  by  the  careleffnefs  of  the  faculty  them- 
felves.  Many  phylicians  affect  a  familiar  way  of  fitting  upon  the 
patient's  bedfidt,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a  confiderable  time.  If 
the  patient  has  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  other  infectious  difeafe, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  doctor's  hands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry 
away  fome  of  the  infection  ;  and,  if  he  gots  dlreclly  to  vifit  an- 
other patient  without  wafting  his  hands,  changing  his  cloth 
or  being  expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  is,  not  feldom  the  c 
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However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  incopfulcrate 
perfons,  we  will  venture  to  aflirm,  that  a  clue  inten- 
tion to  thole  things  which  tend  to  diilufe  inkclion 
would  be  of  great  importance  in  preventing  dilates. 
As  molt  diieaies  are  in  Tome  degr  ious,  no  one 

mould  continue  long  with  the  fick,  except  the  necef- 
fary  attendants.  I  mean  not,  however,  by  this  cau- 
tion, to  deter  thofe  whole  duty  or  oflice  leads  thern 
to  wait  upon  the  fick,  from  fuch  a  laudable  and  ne- 
cefiary  employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiftrate 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  0f  infec- 
tion ;  as  the  promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs ;  re- 
moving jails,  hofpitals,  bury  .  and  other 
places  where  infection  m:  rated,  at  a  pro- 
per diftance  from  great  towns  *  ;  widening  the 
flreets  ;  pulling  down  ufelefs  walls,  and  taking  all 
methods  to  promote  a  free  circulation  of  air  through 
every  part  of  the  town,  &c.  Public  hofpitals,  or 
proper  places,  of  reception  for  the  fick,  provided 
they  were  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placed 
in  an  open  fnuation,  would  likewife  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  fpreading  of  infection.  Such  places  of  re- 
ception would  prevent  the  poor,  when  fick,  from 
being  vifited  by  their  idle  or  officious  neighbours. 
They  would  likewife  render  it  unneceffary  for  fick 
fervants  to  be  kept  in  their  matter's  houfes.  Mafters 
had  better  pay  for  having  their  fervants  taken  care 
of  in  an  hofpital,  than  run  the  hazard  of  having  an 
infectious  difeafe  diffufed  among  a  numerous  fa- 
is  it  any  wonder  that  he  fhould  carry  the  difeafe  alon£  with  him  ? 
-Phyficians  not  only  endanger  others,  but  alfo  themfclves,  by  this 
practice.  And  indeed  they  iometimes  fuller  for  their  want  of 
care. 

*  The  antients  would  not  fuffer  even  the  temples  of  their 
gods,  where  the  fick  reforted,  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  a 
city. 

mily. 
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mily.  Sick  fervants  and  poor  people,  when  placed 
in  hofpitals,  are  not  only  lefs  apt  to  diffufe  infection 
among  their  neighbours,  but  have  likewife  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  well  attended. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  in- 
flead  of  preventing  infection,  may  become  the  means 
of  diffufmg  it.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  great  towns  ;  when  numbers  of  patients  are 
crowded  together  in  fmall  apartments ;  when  there 
is  a  conftant  communication  kept  up  between  the 
citizens  and  the  patients  ;  and  when  deanlinefs 
and  ventilation  are  neglected,  they  become  nefts 
for  hatching  difeafes,  and  every  one  who  goes  into 
them  not  only  runs  a  rifk  of  receiving  infection 
himfelf,  but  likewife  of  communicating  it  to  others. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hofpitals,  but 
of  thofe  wTho  have  the  management  of  them.  It 
were  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  were  both  more  nu- 
merous, and  upon  a  more  refpectable  footing,  as 
that  would  induce  people  to  go  into  them  with 
lefs  reluctance.  This  is  the  more  to  be  defired, 
becaufe  molt  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  ether  infec- 
tious diforders  break  Gut  among  the  poor,  and  are 
by  them  communicated  to  the  better  fort.  Were 
proper  attention  paid  to  the  firft  appearances  of 
fuch  diforders,  and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to 
an  hofpital,  we  mould  feldom  fee  a  putrid  fever, 
which  is  almoft  as  infectious  as  the  plague,  become 
epidemic. 


CHAP.    X. 
OF    THE    PASSIONS. 

THE  paflions  have  great  influence  both  in  the 
caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes.     How  the  mind  af- 
fects the  body,  will  in   all  probability  ever  remain 

a  fee  ret 
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a  fecret.  It  is  fuflicient  for  us  to  know,  that  there  is 
eftablifhed  a  reciprocal  influence  between  the  mental 
and  corpcreal  parts,  and  that  whatever  injures  the 
one  diforders  the  other. 

Of  singer. 

The  paflion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diftorts  the 
countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  functions. 
It  often  occafions  fevers,  and  other  acute  diieafes ; 
and  fometimes  even  fudden  death.  This  pailion  is 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak 
nerves.  I  have  known  fuch  ptrfons  frequently  lofe 
tneir  lives  by  a  violent  fit  cf  anger,  and  would  ad- 
vile  them  to  guard  againfl  the  excefs  of  this  paflion 
with  the  utmoft  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent 
being  angry  ;  but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring 
reientmenc  in  our  bread.  Refentment  preys  upon 
the  mind,  and  occafions  the  moil  obftinate  chronical 
diforders,  which  gradually  wafte  the  conftitution. 
Nothing  mews  true  greatnefs  cf  mind  more  than  to 
forgive  injuries ;  it  promotes  the  peace  of  fociety, 
and  greatly  conduces  to  our  own  eafe,  health,  and 
felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  fhould  avoid  violent  gufts  of 
anger,  as  they  would  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  Neither 
ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endeavour 
at  all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  ferene.  No- 
thing tends  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as  a 
conftant  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Of  Fear. 

The  influence  •  of  fear^    both  in   occafioning  and 

aggravating     difeales,    is    very     great.      No     man 

ought  to   be    blamed    for  a   decent  concern  about 

life  -,    but  too  great  a  defire  to  preferve  it  is  often 

g  the 
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the  caufe  of  lofing  it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  de- 
preffing  the  fpirits,  not  only  difpofe  us  to  difeafes, 
but  often  render  thofe  difeafes  fatal  which -an  un- 
daunted mind  would  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  effects.  Epi- 
leptic fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  are  often 
occafioned  by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  prac- 
tice, fo  common  among  young  people,  of  fright- 
ening one  another.  Many  have  loft  their  lives,  and 
others  have  been  rendered  miferable,  by  frolics  of 
this  kind.  It  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the 
human  paflions.  The  mind  may  eafily  be  thrown 
into  fuch  diforder  as  never  again  to  act  with  re- 
gularity. 

But  the  gradual  effects  of  fear  prove  moft  hurt- 
ful. The  conflant  dread  of  fome  future  evil,  by 
dwelling  upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the  very 
evil  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many 
die  of  thofe  very  difeafes  of  which  they  long  had 
a  dread,  or  which  had  been  impreffed  on  their 
minds  by  fome  accident,  or  foolifh  prediction. 
This,  for  example,  is  often  the  cafe  with  women 
in  child-bed.  Many  of  thofe  who  die  in  that  iltua- 
tion  are  impreffed  with  the  notion  of  their  death  a 
long  time  before  it  happens ;  and  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  this  impreffion  is  often  the  caufe 
of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of 
women  with  the  apprehenfions  of  the  great  pain  and 
peril  of  child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women 
die  in  labour,,  though  many  lofe  their  lives  after  it ; 
which  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A  woman  after 
delivery,  finding  herfelf  weak  and  exhaufled,  im- 
mediately apprehends  me  is  in  danger ;  but  this 
fear  feldom  fails  to  obflruct  the  neceffary  evacua- 
tions, upon  which  her  recovery  depends.  Thus 
the    fex    often    fall  a  facrifice  to  their  own  imagi- 

J  nations, 
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nations,  when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did  they 
apprehend  none. 

it  feldotn  happens  that  two  or  three  women  in  a 
great  town  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  deaiii  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  ac- 
quaintance who  is  with  child  dreads  the  lame  fate, 
and  the  difeafe  becomes  epidemical  by  the  mere  force 
of  imagination.  This  fhould  induce  pregnant  wo- 
men to  defpife  fear,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe 
(at ling  gollips  who  are  continually  buzzing  in  their 
ears  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Every  thing  that 
may  in  the  lead  alarm  a  pregnant  or  child-bed  wo- 
man, ought  with  the  greateit  care  to  be  guarded 
againft. 

Many  women  have  lofl  their  lives  in  child-bed 
by  the  old  fuperftitious  cudom,  ltill  kept  up  in  mod 
parts  of  Britain,  of  tolling  the  parilh  bell  for  every 
perfon  who  dies.  People  who  think  thenifelves  in 
danger  are  very  inquifitive;  and  if  they  come  to 
know  that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who  died  in  the  fame 
lituaticn  with  themiclves,  what  mufl  be  the  confe- 
quence  ?  At  any  rate  they  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  this 
is  the  cafe,  and  it  will  often  be  found  a  very  diilicult 
matter  to  perfuade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed 
women  only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes. 
When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is  diilicult  to  fupport 
the  patient's  fpirits,  prevail,  what  muft  be  the  eflecl 
of  a  funeral  peal  founding  five  or  (ix  times  a  day 
in  his  ears  ?  No  doubt  his  imagination  will  fuggell 
that  others  died  of  the  fame  difeafe  under  which 
he  labours.  This  apprehenfion  will  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  deprefs  his  fpirits,  than  all  the  cordials 
of  which  medicine  can  boail  will  have  to  raiie 
them. 

If  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abo- 

iifhed,    we  ought  to  keep  the   fick  as   much  from 

3  healing 
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hearing  it  as  poiTible,  and  from  every  other  thing  that 
may  tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  generally  attended  to,  that  many  make 
it  their  bufmefs  to  vifit  the  fick,  on  purpofe  to  whif- 
per  difmal  (lories  in  thair  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for 
fympathizing  friends,  but  they  ought  rather  to  be 
considered  as  enemies.  All  who  wifh  well  to  the  fick 
ought  to  keep  fuch  perfons  at  the  greatefl  diftance 
from  them. 

A  cuflom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians 
of  prognosticating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient's 
fate,  or  foretelling  the  iffiie  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity 
no  doubt  introduced  this  practice,  and  flill  fupports 
it,  in  fpite  of  common  fenfe  and  the  fafety  of  man* 
kind.  I  have  known  a  phyfician  barbarous  enough 
to  boaft,  that  he  pronounced  more  fentences  than  all 
his  Majefty's  judges.  Would  to  God  that  fuch  fen- 
tences were  not  often  equally  fatal !  It  may  indeed 
be  alledged,  that  the  doctor  does  not  declare  his 
opinion  before  the  patient.  So  much  the  tvorfe* 
A  fenfible  patient  had  better  hear  what  the  doctor 
fays,  than  learn  it  from  the  difconfolate  looks,  the 
watery  eyes,  and  the  broken  whifpers  of  thofe  about 
him.  It  feldom  happens,  when  the  doctor  gives 
an  unfavourable  opinion*  that  it  can  be  concealed 
from  the  patient.  The  very  embarraflment  which 
the  friends  and  attendants  mew  in  difguifing  what 
he  has  faid,  is  generally  fufficient  to  difcover  the 
truth. 

Kind  Heaven  has,  for  the  wifeft  ends,  concealed 
from  mortals  their  fate  •,  and  we  do  not  fee  what 
right  any  man  has  to  announce  the  death  of  an- 
other, efpecially  if  fuch  a  declaration  has  a  chance 
to  kill  him.  Mankind  are  indeed  very  fond  of 
prying  into  future  events,  and  feldom  fail  to  fo- 
licit  the  phyfician  for  his  opinion.  A  doubtful  an- 
fwer,  however,  or  one  that  may  tend  rather  to 
encourage  the  hopes  of  the  fick,  is  furely  the  moft 
I  2  proper, 
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proper.  This  conduct  could  neither  hurt  the  patient 
nor  the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  de- 
ftroy  the  credit  of  phyfic  than  thofe  bold  prog- 
nofticators,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  generally  the 
mofl  ignorant  of  the  faculty.  The  mistakes  which 
daily  happen  in  this  way  are  fo  many  (landing 
proofs  of  human  vanity,  and  the  weaknefs  of 
fcience. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient's 
danger  to  fome  of  hij  near  connections  ;  though  even 
this  ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greateft  cau- 
tion :  but  it  never  can  be  neceflary  in  any  cafe 
that  the  whole  town  and  country  mould  know, 
immediately  after  the  doctor  has  made  his  firft  vifit> 
that  he  has  no  hopes  of  his  patient's  recovery.  Perfons 
whofe  impertinent  curiofity  leads  them  to  queflion 
the  phyfician,  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  his  pa- 
tient, certainly  deferve  no  other  than  an  evafive 
anfwer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  Tick  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their 
example,  and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer 
than  their  neighbours  often  do  much  hurt  in  this 
way.  Humanity  furely  calls  upon  every  one  to 
comfort  the  fick,  and  not  to  add  to  their  affliction 
by.  alarming  their  fears.  A  friend,  or  even  a  phy- 
fician, may  often  do  more  good  by  a  mild  and  fym- 
.pathizing  behaviour  than  by  medicine,  and  mould 
never  neglect  to  adminifter  that  greateft  of  all  cor- 
dials, Hope. 

Of  Grief. 

Grief  is  the  molt  deftructive  of  all  the  paffions. 
Its  effects  are  permanent ;  and  when  it  •  finks  deep 
into  the  mind,  it  gene-rally  proves  fatal.  Anger 
and  fear,  being  of  a  more  violent  nature,  feldom 
laft  long  -7    but  grief  often  changes  into  a  fixed  me-' 

lancholy, 
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Jancholy,  which  preys  upon  thefpirits,  and  waftesthe 
oonftitution.  This  paffion  ought  not  to  be  indulged. 
It  may  generally  be  conquered  at  the  beginning  ;  but 
when  it  has  gained  ftrength,  all  attempts  to  remove 
it  are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life  ;  but  it 
•Ihews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  fere- 
nity.  Many  perfons  make  a  merit  of  indulging  grief, 
■and  when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obftinately  refufe 
all  confolation,  till  the  mind,  overwhelmed  with  me- 
lancholy, finks  under  the  load.  Such  conducl  is  not 
only  deflruclive  to  health,  but  inconfiilent  with  rea- 
fon,  religion,  and  common  fenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  neceffary  for  health  as  change 
of  pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one 
fubject,  efpecially  of  a  difagreeable  nature,  it  hurts 
the  whole  functions  of  the  body.  Hente  grief  in- 
dulged fpoils  the  digeflion  and  deftroys  the  appetite; 
by  which  means  the  fpirits  are  deprefted,  the  nerves 
relaxed,  the  bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  hu- 
mours, for  want  of  frefh  fupplies  of  chyle,  vitiated. 
Thus  many  an  excellent  constitution  has  been  ruined 
by  a  family  misfortune,  or  any  thing  that  occafions 
exceflive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  imporTible  that  any  perfon  of  a  de- 
jecled  mind  mould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed 
be  dragged  out  for  a  few  years ;  but  whoever  would 
live  to  a  good  old  age,  mud  be  good  humoured  and 
cheerful.  This  indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own 
power  ;  yet  our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our 
actions,  depend  greatly  upon  aurfelves-  We  can 
either  aflbciate  with  cheerful  or  melancholy  com- 
panions, mingle  in  the  amufements  and  offices  of 
life,  or  fit  (till  and  brood  over  our  calamities  as  we 
choofe.  Thefe,  and  many  fuch  things,  are  certainly 
in  our  power,  and  from  thefe  the  mind  generally 
Waives  its  cart, 

I  3  The 
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The  variety  of  fcencs  which  prefent  themfclves 
to  the  fcnfes,  were  certainly  dcfigned  to  prevent 
our  attention  from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any 
one  object.  Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  the 
mind,  unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  con- 
templating new  objects.  This  at  once  points  out 
the  method  of  relieving  the  mind  in  diftrefs.  Turn 
the  attention  frequently  to  new  objects.  Examine 
them  for  fome  time.  When  the  mind  begins  to  re- 
coil, fliift  the  fcene.  By  this  means  a  conilant  fuo 
ceifion  of  new  ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  dif- 
ygreeable  ones  entirely  difappear.  Thus  travelling, 
the  ftudy  of  any  art  or  fcience,  reading,  or  writ- 
ing on  fuch  Subjects  as  deeply  engage  the  attention, 
will  foontr  expel  grief  than  the  molt  fprightly  amufe- 
ments. 

It  has  akeady  been  ob  Served,  that  the  body  can- 
not be  healthy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed  ;  neither  can  the 
mind.  Indolence  nourifhes  grief.  When  the  mind 
has  nothing  elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  won- 
der that  it  dwells  there.  Few  people  who  purlue 
bufmefs  with  attention  are  hurt  by  grief,  lnltead 
therefore  of  abftracting  ourfelves  from  the  world 
or  bufmefs  when  misfortunes  happen,  we  ought  to 
engage  in  it  with  more  than  ufual  attention,  to  dis- 
charge with  double  diligence  the  functions  of  our 
ftation,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a  cheerful  and  fa- 
cial temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 
lected. Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to  the 
contemplation  of  agreeable  objects,  help  to  difpel 
the  gloom  which  misfortunes  caft  over  it.  They 
make  time  feem  lefs  tedious,  and  have  many  other 
happy  effects. 

.some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  be- 
take themSelves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the 
cure  wqrfe  than  the   diSeafe.      It    Sdclom    fails    to 

end 
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end  in  the  ruin  of  fortune,  character,  and  confti- 
tution. 

Of  Love. 

Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  paffions; 
at  lead,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  iubjecfc 
to  the  controul  either  of  the  underflanding  or  will, 
than  any  of  the  reft.  Fear,  anger,  and  feveral  other 
paffions,  are  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
individual,  but  love  is  neceffary  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  fpecies  itfelf :  it  was  therefore  proper  that 
this  paffion  fhould  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
bread. 

Though  love  be  a  ftrong  paffion,  it  is  feldom  fo 
rapid  in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few 
perfons  fall  defperately  in  love  all  at  once.  We 
would  therefore  advife  everyone,  before  he  tampers 
with  this  paffion,  to  confider  well  the  probability 
of  his  being  able  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  wifhes. 
When  that  is  not  likely,  he  (liquid  avoid  every  occa- 
"fion  of  increafing  it.  ►  He  ought  immediately  to  flee 
the  company  of  the  beloved  object ;  to  apply  his 
mind  attentively  to  buhnefs  or  ftudy  ;  to  take  every 
kind  of  amufement ;  and  above  all  to  endeavour, 
if  poffible,  to  find  another  object:  which  may  engage 
his  affections,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to 
obtain. 

There  is  no  paffion  with  which  people  are  fo 
ready  to  tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more 
dangerous.  Some  men  make  love  for  amufement, 
others  from  mere  vanity,  or  on  purpofe  to  fhew 
their  confequence  with  the  fair.  This  is  perhaps 
the  greatefl  piece  of  cruelty  which  any  one  can  be 
guilty  of.  What  we  eagerly  wifh  for  we  eafily 
credit.  Hence  the  too  credulous  fair  are  often  be- 
trayed into  a  fituation  which  is  truly  deplorable,  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  difcover   that    the  pretended 

I  4  lover 
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lover  was  only  in  jeft.  But  there  is  no  jetting  with 
this  paflion.  When  love  is  got  to  a  certain  height,  it 
admits  of  no  other  cure  but  the  pofieiTion  of  its  ob- 
ject, which  in  this  cafe  ought  always,  if  poflibie, 
to  be  obtained  *. 

Of  Religious  Melancholy. 

Many  perfons  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  behave 
as  if  they  thought  it  a  crime  to  be  cheerful.  They 
imagine  the  whole  of  religion  confifts  in  certain 
mortifications,  or  denying  themfelves  the  fmalleft 
indulgence,  even  of  the  mod  innocent  amufe* 
ments.  A  perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  coun- 
tenances, while  the  deepefr.  melancholy  preys  upon 
their  minds  At  length  the  faireft  profpects  vanifh, 
every  thing  puts  on  a  dismal  appearance,  and  thofe 
very  objecls  which  ought  to  give  delight,  afford 
nothing  but  difguft.  Life  itfelf  becomes  a  burden, 
and  the  unhappy  wretch,  perfuaded  that  no  evil  can 
equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  end  to  his  misera- 
ble exiftence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  fhould  be  fo 
fa*  perverted,  as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very 
evils  which  it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing  can 
be  better  calculated  than  True  Religion,  to  raife  and 
fuppc-rt  the  mind  of  its  votaries  under  every  af- 
fliction that  can  befal  them.  It  teaches  men  that 
even  the  furTerings  of   this  life   are  preparatory  to 

*  The  conduct  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  their 
children  in  marriage  is  often  very  blameable.  An  advantageous 
match  is  the  conflant  aim  of  parents  ;  while  their  children  often 
fufrer  a  real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclinations  and  duty.  The 
firft  thing  which  parents  ought  to  confult  in  difpofing  their  chil- 
dren in  marriage,  is.  certainly  their  inclinations.  Were  due  regard 
always  paid  to  thefe,  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples,  and 
parents  would  not  have  fo  often  caufe  to  repent  the  feverity  of  thtir 
conduct,  after  a  ruined  conilitution,  a  loft  chara&er,  or  a  dif- 
tra&ed  mind,  has  fhewn  them  their  mifiake. 

the. 
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the  happinefs  of  the  next ;  and  that  all  who  perfifl 
in  a  courfe  of  virtue  mail  at  length  arrive  at  com- 
plete felicity. 

Perfons  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion 
to  others,  mould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
gloomy  fubjects.  That  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 
which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  infpire,  is  a  more 
powerful  argument  in  its  favour  than  all  the  terrors 
that  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter  men 
from  outward  acts  of  wickednefs,  but  can  never  in- 
fpire them  with  that  love  of  God,  and  real  goodnefs 
of  heart,  in  which  alone  true  religion  confifls. 

To  conclude  ;  the  bed  way  to  counteract  the  vio- 
lence of  any  paifion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely  en- 
gaged in  ibme  ufeful  puriuit. 


CHAP.    XI. 
OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 

THE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body 
are  thofe  by  fiool,  urine >  and  infenfible  perfpi- 
ration.  None  of  thefe  can  be  long  obftru&ed  with- 
out impairing  the  health.  When  that  which  ought 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  is  too  long  retained, 
it  not  only  occafions  a  plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs 
of  the  vefTels,  but  acquires  qualities  which  are  hurt- 
ful to  the  health,  as  acrimony,  putrefcence,  &c. 

Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool. 

Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keep- 
ing the  body  regular.  When  the  faces  lie  too  long 
in  the  bowels,  they  vitiate  the  humours  ;  and  when 
they  are  too  foon  difcharged,  the  body  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  nourifhed.     A   medium  is  therefore  to  be 
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defired,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in 
diet,  fleep,  and  exercife.  Whenever  the  body  is  not 
regular,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  a  fault  in  one  or 
other  of  thefe. 

Perfons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
♦who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral 
different  liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to  ex- 
pect either  that  their  digeition  will  be  good,  or  their 
discharges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing diiturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  and 
never  fails  to  occahon  difeafes.  Either  too  much  or 
too  little  food  will  have  this  effect.  The  former  in- 
deed generally  occafions  loofenefs,  and  the  latter 
coftiveneis ;  but  both  have  a  tendency  to  hurt  the 
health. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exact  number 
of  (tools  which  may  be  confident  with  health,  as  thefe 
differ  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in  different 
conftitutions,  and  even  in  the  fame  conftitution  un- 
der a  different  regimen  of  diet,  exercife,  &c.  It  is 
however  generally  allowed,  that  one  (tool  a-day  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  an  adult,  and  that  lefs  is  hurtful.  But  this, 
like  molt  general  rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions. 
I  have  known  perfons  in  perfect  health  who  did  not 
go  to  ltool  above  once  a- week  *.  Such  a  degree  of 
coltivenefs  however  is  not  fafe ;  though  the  perfon 
who  labours  under  it  may  for  fome  time  enjoy  tole- 
rable health,  yet  at  length  it  may  occafion  difeafes. 

One  method  of  procuring  a  ftool  every  day  is  to 
rife  betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not 
only  the  poiture  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular 
ftools,  but  alfo  the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the 
perfpiration,  lellens  all  the  other  difcharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by 
Mr.  Locke    is  iikewife  very  proper,    viz,   to  /elicit 

*  Some  perfons  have  told  me  that  they  did  not  go  to  ftoql 
above  once  a  month. 

nature* 
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nature,  by  going  regularly  to  ftool  every  morning  whe- 
ther one  has  a  call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may 
be  acquired,  which  will  in  time  become  natural. 

Perfons  who  have  a  frequent  recourfe  to  medicines 
for  preventing  coftivenefs  feldom  fail  to  ruin  their 
conftitution.  Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated 
weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  digeflion,  and  everv 
dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length  they  be- 
come as  neceflary  as  daily  bread.  Thofe  who  are  trou- 
bled with  coftivenefs  ought  rather,  if  poflible,  to  re- 
move it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They  fhould  likewife  go 
thinly  cloathed,  and  avoid  every  thing  of  an  aftrin- 
gent  or  of  an  heating  nature.  The  diet  and  other 
regimen  neceiTary  in  this  cafe  will  be  found  under  the 
article'  Coftivenefs,  where  this  ftate  0/  the  bowels  is 
treated  as  a  difeafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  an  habitual  loofe- 
nefs  ought  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nature 
of  their  complaint.  They  fhould  ufe  food  which 
braces  and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  ra- 
ther of  an  aftringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made 
of  the  fined  flour,  cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk, 
&c.  Their  drink  fhould  be  red  poit,  claret,  brandy 
and  water  in  which  toailed  bread  has  been  boiled, 
and  fuch  like. 

As  an  habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  ob- 
flrucled  perfpiration,  perfons  affecled  with  it  ought 
to  keep  their  feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their 
fkin,  and  take  every  other  method  to  promote  the 
perfpiration.  Further  directions  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  this  complaint  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Loofenefs, 

Of  Urine. 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity 
and  appearances  of  the  urjne,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of 

either. 
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either  *.  Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  be 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  pare  of  our  ali- 
ment. But  fuppofe  any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble 
of  meafuring  both,  he  would  find  that  every  thing 
which  altered  the  degree  of  perfpiration,  would  alter 
this  proportion,  and  likewife  that  different  kinds  of  ali- 
ment would  afford  very  different  quantities  of  urine. 
Though  for  thefe,  and  other  reafons,  no  rule  can  be 
given  for  judging  of  the  precife  quantity  of  urine 
which  ought  to  be  discharged,  )et  a  perfon  of  cum- 
»v  I  renfe  will  feldom  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  when  it  is 
in  cither  extreme. 

As  a  free  difcharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  but 
actually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  promoted  ;  and  every  thing  that  may  obftrucl: 
it  mould  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fecretion 
and  difcharge  of  urine  are  lefTened  by  a  fedentary 
life,  lleeping  on  beds  that  are  too  foft  and  warm, 
food  of  a  dry  and  heating  quality,  liquors  which. are 
aflringent  and  heating,  as  red  port,  claret,  and  fuch 
like.  Thofe  who  have  reafon  to  fufpeel:  that  their 
urine  is  in  too  fmall  quantity,    cr  who   have    any 

*  It  has  long  been  an  obfervation  among  phyficians,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be 
depended  on.  No  one  wiil  be  furprized  at  this  who  conliders  how 
many  ways  it  may  be  affected,  and  confequently  have  its  appear- 
ance altered.  The  pafiions,  the  Hate  of  the  atmofphere,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercife,  the  clothing,  the  Hate 
of  the  other  evacuations,  and  numberlefs  other  cauies,  are  fufficient 
to  induce  a  change  either  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of  the 
urine.  Any  one  who  attends  to  this,  will  be  allonifhed  at  the  im- 
pudence of  thofe  daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  out  difeafes, 
and  prefcribe  to  patients  from  the  bare  infpection  of  their  urine. 
Thefe  impoftors,  however,  are  very  common  all  over  Baitain,  and 
by  the  amazing  credulity  of  the  populace,  many  of  them  amafs 
confiderable  fortunes.  Of  all  the  medical  prejudices  which  pre- 
vail in  this  country,  that  in  favour  of  urine  doctors  is  the  itrongeft. 
The  common  people  have  itill  an  unlimited  faith  in  their  {kill, 
although  it  has  been  demonftrated  that  no  one  of  them  is  able  to 
diftinguifh  the  urine  of  a  horfe,  or  any  other  animal,  from  that 
of  a  man. 

fymptoms 
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fymptoms  of  the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to  avoid 
thefe  things,  but  whatever  elfe  they  find  has  a  ten- 
dency to  leflen  the  quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids, 
but  by  ftagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker, 
the  more  watry  parts  flying  off  firft,  and  the  more 
grofs  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conftant 
tendency  which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation 
of  (tones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  indolent  and  fedentary 
people  are  much  more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than 
perfons  of  a  more  active  life. 

Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others 
have  brought  on  very  tedious,  and  even  incurable 
diforders  by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a 
falfe  delicacy.  When  the  bladder  has  been  over- 
diftended,  it  often  lofes  its  power  of  action  altogether, 
or  becomes  paralytic,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered 
unable  either  to  retain  the  urine,  or  expel  it  properly. 
The  calls  of  nature  ought  never  to  be  poftponed. 
Delicacy  is  doubtlefs  a  virtue,  but  that  can  never  be 
reckoned  true  delicacy,  which  induces  any  one  to  rifk 
his  health  or  hazard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too 
fmall  a  quantity.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  weak  watry  liquors,  by  the 
excefnve  ufe  of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  that  ftimu- 
lates  the  kidnies,  dilutes  the  blood,  kc.  This  diforder 
very  foon  weakens  the  body,  and  induces  a  confump- 
tion.  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be  mitigated 
by  (trengthening  diet  and  aftringent  medicines,  fuch 
as  are  recommended  under  the  article  Diabetes,  or 
exceflive  difcharge  of  urine. 

Of  the  Perforation. 

Infenfibie  perfpiration  is  generally  reckoned  the 

greateft  of  all  the  di (charges  from  the  human  body. 

5  It 
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It  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  dift 
cafes  attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on  ;  hut  what 
it  is  obftructed,  the  whole  frame  is  foon  difordered. 
This  difchargc  however,  being  lefs  perceptible  than 
any  of  the  reft,  is  confequently  lefs  attended  to. 
Hence  it  is,  that  scute  fever:.,  rheumatifms,  agues, 
&c.  often  proceed  from  obftructed  perfpi ration  before 
we  are  aware  of  its  having  taken  p] 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  mod  of  them  im- 
pute their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds  which  they 
had  caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been  neg- 
le&ed.  For  this  reafon,  in  (lead  of  a  critical  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  perfpiration,  its  unicrence  in 
different  feafons,  climates,  conltitutions,  kc.  we  fhal! 
endeavour    to   point    out    the    can;  ^h    mod 

commonly  obftruct  it,  and  to  fhew  how  far  they  may 
be  either  avoided,  or  have  their  influence  counter- 
acted by  timely  care.  The  want  of  a  due  attention 
to  thefe,  coils  Britain  annually  fome  thouiands  of 
ufeful  lives. 

Changes  in  the  Atmofphere. 

One  of  the  mod  common  caufes  of  obftructed  per-* 
fpiration,  or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the 
changeablenefs  of  the  weather,  or  ftate  of  the  atmo* 
fphere.  There  is  no  place  where  fuch  changes  hap- 
pen more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With 
us  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very 
different  in  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  but  often 
change  almoft  from  one  extreme  to  another  in  a  few 
days,  and  fomttimes  even  in  the  courfe  of  one  day. 
That  fuch  changes  muft  affect  the  ftate  of  the  perfpi- 
iation  is  obvious  to  every  one  #. 

The 

*  I  never  knew  a  more  remarkable  inftance  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  weather  in  this  country,  than  happened  when  I  was  writ- 
ing thtfe  notts.  This  morning,  Aug.  14,  1783,  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  made   was   down  at  fifty-three  degrees,  and  a  very 

few 
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The  bed  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againft 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  is  to  be  abroad  every 
day.  Thofe  who  keep  moft  within  doors  are  molt 
liable  to  catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  ren- 
der themfelves  fo  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  flighted 
changes  in  the  atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains, 
coughs,  and  oppreflions  of  the  bread,  &c.  they  be- 
come a  kind  of  living  barometers. 

Wet  Clothes. 

Wet  clothes  not  only  by  their  coldnefs  obftruS 
the  perfpiration,  but  their  moifture,  by  being  abforbed, 
or  taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increjfes  the  dan- 
ger. The  moft  robuft  conftitution  is  not  proof  againft 
the  danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes  ;  they  daily  pcca- 
fion  fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  diforders, 
even  in  the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impoilibie  for  people  who  go  frequently 
abroad  to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the 
danger  might  generally  be  leflened,  if  not  wholly 
prevented,  by  changing  their  clothes  foon ;  when 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  fhould  keep  in  motion  till 
they  be  dry.  So  far  are  many  from  taking  this  pre- 
caution, that  they  often  fit  or  lie  down  in  the  fields 
with  their  clothes  wet,  and  frequently  fleep  even 
whole  nights  in  this  condition.  The  frequent  in- 
itances  which  we  have  of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  con- 
dud,  ought  certainly  to  deter  all  from  being  guilty 
of  it. 

Wet  Feet. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The 
cholic,  inflammations  of  the  breaft  and  of  the  bowels, 
the  iliac  paflion,  cholera  morbus,  &c.  are  often  occa- 

few  days  ago  it  flood  above  eighty.  No  one  who  refle&s  on  fuch 
£*eat  and  fudden  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  will  be  furprifed  to 
find  colds,  coughs,  rheums,  with  other  affections  of  the  breaft 
and  bowels,  fo  common  in  this  country. 

fioned 
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fioned  by  wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render 
this  lefs  dangerous ;  but  it  ought,  as  far  as  poflible, 
to  be  avoided.  The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not 
accuftomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fhould 
be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  refpedl. 

Night  Air. 

The  perfpiration  is  often  obflrucled  by  night  air ; 
even  in  furnmer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The 
dews  which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hotted  day,  make 
the  night  more  dangerous  than  when  the  weather 
is  cool.  Hence,  in  warm  countries,  the  evening 
dews  are  more  hurtful  than  where  the  climate  is 
more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a  warm  day  to  be 
abroad  in  a  cool  evening  ;  but  this  is  a  pleafure  to 
be  avoided  by  all  who  value  their  health.  The  ef- 
fects of  evening  dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and  almoft 
imperceptible  ;  but  they  are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dread- 
ed :  we  would  therefore  advife  travellers,  labourers, 
and  all  who  are  much  heated  by  day,  carefully  to 
avoid  them.  When  the  perfpiration  has  been  great, 
thefe  become  dangerous  in  proportion.  By  not  at- 
tending to  this,  in  Hat  marfhy  countries,  where  the 
exhalations  and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often 
feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  quinfeys,  and  other 
dangerous  difeafes. 

Damp  Beds. 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  being 
ufed,  fhnding  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  without 
fire,  or  from  the  linen  not  being  dry  when  laid  on 
the  bed.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travel- 
lers than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all 
places  where  fuel  is  fcarce.  When  a  traveller,  cold 
and  wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may  by  means  of  a 
good  fire,  warm  diluting  liquor,  and  a  dry  bed, 
have  the  perfpiration  reftored  ;  but  it  he  be  put  into 
a  cold  room,    and  laid  in  a  damp  bed,  it  will  be 

more 
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more  obftructed,  and  the  Worft  confequences  will  en- 
fue.  Travellers  mould  avoid  inns  which  are  noted 
for  damp  beds,  as  they -would  a  houfe  infected  with 
the  plague,  as  no  man,  however  robuft,  is  proof  againft 
the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  reception  of  ftrangers  are  often  equally  dangerous. 
All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  frequently 
ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  poflible  that 
beds,  which  are  not  flept  in  above  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  mould  be  fafe?  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  people  complain  of  having  caught  cold  by 
changing  their  bed.  The  reafon  is  obvious  :  were 
they  careful  never  to  fleep  in  a  bed  but  what  was  fre- 
quently ufed,  they  would  feldom  find  any  ill  confe- 
quences  from  a  change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a  delicate  per- 
ron when  on  a  vifit  than  being  laid  in  a  bed  which  is 
kept  on  purpofe  for  ftrangers.  That  ill-judged  piece 
of  complaifance  becomes  a  real  injury.  All  the  bad 
confequenccs  from  this  quarter  might  eafily  be  pre- 
vented in  private  families,  by  caufing  their  fervants  to 
fleep  in  the  fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  ftrangers 
when  they  come.  In  inns,  where  the  beds  are  ufed 
almoft  every  night,  nothing  elfe  is  neceffary  than  to 
keep  the  rooms  well  feafoned  by  frequent  fires,  and 
the  linen  dry. 

That  baneful  cuftom  faid  to  be  praclifed  in  many 
inns,  of  damping  meets,  and  preffing  them  in  order 
to  fave  warning,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the 
beds,  ought,  when  difcovered,  to  be  punifhed  with 
the  utmoft  feverity.  It  is  really  a  fpecies  of  rxiur- 
jrfer,  and  will  often  prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gun- 
ihot.  Indeed  no  linen,  efpecially  if  it  has  been 
warned  in  winter,  ought  to  be  ufed  till  it  has  been 
expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  fire ;  nor  is  this  ope- 
ration   lefs    neceifary  for    linen  wafhed  in  fummer, 
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provided  it  has  lain  by  for  any  length  of  time.     Thlg 

caution  is  the  more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are  often 
exceedingly  attentive  to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  an 
inn,  yet  pay  no  regard  to  a  circumllancc  of  much 
more  importance  *. 

Damp  Houfes. 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  con- 
fequences ;  for  this  reafon  thole  who  build  (hould 
be  careful  to  chufe  a  dry  lituation.  A  houfe  which 
Hands  on  a  damp  marihy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will 
never  be  thoroughly  dry.  All  houfes,  unlets  wl 
the  ground  is  exceeding  dry,  ihould  have  the  firft 
floor  a  little  railed.  Servants  and  others,  who  are 
obliged  to  live  in  cellars  and  funk  (lories,  feldom 
continue  long  in  health  :  mailers  ought  furely  to  pay 
fome  regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants  as  well  as 
to  their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely 
to  avoid  fome  trilling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their 
lives,  by  inhabiting  a  houfe  almoit  as  foon  as  the 
malbns,  plaifterers,  &c.  have  done  with  it :  fuch 
houfes  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs, 
but  likewife  from  the  fmell  of  lime,  paint,  &c. 
The  aflhmas,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  people  who  work  in  thefe 
articles,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  their  being  unwhole- 
fome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafon- 
able  piece  of  cleanlinefs  ;     I    mean    the  pernicious 
ruftom  of  warning    them  immediately   before  com-  j 
pany  is  put  into  them.     Mon:  people  catch  cold,  if 

*   If  a  perfon  fufpects  that  his  bed  is  clamp,  the  fimple  precau- . 
tion  of  taking  o(T  the  fneets  and  lying   in  the   blankets,  with  all,) 
or  moft  of  his  clothes   on,   will  prevent- all  the   danger.     I   have 
lifed  this  for  many  years,  and  never  have  been  hurt   by  damp 
beds,  though  no  conftitution,  without  care,  is  proof  againft  their 
baneful  influence. 

they  . 
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they  fit  but  a  very  fhort  time  in  a  room  that  has  been 
lately  warned  ;  the  delicate  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
fuch  a  fituation,  and  even  the  robuft  are  not  always 
proof  againft  its  influence  *• 

Sudden  Trarfitiojis  from  Heat  to  Cold, 

The  perfpiration  is  commonly  obftructed  by  sud- 
den -transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  Colds  are 
feldom  caught,  unlefs  when  people  have  been  too 
much  heated.  Heat  rarifics  the  blood,  quickens 
the  circulation,  and  increafes  the  perfpiration  ;  out 
when  thcfe  are  fuddenly  checked,  the  confequences 
muft  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  impoillble  for  labourers 
not  to  be  too  hot  upon  fome  occafions  ;  but  it  is  ge- 
nerally in  their  power  to  let  themfelves  cool  gradu- 
ally, to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they  leave  off  work, 
to  make  choice  of  a  dry  place  to  reft  themfelves  in, 
and  to  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open  fields.  Tfrefe  eafy 
rules,  if  obferved,  would  often  prevent  fevers  a*nd 
other  fatal  diforders. 

It  is  very  common  for  people,  when  hot,  to  drink 
freely  of  cold  water,  or  fmall  liquors.  This  con- 
duel  is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirft  indeed  is  hard 
to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that  appe- 
tite frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes 
us  do  what  our  judgment  difapproves.  Every  pea- 
fant,  however,  knows,  if  his  horfe  be  permitted  to 
drink  his  bellyful  of  cold  water  after  violent  exercife, 
and  be  immediately  put  into  the  liable,  or  fufTered  to 
remain  at  reft,  that  it  will  kill  him.  This  they  take 
the  utmoft  care  to  prevent.  It -were  well  if  they  were 
equally  attentive  to  their  own  fafety. 

*  People  imagine  if  a  good  fire  Is  made  in  a  rt>nm  after  it  has 
been  warned,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  fitting  in  it  ;  but  they 
mull  give  me  leave  to  fay  that  this  increafes  the  danger.  The 
evaporation  excited  by  the  iire  generates  cold,  and  renders  the 
damp  more  a&ive.  . 
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Thirfl  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without  fwaf- 
lowing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields 
afford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the  very 
chewing  of  which  would  abate  thirft.  Water  kept  in, 
the  mouth  for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again,  if  fre- 
quently repeated,  will  have  the  fame  effecT:.  If  a  bit 
of  bread  be  eaten  along  with  a  few  mouthfuls  of  wa- 
ter, it  will  both  quench  thirft  more  effectually,  and 
make  the  danger  lefs.  When  a  perfon  is  extremely 
hot,  a  mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  if  it  can 
be  obtained,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  any  thing  elfe. 
But  if  any  one  has  been  lo  fooliih,  when  hot,  as  to 
drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  continue  his 
exercife  at  leaft  'till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly 
warmed  upon  his  ftomach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  ef- 
fects which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  where 
the  body  is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occafioned 
immediate  death.  Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys,  and  fevers 
of  various  kinds,  are  its  common  confequences. 
Neither  is  it  fafe  when  warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw 
fruits,  falads,  or  the  like.  Thefe  indeed  have  not 
fo  fudden  an  effect  on  the  body  as  cold  liquors,  but 
they  are  notwithstanding  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

Sitting  in  a  warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors 
till  the  por«s  are  qiiite  open,  and  immediately  going 
into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds,, 
coughs,  and  inflammations  of  the  breaft,  are  the 
ufual  effects  of  this  conduct  ;  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people,  after  they  have  drank  warm 
liquors  for  feveral  hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a  number  of 
miles  in  the  coldeft  night,  or  to  ramble  about  in  the 
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*  The  taprooms  in  London  and'  other  great  towns,  where 
fu'ch  numbers  of  people  fpend  their  evenings,  are  highly  perni-' 
cious.     The  breath  of  a  number  of  people  crowded  into  a  low 
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People  are  very  apt,  when  a  room  is  hot,  to  throw 
open  a  window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a  moil 
dangerous  practice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  with- 
out doors  than  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as  the  current  of 
air  is  directed  againft  one  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Inflammatory  fevers  and  consumptions  have  often 
been  occafioned  by  fitting  or  Handing  thinly  clothed 
near  an  open  window.  Nor  is  fleeping  with  open 
windows  lefs  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to 
be  done,  even  in  the  hotted  feafon,  unlefs  the  window 
is  at  a  diftance.  I  have  known  mechanics  frequently 
contract  fatal  difeafes,  by  working  ftript  at  an  open 
window,  and  would  advife  all  of  them  to  beware  of 
fuch  a  practice. 

Few  things  expofe  people  more  to  catch- cold  than 
keeping  their  own  houfes  too  warm  ;  fuch  perfons 
may  be  faid  to  live  in  a  fort  of  hrot-houfes ;  they  can 
hardly  ftir  abroad  to  vifit  a  neighbour  but  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon 
for  keeping  houfes  moderately  cool,  that  alone  is 
fufficient :  but  no  houfe  that  is  too  hot  can  be  whole- 
fome  ;  heat  deflroys  the  fpring  and  elafticity  of  the 
air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  expanding  the  lungs, 
and  the  other  purpofes  of  relpiration.  Hence  it  is 
that  confumptions  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs 
prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges,  glafs- 
houfes,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool-hardy,  as  to  plunge  them- 
felves  whe.i  hot  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers, 
but  madnefs  itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  .effect  of 
this  conduct.  Indeed  it  looks  -too  like  the  action  of 
a  madman  to  deferve  a  ferious  confederation. 

The  remit  of  all  thefe  obfervations  is,  that  every 
one  ought  to  avoid,  with   the  utmort  attention,  all 

apartment,  with  the  addition  of  fires,  candles,  the  •frno'ke  of  to- 
hacco,  and  the  fumes  of  hot  liquor,  &c.  muft  not  only  render  it7 
hurtful  to  continue  in  fuch  places,  but  dangerous  t»  go  out  of 
•them  into  .a  cold  and  chilly  atmofphere. 
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fudden  tranfitions  from   heat   to   cold,  and  to  keep 
the  body  in  as  uniform  a  temperature  as  pofiible  ;  or 

ere  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care  to  let  it  cool 
"gradually. 

p!e  may  imagine  that  too  ft  rid  an  attention  to 
thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So 
far  however  is  this  from  being  my  deiign,  that  the  very 
firft  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds,  is  to  harden 
the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I  fhall  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of  my 
fubiccl,  by  giving  an  abftrad  of  the  juftly  celebrated 
advice  of  Celfus,  with  refpect  to  the  preservation  of 

ilth.  <;  A  man,"  fays  he,  c*  who  is  blefled  with 
"  good  health,  fhould  confine  himfelf  to  no  part* 
"  lar  rules,  either  with  refpect  to  regimen'or  mu 
ct  cine.  He  ought  frequently  to  divcrlify  his  man- 
<c  ncr  bf  living  ;  to  be  fometimes  in  town,  fometimes 
cc  in  the  country  ;  to  hunt,  fail,  indulge  himfelf  in 
<c  reft,  but  more  frequently  to  ule  exercife.  He 
cc  ought  to  refufe  no  kind  of  food  that  is  commonly 
<c  ufed,  but  fometimes  to  eat  more  and  fometimes 
*'  lek  ;  fometimes  to  make  one  at  an  entertainment, 
ec  and  fometimes  to  forbear  it ;  to  make  rather  two 
cc  meals  a-day  than  one,  and  always  to  eat  heartily, 
<c  provided  he  can  digeft  it.  He  ought  neither  too 
cc  eagerly  to  puriue,  nor  too  fcrupuloully  to  avoid  in- 
"  tercourie  with  the  fair  fex  :  pleafures  of  this  kind, 
"  rarely  indulged,  render  the  body  alert  and  accive ; 
<fi  but  when  too  frequently  repeated,  wc_*.k  and  lln- 
cc  guld.  He  mould  be  careful  in  time  of  health  not 
P  to  deftroy,  by  exceiles  of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of 
<c  conftitution  which  fhould  fupport  him  under  fick- 
f<  iiefb.15 
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;  PART     II. 

OF    DISEASES. 

CHAP.    XII. 
OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES- 

THE  cure  of  difeafes  does  not  depend  fo  much 
upon  fcientific  principles  as  many  imagine.  It 
is  chiefly  the  refult  of  experience  and  obfervation. 
By  attending  the  fick,  and  carefully  obferving  the 
various  occurrences  in  difeafes,  a  great  degree  of 
accuracy  may  be  acquired,  both  in  diftinguifhing  their 
fymptoms,  and  in  the  application  of  medicines.  Hence 
fenfible  nurfes,  and  other  perfons  who  wait  upon  tne 
fick,  often  forefee  the  patients  fate  fooner  than  thofe 
who  have  been  bred  to  phyfic.  We  do  not  however 
mean  to  infinuate  that  a  medical  education  is  of  no 
ufe  :  It  is  doubtlefs  of  the  greateft  importance  ;  but 
it  never  can  fupply  the  place  of  obfervation  and  expe- 
rience. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  an  affem- 
blage  of  fymptoms,  and  mull:  be  diftinguiihed  by 
thofe  which  are  mod  obvious  and  permanent.  In- 
ftead  therefore  of  giving  a  claffical  arrangement 
of  difeafes,  according  to  the  fyflematic  method,  it 
will  be  more  fuitable,  in  a  performance  of  this 
nature,  to  give  a  full  and  accurate  defcription  of 
each  particular  difeafe  as  it  occurs  ;  and,  where 
any  of  the  fymptoms  of  one  difeafe  have  a  near 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  another,  to  take  notice  of 
that  circumftance,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  point 
K  4  out 
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out  the  peculiar  cr  characterise  fymptoms  by  which 
it  iray  be  diftinguifhed.  By  a  due  attention  to  thefe, 
the  inveftigation  of  difeafes  will  be  found  to  be  a  lefs 
difficult  matter  than  moil  people  would  at  firil  be 
ready  to  imagine. 

A  proper  attention  to  the  patient's  age,  fex,  tem- 
per of  mind,  conftitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will 
likewife  greatly  aflid,  both  in  the  inveftigation  and 
treatment  of  difeafes. 

In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin  ;  whereas 
in  old  age  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become 
almoft  infenfibie,  and  many  of  the  veffels  imper- 
vious. Thefe  and  other  peculiarities  render  the 
difeafes  of  the  young  and  aged  very  different,  and 
of  courfe  they  mud  require  a  different  method  of 
treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not 
afflicl  the  other  fex  :  bcfides,  the  nervous  fyftem 
being  more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  dif- 
eafes require  to  be  treated  with  greater  caution. 
They  are  lefs  able  to  bear  large  evacuations ;  and  all 
Simulating  medicines  ought  to  be  adminiflered  to 
them  with  a  fparing  hand. 

Particular  conftitutions  not  only  difpofe  perfons 
to  peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  neceflai  y 
to  treat  thefe  difeafes  in  a  peculiar  manner.  A  de- 
licate perfon,  for  example,  with  weak  nerves,  who 
lives  moftly  within  doors,  muff,  not  be  treated,  under 
any  difeafe,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  who 
is  hardy  and  robuft,  and  who  is  much  expofed  to  the 
open  air. 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a  fretful 
temper,  both  occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In 
vain  do  we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to  re- 
move maladies  which  proceed  from  the  mind. 
When  it  is  affected,  the  bell  medicine  is  to  foothe 
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the  pafiions  to  divert  the  mind  from  anxious  thought, 
and  to  keep  the  patient  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pof- 
fible. 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  cli- 
mate, or  place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he 
breathes,  his  diet,  &c.  >uch  as  live  in  low  marfhy 
fituations  are  fubject  to  many  difeafes  which  are 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries. 
Thofe  who  breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities,  have 
many  maladies  -to  which  the  more  happy  ruftics 
are  entire  ftrangers.  Perfons  who  feed  grofbly, 
and  indulge  in  ftrong  liquors,  are  liable  to  difeafes 
which  do  not  affect  the  temperate  and  abftemious, 
jkc. 

It  has  already  been  cbferved,  that  the  different 
occupations  and  fituations  in  life  difpofe  men  to 
peculiar  difeafes.  It  is  therefore  necetfary  to  in- 
quire into  the  patient's  occupation,  manner  of  life, 
£\,c.  This  will  not  only  affifl  us  in  finding  out 
the  difeafe,  but  will  likewife  direct  us  in  the  treat- 
ment of  it.  It  wouid  be  very  imprudent  to  treat  the 
laborious  and  the  ledentary  precifeW  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, even  fuppofing  them  to  labour  under  the  fame 
difeafe. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether  the 
difeafe  be  conititucional  or  accidental ;  whether  it 
has  been  of  long  or  fhort  duration  ;  whether  it  pro- 
ceeds from  any  great  and  n>dden  alteration  in  the  diet, 
manner  of  life,  &c.  The  ftate  of  the  patient's  body, 
and  of  the  ether  evacuations,  ought  alfo  to  be  in- 
quired into  ;  and  likewife  whether  he  can  with  eafe 
perform  all  the  vital  and  aoimal  functions,  as  breath- 
ing, digeftion,  & 

Laitly,    it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  what   difeafes 
the  patient  has  formerly  keen  liable  to,  and  what  me- 
..  ere  mod  beneficial  to  him  ;  if  he  has  a  Itrong 
Son  to  any  partieular  drug,    &c. 

As 
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many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be 
anfv/ered  by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firfl  thing 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  Thole 
who  know  no  better,  imagine  that  every  thing  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  a  medicine  poffefles  fomc 
wondeiful  power  or  fecret  charm,  and  think,  if 
the  patient  fwallows  enough  of  drags,  that  he  mutt 
do  Well.  This  miltake  has*  many  ill  confequences ; 
it  makes  people  trull  to  drugs,  and  neglect  their  own 
endeavours  ;  betides,  it  difcourages  all  attempts 
to  relieve  the  fick  where  medicines  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  places ;  and, 
when  adminiftered  with  prudence,  they  may  do  much 
good  ;  but  when  thej  are  put  in  place  of  every  thing 
elie,  or  adminiftered  at  random,  which  is  not  feldoni 
the  cafe,  they  muft  do  milchief.  Wc  would  there- 
fore wilh  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the 
puriuit  of  fecret  medicines,  to  fuch  things  as  they  are 
acquainted  with.  'I  he  proper  regulation  of  thefe  may 
often  do  much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their 
ever  doing  hurt. 

Every  dileafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be  light  and 
of  eafy  digeftion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a 
perfon  with  a  broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for 
one  in  a  fever  to  eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  in 
the  fame  quantity,  as  when  he  was  in  perfect  health. 
Even  abftinence  alone  will  often  cure  a  fever,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  has  been  occafioned  by  excefs  in  eating 
or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleu- 
rifies,  peripneumonies,  kc.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  wa- 
tery infufions  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  &c. 
are  not  only  proper -for  the  patient's  food,  but  they 
are  likewife  the  belt  medicines  which  can  be  adminif- 
tered. 

In 
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In  fevers  of  a  flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and  where 
the  patient  muff  be  fupported  with  cordials,  that  in- 
tention can  always  be  more  effectually  anfwered  by 
nourifhing  diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any  me- 
dicines yet  known. 

Nor  is  a  proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  im- 
portance in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Per- 
sons afflicted  with  low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves, 
and  other  hypochondriacal  affections,  generally  find 
more  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  folid  food  and  ge- 
nerous liquors,  than  from  all  the  cordial  and  car- 
minative medicines  which  can  be  adminiftered  to 
them. 

The  fcurvy,  that  molt  obftinate  malady,  will  fooner 
yield  to  a  proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all  the  boafted 
antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  fhops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated, 
and  the  ftomach  {q  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable 
to  digefl  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to 
aiTimOate  the  juices  of  vegetables,  a  diet  confifling 
chiefly  of  milk  will  not  only  fupport  the  patient,  but 
will  often  cure  the  difeafe  after  every  other  medicine 
has  failed. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  import- 
ance than  to  diet.  The  ftrange  infatuation  which  has 
long  induced  people  to  fhut  up  the  fick  from  all 
communication  with  the  external  air  has  done  great 
mifchief.  Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many  other  dif- 
eafes, the  patient  will  receive  more  benefit  from  hav- 
ing the  freih  air  prudently  admitted  into  his  cham- 
ber, than  from  all  the  medicines  which  can  be  given 
him. 

Exercife  may  likewife  in  many  cafes  be  consi- 
dered as  a  medicine.  Sailing,  or  riding  on  hoffe- 
back,  for  example,  will  be  of  more  fervice  in  the 
cure  of  confumptions,  glandular  obdruclions,  &c. 
than  any  medicine  yet  known.     In    difeafes   which 
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proceed  from  a  relaxed  ftate  of  the  folids,  the  cold 
bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gymnaftic  regimen,  will 
be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes  than  cleanlinefs.  When  a  patient  is  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpires  from 
his  body  is  again  rcforbed,  or  taken  up  into  it, 
which  ferves  to  nourifh  the  difeafe  and  increaie  the 
danger.  Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs 
alone;  mo(t  of  them  may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in 
all  of  them  it  is  highly  neccflary  both  for  the  patient 
and  thoic  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obiervations,  were  it  necefTary,  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a  proper  re- 
gimen in  difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes 
without  medicine,  but  medicine  will  feldom  fucceed 
where  a  proper  regimen  is  neglected.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have  always 
given  the  fir  ft  place  to  regimen.  Thofe  who  are  ig- 
norant of  medicine  may  confine  themfelves  to  it  only. 
For  others  who  have  more  knowledge,  we  have  re- 
commended fome  of  the  moll:  fimple  but  approved 
forms  of  medicine  in  every  difeafe.  Thefe  however 
are  never  to  be  adminiftered  but  by  people  of  better 
underftanding ;  nor  even  by  them  without  the  greatefl 
precaution. 


CHAP.     XIII. 
OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

AS  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  faid  to 
perifh  by  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be 
acquainted  with  their  caufes.  The  molt  general 
caufes  of  fevers  are,    vifeHion,    errors  in  diet,    un- 
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wholefome  air,  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  excefs  er 
fupprejjion  of  ufual  evacuations,  external  or  internal  in- 
juries,  and  extreme  degrees  of  heat  or  cold.  As  moil 
of  thefe  have  already  been  treated  of  at  confiderable 
length,  and  their  effects  fhewn,  we  mall  not  now  re- 
fume  the  confideration  of  them,  but  (hall  only  recom- 
mend it  to  all,  as  they  would  wifh  to  avoid  fevers  and 
other  fatal  difeafes,  to  pay  the  mod  punctual  atten- 
tion to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  mod  frequent  of  all 
difeafes,  but  they  are  likewife  the  mod  complex. 
In  the  mod  fimple  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always 
a  combination  of  feveral  different  fymptoms.  The 
didinguifhing  fymptoms  of  fever  are,  increafed  heat, 
frequency  of  pulfe,  lofs  of  appetite,  general  debility, 
fain  in  the  head,  and  a  difficulty  in  performing  fome 
of  the  vital  or  animal  functions.  The  other  fymp- 
toms ufually  attendant  on  fevers  are,  naufea,  third, 
anxiety,  delirium,  wearinefs,  wading  of  the  flefh, 
want  of  deep,  or  the  deep  didurbed  and  not  r'e- 
frefhing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient 
generally  complains  firft  of  languor  or  lidleffnefs, 
forenefs  of  the  flefh,  or  the  bones,  as  the  country 
people  exprefs  it,  heavinefs  of  the  head,  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, ficknefs,  with  clamminefs  of  the  mouth  ;  af- 
ter fome  time  come  on  exceffive  heat,  violent  third, 
redleffnefs,  &c. 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  be- 
gins with  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  exceffive  cold, 
accompanied  with  debility  ana1  lofs  of  appetite  ;  fre- 
quently the  cold  is  attended  with  fhivering,  oppref- 
fion  about  the  heart,  and  ficknefs  at  domach,  or  vo- 
miting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  in- 
termitting, and  fuclv  as  are  attended  with  cutane- 
ous eruption  or  topical  inflammation,  as  the  fmall- 
pox,  erifipelas,  &c.  By  a  continual  fever  is  meant 
5  that' 
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that  which  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or  which  (hews  no  remarkable 
increafe  or  abatement  in  the  fymptoms.  This  kind 
of  fever  is  likewiie  divided  into  acute,  flow,  and  ma- 
Mgnant.  The  fever  is  called  acute  when  its  progrefs 
is  quick,  and  the  fymptoms  violent  ;  but  when  theie 
are  more  gentle,  it  is  generally  denominated  JIczu. 
"When  livid  or  petechial  fpots  fhew  a  putrid  ftate  of 
the  humours,  the  fever  is  called  malignant,  putrid* 
cr  petechial. 

A  remitting  fever  differs  from  a  continual  only 
in  degree.  It  has  frequent  increases  and  de- 
creafes,  or  exacerbations  and  remiflions,  but  never 
wholly  leaves  the  patient  during  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe.  Intermitting  fevers  or  agues  are  thole  which, 
during  the  time  that  the  patient  may  be  laid  to  be 
ill,  have  evident  intervals  or  remiflions  of  the  fymp- 
toms. 

As  a  fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free 
herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick  to  obferve  with 
diligence  which  way  nature  points,  and  to  endeavour 
to  aflift  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo  framed, 
as  to  have  a  conflant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off 
whatever  is  injurious  to  health.  Ihis  is  generally 
done  by  urine,  fweaJ,  (tool,  expectoration,  vomit, 
or  fome  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafoh  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of 
Nature,  at  the  beginning  of  a  foyer,  were  duly 
attended  to  and  promoted,  it  would  feldom  con- 
tinue long  ;  but  when  her  attempts  are  either  neg- 
lected or  counteracted,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the 
difeafe  proves  fatal.  There  are  daily  inftances 
of  perfons  who,  after  catching  cold,  have  all  the 
fymptoms  of  a  beginning  fever ;  but  by  keeping 
warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing  their 
feet  in  warm  water,  &c.  the  fymptoms  in  a  few. 
hours    disappear,     and    the    danger    is    prevented. 

When 
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When  fevers  of  a  putrid  kind  threaten,  the  bed 
method  of  obviating  their  effe&s  is  by  repeated 
vomits  and  living  well. 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a  critical  enquiry 
into  the  nature  and  immediate  caufes  of  fevers, 
but  to  mark  their  moft  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to 
point  out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient  with 
refpect  to  his  diet,  drink,  air,  &c.  in  the  different 
ftages  of  the  difeafe.  In  thefe  articles  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  patient  will  in  a  great  meafure  direct  our 
condua. 

Ahnofl  every  perfon  in  a  fever  complains  of  great 
thirft,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a  cool- 
ing nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  of 
water,  and  other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo  likely 
to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove 
fpafms  and  obftru&ions,  promote  perfpiration,  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  urine,  and  in  fhort  produce 
every  falutary  effect  in  an  ardent  or  inflammatory 
fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  water,  thin  gruel, 
or  any  other  weak  liquor,  of  which  water  is  the 
bafis  ?  The  neceflity  of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed 
out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  fkin,  and  the 
burning  heat,  as  well  as' by  the  unquenchable  thirft 
of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grate- 
ful to  patients  in  a  fever,  may  be  prepared  from 
fruits,  as  deooclions  of  tamarinds,  apple  tea,  orange 
whey,  and  the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alio 
be  prepared  from  marffi-maliow  roots,  linfeed,  lime-- 
tree buds,  and  other  mild  vegetables.  Thefe  li- 
quors, efpecially  whea  acidulated,  are  highly  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  and  mould  never  be  denied 
him. 

At   the   beginning   of   a  fever  the  patient  gene- 
rally complains  of  great  lafiitude  or  wearinefs,  and 
has   no   inclination  to   move.     This  evidently  {hews 
the  propriety  of  keeping  him  eafy,  and  if  pomble 
1  in 
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in  bed.  Lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates 
the  violence  of  the  circulation,  and  gives  Nature 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  all  her  force  to  over- 
come the  difeafe.  The  bed  alone  would  often 
remove  a  fever  at  the  beginning;  but  when  the 
patient  ftruggks  with  the  difeafe,  inftead  of  driv- 
ing it  off,  he  only  fixes  it  the  deeper;  and  renders 
it  more  dangerous,  This  obferVation  is  too  of- 
ten verified  in  travellers,  who  happen  when  on  a 
journey  to  be  feized  with  a  fever.  Their  anxiety 
to  get  home  induces  them  to  travel  with  the  fever 
upon  them,  which  conduct  feldom  fails  to  render  it 
fatal. 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  mould  be 
kept  eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the  fick. 
Indeed  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  imagination,  in- 
creases the  difeafe  ;  f  r  which  reafon  every  perfon  in 
a  fever  ou^hr  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  neither 
allowed  to  feu  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the  lead 
affect  or  difcompofe  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a  fever  has  the  greatcfl 
inclination  for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  ap- 
petite for  folid  food  :  hence  the  impropriety  of  urg- 
ing him  to  take  victuals  is  evident.  Much  folid 
food  in  a  fever  is  every  way  hurtful.  It  opprefies 
nature,  and,  inftead  of  nouriming  the  patient,  ferves 
only  to  feed  the  difeafe.  "What  food  the  patient 
takes  fhculd  be  in  fmall  quantity,  light,  and  of  eafy 
digeftion.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kind,  as  panado,  roafied  apples,  gruels,  and  fuch 
like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  ta- 
ken HI,  run  direclly  to  their  rich  neighbour  for 
cordials,  and  pour  wine,  ipirits,  &c.  into  the  pa- 
tient, who  perhaps  never  had  been  accuftomed  to 
tafte  fuch  liquors  when  in  health.  If  there  be  any 
degree  of  fever,  this  conduct  mud  increafe  it,  and 
if  there  be  none,  this  is  the  ready  way  to  raife  one. 

Stuffing 
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Stuffing  the  patient  with  fweetmeats  and  other  de- 
licacies is  likewife  very  pernicious.  Thefe  are  al- 
ways harder  to  digeft  than  common  food,  and  cannot 
fail  to  hurt. 

Nothing  is  more  defired  by  a  patient  in  a  fever 
than  frefh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but 
cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  every 
way  beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a  manner 
frilled  to  death  in  fevers  for  want  of  frefh  air ;  yet 
fuch  is  the  unaccountable  infatuation  of  moft  people, 
that  the  moment  they  think  a  perfon  in  a  fever,  rhey 
imagine  he  (hould  be  kept  in  a  clofe  chamber,  into 
which  not  one  particle  of  frefh  air  muft  be  admitted. 
Inftead  of  this,  there  ought  to  be  a  confeant  {bream  of 
frefh  air  into  a  fick  perfon's  chamber,  to  as  to  keep 
it  moderately  cool.  Indeed  its  degree  of  warmth 
ought  never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one  in 
perfect  health. 

Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a  fick  perfon's  chamber, 
or  hurts  the  patient  more,  than  a  number  of  people 
breathing  in  it.  When  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or 
the  humours  in  a  putrid  flate,  air  that  has  been 
breathed  repeatedly  will  greatly  increafe  the  difeafe. 
Such  air  not  only  lofes  its  fpring.  and  becomes  un- 
fit for  the  purpofe  of  refpirarion,  but  acquires  a  nox- 
ious quality,  which  renders  it  in  a  manner  poisonous 
to  the  fick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient's  fphits  are  low  and 
depreiied,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with  cor- 
dials, but  every  method  mould  be  taken  to  cheer 
and  comfort  his  mind.  Many,  from  a  miftaken 
zeal,  when  they  think  a  perfon  in  danger,  inftead 
of  folacing  his  mind  with  the  hopes  and  con  flota- 
tions of  religion,  fright  him  with  the  views  of  hell 
and  damnation.  It  would  be  unfui table  here  to 
dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and  dangerous  confe- 
rences of  this  conduct  ;    it  often  hurts  the  body, 
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and  there   is  reafon  to   believe  feldom  benefits  the 
foul. 

Among  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a  fever 
generally  fuggefts  the  neceflity  of  bleeding.  This 
notion  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  mod  fevers 
in  this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature  •,  but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are  now 
feldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations,  and 
a  different  (  manner  of  living,  have  fo  changed  the 
flate  of  dileafes  in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly 
one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is  neceffary.  In 
molt  low,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers,  which  are  now 
fo  common,  bleeding  is  really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens 
the  patient,  links  his  fpirits,  &c.  We  would  recom- 
mend this  general  rule,  never  to  bleed  at  the  be 
ning  of  a  fever,  unlefs  there  be  evident  figns  of  in- 
flammation. Bleeding  is  an  excellent  medic" 
neceffary,  but  ihould  never  be  wantonly  performed. 

It  is  likewife  a  common  notion,  that  fweating  is 
always  neceffary  in  the  beginning  of  a  fever.  When 
the  fever  proceeds  from  an  obitrucled  perforation, 
notion  is  not  ill  founded.  If  the  patient  only 
lies  in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
and  drinks  freely  of  warm  water-gruei,  or  any  other 
k  diluting  liquor,  he  will  feldom  fail  to  peripire 
freely.  The  warmth  of  the.  bed,  and  the  diluting 
drink,  will  relax  the  univerfal  Ipafm,  which  generally 
affects  the  Ikin  at  the  beginning  of  a  fever  ;  it  will 
open  the  pores,  and  promote  the  perfpiration,  by 
means  of  which  the  fever  may  often  be  carried  off. 
But  inftead  of  this,  the  common  practice  is  to  heap 
clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of 
a  hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries,  &c.  which  fire  his 
blood,  increafe  the  fpaims,  and  render  the  diftafe 
more  dangerous. 

In   all  ie\ers  a  proper  attention  mould  be  paid   to 
the  patient's  longings.     Thefe  are  the  calls  of  Na? 
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ture,  and  often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe. 
Patients  are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing 
that  the  fickly  appetite  may  crave  ;  but  it  is  generally 
right  to  let  them  have  a  little  of  what  they  eagerly 
defire,  though  it  may  not  feem  altogether  proper. 
What  the  patient  longs  for,  his  ftomach  will  generally 
digeft ;  and  fuch  things  have  fometimes  a  very  happy 
effedt 

When  a  patient  is  recovering  from  a  fever,  great 
care  is  neceffary  to  prevent  a  relapfe.  Many  per- 
fons,  by  too  foon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have 
loft  their  lives,  or  contracted  other  difeafes  of  an 
obftinate  nature.  As  the  body  after  a  fever  is  weak 
and  delicate,  it  is  neceffary  to  guard  againff.  catching 
cold.  Moderate  exercife  in  the  open  air  will  be  of 
ufe,  but  great  fatigue  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  ; 
agreeable  company  will  alfo  have  a  good  effect.  The 
diet  mud  be  light  but  nourifhing.  It  mould  be 
taken  frequently,  but  in  fmall  quantities.  It  is  dan- 
gerous, at  fuch  a  time,  to  eat  as  much  as  the  ftomach 
may  crave. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

OF  -INTERMITTING    FEVERS,     OR 
AGUES. 

INTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  bed  oppor- 
tunity both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a  fever, 
and  alfo  the  effects  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at 
a  lofs  to  diftinguifh  an  intermitting  fever  from  any 
other,  and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  aimofl 
univerfally  known. 

I*  2  The 
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The  fcvcral  kinds  of  intermitting  fever:;  take  their 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as 
quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  ccc. 

CAUSES Agues  are  occafioned  by  efflu- 
via from  putrid  (tagnating  water.  This  is  evident 
from  their  abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  being 
mod  frequent  in  countries  where  the  foil  is  marfhy, 
as  in  Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  the 
Hundreds  of  Edex,  &c.  This  difeafe  may  alio 
be  occafioned  by  eating  too  much  (tone  fruit,  by 
a  poor  watery  diet,  damp  houfes,  evening  dews, 
lying  upon  the  damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue, 
deprefling  paffionSj  and  the  like.  When  the  inha- 
bitants of  4  high  country  remove  to  a  low  one,  they 
are  generally  feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  and 
to  fuch  the  difeafe  is  moil  apt  to  prove  fatal. 
In  a  word,  whatever  relaxes  the  fclids,  diminifhes 
the  perfpiration,  or  obftructs  the  circulation  in 
the  capillary  or  fmall  veilels,  difpofes  the  body  to 
agues. 

SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  fever  gene- 
rally begins  with  a  pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wea- 
rinefs  of  the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
ftretching,  yawning,  with  fometimes  great  ficknefs 
and  vomiting  ;  to  which  f  ucceed  fhivering  and  violent 
making.  Afterwards  the  fkin  becomes  moiir,  and  a 
profufe  fweat  breaks  out,  which  generally  terminates 
the  fit  or  paroxyfin.  Sometimes  indeed  the  difeafe 
comes  on  fuddenlv,  when  the  perfon  thinks  himfclf 
in  perfect  health  ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  preceded  I 
by  iiftleflhds,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  the  fymptoms| 
mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN. While  the  fit   continues,  the; 

patient  ought  -to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orange- 
whey,  weak  camomile  tea  ;  or,  if  his  fpirits  be  low, 
fmall  wine-whey,  fharpeiied  with  the  juice  of 
lemon.  All  his  drink  fhould  be  warm,  as  that; 
7  will 
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will  aflift  in  bringing  on  the  fweat,  and  confequentjy 
(horten  the  paroxyfm  *. 

Between  the  paroxyfms  the  patient  muft  be  fup- 
ported  with  food  that  is  nouriihing,  but  light  and 
eafy  of  digeftion,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fa  go, 
gruel  with  a  little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  fuch 
like.  His  drink  may  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated  with 
the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  and  fometimes  a  little 
weak  punch.  He  may  likewife  drink  infufions  of 
bitter  herbs,  as  camomile,  wormwood,  or  water- 
trefoil,  and  may  nowr  and  then  take  a  giafs  of  fmall 
wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or  fome  other 
bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
brace  the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  pa- 
tient ou^ht  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the 
fits  as  he  can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad, 
riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage,  will  be  of 
great  fervice.  But  if  he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of 
exercife,  he  ought  to  take  fuch  as  his  (trength  will 
permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to  prolong  an  inter* 
mining  fever,  than  indulging  a  lazy  indolent  difpo- 
fition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a  proper  regimen,  will 
fometimes  go  off  without  medicine ;  and  when  the 
difeafe  is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  fei- 
dom  any  danger  from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe  ; 
but  when  the  patients  flrength  feems  to  decline, 
or  the  paroxyfms  are  fo  violent  that  his  life  is  in 
danger,  medicine  ought  immediately  to  be  admi- 
niftered.  This  however  mould  never  be  done 
till  the  difeafe  be  properly  formed^  that  is  to  fay, 

*  Dr.  Lind  fays,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum 
put  into  a  cup  of  the  patient's  drink,  and  given  about  half  an 
hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit,  promotes  the  fweat, 
ftiortens  the  fit,  relieves  the  head,  and  tends  greatly  tc  remove  the 
difeafe. 
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till  the  patient  has  had  feveral  fits  of  fliaking  and 
fweating. 

MEDICINE. The  firft  thing   to  be  done  in 

the  cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the 
flomach  and  bowels.  This  not  only  readers  the 
application  of  other  medicines  more  fafe,  but  like- 
wife  more  efficacious.  In  this  difeafe,  the  (lomach 
is  generally  loaded  with  cold  vifcid  phlegm,  and 
frequently  great  quantities  of  bile  are  difcharged 
by  vomit ;  which  plainly  points  out  the  neceffity 
of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to  be 
adminiftered  before  the  patient  takes  any  other 
medicine.  A  dofe  of  ipecacuanha  will  generally 
anlwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  A  icruple  or  half 
a  dram  of  the  powder  will  be  fufficient  for  an  adult, 
and  for  a  younger  perfon  the  dofe  mud  be  lei 
proportion  tter    the    vomit   begins   to  operate,- 

the  patient  ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  v 
momile-tea.      The  vomit  mould   be   t  tken   two  or 
three  hours  before  the  return  of  the  fit,  and  may  be 
repeated   at    the   diftance    *  .    three  days. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  increafe 
the  peifpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  which 
render  them  of  fuch  importance,  that  they  often  cure 
intermitting  fevers  without  the  afliftance  of  any  other 
medicine. 

Purging  medieines  are  likewife  ufefuland  often  ne- 
ceiTary  in  intermitting  fevers.  A  Imart  purge  has 
been  known  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague,  after  the  Peru- 
vian bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in 
vain.  Vomits  however  are  more  fukable  in  this  di£- 
eafe,  and  render  purging  lefs  necelTary  ;  but  if  the 
patient  be  afraid  to  take  a  vomit,  he  ought  in  this 
cafe  to  cleanfe  the  bowels  by  a  dofe  or  two  of  Glau- 
ber's fait,  jalap,  or  rhubarb.  v 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intermitting  fever,,  when  excefiive  heat, 
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a  delirium,  &c.  give  reafon  to  fufpec"t  an.  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  as  the  blood  is  feidom  in  an  inflammatory 
ftate  in  intermitting  fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely 
necelTary.  When  frequently  repeated,  it  tends  to  pro* 
long  the  difeafe. 

After  proper  evacuations  the  patient  may  fafely 
life  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 
way  that  is  mod  agreeable  to  him.  No  prepara- 
tion of  the  bark  feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the 
mofl  fimple  form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in 
powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  belt  Peruvian  bark,  finely 
powdered,  may  be  divided  into  twentyifour  doles. 
Thele  may  either  be  made  into  bolufles  as  they  are 
ufed,  with  a  lirtie  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a 
glafs  of  red  wine,  a  cup  of  camomile-tea,  water- 
gruel,  or  any  other  drink  that  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  patient  #. 

In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the 
above  doles  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during 
the  interval  of  the  fits.  By  this  method  the  patient 
will  be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  dofes  between  each 
paroxyfm.  In  a  tertian  or  third  day  ague  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  take  a  dofe  every  third  hour  during  the 
interval,  and  in  a  quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  pa- 
tient cannot  take  fo  large  a  dofe  of  the  bark,  he  may 
divide  each  of  the  powders  into  two  parts,  and  take 
one  every  hour,  &c.  For  a  young  perfon  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  furlicient,  and  the 
dole  mud  be  adapted  to  the  age,  conftitution,  and 
violence  of  the  fymptomsf. 

The 

*  It  has  lately  been  obferved,  that  the  red  bark  is  more  power- 
ful than  that  which  has  tor  feme  time  been  in  common  ufe.  Its 
fuperior  efficacy  Items  to  arife  from  its  being  of  a  more  perfect 
growth  than  the  quill  hark,  and  confequently  more  fully  impreg- 
nated with  the  medical  properties  of  the  plant. 

+  In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  ©bftinate  nature,  I  have  found 
it  neceflary  to  throw  in  the  bark  much  fader.     Indeed  the  be- 
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The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure  an 
ague ;  the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  off 
taking  the  medicine  as  foon  as  the  paroxyfms  are 
flopped,  but  fhould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  the  difeafe  is  entirely  overcome. 
Moll  of  the  failures  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are 
owing  to  patients  not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medicine 
long  enough.  They  are  generally  directed  to  take 
it  till  the  fits  are  Hopped,  then  to  leave  it  off,  and 
begin  again  at  fome  diilance  of  time  ;  by  which 
means  the  difeafe  gathers  Ihength,  and  often  returns 
with  as  much  violence  as  before.  A  relapfe  may  al- 
ways be  prevented  by  the  patient's  continuing  to 
take  fmall  dofes  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  after 
the  fymptoms  dilappear.  This  is  both  the  molt  fafe 
and  effectual  method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus, 
and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three 
or  four  handfuls  of  camomile  flowers,  and  an  hand- 
ful of  coriander-feed,  all  bruifed  together  in  a  mor- 
tar, may  be  ufed  in  form  of  infufion  or  tea.  About 
half  an  handful  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  put  into 
a  tea-pot,  and  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water 
poured  on  them.  A  cup  of  this  infufion  drank  three 
or  four  times  a  day  will  greatly  promote  the  cure. 
Such  parients  as  cannot  drink  the  watery  infufion, 
may  put  two  handfuls  of  the  fame  ingredients  into  a 
bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a  glafs  of  it  twice  or 
thrice  a  day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above, 
or  any  other    proper  infufion  of   bitters,    a  fmaller 

nefits  arifing  from  this  medicine  depend  chiefly  upon  a  large  quan- 
tity of  it  being  adminiftered  in  a  ihort  time.  Several  ounces  of 
bark  given  in  a  few  days  will  do  more  than  as  many  pounds  taken 
in  the  courfe  of  fome  weeks.  When  this  medicine  is  intended 
either  to  itop  a  mortification,  or  cure  an  obftinate  ague,  it  ought 
to  be  tin  own  in  as  fait  as  the  ftomach  can  pofliblv  bear  it.  Inat- 
tention to  this  circumllance  has  hurt  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
bell  medicines  of  which  we  are  in  polTeilion. 

quantity 
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quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed  v/ill  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  cure  an  ague  *. 

,  Thofe  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fiib- 
ftance,  may  take  it  in  decoction  or  infufion.  An 
ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a. bottle 
of  white  wine  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  mak- 
ing the  bottle,  afterwards  let  the  powder  fubfide, 
and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  A  wine  glafs  may  be 
drank  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  oftener,  as 
there  is  occafion.  If  a  decoction  be  more  agreeable, 
an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams  of  make-root 
bruifed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of  worm- 
wood, may  be  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water,  to  an 
Englifh  pint.  To  the  drained  liquor  may  be  added 
an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  a  glafs  of  it  taken 
frequently. 

In  obftinate  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much 
more  efficacious  when  aflifted  by  brandy,  or  other 
warm  cordials,  than  taken  alone.  This  I  have  had 
frequently  occafion  to  obferve  in  a  country  where  in- 
termittent fevers  were  endemical.  The  bark  feldom 
fucceeded  unlefs  affifted  by  make-root,  ginger,  canella 
alba,  or  fome  other  warm  aromatic.  When  the  fits 
are  very  frequent  and  violent,  in  which  cafe  the  fever 
often  approaches  towards  an  inflammatory  nature, 
it  will  be  fafer  to  keep  out  the  aromatics,  and  to 
add  fait  of  tartar  in  their  Head.  But  in  an  obftinate 
tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn  or  beginning 

*  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fun  dry  of  our  own  plants  or 
barks,  which  are  very  bitter  and  aftringent,  would  fucceed  in  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  efpecially  when  atiifted  by  aromatics. 
But  as  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  approved  in  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  and  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a  very  reafonable  rate, 
it  is  of  lefs  importance  to  fearch  after  new  medicines.  We  cannot 
however  omit  taking  notice,  th.it  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often 
adulterated,  and  that  it  requires  confiderable  (kill  to  diftinguifh 
between  the  genuine  and  the  falle.  This  ought  to  make  people 
very  cautious  of  whom  they  purchafe  it. 

of 
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of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines  are  abfolutely 
neceflary  *. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove 
much  more  obftinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the 
patient  in  fpring  or  fummer,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicines  longer  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  A  perfon  who  is  feized 
with  an  intermitting  fever  in  rhe  beginning  of  winter, 
ought  frequently,  if  the  feafon  proves  rainy,  to  take 
a  little  medicine,  although  the  difeafe  may  feem  to 
be  cured,  to  prevent  a  relapfe,  till  the  return  of 
the  warm  feafon.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  care 
not  to  be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  efpecially  in 
cold  eafterly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often  de- 
generate into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the  dropfy, 
jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafon  all  pofliblecare  mould 
betaken  to  have  them  radically  cured,  before  thecon- 
ftitution  has  been  too  much  weakened. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method 
of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome  flrange 
infatuation,  more  charms  and  whimfical  remedies  are 
daily  ufed  for  removing  this  than  any  other  difeafe. 
There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not  in  pofTeflion 
of  a  noflrum  for  flopping  an  ague  ;  and  it  is  amazing 
with  what  readinefs  their  pretenfions  are  believed. 
Thofe  in  diftrefs  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  pro- 
mifes  fudden  relief;  but  the  fhorteft  way  is  not  al- 
ways the  bell  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  The  only 
method  to  obtain  a  fafe  and  lading  cure,  is  gra- 
dually to  aflifl  Nature  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
diforder. 

*  In  obftinate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phleg- 
matic, the  feafon  rainy,  the  iituation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of 
Virginian  fnake-root,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or  fome 
other  warm  aromatic  ;  but  when  the  fymptoms  are  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  wormwood  or  fait  of  tar- 
tar may  be  added  to  the  above  quantity  of  bark* 

Some 
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Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool- hardy  experi- 
ments to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 
ftrong  liquors,  jumping  into  a  river,  taking  arfenic, 
&c.  Thefe  may  fometimes  have  the  defired  effect, 
but  muft  always  be  attended  with  danger  *.  When 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  leaft  ten- 
dency to  it,  fuch  experiments  may  prove  fatal.  The 
only  patient  whom  I  remember  to  have  loft  in  an  in- 
termitting fever,  evidently  killed  himfelf  by  drinking 
ftrong  liquor,  which  fome  perfon  had  perfuaded  him 
would  prove  an  infallible  remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  in- 
termitting fevers,  as  fpiders,  cobwebs,  fnuffings  of 
candles,  &c.  Though  thefe  may  fometimes  fucceed, 
yet  their  very  naftinefs  is  fufficient  to  fet  them  afide, 
efpecially  when  cleanly  medicines  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  better.  The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended 
upon  for  thoroughly  curing  an  intermittent  fever,  is 
the  Peruvian  bark*  It  may  always  be  ufed  with  fafety : 
and  I  can  honeftly  declare,  that  in  all  my  practice  I 
never  knew  it  fail,  when  combined  with  the  medicines 
mentioned  above,  and  duly  perfifted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are  often 
afflicted  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are  very 
difficult  to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  prevailed  up- 
on to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeable  medi- 
cine. One  method  of  rendering  this  medicine  more 
palatable,  is  to  make  it  into  a  mixture  with  diftilled 
waters  and  fyrup,  and  afterwards  to  give  it  an  agree- 
able fharpnels  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol.  This 
both  improves  the  medicine,  and  takes  off  the  naufe- 
ous  tafte.  In  cafes  where  the  bark  cannot  be  adminif- 
tered,  the  J. 'aline  mixture  may  be  given  with  advantage 
to  children  |f 

*  Arfenic  has  of  late  been  recommende  1  as  an  ?nfailib?e  remrdy 
in  the  ague  ;  but  I  would  advife  that  it  fhould  be  ufed  only  ur.der 
the  eye  of  a  phyfician. 

f  See  Appendix,  Saline  Mixture, 

Wine- 
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Wine-whey  is  a  very  proper  drink  for  a  child  in  an 
ague  ;  to  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a 
tea  fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn.  Exercife  is 
likevvife  of  confiderable  fervice  ;  and  when  the  difeafe 
proves  obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if  poflible,  to  be 
removed  to  a  warm  dry  air.  The  food  ought  to  be 
nourifhing,  and  fometimes  a  little  generous  wine  mould 
be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark, 
or  when  the  flomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given 
by  clyfter.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extract  of  bark,  dif- 
folved  in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition 
of  half  an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  fix  or  eight  drops 
of  laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.  Lind 
for  an  adult,  and  this  to  be  repeated  every  fourth 
hour,  or  oftener,  as  the  occafion  fhall  require.  For 
children  the  quantity  of  extract  and  laudanum  muff 
be  proportionally  leilened.  Children  have  been  cured 
of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a  waiflcoat  with  pow- 
dered bark  quilted  between  the  folds  of  it  ;  by  bath* 
ing  them  frequently  in  a  ftrong  decoction  of  the  bark, 
and  by  rubbing  the  fpine  with  ftrong  fpirits,  or  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  the  fapona- 
ceous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe,  be* 
caufe  it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients  in 
an  ague  apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities. 
There  are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe 
is  very  irregular,  being  complicated  with  other  dif- 
eafes,  or  attended  with  fymptoms  which  are  both  very 
dangerous  and  very  difficult  to  underftand.  All  thefe 
we  have  purpofely  paffed  over,  as  they  would  only 
bewilder  the  generality  of  readers.  When  the  difeafe 
is  very  .irregular,  or  the  fymptoms  dangerous,  the 
patient  ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a  phyfician, 
and  ftrictly  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  mutt  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caufes. [   Thefe  have  bQQii  already  pointed  out 

/     "> 
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in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  :  we  fhall  there- 
fore  only  add  one  preventive  medicine,  which  may 
be  of  ufe  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marfhy 
countries,  or  who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this 
difeafe. 

Take  one  ounce  of  the  befl  Peruvian  bark ;  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root,  and  orange  peel,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ;  bruife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five 
or  fix  days  in  a  bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or 
any  good  fpirit ;  afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
and  take  a  wine  glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
This  indeed  is  recommending  a  dram  ;  but  the  bitter 
ingredients  in  a  great  meafure  take  off  the  ill  effects 
of  the  fpirit.  Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  it  in  brandy, 
may  infufe  it  in  wine ;  and  fuch  as  can  bring  thera- 
felves  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find  that  method  fuc- 
ceed  very  well.  Gentian  root,  or  calamus  aromaticus, 
may  alfo  be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  purpofe.  All 
bitters  feem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  elpecially  thofe 
that  are  warm  and  aftringent. 


C  H  A  P.     XV. 
OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  in- 
flammatory. It  mod  commonly  attacks  the 
young,  or  perfons  about  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life, 
elpecially  fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and 
whofe  fibres  are  flrong  and  elaftic.  It  feizes  people  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year  ;  but  is  mod  frequent  in  the 
fpring  and  beginning  of  fummer. 

CAUSES. — An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafioned  by 
any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces  ple- 
thora, as  violent  exercife,  fleeping  in  the  fun,  drink- 
ing ftrong  liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a  full  diet,  with 
little  exercife,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
whatever  obflructs  the  perfpiration,  as  lying  on  the 

damp 
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damp  ground,  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is 
hot,  night  watching,  or  the  li! 

SYMPTOMS.— A  rigour  or  chillinefs  generally 
ufhers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  great 
heat,  a  frequent  and  full  pulfe,  pain  of  the  head,  dry 
ikin,  rednels  of  the  eyes,  a  florid  countenance,  pains 
in  the  back,  loins,  kc.  To  thefe  fucceed  difficulty  of 
breathing,  ikknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The 
patient  complains  of  great  thirit,  has  no  appetite  for 
folid  food,  is  reftl  his  tongue  generally  appeals 

black  and  rough. 

A  delirium,    exceflive  reftleflhefs,  great  oppreffion 

of  the  breaft,  with  laborious  refpiration,  darting  of 

the  tendons,  hiccup,    cold  clammy  fweats,    and   an 

involuntary  difcharge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous 

. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger, 
the   beft  I    afliftance    ought    to  be  procured 

.  as  :TIbie.  A  phyfician  may  be  of  ufe  at 
the  beginning,  bat  his  Ikill  is  often  of  no  avail  after- 
.; s.  Nothing  can  be  more  unaccountable  than 
the  conduct  of  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  fever,  to  procure  the  befl  medi- 
cal afliftance,  yet  put  it  off  till  things  come  to  an 
extremity.  When  the  difeafe,  by  delay  or  wrong 
treatment,  has  become  incurable,  and  has  exhauftcd 
the  flrength  of  the  patient,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for 
relief  from  medicine.  Phyficians  may  indeed  ailift 
Nature  ;  but  their  attempts  mull:  ever  prove  fruitlefs, 
when  ihe  is  no  longer  able  to  co-operate  with  their 
endeavours. 

REGIMEN. — From  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  blood  and  other  humours  re- 
quire to  be  attenuated  ;  that  the  perfpiration,  urine, 
faliva,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmall 
quantity  ;  that  the  vefiels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of 
the  whole  body  too  great :  all  thefe  clearly  point  out 
the  necefiity  of  a  regimen  calculated  to  dilute  the 
9  blood, 
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blood,  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  allay  the 
exceffive  heat,  remove  the  fpafmodic  tincture  of  the 
veffels,  and  promote  the  fecretions. 

Thefe  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors ;  as  water- 
gruel,  or  oatmeal  tea,  clear-whey,  barley-water,  balm- 
tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  fharpened  with 
juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  currants,  rafpberries,  and 
fuch  like  :  orange-whey  is  likewife  an  excellent  cool- 
ing drink.  It  is  made  by  boiling  among  milk 
and  water  a  bitter  orange  fliced,  till  the  curd  fe- 
parates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had,  a  lemon,  a 
little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
will  have  the  fame  effect.  Two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of 
white  wine  may  occafionally  be  added  to  the  liquor 
when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds, 
with  two  ounces  of  floned  railins  of  the  fun,  and  a 
couple  of  figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifh  pints 
of  water  to  a  quart,  This  makes  a  very  pleafant 
drink,  and  may  be  ufecl  at  difcretion.  The  common 
pectoral  decoction  is  likewife  a  very  proper  drink  in 
this  difeafe.  A  tea  cup  full  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient's  heat  and  thirft 
be  very  great  *. 

The  above  liquids  mint  all  be  drank  a  little  warm, 
They  may^be  uied  in  fmaller  quantities  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  order 
to  affift  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe  by  promoting  the 
different  excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a  variety  of 
drinks,  that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
chufe  thofe  which  are  moft  agreeable  ;  and  that,  when 
tired  of  one,  he  may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient's  diet  muit  be  very  fpare  and  lighr. 
All  forts  of  flefh-meats,  and  even  chicken-broths, 
are  to  be  avoided.     He  may  be  allowed  groat-gruel, 

*  See  Appendix,  PeBoral  Decodion. 

panada, 
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panado,  or  lighl  bread  boiled  in  water  ;  to  which  may 
be  added  a  few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a  little  iu- 
gar,  which  will-render  it  more  palatable.  He  may 
eat  roafted  apples  with  a  little  fugar,  toafted  bread 
with  jelly  of  curt  ants,  boiled  prunes,  kc. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  m 
a  hot  fealon,  to  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into 
his  chamber.     This,  however,   muit  be  done 

in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching 
cold. 

It  is  too  com  n -on  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  with 
bed  clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him  fwcat, 
or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cuftom  has 
many   ill  effe&fi       It  fes  rhc  heat  of  the  body, 

fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  inltead  of  promoting, 
the  peripiratio  a. 

Silting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
it,  will  often  have  a  good  effect.  It  relieves  the  head, 
by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain. 
But  this  pofture  ought  never  to  be  continued  too  long  : 
and  if  the  pa:ient  is  i  k,  it  will  be  more 

fare  to  let  him  lie  only  railing  his  head  a  little  with 
pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of  Ie- 
mon,  or  vinegar  and  rofe  water,  with  a  little  nitre 
diilolved  in  it,  will  greatly  refrelh  the  patient.  This 
ought  to  be  done  frequently,  efpecialiy  if  tke  weather 
is  hot. 

The  patient's  mouth  fhould  be  often  warned  with  a 
mixture  of  water  arid  honey,  to  which  a  little  vinegar 
may  be  added,  or  with  a  decoction  of  figs  in  barley 
water.  His  ^eer  and  hands  ought  likewife  frequently 
to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  \  efpecialiy  if  the 
head  is  affected. 

The  patient  fnould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as 
poflible,  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
difturbs  the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much 
light,  or  any  thing  that  afFe&s    the   ienfes,    ought 

to 
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to  be  avoided.  His  attendants  fhould  be  as  few  as 
poflible,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  often  changed. 
His  inclinations  ought  rather  to  be  foothed  than  con- 
tradicted ;  even  the  promife  of  what  he  craves  will 
often  fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its  reality. 

MEDICINE.— In  this  and  all  other  fevers,  at- 
tended with  a  hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  is  of 
the  greateft  importance.  This  operation  ought  al- 
ways to  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  an 
inflammatory  fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  taken  away,  however,  muft  be  in  proportion  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  If  after  the  fir  ft  bleeding  the  fever  fhould  in- 
creafe,  and  the  pulfe  become  more  frequent  and  hard, 
there  will  be  a  neceflity  for  repeating  it  a  fecond,  and 
perhaps  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  time,  which  may  be 
done  at  the  diftance  of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty 
four  hours  from  each  other,  as  the  fymptoms  require. 
If  the  pulfe  continues  loft,  and  the  patient  is  tole- 
rably eafy  after  the  fir  ft  bleeding,  it  ought  not  to  be 
repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or  fifty 
drops  of  the  dulcified  or  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  may  be 
made  into  a  draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofe-water, 
two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
fimple  fyrup,  or  a  bit  of  loaf-fugar.  This  draught 
may  be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  or  four  hours 
while  the  fever  is  violent ;  afterwards  once  in  fi\rQ  or 
fix  hours  will  be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflicted  with  reaching,  or  an  in- 
clination to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  toaflift  Nature's 
attempts,  by  giving  him  weak  camomile  tea,  or  luke- 
warm water  to  drink. 

If  the  body  is  bound,  a  clyfter  of  milk  and  water, 
-with  a  little  fait,  and  a  fpooniui  of  fweet  oil  or  freih 
butter  in  it,  ought  daily  to  be  administered.  Should 
this  not  have  the  d'efired  effect,   a  tea-fpoonful  of 

M  ma9Tiefia 
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magnefia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently* 
put  into  his  drink.  He  may  likewife  cat  tamarinds, 
boiled  prunes,  roafted  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
pulfe  become  more  foft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and 
the  urine  begins  to  let  fall  a  reddifh  fediment,  there 
is  reafon  to  expect  a  favourable  iffue  to  the  difeaf  •. 
But  if,  inftead  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient': 
fpirifs  grow  languid,  his  pulfe  finks,  and  his  breath- 
ing becomes  difficult ;  with  a  ihipor,  trembling  of 
the  nerves,  darting  of  the  tendons,  kc.  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  be  fatal.  In 
this  cafe  bliftering  plafbrs  muft  be  applied  to  the 
head,  ancle  :  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as  there 

may  be  occafibn  ;  poultices  of  wheat-bread,  muflard, 
and  . ,  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  foles  of 

the  izVi>  and  the  patient  mufi  be  fupported  with  cor^. 
dials,  as  {Irong  wine-whey,  negus,  fago-gruel,  with 
wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like. 

A  proper  regimen  is  not  only  neceffary  during  the 
fever;  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to  re- 
cover. By  neglecting  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall  into 
other  difeafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for  life. 
Though  the  body  is  weak  after  a  fever,  yet  the  diet 
for  fome  time  ought  to  be  rather  light  than  of  too 
nourifhing  a  nature.  Too  much  food,  drink,  exer- 
cife,  company,  &c.  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
mind  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  eafy,  and  the  patient  | 
mould  not  attempt  to  purfue  iiudy,  or  any  bufinefs  , 
that  requires  intenfe  thinking. 

If  the  digeilion  is  bad,  or  the  patient  is  feized  at  | 
times  with  feverifh  heats,  an  infufion  of  Peruvian 
bark  in  cold  water  will  be  of  ufe.     It  will  ftrengthen 
the  ftcmach,  and  help  to  fubdue  the  remains  of  the 
fever. 

When  the  patient's  flrength.  is  pretty  well  reco-  ] 
vered,  he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.     An 
3  ounce 
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ounce  of  tamarinds  and  a  dram  of  fena  may  be 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  wa- 
ter, and  an  ounce  of  manna  diffolved  in  the  de- 
coction ;  afterwards  it  may  be  drained,  and  a  tea- 
cupful  drank  every  hour  till  it  operates.  This  dofe 
may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five  or  fix  days  in- 
tervening. 

Thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought 
not  to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour  after  a  fever, 
but  mould  keep  eafy  till  their  ftrength  and  fpirits  are 
fufficiently  recruited. 


CHAP.     XVI. 
OF    THE    PLEURISY. 

TH  E  true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that 
membrane  called  the  pleura,  which  lines  the 
innde  of  the  breaft.  It  is  diftinguifhed  into  the  moid 
and  dry.  In  the  former,  the  patient  fpits  freely  -,  in 
the  latter,  little  or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewife 
a  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  called  the  fpurious 
or  baftard  pleurify,  in  which  the  pain  is  more  exter- 
nal, and  chiefly  affects  the  mufcles  between  the 
ribs.  The  pleurify  prevails  among  labouring  people, 
efpecially  fuch  as  work  without  doors,  and  are  of 
a  fanguine  conftitution.  It  is  moil  frequent  in  the 
fpring  feafon. 

CAUSES. The  pleurify  may  be  occafioned  by 

whatever  obftructs  the  perfpiration  ;  as  cold  norther* 
ly  winds  ;  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is 
hot ;  fleeping  without  doors  on  the  damp  ground  ; 
Tvet  clothes  ;  plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or 
M  2  expofing 
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expofing  it  to  the  cold  air,  when  covered  with  fwear, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  drinking  ftrong 
liquors ;  by  the  ftoppage  of  ufaal  evacuations ;  as 
old  ulcers,  iiTues,  fweating  of  the  feet  or  hands, 
&c.  the  fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption,  as  the 
itch,  the  meafles,  or  the  fmall-pox.  Thofe  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  bleed  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the 
year  are  apt,  if  they  neglect  it,  to  be  feized  with  a 
pleurify.  Keeping  the  body  too  warm  by  means  of 
fire,  clothes,  &c.  renders  it  more  liable  to  this  dif- 
cafe.  A  pleurify  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  vio- 
lent exercife,  as  running,  wreftling,  leaping,  or  by 
fupporting  great  weight,  blows  on  the  bread,  kc. 
A  bad  conformation  of  the  body  renders  perfons 
more  liable  to  this  difeafe,  as  a  narrow  cheft,  a  ftrait- 
nefs  of  the  arteries  of  the  pleura,  &C. 

SYMPTOMS.— This,  like  moft  other  fevers,  ge-' 
nerally  begins  with  chillincfs  and  fhivering,  which  are 
followed  by  heat,  thirft,  and  reftleflhefs.  To  thefe 
fucceeds  a  violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  fides 
among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  towards 
the  back- bone,  fometimes  towards  the  forepart  of  the 
breaft,  and  at  other  times  towards  the  moulder 
blades.  The  pain  is  generally  molt  violent  when  the 
patient  draws  his  breath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and 
hard,  the  urine  high  coloured  ;  and  if  blood  be  let, 
it  is  covered,  with  a  tough  cruit,  or  buffy  coat.  The 
patient's  fpittle  is  at  flrfl  thin,  but  afterwards  it  be- 
comes grotTer,  and  is  often  ftreaked  with  blood. 

REGIMEN. Nature      generally     endeavours 

to  carry   off  this  difeafe  by  a  critical  diicharge   of 
bleod    from  fome   part  of  the    body,    by  .expecto- 
ration, fweat,  loofe  (tools,  tkick  urine,  or  the   like.  I 
We   ought   therefore   to  fecond    her    intentions   by  j 
leflening  the  force  of  the  circulation,  relaxing  the  ! 
5  vcfTels, ! 
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veffels,  diluting  the  humours,  and  promoting  expec- 
toration. 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  dif- 
eafe,  ought  to  j^e  cool,  flender,  and  diluting.  The 
patient  mull  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  of 
digeflion,  or  that  affords  much  nourifhment ;  as 
flefh,  butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every- 
thing that  is  of  a  heating  nature.  His  drink  may  be 
whey,  or  an  infuiion  of  pectoral  and  balfamic  vege- 
tables *. 

Barley-water,  with  a  little  honey  or  jelly  of  cur- 
rants mixed  with  it,  is  likewife  a  very  proper  drink 
in  this  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
pearl-barley  in  three  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  two, 
which  mufl  afterwards  be  drained.  The  deco&ion 
of  figs,  raifins,  and  barley,  recommended  in  the  pre- 
ceding difeafe,  is  here  likewife  very  proper.  Thefe 
and  other  diluting  liquors  are  not  to  be  drank  in 
large  quantities  at  a  time  ;  but  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  continually  fipping  them,  fo  as  to  render  his 
mouth  and  throat  always  moid.  All  his  food  and 
drink  mould  be  taken  a  little  warm. 

The  patient  mould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and 
■every  way  eafy,  as  dire&ed  under  the  foregoing 
difeafe.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water  ;  and  he  may  fometimes' 
fit  up  in  bed  for  a  fhort  fpace,  in  order  to  relieve  his 
head. 

MEDICINE -Almoil    every    perfon    knows, 

when  a  fever  is  attended  with  a  violent  pain  of  the 
fide,  and  a  quick  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  ne- 
ceflary.  When  thefe  fymptoms  come  on,  the  fooner 
this  operation  is  performed  the  better ;  and  the 
quantity  at  firll  mull  be  pretty  large,  provided  the 
patient  is   able    to    bear  it.     A    large   quantity   of 

*   See  Appendix,  fecloral  wfufion* 

M  3  blood 
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blood  let  at  once,  in  the  beginning  of  a  pleurify, 
has  a  much  better  effect  than  repeated  fmall  bleed- 
ings. A  man  may  loofe  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces 
of  blood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is 
ieized  with  a  pleurify.  For  a  younger  perfon,  or 
one  of  a  delicate  conititution,  the  quantity  muft  be 
lefs. 

If,  after  the  fir  It  bleeding,  the  fiitch,  with  the 
other  violent  fymptoms,  mould  ftill  continue,  it 
will  be  necelTary,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  or 
eighteen  hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more. 
If  the  fymptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood 
fhews  a  itrong  bully  coat,  a  third  or  even  a  fourth 
bleeding  may  be  requifite.  If  the  pain  of  the  fide 
abates,  the  pulfe  becomes  fofcer,  or  the  patient  be- 
gins to  fpit  freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  re, 
peated.  This  operation  is  feldom  necetTary  after- 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  and  ought 
not  then  to  be  performed,  unlefs  in  the  molt  urj 
circumftances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  with- 
out bleeding.  There  are  likewife  many  things  that, 
may  be  done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  iide  without 
this  operation,  as  fomenting,  bliftering,  &c.  Fo- 
mentations may  be  made  by  boiling  a  handful  of 
the  flowers  of  elder,  camomile,  and  common  mal- 
lows, or  any  other  foft  vegetables  in  a  proper 
quantity  of  water.  The  herbs  may  be  either  put 
into  a  flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the  fide, 
or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in  the  decoction,  after- 
wards wrung  out,  and  applied  to  the  part  affected, 
with  as  much  warmth  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear. 
As  the  cloths  grow  cool,  they  muft  be  changed, 
and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch 
cold.  A  bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water,  and  applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above  me- 
thod of  fomenting  be  found  inconvenient.  Fo- 
mentations not  crdy  eafe  the  pain,    but  relax  the 

vellels* 
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veffels,  and  prevent  the  ftagnation  of  the  blood 
and  other  humours.  The  fide  may  iikewife  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  a  little  of  the  volatile  lini- 
ment *. 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a  very  good  effect  in 
this  difeafe.  It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying 
a  number  oi  leeches  to  the  part  affected,  or  by  cup- 
ping, which  is  both  a  more  certain  and  expeditious 
method  than  the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  Iikewife  be  applied 
to  the  patient's  fide  with  advantage.  I  have  often 
feen  great  benefit  from  young  cabbage-leaves  applied 
warm  to  the  fide  in  a  pleurify.  Thefe  not  only  relax 
the  parts,  but  Iikewife  draw  off  a  little  moifture, 
and  may  prevent  the  neceffity  of  blifiering-plaiters  ~, 
which  however,  when  other  things  fail,  mud  be 
applied. 

If  the  flitch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings, 
fomentations,  &c.  a  bliftering-plalter  mud  be  ap- 
plied over  the  part  affected,  and  fuffered  to  remain 
for  two  days.  This  not  only  procures  a  difcharge 
from  the  fide,  but  takes  off  the  fpafm,  and  by 
that  means  aflifts  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
eafe. To  prevent  a  ftrangury  when  the  bliflering- 
plafter  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  the 
Arabic  emulfion  f . 

If  the  patient  is  coftive,  a  clyffer  of  thin  wa» 
ter-gruel,  or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a  handful 
of  mallows,  or  any  other  emollient  vegetable  has 
been  boiled,  may  be  daily  adminiftered.  This  will 
not  only  empty  the  bowels,  but  have  the  effect  of 
a  warm  fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  vif. 
cera,  which  will  help  to  make  a  derivation  from  the, 
breaft. 

The  expectoration  may  be  promoted  by  fhaf  p,  oily, 
and  mucilaginous  medicines.     For  this  purpofe  an 

*   See  Appendix,   Volatile  liniment. 
f  See  Appendix,  Arabic  emulfion* 
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ounce  of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vinegar  of  fquills, 
may  be  added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  pectoral  decoc- 
tion, and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every  two 
hours. 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  the 
oily  emulfion  may  be  adminiftered  *;  or,  in  place 
of  it,  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fwect  almonds,  or 
oil  of  olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets 
may  be  mixed  with  as  much  fugar-candy  powdered, 
as  will  make  an  electuary  of  the  confidence  of 
honey.  The  patient  may  take  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this 
frequently,  when  the  cough  is  troublefomc.  Should 
oily  medicines  prove  naulcous,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of  gum 
ammoniac  in  barley-wattr  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day  t- 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a  burning 
heat  upon  his  fkin,  and  pafles  very  little  water,  fome 
fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of 
ufc.  Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with 
five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a  mortar,  and  the 
whole  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  in  a  little  of  the  pa- 
tient's ordinary  drink. 

We  fhall  only  mention  one  medicine  more  which 
fome  reckon  almoft  a  fpecific  in  the  pleurify,  viz.  the 
decoction  of  the  feneka  rattle-fnake  root  \.  After 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed, 
the  patient  may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoon- 
fuls of  this  decoction,  according  as  his  ftomach  will 
bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  it  mould  occa- 
fion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinna- 
mon water  may  be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of 
decoction  here  directed,  or  it  may  be  taken  in 
fmaller  dofes.     As  this  medicine  promotes  peripira^ 

*   See  Appendix,  Gily  emulfion. 

f  See  Appendix,   Solution  of  gum  ammoniac. 

X  See  Appendix,  Decoclicn  of  fmcka  root.  ' 
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Hon  and  urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the  body  eafy,  it 
may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  a  pleurify,  or  any  other  in- 
Jiammation  of  the  bread. 

No  one  will  imagine  that  thefe  medicines  are  all  to 
be  ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned  dif- 
ferent things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  chufe  ;  and  likewife,  that  when  one 
cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  make  ufe  of  another. 
"Different  medicines  are  no  doubt  necefTary  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  a  diforder  ;  and  where  one  fails 
of  fuccefs,  or  difagrees  with  the  patient,  it  will  be 
proper  to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crifis  or  height  of  the  fever,  is 
fometimes  attended  with' very  alarming  fymptoms,  as 
difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe,  convulfive 
motions,  &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  frighten  the  atten- 
dants, and  induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as 
bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  fhong  ftimulating 
medicines,  or  the  like.  But  they  are  only  the  ftrug- 
gles  of  Nature  to  overcome  the  difeafe,  in  which  (he 
ought  to  be  aiTifted  by  plenty  of  diluting  drink, 
which  is  then  peculiarly  necefTary.  If  the  patient's 
flrength  however  be  much  exhaufled  by  the  difeafe, 
it  will  be  necefTary  at  this  time  to  fupport  him  with 
frequent  fmall  draughts  of  wine-whey,  negus,  or  the 
like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient  flrength, 
to  give  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe  directed  to- 
wards the  end  of  an  acute  continual  fever.  He  ought 
likewife  to  ufe  a  light  diet,  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  his 
drink  mould  be  butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  things 
of  a  cleaning  nature. 

Of  the   BASTARD    PLEURISY. 

That  fpecies  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the  bajlard 
or  jpuriouS)  generally  goes  01T  by  keeping  warm  for 

a  few 
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a  few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and 
obferving  a  cooling  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a  dry  cough,  a  quick  pulfe,  and  a 
difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affected  fide,  which  laft 
does  not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Some- 
times indeed  this  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  re- 
quires bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  fcarifications  of 
the  part  affected.  Thefe,  together  with  the  ufe  of 
citrous  and  other  cooling  medicines,  feldom  fail  to 
effect  a  cure. 

Of   the    PARAPHRENIAS. 

The  panapbrenitis%  or  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  lb  nearly  connected  with  the  pleurify, 
and  refembles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treatment, 
that  it  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  confidcr  it  as  a  feparate 
difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a  very  acute  fever,  and  an  ex- 
treme pain  in  the  part  affected,  which  is  generally 
augmented  by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the 
breath,  taking  food,  going  to  ftool,  making  water, 
&c.  Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws 
in  his  bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm; 
is  reftlefs,  anxious,  has  a  dry  cough,  a  hiccup,  and 
often  a  delirium.  A  convuifive  laugh,  or  rather  a. 
kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no  uncommon  fymptom 
of  this  difeafe. 

Every  method  muff  be  taken  to  prevent  a  fuppura* 
don,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  fave  the  patient's  life  when 
this  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all 
refpecls  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  fhall  only 
add,  that  in  this  difeafe,  emollient  clyfters  are  pecu« 
liarly  ufeful,  as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that 
means  make  a  derivation  from  the  part  affe&ed. 
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CHAP.    XVII. 

OF   A  PERIPNEUMONY,    OR    INFLAMMA- 
TION  OF  TH2  LUNGS. 

AS  this  difeafe  affects  an  organ  which  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  life,  it  mull  always  be  attended 
with  danger.  Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood, 
whofe  fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs 
aliment,  and  drink  ftrong  vifcid  liquors,  are  moft 
liable  to  a  peripneumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to 
thofe  who  have  a  flat  bread,  or  narrow  cheft,  and  to 
fuch  as  are  afflicted  with  an  afthma,  efpecially  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Sometimes  tfce  inflammation  reaches 
to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other  times  the 
whole  of  the  organ  is  affected ;  in  which  cafe  the 
difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a  vifcid  pituitous 
matter  obflrucling  the  veflels  of  the  lungs,  it  is  cal- 
led a  fpurious  or  bajiard  peripneumony.  When  it 
arifes  from  a  thin  acrid  defluclion  on  the  lungs,  it  is 
denominated  a  catarrhal  peripneumony,  &c. 

CAUSES.- An  inflammation   of  the  lungs,  is 

fometimes  a  primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the 
confequence  of  other  dileafes,  as  a  quinfey,  a  pleurify, 
&c.  It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  pleurify, 
viz,  an  obftru&ed  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes, 
&c.  or  from  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
violent  exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiceries,  ardent  fpiritS, 
and  fuch  like.  The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are 
often  complicated  ;  in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called 
a  pleuro-peripneumony. 

SYMPTOMS.— Moft  of  the  fymptoms  of  a 
pleurify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ; 
cnly  in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft,  and  the  pain 

lefs 
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lefs"  acute;  but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  op. 
preffion  of  the  bread,  are  generally  greater. 

REGIMEN.- As  the  regimen  and  medicine 

are  in  all  refpe&s  the  fame  in  the  true  pcripneumony 
as  in  the  pleurify,  we  (hall  not  here  repeat  them,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  treatment  of  that  difeafe.  It 
may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  ali- 
ment ought  to  be  more  flcnder  and  thin  in  this  than 
in  any  other  inflammatory  difeafe.  The  learned  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  alerts,  that  even  common  whey  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport  the  patient,  and  that  deco&ions  of 
barley,  and  infufions  of  fennel  roots  in  warm  water 
with  milk,  arc  the  moft  proper  both  for  drink  and 
nourimment.  lie  likewife  recommends  the  fleam 
of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which  ferves 
as  a  kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  at- 
tenuate the  -impacted  humours.  If  the  patient  has 
loofe  (tools,  but  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they  are 
not  to  be  (lopped,  but  rather  promoted  by  the  ufe  of 
emollient  clyfters. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fpuriom  or 
lajiard  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a  vilcid  pitui- 
tous  matter  obftrutting  the  veffels  of  the  lungs.  It 
commonly  attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic, 
in  winter  and  wet  feafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by 
turns,  has  a  fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a  fenfe  of  weight 
upon  his  breaft,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  fome- 
times  complains  of  a  pain  and  giddinefs  of  his  head. 
His  urine  is  ufually  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little 
changed. 

The  diet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneu- 
mony, muft  be  very  flender,  as  weak  broths, 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  thin  water-gruel 
fweetened  with  honey,  or  a  decoclion  of  the  roots  of 
fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick  -  grafs.  An  ounce  of 
each  of  theie  may   be  boiled  in  three  Englifh  pints 

of 
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©f  water  to  a  quart,  and  fliarpened  with  a  little  cur- 
rant-jelly, or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the 
beginning  of  this  difeafe ;  but  if  the  patient's  fpittle 
is  pretty  thick,  or   well  concocted,  neither  of  I 
are  neceiiary.     It  will  be  fufficient  to  a  Hid  the  ex- 
pectoration by  fome  of  the  fharp   medicines   recom- 
mended for  that  purpofe  in  the  pleurify,  as  the  folu- 
tion  of  gum-ammoniac  with  oxymel  of  fquills, 
Bliilering  plafters  have  generally  a  good  efi< 
ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,    he  mud  be  bled  ac- 
cording as  his  drength  will  permit,  and  have  a  gentle 
purge  adminidered.     Afterwards   his  body  ma] 
kept  open   by   clyders,  and   the  expectoration  pro- 
moted, by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table  i\ 
fuls  of  the  folution  mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  bread  does  not 
yield  to  bleeding,  btiftering,  and  other  evacuations, 
it  commonly  ends  in  a  fuppuration,  which  is  more 
or  le/s  dangerous,  according  to  the  part  where  it  is 
fituated.  When  thus  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  Some- 
times breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  difcharged 
by  the  wound. 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fub- 
ftance  or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  dif- 
charged by  expectoration^  but  if  the  matter  floats  in 
the  cavity  of  the  bread,  between  the  pleura  and  the 
lungs,  it  can  only  be  difcharged  by  an  incifion  mads 
betwixt  the  ribs. 

It  the  patient's  ftrength  does  not  return  after  tbe 
inflammation  is  to  all  appearance  removed  ;  if 
pulfe  continues  quick  though  foft,  his  breathing 
difficult  and  cpprefTed  ;  if  he  has  cold  fhiv 
times,  his  cheeks  flufhed,  his  lips  dry  ;  and  if  he 
complains  of  third,  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  a  fuppuration,  and  that  a  phthi-fis  or 

conform 
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confumption  of  the  lungs  will  enfue.  We  (hall  there* 
fore  next  proceed  to  confider  the  proper  treatment  of 
that  difeafe. 


CHAP.     XVIII. 
OF    CONSUMPTIONS. 

A  CONSUMPTION  is  a  wafting  or  decay  of  the 
whole  body  from  :,n  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  con- 
cretions of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a  nervous  atro- 
phy, or  cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  con- 
fumptions  made  up  above  one  tenth-part  of  the 
bills  of  mortality  in  and  about  London.  There  is 
reafon  to  believe  they  have  rather  increafed  fince ; 
and  we  know,  from  experience,  that  they  are  not 
lefs  fatal  in  feme  other  towns  cf  England  than  in 
London. 

Young  perfons,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
thirty,  of  a  flender  make,  long  neck,  high  moulders, 
and  flat  breads,  are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Confumprions  prevail  more  in  England  than  irt 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
great  ufe  of  animal  food  and  malt  liquors,  the  gene- 
ral application  to  fedentary  employments,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt  •,  to 
which  we  may  add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the  at- 
mofphere,  or  variablenefs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES. It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 

an  inflammation  of  the  bread  often  ends  in  an  im* 
podhume  :  confequently  whatever  difpofes  people  to 
this  difeafe,  mud  iikewife  be  confidered  as  a  caufe  of 
confumption. 

Other 
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Ocher  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  like- 
wife  occafion  confumptions  ;  as  the  fcurvy,  the  fcro- 
phula,  or  king's  evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  aith- 
ma,  final  1 -pox,  mealies,  kc. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  we  mall  endea- 
vour the  more  particularly  to  point  out  its  caufes, 
in  order  that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it. 
Thefe  are  : 

Confined  or  umvholefome  air.     When  this 

fluid  is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  ir  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs, 
and  often  corrodes  the  tender  veiTels  of  that  necefFary 
organ. 

Violent  pafiions,  exertions,  or  affections  of  the 

mind  ;  as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe  ap- 
plication to  the  ftudy  of  abflrufe  arts  or  fciences. 

Great   evacuations  ;    as  fweating,  diarrhoeas, 

diabetes,  excefiive  venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over- 
difcharge  of  the  menitrual  flux,  giving  fuck  too 
long,  &c. 

The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cuilomary  evacu- 
ations ;  as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet, 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  the  menfes,  ifTues,  ulcers,  or 
eruptions  of  any  kind. 

Injuries   done   to  the  lungs,  calculi,  &c.     I 

lately  faw  the  fymptoms  of  a  phthifis  occafioned  by  a 
fmall  bone  (ticking  in  the  bronchi.  It  was  after- 
wards vomited  along  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
purulent  matter,  and  the  patient,  by  a  proper  regi- 
men, and  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  recovered. 

■  ■  Making  a  fudden  traniition  from  a  hot  to  a 
very  cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever 
greatly  leflens  the  perfpiration. 

Frequent  and    excefiive   debaucheries.     Late 

watching,  and  drinking  flrong  liquors,  which  gene- 
rally go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deflroy  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  bon  companion  generally  falls  a  facrifice  to 
this  difeafe. 

Infection 
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Infection.     Confumptions  are  likewife  caught 

by  fleeping  with  the  difeafed  ;  for  which  reafon  this 
(hould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  fick,  and  muft  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

-  ■  Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who 
fit  much,  and  are  conftantly  leaning  forward,  or  pref- 
fing  upon  the  flomach  and  bread,  as  cutlers,  taylors, 
fhoe-makers,  feamftreiTes,  &c.  often  die  of  confump- 
tions. They  likewife  prove  fatal  to  fingers,  and  all 
who  have  occafion  to  make  frequent  and  violent  ex- 
ertions  of  the  lur 

Cold.     Mere  confumptive  patients  date  the 

beginning  of  their  difordersfrom  wet  feet,  damp  bed?, 
night  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  the  body 
had  been  heated,  than  from  all  other  cauk 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the 
caufe  of  confumptions. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  or  a  fcrophulous  habit ;  in 
which  cafe  it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. This   difeafe  generally  begins 

with  a  dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fome 
months.  If  a  difpofition  to  vomit  after  eating  be 
excited  by  it,  there  is  dill  greater  reafon  to  fear  an 
approaching  confumption.  The  patient  complains. 
of  a  more  than  ufual  degree  of  heat,  a  pain  and  op- 
preflion  of  the  bread:,  efpecially  after  motion  ;  his 
fpittle  is  of  a  faltifh  taite,  and  fometimes  mixed  with 
blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad  ;  his  appetite  is  bad,  and 
his  third  great.  There  is  generally  a  quick,  foft, 
fmall  pulfe  ;  though  fometimes  the  pulfe  is  pretty  full, 
and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are  the  common  fymptoms 
of  a  beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a  greenifh, 
white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated 
by  the  hectic  fever,  and  colliquative  fweats,  which 
mutually  fucceed  one  another,  viz.    the  one  tov 

night, 
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night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A  loofenefs, 
and  an  exceflive  difcharge  of  urine,  are  often  trouble- 
fome  fymptoms  at  this  time,  and  greatly  weaken  the 
patient.  There  is  a  burning  heat  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  the  face  generally  flumes  after  eating; 
the  fingers  become  remarkably  fmall,  the  nails  are 
bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  laffc  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total 
lofs  of  ftrength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  diffi- 
culty of  fwallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, mew  the  immediate  approach  of  death,  which 
however  the  patient  feidom  believes  to  be  h  near. 
Such  is  the  ufual  progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which, 
if  not  early  checked,  commonly  fets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

REGIMEN. — On  the  firft  appearance  of  a  con- 
fumption,  if  the  patient  lives  in  a  large  town,  or  any 
place  where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately 
to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a  fituation  in  the 
country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  ha 
muil  not  remain  inactive,  but  take  every  day  as  much 
exercife  as  he  can  bear. 

The  bed  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on 
horfeback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
tion without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this 
kind  of  exercife,  mud  make  ufe  of  a  carriage.  A  long 
journey,'  as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a  continual  change 
of  objects,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the  fame 
ground  over  and  over.  Care  however  mult  be  taken 
to  avoid  catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp  beds, 
or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  always  to  finifh  his 
ride  in  the  morning,  or  at  leafl  before  dinner.;  other- 
wife  it  will  oftener  do  harm  than  good. 

It  is  pity  thofe  who  attend  the  lick  feidom  recom- 
mend riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either  un- 
able to  bear  it,  or  the  malady  has  become  incurable. 
Patients  are  likewife  apt  to  trifle  with  every  thing 
that  is  in  their  own  power.     They  cannot  fee  how 

N  one 
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one  of  the  common  actions  of  life  fhould  prove  a  re- 
medy in  an  obftinate  difeafe,  and  therefore  they  reject 
it,  while  they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from  medicine, 
merely  becaufe  they  do  not  underftand  it. 

Thofe  who  have  (trength  and  courage  to  under- 
take a  pretty  long  voyage,  may  expect  great  ad- 
vantage from  it.  This,  to  my  knowledge,  has  fre- 
quently cured  a  confumption  after  the  patient  was, 
to  all  appearance,  far  advanced  in  that  difeafe,  and 
where  medicine  had  proved  ineffectual.  Hence  it  is 
reafonable  to  conclude,  that  if  a  voyage  were  under- 
taken in  due  time,  it  would  feldom  fail  to  perform  a 
cure*. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as 
much  frefli  provifions  along  with  them  as  will  ferve 
for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  lea.  As  milk  is  not 
eafily  obtained  in  this  fituat ion, they  ought  to  live  upon 
fruits,  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young  ani- 
mals which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcarce 
neceflary  to  add,  that  fueh  voyages  fhould  b6  under- 
taken, if  pofiible,  in  the  mildeft  feafon,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  towards  a  warmer  climate  f. 

Thofe  who  have  not  courage  for  a  long  voyage 
may  travel  into  a  more  fouthern  climate,  as  the 
ibuth  of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal  ;  and  if  they 
find  the  air  of  thefe  countries  agree  with  them,  they 
mould  continue  there  at  leaft  till  their  health  be 
confirmed. 

*  Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefits  which 
Would  arile  from  failing.  The  one  is,  that  phylicians  feldom  or* 
tier  it  till  the  difeafc  is  too  far  advanced ;  and  the  other  is,  that 
they  feldom  order  a  voyage  of  a  furlicient  length.  A  patient  may 
receive  no  benefit  by  croffing  the  Channel,  who,  mould  he  crofs 
the  Atlantic,  might  be  completely  cured.  Indeed  we  have  reafon 
to  believe,  that  a  voyage  of  this  kind,  if  taken  in  due  time,  would 
lcldom  fail  to  cure  a  confumption. 

f  Though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  one  inftance  of 
a  genuine  confumption  of  the  lungs  cured  by  medicine,  yet  I 
have  known  a  Welt-India  voyage  work  wonders  in  that  dreadful 
diibrder. 

Next 
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Next  to  proper  air  and  exercifc,  we  would  recom- 
mend a  due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  mould 
eat  nothing  that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  and  his  drink  mud  be  of  a  foft  and  cool* 
ing  nature.  All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated 
to  lefTen  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  to  nourifh 
and  fupport  the  patient.  For  this  purpofe  he  mud 
keep  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk 
alone  is  of  more  value  in  this  difeafe  than  the  whole 
materia  medica. 

AfTes  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to  any 
other  ;  but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  ;  befides,  it 
is  generally  taken  in  a  very  fmail  quantity  ;  whereas,  to 
produce  any  effects,  it  ought  to  make  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  patient's  diet.  It  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  a  gill  or  two  of  affes  milk,  drank  in  the 
fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  mould  be  able  to  pro- 
duce any  confiderable  change  in  the  humours  of  an 
adult ;  and  when  people  do  not  perceive  its  effects  foon, 
they  lofe  hope,  and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it  happens 
that  this  medicine,  however  valuable,  very  feldom 
performs  a  cure.  The  reafon  is  obvious  ;  it  is  com- 
monly ufed  too  late,  is  taken  in  too  fniall  quantities, 
and  is  not  duly  perfifted  in. 

I  have  known  very  extraordinary  effects  from  affes 
milk  in  obftinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a  con- 
fumption  of  the  lungs ;  and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed 
at  this  period,  that  it  would  feldom  fail ;  but  if  it  be 
delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally  the 
cafe,  how  can  it  be  expected  to  fucceed  ? 

Affes  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poilible,  in  its  na- 
tural warmth,  and  by  a  grown  perfon,  in  the  quantity 
of  half  an  Englifh  pint  at  a  time.  Inftead  of  taking 
this  quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  lead  thrice  a- day, 
and  to  eat  a  little  light  bread  along  with  it,  fo  as  to 
make  it  a  kind  of  meal. 

N  2  If 
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If  {he  milk  mould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  old  conferve  of  rofes.  When  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  powder  of  crabs  claws  may  be  ufed  in  its 
flead.  AfTes  milk  is  ufually  ordered  to  be  drank  warm 
in  bed  ;  but  as  it  generally  throws  the  patient  in  a 
fweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  give  it  after  he  rifes. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes  have 
been  performed  by  women's  milk.  Could  this  be! 
obtained  in  fuflicicnt  quantity,  we  would  recommend 
it  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the  pa- 
tient can  fuck  it  from  the  bread,  than  to  drink  it 
afterwards.  I  knew  a  man  who  was  reduced  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  weaknefs  in  a  confumption,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  turn  himfelf  in  bed.  His  wife  was  at  that 
time  giving  fuck,  and  the  child  happening  to  die,  he; 
fucked  her  breafts,  not  with  a  view  to  reap  any  advan- 
from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her  eafy.  Finding 
himfelf  however  greatly  benefited  by  it,  he  continued 
to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfectly  well,  and  is  at 
prefent  a  ftrdng  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is  in- 
deed a  very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  flomach  be  able 
to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  perfon  at  firir.  5 
and  is  therefore  often  laid  afide  without  a  fufficient 
trial.  It  mould  at  firft  be  taken  fparingly,  and 
the  quantity  gradually  increafed,  until  it  comes  to 
be  almoit  the  fole  food.  I  never  knew  it  fuc- 
ceed  unlefs  where  the  patient  almoft  lived  upon 
it. 

Cows  milk  is  moil  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digefted  as  that  of  alTes  01 
mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to  Hand 
for  fome  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  off  the  cream. 
If  it  mould,  notwithstanding,  prove  heavy  on  the 
flomach,  a  fmail  quantity  of- brandy  or  rum,  with  2 
4  little 
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little  fugar,  mav  be  added,  which  will  render  it  both 
more  light  and  nourifhing. 

It  is  not  to  be  wrondered,  that  milk,  mould  for 
Tome  time  difagree  with  a  ftomach  that  has  not  been 
accuftomed  to  digeft*  any  thing  but  flefh  and  ftrong 
liquors,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe  who 
fall  into  confumptions.  We  do  not  however  ad  vile 
thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food  and 
ftrong  liquors  to  leave  them 'off  all  at  once.  This 
might  be  dangerous.  It  will  be  neceffary  for  Rich 
to  eat  a  little  once  a-day  of  the  flefh  of  fome  young 
animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the  broth  made  of  chickens, 
veal,  lamb,  or  fuch  like,  They  ought  likewife  to 
drink  a  little  wine  made  into  negus,  or  diluted 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water,  and  to 
make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it  off  al- 
together. 

Thefe  muff  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a  diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk,  boiled  with  a 
little  fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits  roafted, 
.baked,  or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or 
■currant  berry  tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk, 
&c.  The  jellies,  conferves,  and  preferves,  &c.  of 
ripe  fubacid  fruits,  ought  to  be  eaten  plentifully,  as 
the  jelly  of  currants,  conferve  of  roles,  preferved 
plums,  cherries;  &c. 

Wholefome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a  diet  confid- 
ing chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with  milk, 
is  the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on  in  a  begin- 
ning confumption.  If  the  patient  has  ftrength  and 
fufficient  refolution  to  perfift  in  this  courfe,  he  will 
feldom  be  difappointed  of  a,  cure. 

In  a  populous  town  in  England  #,  where  confump- 
tions are  very  common,  I  have  frequently  feen  con- 

*   Sheffield. 
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fumptive  patients,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  country 
with  orders  to  ride  and  live  upon  milk  and  vegeta- 
bles, return  in  a  few  months  quire  plump,  and  free 
from  any  complaint-  This  indeed  was  not  always  the 
cafe,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe  was  hereditary,  or 
far  advanced  ;  but  it  was  the  only  method  in  which 
fuccefs  was  to  be  expected  :  where  it  failed,  I  never 
knew  medicine  fucceed. 

If  the  patient's  ftrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  muft 
be  fupportcd  by  ftrong  broths,  jellies,  and  fuch 
like.  Some  recommend  (hell-fifh  in  this  diforder, 
and  with  fomc  reafon,  as  they  are  nou riming  and 
reftorative  *.  All  the  food  and  drink  ought  how- 
ever to  be  taken  in  imall  quantities,  left  an  over- 
charge of  frefh  chyle  mould  opprefs  the  lungs, 
and  too  much  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

The  patient's  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  cafy  and 
cheerful  as  pofTible.  Confumptions  are  often  occa- 
fioned,  and  always  aggravated,  by  a  melancholy  cafl 
of  mind  ;  for  which  reafon  mufic,  cheerful  company, 
and  every  thing  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly  bene- 
ficial. The  patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left  alone,- 
as  brooding  over  his  calamities  is  fure  to  render  him 
worfe. 

MEDICINF,.— Though  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 
depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient's  own 
endeavours,  yet  we  (hall  mention  a  few  things  which 
may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fome  of  the  more  vio- 
lent fymptoms. 

In  the  firft  ftage  of  a  confumption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleeding  ;  and  the  expec- 
toration may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medicines. 
Take   frefh  fquills,  gum-arnmoriiac,  and    powdered. 

*  I  have  often  known  perfons  of  a  confumptive  habit,  where 
the  fymptoms  were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of 
oyfters.  They  generally  ate  them  raw,  and  drank  the  juice  along, 
with  them, 

carda- 
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cardamum  feeds,  of  each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  ;  beat 
them  together  in  a  mortar,  and  if  the  mafs  proves  too 
hard  for  pills,  a  little  of  any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be  ad- 
ded to  it.  This  may  be  formed  into  piils  of  a  mode- 
rate fize,  and  four  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  according  as  the  patient's  ftomach  will 
bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum,  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac, 
as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  a  proper  medicine  in  this 
flage  of  the  difeafe.  It  may  be  ufed  as  directed  in  the 
pleurify. 

A  mixture  made  of  ecmal  parts  of  lemon  juice,  fine 
honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewife  be  ufed. 
Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimmered  toge- 
ther in  a  fauce-pan,  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  a  table- 
fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is 
troublefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load 
the  patient's  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medi- 
cines. Thefe,  inftead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe,  tend  rather  to  increafe  it  by  heating  the 
blood,  while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids, 
and  prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  What- 
ever is  ufed  for  removing  the  cough,  befides  riding 
and  other  proper  regimen,  ought  to  be  medicines  of 
a  fharp  and  cleanfing  nature  ;  as  oxymel,  fyrup  of 
lemon,  &x. 

Acids  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  effects  in  this 
difeafe ;  they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient's  thirft 
and  to  cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable,  acids,  as 
apples,  oranges,  lemons,  he.  appear  to  be  the  molt 
proper.  I  have  known  patients  fuck  the  juice  of 
feveral  lemons  every  day  with  manifeft  advantage, 
and  would  for  this  reafon  recommend  acid  vegetables 
to  be  taken  in  as  great  quantity  as  the  ftomach  will 
bear  them. 

For  the  patient's  drink,  we  would  recommend 
infufions  of  *  the  bitter  plants,    as  ground-ivy,    the 
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lefTer  centaury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water-trefoil, 
Thefe  infufions'  may  be  drank  at  pteafure.  They 
ftrengthen  the  flomach,  promote  digeition,  and  at 
the  fame  time  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  dilution, 
and  quench  third  much  better  than  tilings  that  are 
iufcious  or  fweet.  But  if  the  patient  fpits  blood, 
he  ought  to  ufe,  for  his  ordinary  drink,  infu- 
fions  or  deco:tions  of   the  vulnerary  roots,  plants, 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a  healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from 
winch  decor! ions  or  infufions  may  be  prepared  with 
the  fame  intention  ;  as  the  orches,  the  quince- 
feed,  coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farfaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not 
neceflary  to  mention  the  different  ways  in  which 
thefe  may  be  prepared.  Simple  infufion  or  boiling 
is  all  that  is  neceflary,  and  the  dofe  may  be  atv 
difcretion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper. 
It  may  either  be  put  into  the  decoction  above  pre- 
ferred, or  eaten  by  itfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine.  I  never 
knew  it -of  any  fervice,  unlefs  where  three  or  four- 
ounces  at  lead  were  ufed  daily  for  aconfiderable  time. 
In  this  way  I  have  feen  it  produce  very  happy  effects, 
and  would  recommend  it  wherever  there  is  a  difcharge 
of  blood  from  the  lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  oppreiTion 
of  the  bread,  and  the  hectic  fymptoms,  fhew  that 
an  impodhume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would . 
recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only 
drug  which  has  any  chance  to  counteract  the  ge- 
neral tendency  which  the  humours  then  have  io 
putrefaction. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided 
into  eighteen  or  twenty  dofes,  of  which  one  may  be 

*  See  Appendix,   Vulnerary 
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taken  every  three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a  little 
fyrup,  or  a  cup  of  horehound  tea. 

If  the  bark  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
made  into  an  electuary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes, 
thus  :  Take  old  conferve  of  rofes  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  Peruvian  bark  in  powder  an  ounce,  fyrup  of 
orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the 
confidence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve  the 
patient  four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated  as  there 
is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubflance,  may 
infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  bell 
menftruum  for  extracting  the  virtues  of  that  drug. 
Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of 
water.  Afterwards  let  k  be  pafied  through  a  fine 
ftrainer,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three 
or  four  times  a-dav. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there 
are  any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft ; 
but  when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  collected 
there,  it  is  one  of  the  bell  medicines  which  can  be 
ufed.  Few  patients  indeed  have  refolution  enough 
to  give  the  bark  a  fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  dif- 
.eafe,  otherwife  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  fome 
benefit  might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impofthume 
Jn  the  breaft,  find  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up 
nor  carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  muff,  en- 
deavour to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in 
the  fleams  of  warm  water,  or  vinegar,  with  his 
breath,  coughing,  laughing,  or  bawling  aloud, 
&c.  When  it  happens  to  burft  within  the  lungs, 
the  matter  may  be  difcharged  by  the  mouth. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  bursting  of  the  vomica  oc- 
cafions  immediate  death  by  fuffocating  the  patient. 
When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  great,  and  the  pa- 
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tient's  drength  exhauded,  this  is  commonly  the 
cafe.  At  any  rate  the  patient  is  ready  to  fall  into  a 
fwoon,  and  lhould  have  volatile  (alts  or  ipirits  held  to 
his  nofe. 

It' the  matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough 
and  breathing  become  eaiier,  there  may  be  fume 
hopes  of  a  cure,  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  he 
light,  but  Veftorative,  as  chicken-broths,  fago-gruel 
rice-milk,  fee*  the  drink,  butter-milk  or  whey, 
fweetened  with  honey.  This  is  likewifea  proper  time 
for  ufing  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  as 
di reded  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impodhume  mould  difcharge 
itfelf  into  the  cavity  oi'  the  bread,  between  the 
pleura  and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  oi  getting 
the  matter  out  but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already 
I  obferved.  As  this  operation  mult  always  be 
performed  by  a  furgcon,  it  is  not  neceilary  here  to 
defcribe  it.  We  (hall  only  add,  that  it  is  not  fij 
dfui  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that  it 
is  the  only  chance  the  patient  in  this  cafe  has  for  his 
life. 

A  NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION  is  a  wading 
or  decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  confiderable 
degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing. 
It  is  attended  withindigedion,  weaknefs,  and  want  of 
appetite,   &c. 

Thofe  who  are  of  a  fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in 
fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholefome  air, 
are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a 
nervous  confumption,  a  light  and  nouiiihing  diet, 
plenty  of  exercife  in  a  free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of 
fuch  bitters  as  brace  and  (trengthen  the  itomach ; 
as  the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  hore- 
hound,  &c,  There  may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine, 
and  a  glafs  of  it  drank  frequently. 

It 
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It  will  greatly  afiift  the  digeflion,  and  promote  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a- day  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a  giafs  of  wine 
pr  water.  The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excel- 
lent medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  (Irengthens  the  folids, 
and  powerfully  affifts  Nature  in  the  preparation  of 
good  blood*. 

Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and 
riding  about,  are  however  preferable  to  all  medicines 
in  this  difeafe.  For  which  realbn,  when  the  patient 
can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a  long  journey 
of  pleafure,  as  the  molt  likely  means  to  reftore  his 
health. 

What  is  called  a  fymptomatic  confumption^  cannot 
be  cured  without  firft  removing  the  difeafe  by  which 
it  is  occafioned.  Thus,  when  a  confumption  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fcrophula,  or  king's  evil,  from  the 
fcurvy,  the  afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  a  due 
attention  mud  be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence 
it  arifes,  and  the  regimen  and  medicine  directed 
accordingly. 

When  exceffive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion 
a  confumption,  they  mull  not  only  be  retrained, 
but  the  patient's  ftrength  muft  be  rellored  by  gentle 
exercife,  nourifhing  diet,  and  generous  cordials. 
Young  and  delicate  mothers  often  fall  into  con- 
-fumptions,  by  giving  fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as 
they  perceive  their  ftrength  and  appetite  begin  to 
fail,  they  ought  immediately  to  wean  the  child,  or 
provide  another  nurfe,  otherwife  they  cannot  expect  a 
cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubject,  we  would  earneftly 
recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  wilh  to  avoid  con- 
fumptions,  to  take  as  much  exercife,  without  doors, 
as  they  can,  to  avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  ftudy 
fobriety.     Confumptions  owe  their  prefent  increafe 

*  See  Appendix,  Chalybeate  ivine. 
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not  a  little  to  the  fafhion  of  fitting  up  late,    eating 
hot   flippers,    and    {pending    every    evening   o\ 
bowl  of  hot  punch  or  other  ftrong  liquors.     Thefe 
liquors,    when   too  freely   ufed,    not  only  hurt  the 
.  ion,     and    fpoil    tr  .:.ite,     but    heat    and 

inflame  the  blocd,  and  fet  the  whole  conftitution  on 
fire. 


CHAP.    XIX. 
OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

NERVOUS   fevc  c    incrcafed   greatly    of 

late  years  in  this  iiland.  owing  doubtlefs  to  our 
ent  manner  of  living,    and  th<  ife  of  fe- 

dentary  employments  ;  as  they  commonly  attack 
perfons  of  a  weak  relaxed  habit,  who  neglect  exercife, 
eat  little  folid  food,  ftudy  hard,  or  indulge  in  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors. 

CAUSES. Nervous  fevers  may  be  occafioned 

by  whatever  deprdfes  the  fpirits,  or  impoverifhes 
the  blood  ;  as  grief,  fear,  an  .iety,  want  of  ileep, 
intenfe  thought,  living  on  poor  watery  diet,  unripe 
fruits,  cucumbers,  melons,  mufhrooms,  &c.  They 
may  like  wife  be  occafioned  £>y  damp,  confined,  or 
unwholefome  air.  Hence  they  are  very  common  in 
rainy  feafons,  and  prove  mod  fatal  to  thofe  who  live 
in  dirty  low  houfes,  crowded  ftreets,  hofpitals,  jails, 
or  fuch-like  places. 

Perfons  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  broken  by 
excefTive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free  an  ufe 
of  purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  excemve  evacu- 
ations, are  moil  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,    excefffve   fatigue,    and  whatever  obftructs 

the 
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the  perfpiration,  or  caufes  a  fpafmodic  ftriclure  of 
the  folids,  may  likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers. 
We  fhall  only  add,  frequent  and  great  irregularities 
in  diet.  Too  great  abftinence,  as  well  as  excefs,  is 
hurtful.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  preferve  the 
body  in  a  found  ftate  as  a  regular  diet ;  nor  can  any 
thing  contribute  more  to  occafion  fevers  of  the  worlfc 
kind  than  its  oppofite. 

SYMPTOMS. Low  fpirits,  want  of  appe- 
tite, wreaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchful- 
iiefs,  deep  fighing,  and  dejeclion  of  mind,  are  ge- 
nerally the  forerunners  of  this  difeafe.  Thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  a  quick  low  pulfe,  a  dry  tongue  with- 
out any  confiderable  third,  chiilnefs  and  fiufhing  in 
turns,  he. 

After  fome  time  the  patient  complains  of  a  gid- 
dinefs  and  pain  of  the  head,  has  a  naufea,  with 
Teachings  and  vomiting ;  the  pulfe  is  quick,  and 
fometimes  intermitting ;  the  urine  pale,  refembling 
dead  fmall-beer,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  with 
oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  and  flight  alienations  of 
mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
tongue  becomes  more  moid,  with  a  plentiful  (pit- 
ting, a  gentle  purging,  or  a  moifture  upon  the 
fkin  ;  or  if  a  fuppuration  happens  in  one  or  both 
ears,  or  large  puftules  break  out  about  the  lips  and 
nofe,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a  favourable 
crifis. 

But  if  there  is  an  exceffive  loofenefs  or  wafting 
fweats,  with  frequent  fainting  fits  ;  if  the  tongue, 
when  put  out,  trembles  exceffwely,  and  the  extremi- 
ties feel  cold,  with  a  fluttering  or  How  creeping  pulfe; 
if  there  is  a  flarting  of  the  tendons,  an  almoft  total 
lofs  of  fight  and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary  dif- 
charge  by  flool  and  urine,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear 
that  death  is  approaching. 

REGI- 
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REGIMEN. — —It  is  very  neceflary  in  this  difeafc 
to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet.  The  Icait  motion 
would  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occafion  weari- 
nefs,  and  even  faint ings.  His  mind  ought  not 
only  to  be  kept  eafy,  but  foothed  and  comforted 
with  the  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is 
more  hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this  kind  than  prefent- 
ing  to  the  patient's  imagination  gloomy  or  frightful 
ideas.  Thefe  of  themfelves  often  occafion  nervous 
fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  will  like-- 
wife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  mufl  not  be  kept  too  low.  His 
flrength  and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nou- 
rifhing  diet  and  generous  cordials.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  his  gruel,  panado,  or  whatever  food  he  takes, 
mud  be  mixed  with  wine  according  as  the  fymp- 
toms  may  require.  Pretty  ftrong  wine-whey,  or 
fmall  negus  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or 
lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink.  Muf- 
tard-whey  is  likewife  a  very  proper  drink  in  this 
fever,  and  mav  be  rendered  an  excellent  cordial 
medicine  by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of 
white-wine*. 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
genuine,  is  almoft  the  only  medicine  that  would 
be  neceifary.  Good  wine  poflefles  all  the  virtues  of 
the  cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  free  from  many 
of  their  bad  qualities.  I  fay  good  wine  ;  for  how- 
ever common  this  article  of  luxury  is  now  become, 
it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  efpecially  by  the 
poor,  who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  it  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. 

I  have  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers 
where  the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a  con- 
ftant  delirium,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,    and  al- 

*  See  Appendix,  Mujlard-wbey. 
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rnofl  every  other  mortal  fymptom,  recover  by  ufing 
in  whey,  gruel,  and  negus,  a  bottle  or  two  of  flrong 
wine  every  day.  Good  old  found  claret  is  the  belt, 
and  may  be  made  into  negus,  or  given  by  itfelf,  as 
circumftances  require. 

In  a  word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fup- 
port  the  patient's  flrength,  by  giving  him  frequently 
fmall  quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a 
warm  and  cordial  nature.  He  is  not  however 
to  be  ovei heated  either  with  liquor  or  clothes ; 
and  his  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  given  in  fmall 
quantities. 

MEDICINE. Where   a   naufea,  load,    and 

ficknefs  at  ftomach,  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fever,  it  will  be  necetfary  to  give  the  patient  a  gentle 
vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
in  fine  powder,  or  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  the  vomiting- 
julep*,  will  generally  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 
This  may  be  repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  if  the  above  fymptoms  continue.  Vo- 
mits not  only  clean  the  flomach,  but,  by  the  ge- 
neral fhock  which  they  give,  promote  the  perfora- 
tion, and  have  many  other  excellent  effects  in  flow 
fevers,  where  there  are  no  figns  of  inflammation,  and 
nature  wants  roufmg. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a  vomit  may  clean 
the  bowels  by  a  fmall. dofe  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufion  of  fenna  and  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the 
fymptoms,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  ei- 
ther extreme.  Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory 
kind,  where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great, 
or  the  blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid, 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  are  ntcefiary.  But 
in  nervous  fevers,  where  nature  flags,  where  the 
blood  is  vapid  and  poor,    and   the   iolids    relaxed, 

*   See  Appendix,    Vomiting  julep, 
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the  lancet  mud  be  fpared,  and  wine,  with  other  cor- 
dials, plentifully  adminidered. 

It  is  the  more  neceffary  to  caution  people  againfl 
bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the 
beginning  an  univerfal  ftricture  upon  the  vefTels, 
and  fometimes  an  oppreflion  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, which  lugged  the  idea  of  a  plethora,  or  too 
great  a  quantity  of  blood.  I  have  known  even  fome 
of  the  faculty  deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this 
refpect,  fo  far  as  to  infid  upon  being  bled,  when  it 
was  evident  from  the  confequences  that  the  operation 
was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this 
difeafe,  yet  blillering  is  highly  neceflary.  Blifter- 
ing-pladers  may  be  applied  at  ail  times  of  the  fever 
with  great  advantage.  If  the  patient  is  delirious 
he  ought  to  be  blidered  on  the  neck  or  head,  and 
it  will  be  the  fafeft  courfe,  when  the  infenfibility 
continues,  as  foon  as  the  difcharge  occafioned  by 
one  blidering-plader  abates  to  apply  another  to 
fome. other  part  of  the  body,  and  by  that  means 
keep  up  a  continual  fucceilion  of  them  till  he  be  out 
of  danger. 

I  have  been  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of 
blillering  in  this  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Blider- 
ing-pladers  not  only  dimulate  the  folids  to  action, 
but  likewife  occafion  a  continual  difcharge,  which 
may  in  fome  meafure  fupply  the  want  of  critical 
evacuations,  which  feldom  happen  in  this  kind  of 
fever.  They  •  are  mod  proper,  however,  either  to- 
wards the  beginning,  or  after  fome  degree  of  dupor 
has  come  on,  in  which  lad  cafe  it  will  always  be 
proper  to  blider  the  head. 

If  the  patient  is  codive  through  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe  it  will  be  neceffary  to  procure  a  dool,  by 
giving  him  every  other  day  a  clyder  of  milk  and 
water,  with  a  little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added 

a  fpoonful 
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a  fpoonful  of  common  Hilt,  if  the  above  does  not 
operate. 

Should  a  violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be 
checked  by  fmall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or 
giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white 
decoction  *. 

A  miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  eruptions  are  often  critical, 
great  care  mould  be  taken  not  to  retard  Nature's 
operation  in  this  particular.  The  eruption  ought 
neither  to  be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other  evacua- 
tions, nor  pufhed  out  by  a  hot  regimen ;  but  the 
patient  mould  be  fupported  by  gentle  cordials,  as 
wine-whey,  fmall  negus*  fago- gruel  with  a  little  wine 
in  it,  and  fuch  like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept  too 
warm ;  yet  a  kindly  breathing  fweat  mould  by  no 
means  be  checked. 

Though  bliftering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors 
are  the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind 
of  fever  ;  yet  for  thole  who  may  chufe  to  ufe  them, 
We  (hall  mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medi- 
cine which  are  commonly  prefcribed  in  it  K 

In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  (farting  of 
the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fometimes 
feen  extraordinary  effects  from  large  doles  of  mufk 
frequently  repeated.  Mufk  is  deubtlefs  an  antifpaf- 
modic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  fcru- 
ple  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  oftener  if  neceifary. 

*  See  Appendix,  White  Decoction. 

\  When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  fnake-root, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  contrayerva-root,  with  five  grains  of 
Ruffian  caftor,  all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a  bolus  with 
a  little  of  the  cordial  confection  or  fyrup  of  faffroa.  One  of  thtie 
may  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hourj. 

The  following  powder  may  be  ufed  with  the  fame  intention  : 
Take  wild  Valerian  root  in  powder  one  fcruple,  faffron  and  eaftor 
each  four  grains.  Mix  thefe  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a 
Jhortar,  and  give  one  in  a  cup  of  wine  whey,  three  or  four  times 
a-day 
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Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  mufk  a  few 
grains  of  camphire,  and  fait  of  hartfhorn,  as  thefe 
tend  to  promote  perfpiration  and  the  discharge  of 
urine.  Thus  fifteen  grains  of  mufk,  with  three  grains 
of  camphire,  and  fix  grains  of  fait  of  hartlhorn,  may 
be  made  into  a  bolus  with  a  little  fyrup,  and  given  as 
above. 

If  the  fever  mould  happen  to  intermit,  which  it 
frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  pa- 
tient's (trength  fhould  be  waited  with  colliquative 
fweats,  &c  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  him  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark.  Half  a  drachm,  or  a  whole  drachm, 
ft  the  flomach  will  bear  it,  bf  the  bark  in  fine  pow- 
der, may  be  given  four  or  five  times  a- day  in  a  glaffl 
of  red  port  or  claret.  Should  the  bark  in  fubftance 
not  lit  eafy  on  the  Itomach,  an  ounce  of  it  in  powder 
may  be  infufed  in  a  bottle  of  Lifbon  or  Rheniih  wine 
for  two  or  three  day:-,  afterwards  it  may  be  ftrained,' 
and  a  glafs  of  it  taken  frequently  *. 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  without 
any  regard  to  the  remiiTion  or  intermiflion  of  the 
fever.  How  far  future  obfervations  may  tend  t©  ef- 
tablifh  this  practice,  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay  ;  but 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  bark  is  a  very 
univerfal  febrifuge,  and  that  it  may  be  adminiftered 
with  advantage  in  molt  fevers  where  bleeding  is  not 
neceflary,  or  where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  topical 
inflammation. 


*  The  bark  may  Iikewife  be  very  properly  adm'niflercd,  along 
with  other  cordials,  in  the  following  manner:  Take  an  ounce  of 
Peruvian  bark,  orange-pet!  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnaJie-roJ 
two  drachms,  fafFron  one  drachm.  Let  all  of  tnem  be  pov 
and  infufed  in  an  Eriglifh  pint  of  the  beft  brandy  for  three  cr  four 
days.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  grained,  and  two  tea-fpootw 
fuls  of  it  given  three  or  four  limes  a-day  in  a  glaib  of  fmall  wine 
gus. 
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CHAP.     XX. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,   PUTRID  OR 
SPOTTED  FEVER. 

THIS  may  be  called  the  pejiilential  fever  of  Eu- 
rope, as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a, 
great  refemblance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe  the  plague. 
Perfons  of  a  lax  habit,  a  melancholy  difpofition,  and 
thofe  whofe  vigour  has  been  waited  by  long  fading, 
watching,  hard  labour,  exceflive  venery,  frequent 
falivations,  &c.  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. — This  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul  air, 
from  a  number  of  people  being  confined  in  a  narrow 
place,  not  properly  ventilated  :  from  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  Hence  it  prevails  in 
camps,  jails,  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  efpecially 
where  fuch  places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  clean- 
linefs  is  neglected. 

A  clofe  conft itution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or 
foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  fevers.  They 
often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and  marmy 
countries,  efpecially  when  thefe  are  preceded  or  fol* 
lowed  by  a  hot  and  fultry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a  pro- 
per mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  fifh  or  flem  that 
has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt  to  occafron 
this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on  long  voyages, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  befieged  cities,  are  very  often 
vifited  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy 
feafohs,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has  be- 
come putrid  by  ftagnation,  &c.  may  likewife  occafion 
this  fever, 
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Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  diieafes. 
Hence  this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  countries 
which  are  the  fcenes  of  war  and  bloodfhcd.  This 
fhews  the  propriety  of  removing  burying-grounds, 
flaughter-houfes,  &c.  at  a  proper  diflance  from  great 
towns. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  :\  very  general  caufe  of  pu- 
trid fevers.  Hence  ihey  prevail  amongft  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a  confined, 
unwholefome  air,  a:  ft  cleanlinefs.     Such  me- 

chanics as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are  con- 
ftantly  confined  withindoors,  are  likewiie  very  liable 
to  this  difeafe. 

We  (hall  only  add,  th.it  putrid,  malignant,  or  fpot- 
ted  fevers,  are  highly  i  is,  and   are  therefore 

often  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which  rea- 
fon  all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a  diltance  from  thofe 
affected  with  fuch  difeafes,  unlefs  their  attendance  is 
abfolutely  necef  a 

SYMPTOMS. — The  malignant  fever  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  a  remarkable  weaknefs  or  lofs 
of  ftrength,  without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is' 
fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce 
walk,  or  even  fit  upright,  without  being  in  danger . 
of  fainting  away.  His  mind  too  is  greatly  de- 
jected ;  he  fighs,  and  is  full  of  dreadful  appre- 
henfions. 

There  is  a  naufea,  and  fometimes  a  vomiting 
of  bile  ;  a  violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a  flrong 
puliation  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries ;  the 
eyes  often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a  pain 
at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit ;  there  is  a  noife  in  the 
ears,  the  breathing  is  laborious,  and  often  inter* 
rupted  with  a  figh ;  the  patient  complains  of  a  pain 
about  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  his  back  and, 
loins ;  his  tongue  is  at  firft  white,  but  afterwards  it 

appear* 
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appears  black  and  chaped ;  and  his  teeth  are 
covered  with  a  black  craft'.  He  fometimes  partes 
worms  both  upwards  and  downwards,  is  arTecled 
with  tremors  or  making,  and  often  becomes  de- 
lirious. 

If  blood  is  let,  it  appears  dhTolved,  or  with  a  veiy 
fmali  degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid  ; 
the  ftools  fmell  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes 
of  a  greenifn,  black,  or  reddifh  caft.  Spots  of  a  pale 
purple,  dun,  or  black  colour,  often  appear  upon  the 
fkin,  and  fometimes  there  are  violent  haemorrhages 
or  difcharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe, 
&c. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  didinguifhed  from  the  inflam- 
matory, by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great  de- 
jection of  mind,  the  diifoived  flate  of  the  blood,  the 
petechia?,  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell  of  the 
excrements.  They  may  like  wife  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  low  or  nervous,  fever,  by  the  heat  and  third  being 
greater,  the  urine  of  a  higher  colour,  and  the  lofs  of 
ftrength,  dejection  of  mind,  and  all  the  other  fymp- 
toms  more  violent. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflam- 
matory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo  blend- 
ed together,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine to  which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe 
the  greateft  caution  and  fkill  are  requifite.  Attention 
mult  be  paid  to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  moft  pre- 
valent, and  both  the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted 
to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  converted 
into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a  regimen  or 
improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain ;  fometimes  they  terminate  between  the  feventh 
and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
longed for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends 
O  3  greatly 
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greatly  upon  the  conflitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  mod  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a  gentle  loofe. 
nefs  after  the  fourth  or  tilth  day,  with  a  warm  mild 
fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a  coniiderablo 
time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  ihould  never  be 
imprudently  flopped.  Small  miliary  puflulcs  appear, 
ing  between  the  petechias  or  purple  fpots  are  likcwife 
favourable,  as  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about  the 
mouth  and  nofe.  It  is  a  good  fign  when  the  pulfe 
rifes  upon  the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the 
nervous  fymptoms  abate ;  deafnefs  coming  on  to- 
wards the  decline  of  the  fever,  is  likewife  often  a  fa» 
vourable  fymptom  *,  as  are  abfcefles  in  the  groin  or 
parotid  glands. 

Among  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be  reckon* 
eJ  an  exceffive  loofenefs,  with  a  hard  fwelled  belly  ; 
large  black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out  upon  the 
(kin  ;  apthse  in  the  mouth  ;  cold  clammy  lwcats ; 
blindnefs  ;  change  of  the  voice ;  a  wild  flaring  of 
the  eyes ;  difficulty  of  fwallowing ;  inability  to  put 
out  the  tongue  j  and  a  conflant  inclination  to 
uncover  the  breafl.  When  the  fweat  and  faliva 
are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black,  or 
depofits  a  black  footy  fediment,  the  patient  is  in  great 
danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons,  and  fcetid,  icho- 
rous, involuntary  flools,  attended  with  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 
death. 

REGIMEN.— In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe 
we  ought  to  endeavour  as  far  as  poflible  to  coun- 
teract the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours;  to 
fuppcrt  the  patient's  itrength  and  fpirits  ;  and  to 
aflift  Nature  in  expelling  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe, 

*  Deafnefs  is  not  always  a  favourable  fymptom  in  this  difeafe. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  fo  when  occafioned  by  abfcefTes  formed  within 
the  ears. 

by 
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by  gently  promoting  perfpiration  and  the  other  eva- 
cuations. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often 
occafioned  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they 
mud  be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  fhould  therefore 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  flagnating  in 
the  patient's  chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew 
it  frequently,  by  opening  the  doors  or  windows 
of  fome  adjacent  apartment.  The  breath  and  per- 
fpiration of  perfons  in  perfect  health  foon  render 
the  air  of  a  fmall  apartment  noxious  ;  but  this 
will  fooner  happen  from  the  perfpiration  and  breath 
of  a  perfon  whofe  whole  tnafs  of  humours  are  in  a 
putrid  (late. 

Befides  the  frequent  ad  mi  (lion  of  frefh  air,  we 
would  recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice, 
juice  of  lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of 
vegetable  acid  that  can  be  mod  readily  obtained. 
Thefe  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkied  upon  the 
floor,  the  bed,  and  every  part  of  the  room.  They 
may  alfo  be  evaporated  with  a  hot  iron,  or  by 
boiling,  he.  The  frefh  fkins  of  lemons  or  oranges 
ought  like  wife  to  be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  and  they  mould  be  frecmently  held  to  the 
patient's  nofe.  The  ufe  of  acids  in  this  manner 
would  not  only  prove  very  refrefhing  to  the  pa- 
tient, but  would  likewife  tend  to  prevent  the  in- 
fection from  fpreading  among  thofe  who  attend  him. 
Strong  fcented  herbs,  as  rue,  tanfy,  rofemary,  worm- 
wood, &c.  may  likewife  be  laid  in  different  parts  of 
the  houfe,  and  fmelled  to  by  thofe  who  go  near  the 
patient. 

The  patient  muff  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like- 
wife  quiet  and  eafy.  The  lead  noile  will  affect  his 
head,  and  the  fmalieft  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make 
him  faint. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  dif- 

eafe  than  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all 
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the  patient's  food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  le- 
mon, or  vinegar- whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and 
may  be  drank  by  turns,  according  to  the  patient's 
inclination.  They  may  be  rendered  cordial  by  the 
addition  of  wine  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient's 
ftrength  feems  to  require.  When  he  is  very  low,  he 
may  drink  negus,  with  only  one  half  water,  and 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In 
fome  cafes  a  glafs  of  wine  may  now  and  then  be 
allowed.  The  mod  proper  wine  is  Rhenifh  ;  but 
if  the  body  be  open,  red  port  or  claret  is  to  be 
preferred 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a  cup  of  the  patient's 
drink,  as  there  is  ocafion;  or  he  may  drink  a  decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench  his  thirfls 
and  promote  a  difcharge  by  flool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  his  ftomach,  it  is  a 
Tcry  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  fharpen- 
ed by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten  or  fifteen 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  mult  be  light,  as  panado  or  groat-gruel, 
to  which  a  little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be 
weak  and  low  ;  and  they  ought  all  to  be  fharpened 
with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the 
like.  The  patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely  of  ripe 
fruits,  as  roafted  apples,  currant  or  goofberry  tarts, 
preferved  cherries,  or  plums,  Sec- 
Taking  a  little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only 
fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counteracts  the  putrid  ten* 
dency  of  the  humours ;  for  which  reafon  the  patient 
ought  frequently  to  be  tipping  fmall  quantities  of 
fome  of  the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any 
that  may  be  more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more 
readily  obtained. 

If  he  is  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be 
frequently  fomented  with  a  ftrong  infufion  of  camo- 
mile flowers,     This,  or  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  to 
jt  fucli 
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fuch  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good 
effect.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve 
the  head,  by  relaxing  the  veffels  in  the  extremities, 
but  as  their  Contents  are  abforbed,  and  taken  into 
the  fyftem,  they  may  affift  in  preventing  the  putref- 
cency  of  the  rumours. 

MEDICINE. If  a   vomit    be    given    at    the' 

beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have 
a  good  effecl: ;  but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome 
days,  and  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are 
not  quite  fo  fafe.  The  body  however  is  always 
to  be  kept  gently  open  by  clyfters,  or  mild  laxative 
medicines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fometimes 
be  permitted  at  the  firft  onfet ;  but  the  repetition  of 
it  generally  proves  hurtful. 

Bliftering  plaflers  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in 
the  greateft  extremities.  If  the  petechiae  or  fpots 
mould  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient's  pulfe  fink 
remarkably,  and  a  delirium,  with  other  bad  fymp* 
toms,  come  on,  bliftering  may  be  permitted.  In 
this  cafe  the  bliftering  plafters  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  head,  and  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs.  But  as 
they  are  fometimes  apt  to  occafion  a  gangrene,  we 
would  rather  recommend  warm  cataplafms  or  poul- 
tices of  muftard  and  vinegar  to  be  applied  to  the 
feet,  having  recourfe  to  blifters  only  in  the  utmoft 
extremities. 

It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  dofes,  repeated  every 
fecond  or  third  hour,  till  it  fhall  either  vomit,  purge, 
or  throw  the  patient  into  a  fweat.  This  practice  is 
very  proper,  provided  it  be  not  pufhed  fo  far  as  to 
weaken  the  patient. 

A  very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed  of 
expelling  the  poifonous  matter  of  malignant  dif- 
Cafes  by  triffling  dofes    of  cordial   or  alexipharmic 

medu 
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medicines.  In  confequcnce  of  this  notion,  the 
contrayerva-root,  the  cordial  confection,  the  mi- 
thridate,  &c.  have  1  d  as  infallible  reme- 

There  is   reafon  h<  that 

thefe  feldom  do  much  good.  Where  cordials  are 
necefiary,  we  know  none  that  is  fuperior  to  good 
wine  ;  and  therefore  again  recommend  it  botli  as 
the  fafefl.  and  belt.  Wine,  with  acids  and  anti- 
feptics,  are  the  only  things  to  be  rdicd  on  in  the  cure 
of  malignant  few 

In  the  mod:  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe, 
when  it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black 
fpots,  the  Peruvian  bark  mud  be  adminiftercd.  I 
have  feen  it,  when  joined  with  acids,  prove  fuc- 
cefsful,  even  in  cafes  where  the  petechias  had  the 
mod  threatening  afpeel:.  But  to  anfwer  this  purpofe 
it  muft  not  only  be  given  in  large  dofes,  but  duly  per- 
fifted  in. 

The  bed  method  of  adminidering  the  bark  is  in 
tincture  or  in  fubflance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder 
may  be  mixed  with  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  water, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharpened 
with  the  elixir  or  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both 
make  it  fit  eafier  on  the  ftomach,  and  render  it  more 
beneficial.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
lemon  may  be  added,  and  two  table- fpoonfuls  of  the 
mixture  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the 
ftomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubflance  may 
infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding 
difeafe. 

If  there  be  a  violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  mud  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a  little  cinnamon,  and  fh  op- 
ened with  the  elixir  of  vitriol",  as  above.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenefs  than 
plenty  of  acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a  gentle 
perfpiration. 

If 
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If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a  dram 
of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  ditTolved  in  an  ounce  and 
half  of  frefh  lemon,  juice,  and  made  into  a  draught 
with  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  and  a  bk 
of  fugar,  may  be  given  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is 
neceffary. 

If  fwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppura- 
tion  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poul- 
tices, ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  And  as  foon  as  there 
is  any  appearance  of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  to 
be  laid  open  and  the  poultices  continued. 

I  have  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this 
fever,  of  a  livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a  mofl 
putrid  cadaverous  fmell.  Thefe  gradually  healed, 
and  the  patient  recovered,  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine,  fharpened  with  the  fpirits  of 
vitriol. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recom- 
mend a  ilricl  regard  to  cleanlinefs  ;  a  dry  fituation  ; 
fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air ;  wholefome  food, 
and  a  moderate  ufe  of  generous  liquors.  Infection 
ought  above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  No  confti- 
tution  is  proof  againft  it.  I  have  known  perfons 
feized  with  a  putrid  fever,  by  only  making  a  fingle 
yifit  to  a  patient  in  it ;  others  have  caught  it  by 
lodging  for  one  night  in  a  town  where  it  prevailed  ; 
and  fome  by  attending  the  funerals  of  fuch  as  died 
of  it  *. 


*  The  late  Sir  John  Pringle  exprefled  a  concern  left  thefe  cau- 
tions mould  prevent  people  from  attending  their  friends  or  rela- 
tions when  afflicted  with  putrid  fevers.  I  told  him  I  meant  only 
to  difcourage  unnccefTary  attendance,  and  mentioned  a  number 
of  inftances  where  putrid  fevers  had  proved  fatal  to  perfons,  who 
were  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the  tick.  This  fagacious 
phyfician  agreed  with  me,  in  thinking  that  a  good  doctor  and  a 
careful  nurfe  were  the  only  necefTary  attendants  ;  and  that  all 
others  not  only  endangered  themfelves,  but  generally,  by  their 
folicitude  and  ill-directed  care,  hurt  th#  fick, 

When 
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JWhen  a  putrid  fever  fcizes  any  perfon  in  a  family, 
the  greatefl  attention  is  necefTary  to  prevent  the  dif- 
cafe  from  fpreading.  The  fick  ought  to  be  placed  in 
a  large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reit  of  the 
family  as  polTible  ;  he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  ex- 
tremely clean,  and  mould  have  frefh  air  fre- 
quently let  into  his  chamber  ;  whatever  comes  from 
him  mould  be  immediately  removed,  his  linen  mould 
be  frequently  changed,  and  thofe  in  health  ought  to 
avoid  all  unnecelfary  communication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught 
the  infection,  ought  immediately  to  take  a  vomit,  and 
to  work  it  off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camomile 
tea.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a  day  or  two,  if  the 
apprehenfions  Itill  continue,  or  any  unfavourable 
fymptoms  appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of 
the  bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink ; 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englifh 
pint  of  pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a  few  glafles  of  gene- 
rous wine.  I  have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow 
this  courfe  when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and 
have  likewife  recommended  it  to  others  with  conftant 
fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as 
antidotes  againfl  infection  ;  but  thefe  are  fo  far  from 
fecuring  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the 
body,  increafe  the  danger. 

Thofe  who  wait  upon  the  fick  in  putrid  fevers, 
ought  always  to  have  a  piece  of  fpunge  or  a  hand- 
kerchief dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  fmell 
to  while  near  the  patient.  They  ought  likewife  to 
warn  their  hands,  and,  if  polTible,  to  change  their 
clothes,  before  they  go  into  company. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXI. 
OF    THE    MILIARY    FEVER. 

THIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puftules 
.or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  ikin,  refem- 
bling,  in  fhape  and  fizs,  the  feeds  of  millet.  The 
puftules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  fometimes  both 
are  mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puf- 
ttiles ;  but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where 
the  fweat  is  mod  abundant,  as  on  the  breaft,  the 
back,  &c.  A  gentle  fweat,  or  moifture  on  the  (kin, 
greatly  promotes  the  eruption;  but  when  the  lid n 
is  dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a  primary  difeafe  ;  but  it  is  much 
oftener  only  a  fymptom^of  fome  other  malady,  as  the 
fmall-pox,  mealies,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous  fever, 
&c.  In  all  theie  cafes  it  is  generally  the  effed  of  too 
hot  a  regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a  relaxed  habit.  The. 
young  and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe 
in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more 
incident  to  women  than  men,  efpetially  the  delicate 
and  the  indolent,  who,  neglecting  exercife,  keep 
continually  within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery 
diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized 
with  this  difeafe  in  childbed,  and  often  lofe  their 
lives  by  it. 

CAUSES. The    miliary    fever    is   fometimes 

occafioned  by  violent  paffions  or  affections  of  the 
mind;  as  exceffive  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  exceffive 
watching,  great  evacuations,  a  weak  watery  diet, 
2  rainy 
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rainy  feafons,  eating  too  freely  of  cold,  crude,  unripe 
fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 
Impure  waters,  or  provifions  which  have  been  fpoiled 
by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping,  &c.  may  likewife 
caufe  miliary  fevers.  They  may  alfo  be  occafioned 
by  the  floppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  as 
iflues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or 
the  menflrual  flux  in  women,  &c. 

This  difeafe  in  childbed-women  is  fometimes  the 
effect  of  great  coftivenefs  during  pregnancy ;  it  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  their  cxceifive  ufe  of  green 
tra(h,  and  other  unwholefome  tilings,  in  which 
pregnant  women  are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its 
molt  general  caufe  is  indolence.  Such  women  as 
lead  a  fedentary  life,  efpecially  during  pregnancy, 
and  at  the  fame  time  live  grofsly,  can  hardly  efcape 
this  difeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extremely 
fatal  to  women  of  fafhion,  and  likewife  to  thofe 
women  in  manufacturing  towns,  who,  in  order  to 
aflifl  their  hufbands,  fit  clofe  within  doors  for  almoft 
the  whole  of  their  time.  But  among  women  who 
are  active  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  country,  and 
take  fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  this  difeafe  is  - 
very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. When  this  is  a  primary  dif- 
eafe, it  makes  its  attack,  like  mod  other  eruptive 
fevers,  with  a  flight  fhivering,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  heat,  lofs  of  ftrength,  faintifhnefs,  fighing,  a 
low  quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great 
anxiety  and  oppreffion  of  the  bread.  The  patient 
is  refllefs,  and  fometimes  delirious;  the  tongue  ap- 
pears white,  and  the  hands  fhake,  with  often  a  burn- 
ing heat  in  the  palms  ;  and  in  childbed-women  the 
milk  generally  goes  away,  and  the  other  difcharges 
flop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  un- 
der the  fkin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  piftules 
of  a  red  or  white  colour  begin  to   appear.     Upon 
3  this 
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this  the  fymptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes 
more  full  and  foft,  the  fkin  grows  moifter,  and  the 
fweat,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  begins  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar fcetid  fmell ;  the  great  load  on  the  bread,  and 
oppreilion  of  the  fpirits,  generally  go  off,  and  the 
ctiftomary  evacuations  gradually  return.  About  the 
fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  eruption,  the  puftules 
begin  to  dry  and  fall  off,  which  occafions  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  itching  in  the  fkin, 

It  is  impoflible  to  afcertain  the  exa&  time  when  the 
puftules  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  generally 
come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  erup- 
tion is  critical  ;  but,  when  fymptomatical,  they  may 
appear  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  puftules  appear  and  van»(h  by  turns. 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  danger  ;  but 
when  they  go  in  all  of  a  fudden,  and  do  not. appear 
again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed  women  the  puftules  are  commonly  at 
flrft  filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yel- 
lowifh.  Sometimes  they  are  interfperfed  with  puftules 
of  a  red  colour.  When  thefe  only  appear  the  difeafe 
goes  by  the  name  of  a  rq/fi. 

REGIMEN. In  ail  eruptive  fevers  of  what- 
ever kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  fudden 
difappearing  of  the  puftules,  and  to  promote  their 
maturation.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muft  be 
kept  in  fuch  a  temperature,  as  neither  to  pufh  out 
the  eruption  too  faft,  nor  to  caufe  it  to.  retreat  pre- 
maturely. The  diet  and  drink  ought  therefore  to  be 
in  a  moderate  degree  nouriftung  and  cordial ;  but 
neither  ftrong  nor  heating.  The  patient's  chamber 
ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold  ;  and  he 
fhould  not  be  too  much  covered  with  clothes.  Above 
all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept  eafy  and  cheerful.  No- 
thing fo  certainly  makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or 
the  apprehenfion  of  danger. 

The 
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The  food  mud  be  weak  chicken-broth  with  bread, 
panado,  fago,  or  groat-gruel,  kc.  to  a  gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the 
patient's  ftrength  requires,  with  a  few  grains  of  fait 
and  a  little  fugar.  Good  apples  roafled  or  boiled, 
with  other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature, 
may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the  patient's 
ftrength  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  high,  the 
drink  ought  to  be  weak;  as  water-gruel,  balm-tea, 
or  the  decoction  mentioned  below  *. 

When  the  patient's  (pints  are  low,  and  the  erup- 
tion does  not  rile  iuiliciently,  his  drink  muft  be  a 
little  more  generous  .  tie- whey,  or  fmall  negus, 

fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
made  llronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  re- 
quire. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient's  ftrength! 
muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined  with 
acids  ;  and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be  great,  the, 
Peruvian  bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  If  the  head  be^ 
much  affected,  the  body  muft  be  kept  open  by" 
emollient  ciyfters  f . 

MEDI-. 

*  Take  two  ounces  cf  the  fliavings  of  hartfhorn,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  farfaparilla,  boil  them  in  two  Englim  quarts  of  water. 
To  the  drained  decoction  add  a  little  white  fugar,  and  let  the 
patient  take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

v  f  In  the  cammercium  Itferarhm  for  the  year  173 e,  we  have  the 
hiftory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged  at  Strafburgh' 
in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January  ;  from' 
which  we  learn  the  neceffity  of  a  temperate  regimen  in  this  ma* 
lady,  and  like  wife  that  phyficians  are  not  always  the  firfl  who^ 
difcover  the  proper  treatment  of  difeafes.  "  ri*nis  fever  made' 
terrible  havock  even  among  men  of  robuil  conftitutions,  and  all" 
medicine  proved  in  vain.  They  were  feized  in  an  inftant  witt\ 
fhivering,  yawning,  fetching,  and  pains  in  the  back,  fucceede(jL 
by  a  mofl  intenfe  heat ;  at  the  fame  time  there  was  a  great  loft' 
of  ftrength  and  appetite.  On  the  feventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary 

eruption* 
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MEDICINE. — If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly 
regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  medicine  in 
this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption  however  not  rife, 
e>r  the  fpirits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  neceflary  to  fup- 
port  the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  to  apply 
bliftering  platters.  The  moft  proper  cordial,  in  this 
cafe,  is  good  wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the 
patient's  food  or  drink  ;  and  if  there  be  figns  of  pu- 
trefcence,  the  bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed  with  wine, 
as  directed  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  bliftering  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  difeafe  ;  and  where  Nature  flags,  and 
the  eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  necetfary  to 
keep  up  a  flimulus,  by  a  continual  fucceffion  of  fmall 
bliftering  plafters ;  but  we  would  not  recommend 
above  one  at  a  time,  If  however  the  pulfe  thould 
fink  remarkably,  the  puftules  fall  in,  and  the  head  be 
affected,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  apply  feveral  bliftering 
plafters  to  the  moft  fenfible  parts,  as  the  infide  of  the 
legs  and  thighs,   &c. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceifary  in  this  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  pa- 
tient, and  deprefles  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore  never 
to  be  attempted  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a  phyfician. 
We  mention  this,  becaufe  it  has  been  cuftomary  to 
treat  this  difeafe  in  childbed-women  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly 
inflammatory.     But  this   practice  is  generally   very 

eruptions  appeared,  or  fpots  like  flea-bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a 
delirium,  retUefsnefs,  and  toiling  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal* 
While  matters  were  in  this  unhappy  fituation,  a  midwife,  of  her 
Own  accord,  gave  to  a  patient,  in  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  a 
elyfter  of  rain  water  and  butter  without  fait,  and  for  fiis  ordinary 
drink,  a  quart  of  fpring  water,  half  a  pint  of  generous  wine,  the 
juice  of  a  lemon*  and  fix  ounces  of  the  whiteft  fugar,  gently  boiled 
till  a  fcum  arofe,  and  this  with  great  fuccefs  ;  for  the  belly  was 
foon  loofened,  the  grievous  fymptoms  vanifhed,  and  the  patient  was 
reftored  to  his  fenfes,  and  fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  death/'  This 
J>raclice  was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  effects. 

P      ,  unfofe. 
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unfafe.  Patients  in  this  fituation  bear  evacuations 
very  ill.  And  indeed  the  difeafe  feems  often  to  be 
more  of  a  putrkl  than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  chilJbed- 
women  by  too  hot  a  regimen,  yet  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  leave  that  off  all  of  a  fudden,  and  have  recourfe 
to  a  very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacuations.  We 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  iupporting  the  patient's 
fpirits,  and  promoting  the  natural  evacuations,  is  here 
much  fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial  ones,  as 
thefe,  by  finking  the  fpirits,  feldom  fail  to  increafe 
the  danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed  in  wine  or 
water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fcver,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes,  re- 
quires  gentle  purging,  which  ihould  not  be  neglecled, 
as  foon  as  the  leva  is  gone  off,  and  the  patient's 
ftrength  will  permit. 

To  prevent  this  difeafe,  a  pure  dry  air,  fufficient 
exercife,  and  wholefome  food,  are  necefiary.  Preg- 
nant women  mould  guard  againft  coltivenefs,  and 
.take  daily  as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoid- 
ing all  green  trafhy  fruits,  aifd  other  unwholelbme 
things ;  and  when  in  child-bed,  they  ought  ftricUy 
to  obferve  a  cool  regimen. 


CHAP.     XXII. 
OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a  remilTion  of 
thefymptoms,  which  happens  fometimes  fooner, 
and  fometimes  later,    but  generally  before  the  eighth 
day.     The   remiflion    is    commonly  preceded  by  a 
5  gentle 
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genrie  fweat,  after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly 
relieved,  but  in  a  few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Theft 
remiflions  return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are 
ibmetimes  of  longer,  fometim^es  of  fhorter  duration  : 
the  nearer  however  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a 
regular  intermittent,  the  danger  is  the  lefs. 

CAUSES. Remitting    fevers   prevail    in    low 

marflry  countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnat- 
ing  water ;  but  they  prove  mod  fatal  in  places  where 
great  heat  and  moiftiire  are  combined,  as  in  fome 
parts  of  Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  &c.  where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of 
a  putrid  l^jnd,  and  prove  often  fatal.  They  are  moil 
frequent  in  clofe  calm  weather,  efpeciaily  after  rainy 
feafons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No  age,  lex, 
or  conftitution  is  exempted  from  the  attack  of  this 
fever ;  but  it  chiefly  feizes  perfons  of  a  relaxed 
habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations,  breathe  an 
impure  ftagnating  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  ufe 
unwholefome  diet. 

SYMPTOMS. The  firft  fymptpms  of  this  fe- 
ver are  generally  yawning,  ftretching,  pain,  and  gid- 
dinefs  in  the  .head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  affected  with  a  deli- 
rium at  the  very  firft  attack.  There  is  a  pain,  and 
fometimes  a  fwelling,  about  the  region  of  the  do- 
mach,  the  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes  and  (kin  fre- 
quently appear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is  often  af- 
flicted with  bilious  vomitings.  The  pulfe  is  fome- 
times a  little  hard,  but  feldom  full,  and  the  blood, 
when  let,  rarely  (hews  any  figns  of  inflammation. 
Some  patients  are  exceedingly  coftive,  and  others  are 
afflicted  with  a  very  troublefome  loofenefs. 

It  is  impoiiible  to  defcribe  all  the  fymptoms  of 
this  difeafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fituation, 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  conftitution  of  the 
patient.  They  may  like  wife  be  greatly  changed  by 
the  method  of  treatment,  and  by  many  other 
P   2  cumlk' 
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cumftances  too  tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes  tha 
bilious  fvmptoms  predominate,  fometimes  the  ner- 
vous,  and  at  other  times  the  putrid.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
uncommon  to  find  a  fucceflion  of  each  of  theie,  or 
even  a  complication  of  them  at  the  fame  time,  in  the 
fame  perfon. 

REGIMEN. The   regimen   mufl  be   adapted 

to  the  prevailing  fvmptoms.  When  there  are  any 
figfls  of  inflammation,  the  diet  mud  be  flender,  and 
the  drink  weak  and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  01 
putrid  fymptoms  prevail,  it  will  be  neceiTary  to  fup. 
port  the  patient  with  food  and  liquors  of  a  more 
generous  nature,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  th< 
immediately  preceding  fever.  We  muft  hovvevei 
be~very  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  things  of  a  heating 
quality,  as  this  fever  is  frequently  changed  into  s 
continual  by  an  hot  regimen,  and  improper  medi 
cines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  tc 
be  kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  ii 
polTible,  fhould  be  large  and  frequently  ventilated 
by  letting  in  frefh  air  at  the  doors  and  windows.  Il 
ought  likewife  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  a 
kimn,  or  the  like.  His  linen,  bed-clothes,  &c 
ihould  be  frequently  changed,  and  all  his  excrement: 
immediately  removed.  Though  thefe  things  hav< 
been  recommended  before,  we  think  it  necefiary  tc 
repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of  more  importance  t( 
the  lick  than  practitioners  are  apt  to  imagine  *. 

MEDI 

*  The  ingenious  Dr.  Lind,  of  Windfor,  in  his  inaugural  differ 
lation  concerning  the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  has  th< 
following  obfen-ation  :  "  Indufia,  lodices,  ac  ftragula,  faspius  fun 
mutanda,  ac  atfri  exponenda  ;  fceccs  fordefque  quam  primum  re 
movendae  oportet  etiam  ut  loca  quibus  a:gri  decumbent  fint  falubri; 
et  aceto  confperfa;  denique  ut  aegris  cura  quanta  maxima  profpi 
ciatur.  Compertum- ego  habeo,  iriedieum  h?ec  fedulo  obiervantem 
quiquc  ea 'exequi-poteft*  multo  rhagis  aegris  prefuturum,  quam  me 
dicum  peritiorem  hille  commodis,  deftitutum." 

»  Th 
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MEDICINE. In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  we 

muft  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a  regular  intermifiion. 
This  intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if 
there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation  ;  but  when  that 
is  not  the  cafe,  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
attempted,  as  it  will  weaken  the  patient  and  prolong 
the  difeafe.  A  vomit  however  will  feldom  be  im- 
proper, and  is  generally  of  great  fervice.  Twenty 
or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  very  well ;  but,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we 
would  rather  recommend  a  grain  or  two  of  tartar 
,emetic,  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be 
made  into  a  draught,  and  given  for  a  vomit.  This 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if 
the  ficknefs  or  naufea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyfters 
or  gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and 
manna,  fmall  dofes  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  cream 
of  tartar,  tamarinds,  ftewed  prunes,  or  the  like ; 
but  all  ftrong  or  draft Lc  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a  few  days  may  generally 
be  brought  to  a  pretty  regular  or  diftinct  intermif- 
fion,  in  which  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  admi- 
niftered,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfect  the  cure. 
It  is  needlefs  here  to  repeat  the  methods  of  giving  the 
bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  frequently  to 
mention  them. 

The  moft  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe  a 
wholefome  and  nourifhing  diet,  to  pay  the  moft 
fcrupulous  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  keep  the  body 

"  The  patients  (hirt,  bed-dothes,  and  bedding,  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  changed,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excre- 
ments immediately  removed  ;  the  bed-chamber  mould  be  well  venti- 
lated, and  frequently  fprinkled  with  vinegar  ;  in  fhort  every  atten- 
tion mould  be  paid  to  the  patient.  I  can  affirm,  that  a  phyfician 
who  puts  thefe  in  pra&ice  will  much  oftener  fucceed  than  one 
who  is  eveij  more  ikilful,  but  has  not  opportunity  of  uiing  thefe 
means."  % 

P  1  warm, 
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warm,  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  in  hot  coun- 
tries to  avoid  damp  iituations,  night  air,  evening 
dews,  and  the  like.  In  countries  where  it  is  ende- 
mical,  the  belt  preventive  medicine  which  we  can  re- 
commend is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be 
chewed,  or  infuied  in  brandy  or  wine,  &c.  Some 
recommend  fmoaking  tobacco  as  very  beneficial  in 
maifhy  countries,  both  for  the  prevention  of  this  and 
intermitting  fevers. 


CHAP.    XXIII. 
OF    THE    SMALL-POX. 

THIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from 
Arabia,  is  now  become  fo  general,  that  very 
few  efcape  it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a 
moft  contagious  malady  ;  and  has  for  many  years 
proved  the  fcourge  of  Europe. 

The  fmall-pox  generally  appear  towards  the 
fpring.  They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  lefs  fo 
in  autumn,  and  lead  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are 
mod:  liable  to  this  difeafe  ;  and  thofe  whofe  food 
is  unwholefome,  who  wrant  proper  exercife,  and 
abound  with  grofs  humours,  run  the  greateft  hazard 
from  it. 

The  difeafe  is  diftinguiihed  into  the  diftincl:  and 
confluent  kind  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  always  at-* 
tended  with  danger.  There  are  likewife  other  dif- 
tin&ions  of  the  fmall-pox ;  as  the  cryftalline,  the 
bloody,  &c. 

CAUSES. The  fmall-pox  is  commonly  caught 

by  infection.  Since  the  difeafe  was  firfh  brought 
into  Europe,  the  infection  has  never  been  wholly 
extinguilhed,  nor  have  any  proper  methods,  as  far 

a* 
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as  I  know,  been  taken  for  that  purpofe  ;  fo  that  now 
it  has  become  in  a  manner  conftitutional.  Children 
who  have  over-heated  themfeives  by  running,  wreft- 
ling,  &c.  or  adults  after  a  debauch,  are  molt  apt  to 
be  feized  with  the  fmall  pox. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe    is    fo    generally 

known,  that  a  minute  description  of  it  is  unne- 
ceflary.  Children  commonly  look  a  little  dull,  feem 
liftlefs  and  drowfy  for  a  few  days  before  the  more 
violent  fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear.  They 
are  likewife  more  inclined  to  drink  than  ufual,  have 
little  appetite  for  folid  food,  complain  of  wearinefs, 
and,  upon  taking  exercife,  are  apt  to  fweat, 
Thefe  are  fucoeeded  by  flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat 
in  turns,  which,  as  the .  time  of  the  eruption  ap- 
proaches, become  more  violent,  and  are  accompanied 
with  pains  of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting,  &c. 
The  pnlie  is  quick,  with  a  great  heat  of  the 
ikin,  and  reftleflhefs.  When  the  patient  drops  aiteep, 
he  wakes  in  a  kind  of  horror,  with  a  fudden  ftart, 
which  is  a  very  common  fymptom  of  the  approach- 
ing eruption  ;  as  are  alio  convulfion-fits  in  very 
young  children. 

•  About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear  ; 
fometimes  indeed  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no 
favourable  fymptom,  Ac  fir  ft  they  very  nearly  re- 
femble  flea-bites,  and  are  fooneft  difcovered  on  the 
face,  arms,  and  breaft. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a  flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the 
puftules  appear.  In  a  mild  diftmct  kind  of  fmall- 
pox  the  puftules  feldom  appear  before  the  fourth 
day  from  the  time  of  fickening,  and  they  generally 
keep  coming  out  gradually  for  feveral  days  after. 
Puftules  which  are  diftinct,  with  a  florid  red  bafis, 
and  which  fill  with  thick  purulent  matter,  fir  ft  of  a 
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whitifh,  and  afterwards  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  are  the 
bed. 

A  livid  brown  colour  of  the  puflules  is  an  unfa?, 
vourable  fymptom ;  as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall  and 
flat,  with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Puitules  which 
contain  a  thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A  great 
number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended  with 
danger.  It  is  likewife  a  very  bad  fign  when  they  run 
into  one  another. 

It  is  a  mod  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechia?, 
or  purple,  brown,  or  black  Ypots  are  interfperfed 
among  the  puflules.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a  putrid 
diffolution  of  the  blood,  and  mew  the  danger  to 
be  very  great.  Bloody  (tools  or  urine,  with  a 
fwelled  belly,  are  bad  fymptoms  ;  as  is  alio  a  con- 
tinual flrangury.  Pale  urine  and  a  violent  throb- 
bing of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  are  figns  of  an  ap- 
proaching delirium,  or  of  convulfion-fits.  When 
the  face  does  not  fwell,  or  falls  before  the  pox  come 
to  maturity,  it  is  very  unfavourable.  If  the  face 
begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell, 
the  patient  generally  does  well ;  but  when  thefe  do 
not  fucceed  to  each  other,  there  is  reafon  to  appre- 
hend danger.  When  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
brown  cruft,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold 
Ihivering  fits  coming  on  at  the  height  of  the 
difeafe  are  likewife  unfavourable.  Grinding  of  the 
teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from  an  affection  of 
the  nervous  fyftem,  is  a  bad  fign  ;  but  fometimes 
it  is  pccafioned  \>y  worms,  or  a  difordered  flo- 
mach. 

REGIMEN. When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the 

fmail-pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed, 
and  often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  patient's  life.  I  have  known  chil- 
dren, to  appeafe  the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled, 
4  blifteredj 
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bliftered,  and  purged,  during  the  fever  which  pre* 
ceded  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  Nature  was  not  only  difturbed  in  her 
operation,  but  rendered  unable  to  fupport  the 
puftules  after  they  were  out";  fo  that  the  patient, 
exhaufted  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  under  the 
difeafe. 

When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a  dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  fome  noftrum  is  applied,  as 
if  this  were  a  primary  difeafe ;  whereas  it  is  only  a 
fymptom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one, 
of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  generally 
go  off  before  the  actual  appearance  of  the  fmali- 
pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which  by 
this  means  acquires  a  reputation  without  any 
merit  *. 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  neceflary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and 
eafy,  allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak 
diluting  liquors ;  as  balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear 
whey,  gruels,  &c.  He  fhould  not  be  confined  to 
bed,  but  fhould  fit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and 
fhould  have  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water.  His  food  ought  to  be  very  light ; 
and  he  fhould  be  as  little  difturbed  with  company  as 
poflible. 

Much  mifchief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  Every  thing 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increases  the  fe- 
ver, and  pufhes  out  the  puftules  prematurely.     This 

*  Convulfion-fits  are  no  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  effecls 
are  often  falutary.  They  feem  to  be  one  of  the  means  made  ufe 
of  by  Nature  for  breaking  the  force  of  a  fever.  I  have  always 
obferved  the  fever  abated,  and  fometimes  quite  removed,  after  one 
or  more  convulfion-fits.  This  readily  accounts  for  convulfions  be- 
ing a  favourable  fymptom  in  the  fever  which  precedes. the  erup- 
tion of  the  fmall-pox,  as  every  thing  that  mitigates  this  fever  lef- 
fens  the  eruption. 

has 
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has  numberlefs  ill  effe&s.  It  not  only  increafes  the 
number  of  puftules,  but  likewife  tends  to  make  them 
run  into  one  another ;  and  when  they  have  been 
puihed  out  with  too  great  violence,  they  generally 
fall  in  before  they  come  to  maturity* 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall- 
pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender 
charge  with  cordials,  faffron,  and  marigold-teas, 
wine,  punch,  and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe  are 
given  with  a  view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the 
eruption  from  the  heart.  This,  like  mod  other 
popular  miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a  very  juft:  observa- 
tion, that  when  there  is  a  moijhirc  on  theftin,  the  pox 
rife  better ■,  and  the  patient  is  eajiery  than  when  it  conti- 
nues dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reafon  for  forcing 
the  patient  into  a  fvveat.  Sweating  never  relieves 
unkfs  where  it  comes  fpontaneoufly,  or  is  the  effect 
of  drinking  weak  diluting  liquors. 

Children  are  often  fo  peevifh,  that  they  will  not 
lie  a-bed  without  a  nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  In- 
dulging them  in  this,  wc  have  reafon  to  believe, 
has  many  bad  effects  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  child. 
Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to 
augment  the  fever  of  the  child  ;  but  if  fire  too  proves 
feverim,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  the  danger  muff  be 
increafed  *. 

Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall-pox 
in  the  fame  bed  has  many  ill  confequences.  They 
ought  if  pofiible  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber, 
as  the  perfpiration,  the  heat,  the  fmell,  kc.  all 
tend   to  augment    the    fever,    and  to  heighten  the 

*  I  have  known  a  nurfe,  who  had  the  fmall-pox  before,  fo  in- 
fected by  lying  conftantly  a-bed  with  a  child  in  a  bad  kind  of 
fmall-pox,  that  iht  had  not  only  a  great  number  of  puftules 
which  broke  out  ail  over  her  body,  but  afterwards  a  malignant 
fever  which  terminated  in  a  number  of  impolthumes  or  boils,  and 
from  which  fhe  narrowly  efcaped  with  her  life.  We  mention  this 
to  put  others  upon  their  guard  againil  the  danger  of  this  virulent 
:ion, 

difeafe. 
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difeafe.  It  is  common  among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or 
three  children  lying  in  the  fame  bed,  with  fuch  a  load 
of  puftules  that  even  their  {kins  flick  together.  One 
can  hardly  view  a  fcene  of  this  kind  without  being 
fickened  by  the  fight.  But  how  muft  the  effluvia 
affecl:  the  poor  patients,  many  of  whom  perifh  by  this 
ufage  *. 

A  very  dirty  cuftom  prevails  among  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  finall- 
pox  to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  that  loathfome  difeafe.  This  is  done  leit  they 
fhould  catch  cold ;  but  it  has  many  ill  confequences. 
The  linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moifture  which  it 
abforbs,  and  frets  the  tender  ikin.  It  like  wife  oc- 
cafions  a  bad  fmell,  which  is  very  pernicious  both  to 
the  patient  and  thofe  about  him*  befides,  the  filth 
and  fordes  which  adhere  to  the  linen  being  reforbed, 
or  taken  up  again  into  the  body,  greatly  augment 
the  difeafe. 

A  patient  mould  not  be  fuffered  to  be  dirty  in 
an  internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cu- 
taneous diforders  are  often  occafioned  by  naflinefs 
alone,  and  are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the 
patient's  linen  to  be  changed  every  day,  it  would 
greatly  refrefh  him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  linen  be  thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  put  on  when  the  patient  is  mod 
cool. 

*  This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitals,  work- 
houfes,  &c.  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  fmall- 
pox  at  the  fame  time.  I  have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped 
up  in  one  apartment  all  the  while  they  had  ;  his  difeafe,  without 
any  of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  frefh  air.  No  one  can 
be  at  a  lofs  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  fuch  conduct.  It  ought  to 
be  a  rule  not  only  in  hofpitals  for  the  fmall-pox,  but  likewife  for 
Other  difeafes,  that  nopatient  mould  be  within  fight  or  hearing  ©f 
another.  This  is  a  matter  to  which  too  little  regard  is  paid.  In 
moft  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  the  fick,  the  dying,  end  the  dead, 
are  often  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  apartment. 
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So  flrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  the 
hot  regimen  in  the  iinall  pox,  that  numbers  flill 
fall  a  facrificc  to  that  error.  I  have  feen  poor 
women  travelling  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  car- 
rying their  children  along  with  them  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  have  frequently  obferved  others  begging 
by  the  way-fide  with  infants  in  their  arms  covered 
with  the  pultules  ;  yet  I  could  never  learn  that  one 
of  thefe  children  died  by  this  fort  of  treatment. 
This  is  certainly  a  "iufficient  proof  of  the  fafety,  at 
lealt,  of  expofmg  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  to  the 
open  air.  There  can  be  no  reafon  however  for  ex- 
pofmg them  to  public  view.  It  is  now  very  com- 
mon in  the  environs  of  great  towns  to  meet  pa- 
tients in  the  fmall-pox  on  the  public  walks.  This 
practice,  however  well  it  may  fuit  the  purpofes  of 
boafting  inoculators,  is  dangerous  to  the  citizens, 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  found 
policy. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light,  and 
of  a  cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled  with 
equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  good  apples, 
roafted  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a 
little  fugar  or  fuch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water, 
clear  fweet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  &cj 
After  the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of  an 
opening  and  cleanfing  nature,  is  a  very  proper 
drink. 

MEDICINE. This  difeafe  is  generally  divided 

into  four  different  periods,  viz.  the  fever  which 
precedes  the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf,  the  fup- 
puratiqn  or  maturation  of  the  puflules,  and  the  feJ 
condary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more  is 
neceflary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  the 
patient  cool  and  quiet,  'allowing  him  to  drink  di-. 

luting 
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luting  liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in 
warm  water.  Though  this  be  generally  the  fafeil 
courfe  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet  adults,  of 
a  Itrong  conititution  and  plethoric  habit,  fometimes 
require  bleeding.  When  a  full  pulfe,  a  dry  Ikin,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  inflammation  render  this  opera- 
tion neceffary,  it  ought  to  be  performed  ;  but,  unlefs 
thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  fafer  to  let  it  alone  ; 
if  the  body  is  bound,  emollient  clyfters  may  be 
thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a  great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit, 
weak  camomile  tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank, 
in  order  to  cleanfe  the  flomach.  At  the  beginning  of 
a  fever,  Nature  generally  attempts  a  difcharge,  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  which,  if  promoted  by  gen- 
tle means,  would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence 
of  the  difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a  cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent 
too  great  an  eruption  ;  yet  after  the  puftules  have 
made  their  appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote 
the  fuppuration,  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and, 
if  Nature  feems  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials. 
When  a  low  creeping  pulfe,  faintiifmefs,  and  great 
lofs  of  ftrength,  render  cordials  neceffary,  we  would 
recommend  good  wine,  which  may  be  made  into 
negus,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  fharp- 
ened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  cur- 
rants, or  the  like.  Wine-whey,  fharpened  as 
above,  is  likewife  a  proper  drink  in  this  cafe ; 
great  care  however  mud:  be  taken  not  to  over- 
heat the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things.  This,  in- 
ftead  of  promoting,  would  retard  the  eruption. 

The  rinng  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented 
by  the  violence  of  the  fever  ;  in  this  cafe  the  cool 
regimen  is  ftrictly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient's 
chamber  mult  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought 

likewife 
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likewife  frequently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to 
be  lightly  covered  with  cloches  while  in  it. 

Exceflive  reftleflhefs  often  prevents  the  rifing  and 
filling  of  the  fmall-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle 
opiates  are  necefTary.  Thefe  however  ought  always 
to  be  adminiftered  with  a  fparin^  hand.  To  an  infant, 
a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  f\rup  of  >  may   be  given 

every  five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  defiled  effect 
An  adult  will  require  a  table-fpoonful  in  order  to  an- 
fwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a  ftrangury,  or  fup- 
preflion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  he  fhould  be  frequent h  taken  out  of  bed,  and^ 
if  he  be  able,  fhould  crofs  the  room   with  his 

feet  bare.  When  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be  fre- 
quently let  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and  fhould  endeavour 
to  pafs  his  urine  as  often  as  he  can.  When  thefe  do 
not  iucceed,  a  tea  fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre 
may  be  occafionaily  mixed  with  his  drink.  Nothing 
more  certainly  relieves  the  patient,  or  is  more  benefi- 
cial in  the  .fmall-pox,  than  a  plentiful  difcharge  of 
urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  chap- 
ped, it  ought  frequently  to  be  warned,  and  the  throat 
gargled  with  water  and  honey,  fharpened  with  a  little 
vinegar  or  currant  jelly. 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  often 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without 
a  ftool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  but  the  fseces,  by  lodging  fo  long  in  the  body, 
become  acrid,  and  even  putrid  ;  from  whence  bad 
confequences  muft  enfue.  It  will  therefore  be  proper, 
when  the  body  is  bound,  to  throw  in  an  emollient 
clyfter  every  feoond  or  third  day  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  This  will  greatly  cool  and  re- 
lieve the  patient. 

When  petechia,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots 
appear    among   the  fmall-pox,    the   Peruvian   bark 

muft 
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muft  immediately  be  adminiftered  in  as  large  dofes 
as  the  patient's  llomach  can  bear.  For  a  child,  two 
drachms  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in 
three  ounces  of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  fimple 
cinnamon  water,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
orange  or  lemon.  This  may  be  fnarpened  with  the 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a  table-fpoonful  of  it  given 
every  hour.  If  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  fame 
form,  he  may  take  at  lead  three  or  four  fpoonfuls 
every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not  be  trifled 
with,  but  mud  be  adminiftered  as  frequently  as 
the  ftomach  can  bear  it ;  in-  which  cafe  it  will  often 
produce  very  happy  effects.  I  have  frequently  feen 
the  petechias  difappear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which 
had  a  very  threatening  afpecl,  rife  and  fill  with 
laudable  matter,  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark  and 
acids. 

The  patient's  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe 
to  be  generous,  as  wine  or  ftrong  negus  acidulated 
with  fpirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon, 
jelly  of  currants,  or  fuch  like.  His  food  muft 
confift  of  apples,  roafted  or  boiled,  preferved 
cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits  of  an  acid 
nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  neceuary  when 
the  petechias  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  like- 
wife  in  the  lymphatic  or  cryftalline  fmall-pox, 
where  the  matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  prepared. 
The  Peruvian  bark  feems  to  poflefs  a  lingular 
power  of  aflifting  Nature  in  preparing  laudable 
pus,  or  what  is  called  good  matter ;  confequently 
it  muft  be  beneficial  both  in  this  and  other  difeafes, 
where  the  crifis  depends  on  a  fuppuration.  I  have 
often  obferved  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and 
the  matter  contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  trans- 
parent, and  where  at  firfl  they  had  the  appearance 
of  running  into  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark, 
acidulated  as  above,  changed  the  colour  and  con- 
fidence 
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fiitence  of  the  matter,  and  produced  the  moll  happy 
effefts. 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or,  as  the 
good  women  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox  Jirike  in, 
before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is 
very  great.  In  this  cafe  bliftering  platters  muft  be 
immediately  applied  to  the  wrifts  and  ancles*  and  the 
patient's  fpirits  fupported  with  cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a  furprizing  effect  in 
raifing  the  puflules  after  they  have  fubfided ;  but 
it  requires  fkill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to 
what  length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cata- 
plafms  however  may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands, 
as  they  tend  to  promote  the  fwelHng  of  thefe  parts, 
and  by  that  means  to  draw  the  humours  towards  the 
extremities. 

The  mod:  dangerous  period  of  this  difeaje  is  what 
we  call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes  on 
when  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on  the 
face  ;  and  moil  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall-pox  are 
carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  flools.  Her 
endeavours  this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  counter- 
acted, but  promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame 
time  fupported  by  food  and  drink  of  a  nouri  filing 
and  cordial  nature. 

If  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the 
pulfe  be  very  quick,  hard,  and  ftrong,  the  heat 
intenfe,  and  the  breathing  laborious,  with  other 
fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  the 
patient  mud  immediately  be  bled.  The  quantity 
of  blood  to  be  let  muft  be  regulated  by  the  pa- 
tient's ftrength,  age,  and  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
toms. 

But  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be 
faintifh,  the  puflules  become  fuddenly  pale,  and 
if  there  be  great  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  blifter- 


ing 
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ing  plafters  mud  be  applied,  and  the  patient  mufl:  be 
fupported  with  generous  cordials.  Wine  and  even 
fpirits  have  fometimes  been  given  in  fuch  cafes  with 
amazing  fuccefs. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it 
would  feem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  puf- 
tules,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  mould  be 
opened.  This  is  every  day  practifed  in  other  phleg- 
mons which  tend  to  fuppuration ;  and  there  feems  to 
be  no  caufe  why  it  mould  be  lefs  proper  here.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  by  this 
means  the  fecondary  fever  might  always  be  leftened, 
and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  puftules  mould  be  opened  when  they  begin  to 
turn  of  a  yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  neceiTary 
for  this  operation.  They  may  either  be  opened  with 
a  lancet  or  a  needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed  by  a 
little  dry  lint.  As  the  puftules  are  generally  firfr.  ripe 
on  the  face,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  opening 
thefe,  and  the  others  in  courfe  as  they  become 
ripe.  The  puftules  generally  fill  again,  a  fecon-d  or 
even  a  third  time ;  for  which  caufe  the  operation 
mud  be  repeated,  or  rather  continued  as  long  as 
there  is  any  considerable  appearance  of  matter  in  the 
puftules. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  operation,  ra- 
tional as  it  is,  has  been  neglected  from  a  piece  of 
miftaken  tendernefs  in  parents.  They  believe  that  it 
muft  give  great  pain  to  the  poor  child  ;  and  therefore 
would  rather  fee  it  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured. 
This  notion  however  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
I  have  frequently  opened  the  puftules  when  the  pa- 
tient did  not  fee  me,  without  his  being  in  the  lead 
fenfible  of  it ;  but  fuppofe  it  were  attended  with  a 
little  pain,  that  .is  .nothing  in  companion  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  arife  from  it. 

Q^  Opening 
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Opening  the  puftulcs  not  only  prevents  the  re- 
forption  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewife 
takes  off  the  tenfion  of  the  ikin,  and  by  that  means 
greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewife  tends  to 
prevent  the  pitting,  which  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall 
importance.  Acrid  matter  by  lodging  long  in  the 
puftules,  cannot  fail  to  corrode  the  tender  lkin ; 
by  which  many  a  handfome  face  becomes  fo  de- 
formed as  hardly  to  bear  a  rciemblance  to  the  human 
figure.  It  is  only  neeeffary  when  the  pox  are  nu- 
merous *. 

It  is  generally  neccflary,  after  the  fmall-pox  are 
*one  oil,  to  purge  the  patient.  If  however  the 
body  has  been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  difeafc,  or  if  butter  milk  and  other  things  of. 
an  opening  nature  have  been  drank  freely  after 
the  height  of  the  fmall-pox,  purging  becomes^ 
lei's  neeeffary;  but  it  ought  never  wholly  to  be 
neglecled. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna 
and  prunes,  with  a  little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweet- 
ened  with  coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties till  it  operates.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced* 
mufl:  take  medicines  of  a  fharper  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, a  child  of  live  or  fix  years  of  age  may  take 
eight  or  ten  grains  of  fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over 
night,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  jalap  in  puv 
next  morning.  This  may  be  wrought  off  witfj 
freih  broth  or  water -gruel,  and  may  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix  days  intervening  be- 
tween each  dofe.     For  children  further  advanced, 

*  Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only 
neceffary  when  the  patient  has  a  great  load  of  fmall-pox,  or  wheii 
the  matter  which  they  contain  is  of  i'o  thin  and  acrid  a  nature, 
that  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  bad  confequences  from  its  being 
too  quickly  refurbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  roafc  of  circulating 
humours. 

and 
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tnd  adults,  the  dofe  muft  be  increafed  in  proportion 
o  the  age  and  conditution  *. 

When  impodhumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox, 
vhich  is  not  ieldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  brought  to 
uppuration  as  foon  as  poilible,  by  means  of  ripening 
)oultices  ;  and  when  they  have  been  opened,  or  have 
)roke  of  their  own  accord,  the  patient  mud  be  purged. 
rhe  Peruvian  bark  and  a  milk  diet  will  likewife  be 
rfeful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a  cough,  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
ymptoms  of  a  confumption,  fucceed  to  the  final  1. 
dox,  the  patient  mud  be  fent  to  a  place  where  the 
lir  is  good,  and  put  upon  a  courfe  of  afles  milk,  with 
fuch  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  direction s 
in  this  cafe,  fee  the  article  Conjunctions. 

OF    INOCULATION. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed  baffles  the 
powers  of  medicine  more  effectually  than  the  fmail- 
pox,  vet  more  may  be  done  before»hand  to  render 
this  difeafe  favourable  than  any  one  we  know,  as 
almod  all  the  danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by 
inoculation.  This  falutary  invention  has  been  known 
in  Europe  above  half  a  century  ;  but,  like  mod 
other  ufeful  difcoveries,  it  has  till  of  late  made  but 
ilow  progrefs.  It  mud  however  be  acknowledged,  to 
the  honour  of  this  country,  that  inoculation  has  met 
with  a  more  favourable  reception  here,  than  among 
any  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  dill  however  far  from 
being  general,  which  we  have  reafon  to  fear  will  be 
the  cafe,  as  long  as  the  pr  aft  ice  continues  in  the  hands 
of  the  faculty. 

*  I  have  of  late  been  accudbmed,  after  the  fmall-pcx,  to  give 
one,  two,  three,  four,  or  rive  grains,  of  calomel,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  over  night,  and  to  work  it,  off  next  morn- 
ing with  a  fuitable  dofe  of  jalap.  Or  the  jalap  and  calomel  may 
be  mixed  together,  and  given  in  the  morning. 

Q^2  No 
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No  difcovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  whilt  the 
praclice,  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Had 
the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as 
a  falhion,  and  not  as  a  medical  difcovery,  or  had  it 
been  praclifed  by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as 
it  is  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it 
had  long  ago  been  univerfal.  The  fears,  the  jealou- 
fies,  the  prejudices,  and  the  oppofite  interefls  of  the 
faculty,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  mod  effectual  ob- 
ftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  any  ialutary  difcovery. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  practice  of  inoculation  never  be- 
came in  any  meafure  general,  even  in  England,  till 
taken  up  by  men  not  brtd  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have  not 
only  rendered  the  praclice  more  'extenfive,  but  like- 
wife  more  fafe,  and  by  acting  under  lefs  reftraint  than 
the  regular  practitioners,  have* taught  them  that  the 
patient'-  danger  arofc,  not  from  the  want  of 

care,  but  from  tl  fs  of  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute 
( the  fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fuperior 
ikill,  either  in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicat- 
ing the  difeafe.  Some  of  them  indeed,  from  a  fordid 
defire  of  engroffing  the  whole  praclice  to  themfelves, 
pretend  to  have  extraordinary  fecrets  or  noftrums  for 
preparing;  perfons  for  inoculation,  which  never  fail 
of  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only  a  pretence  calculated  to 
blind  the  ignorant  and  inattentive.  Common  fenfe 
and  prudence  alone  are  fufTicient  both  in  the  choice  of 
the  fubjecl:  and  management  of  the  operation.  Who- 
ever is  poffeffed  of  thefe  may  perform  this  office  for 
his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  provided 
they  be  in  a  good  Hate  of  health. 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of 
obfervation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  had  more 
opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different 
forms,  lb  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  thofe,i 
generally  reckoned  important  cir  cum  fiances,  of  pre-1 
paring  the  body,    communicating  the  infection  by 

this 
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this  or  the  other  method,  &c.  that  for  feveral  years 
pad  I  have  perfuaded  the  parents  or  nurfes  to  perform 
the  whole  themfelves,  and  have  found  that  method 
followed  with  equal  fuccels,  while  it  is  free  from  many 
inconveniencies  that  attend  the  other  *. 

The  fmall-pox  «may  be  communicated  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  lafety 
and  fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned 
the  practice,  the  women  communicate  the  difeafe  to 
children,  by  opening  a  bit  of  the  (kin  with  a  needle, 
and  putting  into  the  wound  a  little  matter  taken  from 
a  ripe  puftule.  On  the  coafl  of  Barbary  they  pafs 
a  thread  wet  with  the  matter  through  the  fkin  between 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger ;  and  in  fome  of  the  ftates 
of  Barbary,  inoculation  is  performed  by  rubbing  in  the 
variolous  matter  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger, 
or  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  practice  of  com- 
municating the  fmall-pox,  by  rubbing  the  variolous 
matter  upon  the  ikin,  has  been  long  known  in  many 
parts  of  Afia  and  Europe  as  well  as  in  Barbary,  and 
has  generally  gone  by  the  name  of  buying  the  f mall-pox* 

*  A  critical  fituation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  firft  put  me 
upon  trying  this  method.  A  gentleman  who  had  loft  all  his  chil- 
dren except  one  fon  by  the  natural  fmall-pox,  was  determined  to 
have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and  defired  1 
.would  perfuade  the  mother  and  grandmother,  &c.  of  its  propriety. 
But  that  was  impofiible.  They  were  not  to  be  perfuaded,  and 
either  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or  were  determined 
againit  conviction.  It  was  always  a  point  with  me  not  to  perform 
the  operation  without  the  confent  of  the  parties  concerned-  I 
therefore  advifed  the  father,  after  giving  his  fon  a  dofe  or  two  of 
rhubarb,  to  go  to  a  patient  who  had  the  fmall-pox  of  a  good  kind, 
to  open  two  or  three  of  the  puftules,  taking  up  the  matter  with, 
a  little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he  came  home  to  take  his  fon  apart, 
and  give  his  arm  a  flight  fcratch  with  a  pin,  afterwards  to  rub  the 
place  well  with  the  cotton,  and  take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  All 
this  he  punctually  performed  :  a-id  at  the  ufual  period  the  fmall-pox 
made  their  appearance,  which  were  of  an  exceeding  good  kind, 
and  fo  mild  as  not  to  confine  the  boy  an  hour  to  his  bed.  None 
of  the  other  relations  knew  but  the  difeafe  had  come  in  the  natu- 
ral way,  till  the  boy  was  well. 

0.3  The 
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The  prefent  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  flanting  incifions  in  the  arm,  fo 
fuperficial  as  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  fkin  with 
a  lancet  wet  with  from  matter  taken  from  a  ripe  puf- 
tule ;  afterwards  the  wounds  are  doled  up,  and  left 
wichout  any  drefling.  Some  make  ufe  of  a  lancet 
covered  with  the  dry  matter ;  but  this  is  lefs  certain, 
and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  where  frefh  matter 
cannot  be  obtained:  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter 
ought  to  be  moiltened  by  holding  the  lancet  for  fume 
time  in  the  (team  of  warm  water  *. 

Indeed  if  frefh  matter  be  applied  long  enough  to 
the  fkin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at  all. 
Let  a  bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long,  wet  with 
the  matter,  be  immediately  applied  to  the  arm,  mid- 
way between  the  moulder  and  the  elbow,  and  co- 
vered with  a  piece  of  the  common  (ticking  platter, 
and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This  will  feldom 
fail  to  communicate  the  difeafe.  We  mention  this 
method,  becaufe  many  people  are  afraid  of  a  wound  ; 
and  doubtlefs  the  more  eafily  the  operation  can 
be  performed,  it  has  the  greater  'chance  to  become 
general.  Some  people  imagine,  that  the  difcharge 
from  a  wound  leilcns  the  eruption  ;  but  there  is 
no  great  itrefs  to  be  laid  upon  this  notion ;  be- 
fides,  deep  wounds  often  ulcerate,  and  become 
troublefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confidered 
as  a  medical  operation  in  thofe  countries  from  whence 
v/e  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the 
women,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or 
priefts.  In  this  country  the  cuftom  is  ftill  in  its 
infancy  ;  we  make  no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will 

Mr.  Tronchin  communicates  this  difeafe  by  a  little  bit  oi 
thread  dipt  in  the  matter,  which  he  covers  with  a  fmall  bliitering- 
plafter.  This  method  may  no  doubt  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
thofe  cafes  where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the  fight  ol 
any  cutting  inllrument. 

foon 
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1  foon  become  fo  familiar,  that  parents  will  think   no 
;   more  of  inoculating  their  children,  than  at  prefent 
they  do  of  giving  them  a  purge. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to 
render  the  practice  of  inoculation  general  as  the 
clergy,  the  greateft  oppofition  to  it  ftill  arifing  from 
fome  fcruples  of  conference,  which  they  alone  can 
remove.  I  would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only 
to  endeavour  to  remove  the  religious  objections 
which  weak  minds  may  have  to  this  falutary  prac- 
tice, but  to  enjoin  it  as  a  duty,  and  to  point  out  the 
danger  of  neglecting  to  make  ufe  of  a  mean  which 
Providence  has  put  in  our  power,  forfaving  the  lives 
of  our  offspring.  Surely  fuch  parents  as  wilfully 
neglect  the  means  of  faving  their  children's  lives,  are 
as  guilty  as  thofe  who  put  them  to  death.  I  wilh 
this  matter  were  duly  weighed.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  make  allowance  for  human  weaknefs  and 
religious  prejudices  ;  yet  I  cannot  help  recommend- 
ing it,  in  the  warmer!  manner,  to  parents,  to  con- 
fider  how  great  an  injury  they  do  their  children,  by 
neglecting  to  give  them  this  difeafe  in  the  early  period 
if  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifing  from  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  lmall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully 
pointed  out  by  the  learned  Dr.  M'-Kenzie,  in  his 
Hiftory  of   Health  *.     To  thofe  mentioned  by  the 

Doctor 

*  "  Many  and  great, "  fays  this  humane  author,  "  are  the  dan- 
gers attending  the  natural  infection,  from  all  which  the  inoculation 
is  quite  fecure.  The  natural  infection  may  invade  weak  or  diftenv 
pered  bodies,  by  no  means  difpoi'ed  for  its  kindly  reception,  it; 
may  attack  them  at  a  feafon  of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or 
intenfely  cold.  It  may  be  communicated  from  a  fort  of  fmaU-pox; 
impregnated  with  the  utmoft  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  upon 
people  unexpectedly,  when  a  dangerous  fort  is  imprudently  im- 
ported into  a  maritime  place.  It  may  furprife  us  foon  after 
exceffes  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdnefs.  It  may 
likevyife  feize  on  the  innocent  after  indifpenfable  watchings,  harct 

Q_4  labour^ 
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Doclor  we  (hall  only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not  ha4 
the  fmall-pox  in  the  tally  period  of  life  are  not 
only  rendered  unhappy,  b.ut  like.vvife  in  a  great 
meafure  unfit  for  (attaining  many  of  the  mod  v\fc- 
ful  and  important  offices.  Few  people  would  chufe 
even  to  hire  a  fervant  who  had  not  had  the  f mall- 
pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a  (lave,  who  had  the  chance 
of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could  a  phyfician  or 
a  furgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  final  1-pox  himfelf, 
attend  others  under  that  malady  ?  How  deplorable 
is  the  fituation  of  females,  who  arrive  at  matur< 
without  having  had  the  fmall-pox  !  A  woman  with 
child  feldom  iurvives  this  difeafe  :  and  if  an  infant 
happen    to  be  feized  with  the  finail-pox  upon   the 

labour  or  neceffary  journiet.     And   is  Jt   a  trivial  advantage,  that 
all  thefe  unhappy  circumfiancet  can  be  }-  .  by  inoculation  ? 

Ey  inoculation  numbers  an   fan  mity  as  well  as  fiom 

death.  In  the  natural  imallpor,  how  often  are  the  tintir.  features, 
and  the  moll  beautiful  complexions,  luifeuLly  disfigured  ?  V,  ! 
inoculation  larely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears,  even  where  t|ie 
number  of  puftules  on  trie  face  has  been  very  confiderable,  and 
the  iyi-nptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many' other  grievous, 
complaints  that  are  frequently  fubfequent  to  the  natural  fort, 
feldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  alfo  prevent 
thofe  inexprefhble  terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  perfons  who  ne- 
ver had  this  difeafe,  infomuch  that  when  the  fmall-pox  is  epidei 
inical,  entire  villages  are  depopulated,  raarkets  ruined,  and  the 
face  cf  diftrefs  fpread  over  the  whole  country  ?  From  this  terror 
it  ariles,  that  juftice  is  frequently  poflponed,  or  difcouraged,  at 
feffions  or  affizes  where  the  fmall-pox  rage?.  Witneffes  and  juries 
dare  not  appear;  and  by  reafon  of  the  neceffary  abfence  of  fome 
gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are  not  attended 
with  that  reverence  and  fplendour  due  to  their  office  and  merit. 
Does  not  inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent  our  brave  failors 
from  being  feized  with  this  diflemper  on  (hipboard,  where  they 
mufl  quickly  fpread  the  infection  among  fuch  of  the  crew  who 
never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  fcarce  any  chance  to 
efcape,  being  half  ftifled  with  the  clofenefs  of  their  cabins,  and 
£>ut  very  indifferently  nurfed  ?  Laflly,  with  regard  to  the  foldiery, 
the  miferics  attending  thefe  poor  creatures,  when  attacked  bv  the 
fmall-pox  on  a  march,  are  inconceivable,  without  attendance, 
without  lodgings,  without  any  accommodation  ;  fo  that  one  of 
three  commonly  perifhes." 

mother's. 
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mother's  breaft,  who  has  not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf, 
the  fcene  muft  be  diftrefiing !  If  me  continue  to 
iuckle  the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life ; 
and  if  fhe  wean  it,  in  all  probability  it  will  periih. 
How  often  is  the  affectionate  mother  forced  to  leave 
her  houfe,  and  abandon  her  children,  at  the  very 
time  when  her  care  is  moil  neceffary  ?  Yet,  mould 
parental  affection  get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the  con- 
sequences would  often  prove  fatal.  I  have  known 
the  tender  mother  and  her  fucking  infant  laid  in  the 
fame  grave,  both  untimely  victims  to  this  dreadful 
malady.  But  thefe  are  fcenes  too  {hocking  even  to 
mention.  Let  parents  who  run  away  with  their  chil- 
dren to  avoid  the  fmall-pox,  or  who  refufe  to  inocu- 
late them  in  infancy,  confider  to  what  deplorable 
fituations  they  may  be  reduced  by  this  miftaken  ten- 
dernefs ! 

As  the  fmall-pox  is  now  become  an  epidemical  dif- 
eafe in  mod  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other 
choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as 
poflible.  This  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now 
left  in  our  power ;  and  though  it  may  feem  paradoxi- 
cal, the  artificial  method  of  communicating  the  dif- 
eafe, could  it  be  rendered  univerfal,  would  amount 
to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting  it  out.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fmall  confequence,  whether  a  difeafe  be 
entirely  extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as  neither  to 
deftroy  life  nor  hurt  the  constitution  ;  but  that  this 
may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of 
a  doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation 
hardly  deferve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural  way, 
one  in  four  or  five  generally  dies  ;  but  by  inoculation 
not  one  of  a  thoufand.  Nay.  fome  can  boaft  of  hav- 
ing inoculated  ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a 
fmgle  patient. 

I  have  often  wifhed  to  fee  fome  plan  eftablifhed 

for  rendering  this  falutary  practice  univerfal  ;  but  am 

afraid  I  fhall  never  be  fo  happy.     The  difficulties  in- 

3  deed 
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deed  are  many  ;  yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means  im- 
practicable. The  aim  is  great :  no  lefs  than  faving 
the  lives  of  one  fourth  part  of  mankind.  What 
ought  not  to  be  attempted  in  order  to  accomplifh  fo 
deiirable  an  end  ? 

The  firft  ftep  towards  rendering  the  pra&ice  uni- 
verfal,  muff  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices 
againft  it.  This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be 
done  by  the  clergy.  They  muft  not  only  recomm 
it  as  a  duty  to  others,  but  likewife  praclife  it  on  their 
own  children.  Example  will  ever  have  more  influ- 
ence than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  all.     For  this   purpofe  we  wouiJ  mend   it 

to  the  Fdcultv  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor 
gratis.  It  is  hard  that  fo  utcful  a  part  of  mankind 
ihould,  by  their  poverty,  be  excluded  from  filch  a 
benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any 
State  to  render  the  practice  general,  at  lealt  as  far 
as  their  dominion  cxl.  i  not  mean  that  it 

ought  to  be  enforced  by  a  law.  The  beft  way  to 
promote  it  would  be  to  employ  a  fufficient  number 
of  operators  at  the  public  exptnee  to  inoculate  the 
children  of  the  poor.  This  would  only  be  necef- 
fary  till  the  practice  became  general  ;  afterwards 
cuftom,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  laws,  would  oblige  every 
individual  to  inoculate  his  children  to  prevent  re- 
flections. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor 
would  refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators :  this  difficulty 
is  eaiily  removed.  A  fmall  premium  to  enable  mo- 
thers to  attend  their  children  while  under  the  difeafe, 
would  be  a  fufficient  inducement ;  befides,  the  fuccefs 
attending  the  operation  would  foon  banifh  all  objec- 
tions to  it.  Even  confederations  of  profit  would  in- 
duce the  poor  to  embrace  this  plan.  They  often 
bring  up  their  children  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve, 

ancj 
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and  when  they  come  to  be  ufeful,  they  are  matched 
away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great  lofs  of  their  parents, 
and  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  Britifh  legiilature  has  of  late  years  (hewn  great 
attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant-lives,  by  fup- 
porting  the  Foundling-hofpital,  Sec.  But  we  will  ven- 
ture to  fay,  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  fums  laid  out  in 
fupporting  that  inftitution,  had  been  bellowed  towards 
promoting  the  practice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmall- 
pox  among  the  poor,  that  not  only  more  ufeful  lives 
had  been  faved,  but  the  pra&ice  ere  now  ren- 
dered quite  univerfal  in  this  ifland.  It  is  not  to 
be  imagined  what  effect  example  and  a  little  money 
will  have  upon  the  poor  ;  yet,  if  left  to  themfeives, 
they  would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way,  without 
thinking  of  any  improvement.  We  only  mean 
this  as  a  hint  to  the  humane  and  public-fpirited. 
Should  fuch  a  fcheme  be  approved,  a  proper  plan 
might  eafily  be  laid  down  for  the  execution  of 
It. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring 
about,  and  often,  by  the  felfifh  views  and  mifconduct 
of  thofe  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  them,  fail 
of  anfwering  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they  were 
defigned  ;  we  fhall  therefore  point  out  fome  other 
method  by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation  may  be 
extended  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  be- 
come more  numerous.  We  would  therefore  have 
every  parifli  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a  fmall 
annual  falary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of 
the  parifli  at  a  proper  age.  This  might  be  done 
at  a  very  trifling  expence,  and  it  would  enable 
e^ery  one  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  faiutary  in- 
vention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progrefs 
of  inoculation.  The  one  is  a  wifh  to  put  the  evil  day 
as  far  off  as  poiiible.  This  is  a  principle  in  our  na- 
ture ; 
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ture  ;  and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to  be  antici- 
pating a  future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  fo 
averfe  to  it.  But  this  objection  is  fufficiently  anfwered 
by  the  fuccefs.  Who  in  his  fenfes  would  not  prefer  a 
leffer  evil  to-day  to  a  greater  to  morrow,  provided 
they  were  equally  certain  ? 

The  other  obftacle  is  the  fear  of  reflections. 
This  has  a  very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of 
mankind.  Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the 
world  would  blame  them.  This  they  cannot  bear. 
Here  lies  the  difficulty  ;  and,  till  that  be  removed, 
inoculation  will  make  but  fmall  progrefs.  Nothing 
however  can  remove  it  but  cuftom.  Make  the 
practice  fafhionable,  and  all  objections  will  foon 
vanifh.  It  is  fafhion  alone  that  has  led  the  mul- 
titude fince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will 
lead  them  to  the  end.  We  mufl  therefore  call  upon 
the  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  fet  a 
pattern  to  the  red.  Their  example,  though  it  may 
for  fome  time  meet  with  oppohtion,  will  at  length 
prevail. 

I  am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  practice  from 
the  expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended :  this 
is  eafily  obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every 
parifh  ought  to  employ  a  Sutton  or  a  Dimfdale  as 
inoculators.  Thefe  have  by  their  fuccefs  already 
recommended  themfelves  to  crowned  heads,  and 
are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach  ;  but  have  not  others 
an  equal  chance  to  fucceed  ?  They  certainly  have. 
Let  them  make  the  fame  trial,  and  the  difficulties 
will  foon  vanifh.  There  is  not  a  parifh,  and  hardly 
a  village  in  Britain,  deftitute  of  fome  perfon  who  can 
bleed.  But  this  is  a  far  more  difficult  operation,  and 
requires  both  more  fkill  and  dexterity  than  inocu- 
lation. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recom- 
mend the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the 
clergy.  Mod  of  them  know  fomething  of  medi- 
cine. 
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cine.  Almoft  all  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a 
purge,  which  are  all  the  qualifications  nccefiary  for 
the  practice  of  inoculation.  The  priefts  among  the 
lefs  enlightened  Indians  perform  this  office,  and  why 
fhould  a  Chriftian  teacher  think  himfelf  above  it  ? 
Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as  their  fouls,  me- 
rit a  part  of  the  pallor's  care  ;  at  lead  the  greareft 
Teacher  who  ever  appeared  among  men,  feems  to 
have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  re- 
commend it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation 
themfelves.  Let  them  take  any  method  of  com- 
municating the  difeafe  they  pleafe ;  provided  the 
fubjech  be  healthy,  and  of  a  proper  age,  they 
will  feldom  fail  to  fucceed  to  their  wifh,  I  have 
known  many  inftances  even  of  mothers  performing 
the  operation,  and  never  (o  much  as  heard  of  one 
bad  confequence.  A  planter  in  one  of  the  Weil 
India  iilands  is  iaid  to  have  inoculated,  with  his 
own  hand,  in  one  year,  three  hundred  of  his  Haves, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
and  other  unfavourable  circumftances,  all  did  well. 
Common  mechanics  have  often,  to  my  know- 
ledge, performed  the  operation  with  as  good  fuc- 
cefs  as  phyficians.  We  do  not  however  mean  to 
difcourage  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  from 
employing  people  of  fkill  to  inoculate  their  chil- 
dren, and  attend  them  while  under  the  difeafe ; 
but  only  to  fhew,  that  where  fuch  cannot  be  had, 
the  operation  ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be 
neglected. 

Inftead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend 
this  practice,  I  mall  jufl  beg  leave  to  mention  the 
method  which  I  took  with  my  own  fon,  then  an  only 
child.  After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I  ordered 
the  nurfe  to  take  a  bit  of  thread  which  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  wet  with  frem  matter  from  a  pock,  and  to  lay 
it  upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with  a  piece  of  fticking- 

piafter. 
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plafler.  This  remained  on  fix  or  feven  days,  till  li 
was  rubbed  off  by  accident  At  the  ufual  time  the 
fmall-pox  made  their  appearance,  and  were  exceed* 
ingly  favourable.  Surely  this,  which  is  all  that  is 
generally  ncceflary,  may  be  done  without  any  ikill  in 
medicine. 

We  have  been   the  more  full  on  this  fubjett  be- 
caufe  the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended 
to  fociety  by    any    other    means    than  making  the 
practice  general.     While  it  is  confined    to    a   few, 
it  mud  prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.     By  means  of 
it  the  contagion  is  fpread,  and  is  communicated  to 
many  who  might  otherwise  never  have  had  the  dif- 
eafe.     Accordingly  it  is  found  that  nearly  the  fame 
number  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now  as  before  inocu- 
lation was  introduced  ;  and  this  important  difcovery, 
by  which  alone  more  lives  might  be  faved  than  by  all 
the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty,  is  in  a  great  meafure 
loft  by  its  benefits  not  being  extended  to  the  whole 
community  *. 

The.fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  moft  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account 
of  the  weather  being  then  molt  temperate;  but  ir. 
ought  to  be  confidered  that  thefe  are  generally  the 
moft  unhealthy  feafons  of  the  whole  year.  Un- 
doubtedly the  bed  preparation  for  the  difeafe  is  a 
previous  good  date  of  health.*  I  have  always  ob- 
served that  children  in  particular  are  more  fickly  to- 
wards the  end  of  fpring  and  autumn  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for 
the  advantage  of  cool  air,  I  would  propofe  winter 
as  the  moft  proper  feafon  for  inoculation ;  though, 
on  every  other  confideration,  the  fpring  would  feem 
to  be  preferable. 

*  By  a  well-laid  plan  for  extending  inoculation,  more  lives 
might  be  faved  at  a  fmall  expence,  than  are  at  prefent  preferved 
by  all  the  hofpitals  in  England,  which  cod  the  public  fuch  an 
amazing  fum. 

The 
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The  mod  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  between-  three 
and  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the  breait, 
and  where  no  circumftances  forbid  this  practice,  I 
have  no  objection  to  it-  Children,  however,  are  mere 
liable  to  convulfions  at  this  time  than  afterwards ;  be- 
fides,  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurfe,  fhould  the 
child  be  in  danger,  would  not  fail  to  heighten  it  by 
fpoiling  the  milk. 

Children  who  have  conflitutional  difeafes,  mull 
nevertheless  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend 
the  habit  of  body ,;  but  ought  to  be  performed 
at  a  time  when  they  are  moil  healthy.  Accidental 
difeafes  mould  always  be  removed  before  inocula- 
tion. 

It  is  generally  thought  necefTary  to  regulate  the  diet 
for  fome  time  before  the  difeafe  be  communicated. 
In  children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet  is  fel- 
dom  neceflary,  their  food  being  commonly  of  the 
molt  fimple  and  wholefomekind,  as  milk,  water  pap, 
weak  broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and 
white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accuflomed  to  a  richer 
diet,  who  are  of  a  grofs  habit,  or  abound  with  bad 
humours.,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a  fpare  diet  before 
they  are  inoculated.  Their  food  mould  be  of  a  light 
cooling  nature,  and  their  drink  whey,  butter-milk, 
and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  pre- 
paration but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought 
to  be  fuited  to  the  age, and  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  fuccefs  of  inoculators  does  not  depend 
on  the  preparation  of  their  patients,  but  on  their 
management  of  them  while  under  the  difeafe.  Their 
conflant  care  is  to  keep  them  cool,  "and  their  bodies 
gently  open,  by  which  means  the  fever  is  kept 
low,  and  the  eruption  greatly  lefTened.  The  dan- 
ger is  feldom  great  when  the  puftuJes  are  few  ;  and 
their  number  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  fever 
y  which 
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which  precedes  and  attends  the  eruption.  Hence  the 
chief  fecret  of  inoculation  confilts  in  regulating  the 
eruptive  fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept  fufficientl? 
low  by  the  methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpects 
the  fame  as  under  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  pa- 
tient muft  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  fhould  be  light, 
and  his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any 
bad  fymptoms  appear,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe, 
they  mult  be  treated  in  the  fame  'way  as  directed  in 
the  natural  fmall-pox.  Purging  is  not  lefs  ne- 
cefTary  after  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation  than  in 
the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected. 


CHAP.     XXIV. 
OF    THE    MEASLES. 

THE  mealies  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a  great  af- 
finity to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the  fame 
quarter  of  the  world,  are  both  infectious,  and  feldom 
attack  the  fame  perfon  more  than  once.  The  mealies 
are  moil  common  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally 
difappear  in  fummer.  The  difeafe  itfelf,  when  pro- 
perly managed,  feldom  proves  fatal ;  but  its  confe- 
quences  are  often  very  troublefome. 

CAUSE. This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox,  pro- 
ceeds from  infection,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous 
according  to  the  conltitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  mealies,  like  other  fe- 
vers, are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold,    with    ficknefs,    and    lofs    of  appetite.     The 

tongue 
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tongue  is  white,  but  generally  moid.  There  is  a 
Ihort  cough,  a  heavinefs  of  the  head  and  eyes, 
drowfmefs,  and  a  running  at  the  nofe.  Some- 
times indeed  the  cough  does  not  come  before  the 
eruption  has  appeared.  There  is  an  inflammation 
and  heat  in  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  a  defluxion 
of  (harp  rheum,  and  great  acutenefs  of  fenfation, 
fo  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light  without  paim 
The  eye-lids  frequently  fwell  fo  as  fo  occafion 
blindnefs.  The  patient  generally  complains  of  his 
throat ;  and  a  vomiting  or  loofenefs  often  precedes 
the  eruption.  The  (tools  in  children  are  commonly 
greenifh  ;  they  complain  of  an  itching  of  the  fkin, 
and  are  remarkably  ptevifh.  Bleeding  at  the  nofe 
is  common,  both  before  and  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling 
flea-bites,  appear,  firft  upon  the  face,  then  upon 
the  bread,  and  afterwards  on  the  extremities :  thefe 
may  be  diftinguiihed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their 
fcarcely  rifing  above  the  (kin.  The  fever,  cough, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  inftead  of  being  removed 
by  the  eruption,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  are  rather  in- 

.^d ;  but  the  vomiting  generally  ceafes. 
■  About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the.  mealies  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the 
face,  and  afterwards  upon  the  body ;  fo  that  by  the 
ninth  day  they  entirely  difappear.  The  fever,  how- 
ever, and  difficulty  of  breathing,  often  continue,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  patient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a  re- 
gimen. Petechise,  or  purple  fpots,  may  likewife  be 
occafioned  by  this  error. 

A  violent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the  mealies  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  patient's  life  is  in  imminent 
danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  mealies  generally  expire  about 
the  ninth  day  from  the  invafion,  and  are  commonly 

R  carrie4 
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carried  off  by  a  peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

The  mod  favourable  fymptoms  are  a  moderate 
loofenefs,  a  moilt  ikln,  and  a  plentiful  difcharge  of 
urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the 
patient  is  feized  with  a  delirium,  he  is  in  the  greatelfe 
danger.  11  the  mealies  turn  too  foon  of  a  pale  co- 
lour, it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo 
great  weaknefs,  vomiting,  reftleffnefs,  and  difficult^ 
of  fwallowing;  Purple  or  black  fpots  appearing 
among  the  mealies  are  very  unfavourable.  When 
a  continual  cough,  with  hoarfenefs,  fucceeds  the  did 
eafe,  there  is  realbn  to  fufpect  an  approaching  con- 
iumption  of  the  lungs. 

Our  bufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  affift  Nature,  by 
proper  cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  eruption,  if 
her  efibrts  be  too  languid  ;  but  when  they  are  too 
violent  they  muft  be  retrained  by  evacuations,  and 
cool  diluting  drinks,  &c.  We  ought  likewile  to 
endeavour  to  appeafe  the  molt  urgent  fymptoms, 
as  the  cough,  reftleiTnefs,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing- 

REGIMEN. Ihe   cool   regimen  is   necedary 

here  as  well  as  in  the  (mall-pox.  The  food  too  muft 
be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids  however 
do  not  anfwer  fo  well  in  the  mealies  as  in  the 
fmall-pox,  as  they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough. 
Small-beer  likewife,  though  a  good  drink  in  the  j 
fmall-pox,  is  here  improper.  The  moll:  fuitable 
drinks  are  decoctions  of  liquorice  with  marftfmai 
low  roots  and  farfaparilla,  infulions  of  linfeed  or  of  j 
the  flowers  of  elder,  balm-tea,  clarified  whey,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe,  if  the  patient  be  cof- 
tive,  may  be  fweetened  with  honey  ;  or  if  that  ihould 
difagrce  with  the  ftomach,  a  little  manna  may  occa- 
sionally be  added  to  them. 

MEM- 
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MEDICINE. The  mealies  being  an  inflam- 
matory difeafe,  without  any  critical  difcharge  of  mat- 
ter, as  in  the  fmall-pox,  bleeding  is  commonly  necef- 
fary,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with  diffi- 
culty or'  breathing,  and  great  cpprellioii  of  the  bread:. 
But  if  the  difeafe  be  of  a  mild  kind3  bleeding  may  be 
omitted  *. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
Water  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever, 
and  to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting. 
When  there  is  a  tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak  ca- 
momile-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  drynefs 
of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patient 
may  hold  his  head  over  the  (team  of  warm  water,  and 
draw  the  (team  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a  little  fpermac^ti  and  fugar- 
candy  pounded  together ;  or  take  now  and  then  a 
fpoonful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with  fugar-candy 
diflblved  in  it.  Thefe  will  foften  the  throat,  and  re- 
lieve the  tickling  cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  afTumes  new 
vigour,  and  there  appears  great  danger  of  fuffocation, 
the  patient  muff  be  bled  according  to  his  ftrength, 
and  bliftering-plafters  applied,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where,  if 
an  inflammation  mould  fix  itfelf,  the  patient's  life  will 
be  in  imminent  danger. 

In  cafe  the  mealies  mould  fuddenly  difappear,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  purfue  the  fame  method  which 
we  have  recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  recede. 
The  patient  mull  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cor- 
dials.     Bliitering-plafters    mud  be   applied   to   the 

*  I  do  cot  know  any  difeafe  wherein  bleeding  is  more  neceiTary 
than  in  the  meafles,  especially  when  the  fever  runs  high  ;  in  this 
cafe  I  have  always  found  it  relieve  the  patient. 

II  2  legs 
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legs  and  arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with  warm 
flannels.  Warm  poultices  may  like  wife  be  applied  to 
the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient's 
drink  mould  be  fharpencd  with  fpirits  of  vitriol ;  and 
if  the  putrid  fymptoms  incrcafe.  the  Peruvian  bark 
muff  be  adminiflered  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed 
in  the  fm  all  -pox. 

Opiates  are  fome times  ncccffiry,  but  mould  never 
be  given  except    in    cafes   of  extreme  reftleffnefs,  a 
:U  loofenefs,  or  wh.  h  is  very  trouble- 

ionic.-  For  children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies  is  fufii- 
cienr.  A  tea-spoonful  or  two  may  be  occailonally 
given,  according  to  the  patient's  age,  or  the  violence 
of  the  fymptom 

After  the  mealies  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  purged.  This  may  be  conducted  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  in  thefmall-pox. 

.  violent  loofenefs  fucceeds  the  mealies,  it  may 
be  checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a  gentle  dole  of 
rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night ; 
but  if  tliefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldom 
fail  to  have  that  effect. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  mould  be 
careful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food  for  fome 
time  ought  to  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
their  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an  opening  na- 
ture, as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch  like.  They 
ought  alfo  to  beware  of  expofing  themfelves  too 
foon  to  the  cold  air,  led  a  fuffocating  catarrh, 
an  afthma,  or  a  confumption  of  the  lungs,  ihould 
enfue. 

Should  a  cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and. 
other  fymptoms  of  a  confumption,  remain  after  the 
meafles,  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  be  fre- 
quently let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient's 
itrength  and  conilitution  will  permit.  He  ought  like-, 
wife  to   drink  ailes  milk,  to  remove  to  a  free  ";~    m 
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in  a  large  town,  and  to  ride  daily  on  horfeback.  He 
mud:  keep  clofe  to  a  diet  confiding  of  milk  and  ve- 
getables ;  and  laftty,  if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  let  him 
remove  to  a  warmer  climate  *. 


OF   THE   SCARLET   FEVER. 

The  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of 
the  patient's  fkin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged 
with  red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  the 
year,  but  is  mod  common  towards  the  end  of 
fammer ;  at  which  time  it  often  feizes  whole  fami- 
lies ;  children  and  young  perfons  are  moil  fubjecl: 
to  it. 

It  begins  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and  fhi- 
vering,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards 
the  Ikin  is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broad- 
er, more  florid,  and  lefs  uniform  than  the  mealies. 
They  continue  two  or  three  days,  and  then  difap- 
pearj  after  which  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-fkin,  falls 
off. 

*  Attempts  have  been  made  to  communicate  the  meafles,  as 
well  as  the  fma!l-pox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt  but 
in  time  the  practice  may  fucceed.  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh  fays, 
he  communicated  the  difeafeby  the  blood.  Others  have  tried  this 
method,  and  have  not  found  it  fucceed.  Some  think  the  difeafe 
would  be  more  certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  ikin  of  a 
patient  who  has  the  meafles  with  cotton,  and  afterwards  applying 
the  cotton  to  a  wound  as  in  the  fmall-pox  ;  while  others  recom- 
mend a  bit  of  flannel  which  had  been  applied  to  the  patient's 
Ikin,  all  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards  laid  upon  the 
arm  or  leg  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  infection  is  to  be  communi- 
cated. There  is  no  doubt  but  this  difeafe,  as  well  as  the  fmall-pox, 
may  be  communicated  various  ways  ;  the  moil  probable,  how- 
ever, is  either  from  cotton  rubbed  upon  the  ikin,  as  mentioned 
above,  or  by  introducing  a  little  of  the  fharp  humour  which  dif- 
tils  from  the  eyes  of  the  patient  into  the  blood.  It  is  agreed  ou 
all  hands,  that  fuch  patients  as  have  been  inoculated  had  the  dif- 
eafe very  mildly  ;  we  therefore  wifh  the  practice  were  more  gene- 
fa]!  as  the  meafles  have  of  late  become  very  fatal. 
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There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in  this 
difeafe.  The  patient  ought  however  to  keep  within 
doors,  to  abflain  from  fleih,  flrong  liquc  rs,  and  cor. 
dials,  and  to  drink  freely  of"  cool  diluting  liquors. 
If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  body  muft  be  kept  gently 
open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb.  A  fcruple  of  the  former,  with  five 
grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  thrice  a-day,  or 
oftener,  if  neceffary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes  feized 
at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  with  a  kind  of  flupor 
and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe  the  feet  and  legs 
mould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  a  large  blifterinjjl 
plafler  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a  dole  of  the  fyrup 
of  poppies  given  every  night  till  the  patient  re- 
covers  *. 

Thefcarlet  fever  however  is  not  always  of  fo  mild 
a  nature^  It  is  iometime§  attended  with  put:  id  or  ma- 
lignant fymptoms,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous. In  the  malignant  icarlet  fever  the  patient  is 
not  only  affeclcd  with  coldnefs  and  (hivering,  but  with 
languor,  ficknefs.  and  great  oppreilion  ;  to  thefe  fuc- 
ceed  excellive  heat,  naulea,  and  vomiting,  with  a 
fotenefs  of  the  throat ;  the  pulfe  is  extremely  quick, 
both  fmall  and  depreffed  ;  the  breathing  frequent  and 
laborious;  the  fkin  hot,  but  not  quite  dry  ;  the  tongue 
moiit,  and  covered  with  a  whitirn  mucus  ;  the  tonsils 
inflamed  and  ulcerated.  When  the  eruption  appears, 
it  brings  no  relief;  on  the  contrary,  the  fymptoms 
generally  grow  worfe,  and  frelh  ones  come  on,  as 
purging,  delirium,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  is  miflaken  for  a  fimple  in- 
flammation, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings, 
purging  and  cooling  medicines,  it  generally  pr  ves 
fatal.  The  only  medicines  that  can  be  depended 
on  in  this  cafe  are  cordials  and  analeptics,  as  the 

*  Sydenham, 
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Peruvian  bark,  wine,  make-root,  and  the  like. 
The  treatment  mud  be  in  general  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  putrid  fever,  or  of  the  malignant  ulcerous  fore 
throat  *. 

OF    THE    BILIOUS   FEVER. 

When  a  continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fe- 
ver is  accompanied  with  a  frequent  or  copious  eva- 
cuation of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  ftool,  the  fever 
is  denominated  bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever 
generally  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  fum- 
mer,  and  ceafes  towards  the  approach  of  winter.  It 
is  moil  frequent  and  fatal  in  warm  countries, 
efpecially  where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  and  when  great 
rains  are  fucceeded  by  fultry  heats.  Perfons  who 
work  without  doors,  lie  in  camps,  or  who  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  night  air,  are  moil  liable  to  this  kind 
of  fever. 

If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the 
beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  be  necefTary  to 
bleed,  and  to  put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  di- 
luting regimen  recommended  in  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  faline  draught  may  likewife  be  fre- 
quently adminiflered,  and  the  patient's  body  kept 
open  by  clyflers  or  mild  purgatives.  But  if  the  fever 
fhould  remit  or  intermit,  bleeding  will  feldom  be  ne- 
cefTary. In  this  cafe  a  vomit  may  be  adminiflered, 
and,  if  the  body  be  bound,  a  gentle  purge ;  after 
which  the  Peruvian  bark  will  generally  complete  the 
cure. 

*  In  the  year  1774,  during  winter,  a  very  had  fpecies  of  tins 
fever  prevailed  in  Edinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly  among  yoyjig 
people.  The  eruption  was  generally  accompanied  with  a  qiiirj- 
fey,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  were  fo  blended  with  others 
of  a  putrid  nature,  as  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe  very 
difficult.  Many  of  the  patients,  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever, 
were  afflicted  with  large  fweliings  of  the  fubmaxillary  glands,  and 
BOta  few  had  a  fuppuratioa  in  one  or  both  car$. 
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In  cafe  of  a  violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  mufb 
be  fupported  with  chicken  broths,  jellies  of  hartf. 
horn,  and  the  like  ;  and  he  may  ufc  the  white  dc* 
cociion  for  his  ordinary  drink  *.  If  a  bloody  flux 
fhould  accompany  this  fever,  it  mult  be  treated  in 
the  manner  recommended  under  the  article  Dyfen* 
iery. 

When  there  is  a  burning  heat,  and  the  patient  does 
net  fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by  giv- 
ing him,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  a  table-ipoonful 
of  Mindererus's  fpirit  f  mixed  in  a  cup  of  his  ordi- 
nary drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous, 
malignant,  or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fomctimes 
the  cafe,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  directed  under  thefe  difeafes. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  neceflary  to  pre- 
vent a  relapfe.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpe-. 
cially  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  fome  time  after 
he  is  well.  He  mould  likewife  abftain  from  all 
trafhy  fruits,  new  liquors,  and  every  kind  of  flatu* 
lent  aliment. 


CHAP.    XXV. 

OF      THE      ERYSIPELAS,      or     St. 
ANTHONY'S   FIRE. 

'THHIS  difeafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is 

•*-     called  the  rofc^  attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of 

life,  but  is  molt  common  between  the  age  of  thirty 

*   See  Appendix,  White  DecoBlon. 
f  See  Appendix,  Spirit  of  Minder er us. 
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and  forty.  Perfons  of  a  fanguine  or  plethoric  habit 
are  mod  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people, 
and  pregnant  women ;  aryi  fuch  as  have  once  been 
afflicted  with  it  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  primary-  difeafe,  and  at  other  times 
only  a  fymptom  of  fome  other  malady.  Every  part 
of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  eryfipelas, 
but  it  mod  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpe- 
cially  the  latter.  It  is  moil  common  in  autumn,  or 
when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES.^ The  eryfipelas   may  be  occafioned 

by  violent  paflions  or  affections  of  the  mind ;  as 
fear,  anger,  kc.  When  the  body  has  been  heated 
to  a  great  degree,  and  is  immediately  expofed  to 
the  cold  air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration  is  fuddenly 
checked,  an  eryfipelas  will  often  enfue  *.  It  may 
alfo  be  occafioned  by  drinking  to  exefs,  by  continu- 
ing too  long  in  a  warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that 
overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  evacua- 
tions be  obftructed,  or  in  too  fmall  quantitv,  it  may 
caufe  an  eryfipelas.  The  fame  effect  will  follow  from 
the  floppage  of  artificial  evacuations  \  as  iflues,  fetons, 
or  the  like, 

SYMPTOMS. The    eryfipelas    attacks    with 

fevering,  third,  Iofs  of  ftrength,  pain  in  the  head 
and  back,  heat,  refllefTnefs,  and  a  quick  pulfe ;  to 
which  may  be  added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a 
delirium.  On  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the 
part  fwells,  becomes  red,  and  fmall  puflules  appear ; 
at  which  time  the  fever  generally  abates. 

*  The  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  difeafe 
a  hlajly  and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind,  as 
they  term  it.  The  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  reft  them, 
when  warm  and  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  ground,  where  they 
fall  afleep,  and  he  fo  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occalions  the 
■eryfipelas.  This  difeafe  may  indeed  proceed  from  other  caufes, 
but  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occa- 
fioned by  cold  caught  after  the  body  has  been  greatly  heated  or 
fatigued, 

When 
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When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  con- 
tiguous fwell,  the  fkin  fliines ;  and,  if  the  pain  be 
violent,  it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear 
to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red, 
and  the  fkin  is  covered  with  fmall  puftules  filled  with 
clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  clofed 
with  a  fwelling  ;  and  there  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing. 
If  the  mouth  and  noflrils  be  very  dry,  and  the  patient 
drowfy,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  an  inilammation  of 
the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  afreets  the  bread,  it  fwells  and 
becomes  exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is 
apt  to  fuppurate.  There  is  a  violent  pain  in  the  arm- 
pit on  the  fide  affected,  where  an  abfeefs  is  often 
formed. 

If  in  a  day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the  heat 
and  pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow, 
and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  fcalcs,  the 
danger  is  over. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affects  a 
very  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great. 
If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a  livid  or  black,  it 
will  end  in  a  mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflamma- 
tion cannot  be  difcuffed,  but  comes  to  a  fuppura- 
tion;  in  which  cafe  fiftuias,  a  gangrene,  or  mortinV 
cation  often  enfue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  fometimes  with  a  delirium  and  great! 
drowfinefs.     They  generally  die  about  the  feventh  or 
eighth  day. 

REGIMEN. In    the    eryfipelas    the    patient : 

mull  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either, 
of  thefe  extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which 
is  always  to  be  guarded  againft.  When  the  difeafe,1 
is  mild,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  keen  the  patient  within 

doors, 
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doors,  without  confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  pro- 
mote th   perfpiration  by  diluting  drinks,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  flender,  and  of  a  moderately 
cooling  ana  moiilening  quality,  as  groat  gruel,  pa- 
nado,  chicken  or  barley  broth,  with  cooling  herbs 
ana  fruits,  &c.  avoiding  flefli,  fifh,  flrong  drink, 
fpices,  pickies.  and  all  other  things  that  may  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood  ;  the  drink  may  be  barley- 
water  ;  an  infufion  of  elder-flowers,  common  whey, 
and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the 
jiatient  mud  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other 
pings  o'  a  cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  fago- 
gruc!,  with  a  little  wine,  and  nourifhing  broths,  ta- 
ken in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great 
care,  however,  mud  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE, In    this   difeafe   much  .  mifchief 

is  often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external 
applications.  People,  when  they  fee  an  inflamma- 
tion, immediately  think  that  fomething  ought  to 
be  applied  to  it.  This  indeed  is  neceflary  in  large 
phlegmons ;  but  in  an  eryfipelas  the  fafer  courfe  is 
to  apply  nothing.  Almoit  all  ointments,  falves,  and 
plafters,  being  of  a  greafy  nature,  tend  rather  to  ob- 
ftrucl  and  repel,  than  promote  any  difcharge  from 
the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it  is 
neither  fafe  to  promote  a  fuppuration,  nor  to  repel 
the  matter  too  quickly.  The  eryfipelas  in  many 
refpedts  refembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated 
with  the  greateft  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft 
flannel,  are  the  fafefl  applications  to  the  part.  Thefe 
not  only  defend  it  from  the  external  air,  but  likewife 
promote  the  perfpiration,  which  has  a  great  tendency 
to  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland  the  common 
people  generally,  apply  a  mealy  c>oth  to  the  parts 
affe&ed,  which  is  far  from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas  ;  but  this 
(ikewife  requires  caution.     If  however  the  fever  be 
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high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient 
vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed ;  but  the  quan- 
tity mufl  be  regulated  by  thefe  circumftances,  and 
the  operation  repeated  as  the  fymptoms  may  require. 
If  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  flrong  liquors, 
and  the  difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfolutely 
neceffary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  diteafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has 
an  excellent  effect.  It  tends  to  make  a  derivation 
from  the  head,  and  feldom  fails,  to  relieve  the  patient. 
When  bathing  proves  ineffectual,  poultices,  or  fharp 
fmapifms,  may  be  applied  to  the  foles  of  the  feet, 
for  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife 
neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  ef- 
fected by  emollient  clyfters,  or  mi  a  11  dofes  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb.  Some  indeed  recommend  very  large 
dofes  of  nitre  in  the  eryfipelas ;  but  nitre  feldom  fits 
eafy  on  the  (tomach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It  is 
however  one  of  the  beft  medicines  when  the  fever  and 
inflammation  run  high.  Half  a  drachm  of  it,  with 
four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in  the 
patient's  ordinary  drink,  four  times  a  day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and 
feizes  the  head  fo  as  to  occafion  a  delirium  or  ftupor, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  open  the  body.  If  clyfters 
and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  effecl,  ftronger 
ones  muf*  be  given.  Bliftering  plafters  muff  likewife 
be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  fharp 
cataplafms  laid  to  the  foles  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcuffed,  and 
the  part  has  a  tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be 
proper  to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done 
by  the  application  of  ripening  poultices,  with  faffron, 
warm  fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
fhews   a  tendency    to   mortification,    the    Peruvian 

bark 
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bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  It  may  be  taken  along 
with  acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmali-pox,  or 
in  any  other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient. 
It  muft  not  however  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient's 
life  is  at  frake.  A  drachm  may  be  given  every  two 
hours,  if  the  fymptoms  be  threatening,  and  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  or  the 
tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the 
part,  and  frequently  renewed.  It  may  likewiie  be 
proper  in  this  cafe  to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark,  or 
to  foment  the  part  affected  with  a  ftrong  decoction 
of  it. 

In 'what  is  commonly  called  the  fcorbutk  eryfipelasy 
which  continues  for  a  confiderable  time,  it  will  only 
be  neceffary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things 
as  purify  the  blood  and  promote  the  perfpiration. 
Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by 
opening  medicines,  the  decoction  of  woods  *  may 
be  drank,  after  which  a  courfe  of  bitters  will  be 
proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  ery- 
fipelas  ought  carefully  to  guard  againft  all  violent 
pafiions ;  to  abftain  from  ft rong  liquors,  and  all  fat, 
vifcid,  and  highly-nouriming  food,.  They  fhould 
likewife  take  fufficient  exercife,  carefully  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food  fhould 
confift  chiefly  of  milk,  and  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and 
roots,  as  are  of  a  cooling  quality  ;  and  their  drink 
ought  to  be  fmall  beer,  whey,  butter  milk,  and  fuch 
like.  They  mould  never  fuller  themfelves  to  be  long 
coftive.  If  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  fuitable  diet, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  frequently  a  gentle  dofe  of 
rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the  lenitive  electuary,  or 
fome  other  mild  purgative. 

*   See  Appendix,  DccGcihn  of  IWcds. 

C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.    XXVI. 

OF  THE  PHRENITI3,   or  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  BRAIN. 

THIS  is  fometimes  a  primary  difeafe,  but  oftener 
only  a  fymptorn  of  fome  other  malady  ;  as  the 
inflammatory,  eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &c.  It  is 
very  common,  however,  as  a  primary  difeafe  in  warm 
climates,  and  is  mod  incident  to  perfons  about  the 
prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The  paflionate,  the  itudious, 
and  thofe  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  irritable  in  a  high 
degree,  are  moll:  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by 

night  watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard 
ftudy :  it  may  likevvife  proceed  from  hard  drinking, 
anger,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occafioned  by 
the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations ;  as  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  the  cuftomary  difcharges  of  women,  &c. 
Such  as  imprudently  expofe  themfelves  to  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  efpecially  by  fleeping  without  doors, in  a  hot 
feafon,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  are  often  fud- 
denly  feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fo  as 
to  awake  quite  delirious.  When  repellents  are  im- 
prudently ufed  in  an  eryfipelas,  an  inflammation  of 
the  brain  is  fometimes  the  confequence.  It  may  like^ 
wife  be  occafioned  by  external  injurie  ,  as  blows  or 
bruifes  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  fymptoms  which  ufually 

precede  a  true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are  pain  of 
the  head,  redneis  of  the  eyes,  a  violent  flufhing 
of  the  face,  diiturbed  fleep,  or  a  total  want  of  it, 
great  drynefs  of  the  fkin,  coflivenefs,  a  retention  of 
urine,  a  fmall  dropping  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  Ting- 
ing of  the  ears,  and  extreme  fenfibility  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem. 

When 
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When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms 
in  general  are  iimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular, 
and  trembling ;  but  fometimes  it  is  hard  and  con- 
tracted. When  the  brain  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the 
pulfe  is  always  foft  and  low  ;  but  when  the  inflam- 
mation only  affects  the  integuments  of  the  brain,  viz. 
the  dura  and  pia  matter,  it  is  hard.  A  remarkable 
quicknefs  of  hearing  is  a  common  fymptom  of  this 
difeafe  ;  but  that  feldom  continues  long.  Another 
ufual  fymptom  is  a  great  throbbing  or  puliation  in 
the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples.  Though  the 
tongue  is  often  black  and  dry,  yet  the  patient  feldom 
complains  of  thirft,  and  even  refufes  drink.  The 
mind  chiefly  runs  upon  fuch  objects  as  have  before 
made  a  deep  impreflion  on  it ;  and  fometimes,  from 
a  fullen  filence,  the  patient  becomes  all  of  a  fudden 
quite  outrageous. 

A  conftant  trembling  and  ftarting  of  the  tendons 
is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  a  fuppreflion 
of  urine;  a  total  want  of  fleep;  a  conftant  fpitting  ; 
a  grinding  of  the  teeth;  which  lafl  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  convulfion.  When  a  phrenicis 
fucceeds  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  the  in- 
terlines, or  of  the  throat,  &c.  it  is  owing  to  a  tranf- 
lation  of  the  difeafe  from  thefe  parts  to  the  brain,  and 
generally  proves  fatal.  This  fhews  the  neceflity  of 
proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger  of  repellants  in  all 
inflammatory  difeafes. 

The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a  free  perfpiration, 
a  copious  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the 
bleeding  piles,  a  plentiful  difcharge  of  urine,  which 
lets  fall  a  copious  fediment.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is 
carried  off  by  a  loofenefs,  and  in  women  by  an  ex- 
ceflive  flow  of  the  menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a  few  days, 
it  requires  the  raoft  fpeedy  applications.  When  ic 
is  prolonged,  or   improperly   treated,   it  fometimes 

ends 
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ends  in  madnefs,  or  a  kind  of  ftupidity  which  contU 
nues  for  life. 

In  the  care,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended 
to,  viz.  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  and  to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the 
head. 

REGIMEN. The  patient   ought   to  be  kept 

very  quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
affects  the  fenfes,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe.  Even  two  much  light  is  hurt- 
ful;  for  which  reafbn  the  patient's  chamber  ought 
to  be  a  little  darkened,  and  he  lhould  neither  be 
kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not  however  neceilary 
to  exclude  the  company  of  an  agreeable  friend,  as 
this  has  a  tendency  to  footh  and  quiet  the  mind. 
Neither  ought  the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in 
the  dark,  left  it  fliould  occafion  a  gloomy  melan- 
choly, which  is  too  often  the  confequence  of  this 
difeafe. 

The  patient  mud,  as  far  as  poflible,  b«  foothed 
and  humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradiction  will 
ruffle  his  mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even 
when  he  calls  for  things  which  are  not  to  be  ob* 
tained,  or  which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to 
be  pofitively  denied  them,  but  rather  put  off  with 
the  promife  of  having  them  as  foon  as  they  can  be 
obtained,  or  by  fome  other  excufe.  A  little  of 
any  thing  that  the  mind  is  fet  upon,  though  not 
quite  proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  lefs  than  a  po- 
fitive  refuial.  In  a  word,  whatever  he  was  fond  of, 
or  ufed  to  be  delighted  with,  when  in  health,  may 
here  be  tried;  as  pleafing  ftories,  foft  mufic,  or 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  footh  the  paffions  and 
compofe  the-  mind.  Boerhaave  propofes  feveral 
mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe ;  as  the 
foft  noife  of  water  diftilling  by  drops  into  a  bafon, 
and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any  i 
uniform  ibund3  if  low  and  continued,  has  a  tend- 
ency 
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encv  to  procure  fleep,  and  confequently  may  be  of 
fervice. 

The  aliment  ou^ht  to  be  light,  confiding  chiefly 
of  farinaceous  fubftances ;  as  panado,  and  water- 
gruel,  (harpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of 
lemons,  ripe  fruits  roafled  or  boiled,  jellies,  preferves, 
&c.  The  drink  fmall,  diluting,  and  cooling ;  as 
whey,  barley-water,  or  decoctions  of  barley  and  ta- 
marinds, which  latter  not  only  render  the  liquor  more 
palatable,  but  likewife  more  beneficial,  as  they  are  of 
an  opening  nature. 

MEDICINE In  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 

nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient  than  a 
free  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  When  this 
comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
flopped,  but  rather  promoted,  by  applying  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water  to  the  part.  When  bleeding 
at  the  nofe  does  not  happen  fpontaneoufly,  it  may  be 
provoked,  by  putting  a  ftraw,  or  any  other  fharp  body 
up  the  noftril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
the  head :  but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be 
performed,  we  would  recommend  in  its  flead  bleeding 
in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient's  pulfe  and 
fpirits  are  fo  low,  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding  with 
the  lancet,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples. 
Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the  blood  more  gradually, 
but  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the  part  affected,  ge- 
nerally give  more  immediate  relief. 

A  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  haernorrhoJJal 
veins  is  likewife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been 
fubjecl  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  difcharge 
has  been  flopped,  every  method  muff  be  tried  to 
reflore  it ;  as  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  parts, 
fitting  over  the  fleams  of  warm  water,  (harp  cly- 
fters,  or  fuppofitories  made  of  honey,  aloes,  and 
rock-falt. 

S  If 
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If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned  by 
the  ftoppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial, 
as  the  menfes,  iflues,  fetons,  or  fuch  like,  all  means 
muft  be  ufed  to  reftore  them  as  foon  as  poflible,  or  to 
fubftitute  others  in  their  Head. 

The  patient's  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  ftimu- 
lating  clyfters  or  fniart  purges  ;  and  fmall  quantities 
of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink. 
Two  or  three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dan- 
gerous,  may  be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  head  mould  be  fbaved  and  frequently  rubbed 
with  'vinegar  and  rofe- water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this 
mixture  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  wa- 
ter, and  foft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kept 
conflantly  applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafc  proves  obftinate,  and  does  not  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceifary  to  apply  a 
bliftering  plafter  over  the  whole  head. 


CHAP.     XXVII. 

OF      THE      OPHTHALMIA,      or     INFLAM- 
MATION   OF    THE    EYES. 

TH  I  S  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external 
injuries;  as  blows,  burns,  bruifes,  and  the 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  duft,  quick- 
lime, or  other  fubfrances,  getting  into  the  eyes.  It 
is  often  caufed  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  eva- 
cuations ;  as  the  healing  of  old  fores,  drying  up  of 
irTues,  the  fupprefTing  of  gentle  morning  fweats,  or 
of  the  fweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  Long  expofure 
to  the  night  air,  efpecially  in  cold  northerly  winds, 
2  or 
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or  whatever  fuddenly  checks  the  perforation,  efpe* 
pall)  after    :  \  has  been  much  heated,  is  very 

apr  to  cau:  .   Qammation  of  the  eyes.     Viewing 

fnov.  or  0  ite  bodies  for  a  long  time,  or  looking 

fedfaftb  at  the  fun,  a  clear  fire,  or  any  bright  objecl, 
will  likewi  e  occafion  this  malady.  A  fudden  tranfi- 
tion  from  darknefs  to  very  bright  light  will  often  have 
the  fame  effect. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  than  night-watching,  efpecialiy 
reading  or  writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  and  excefs  of  venery,  are  likewife 
very  hurtful  to  the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  me- 
tals, and  of  feveral  kinds  of  fuel,  are  alfo  perni- 
cious. Sometimes  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
proceeds  from  a  venereal  taint,  and  often  from  a 
icrophulous  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  likewife  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning  inwards, 
and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  epi- 
demic, efpecialiy  after  wet  feafons  ;  and  I  have  fre- 
quently known  it  prove  infectious,  particularly  to 
thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  patient. 
It  may  be  occafioned  by  moid  air,  or  living  in  low 
damp  houfes,  efpecialiy  in  perfons  who  are  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  fuch  fituations.  In  children  it  often  pro- 
ceeds from  imprudently  drying  up  of  fcabbed  heads,, 
a  running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other  difcharge  of 
that  kind.  Inflammations  of  the  eyes  often  fucceed 
the  fmall-pox  or  mealies,  efpecialiy  in  children  of  a 
fcrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS. An  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is 

attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  rednefs,  and  fwelling. 
The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light,  and  fome- 
times  he  feels  a  pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eyes  were 
pierced  with  a  thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines  his 
eyes  are  full  of  motes,  or  thinks  he  fees  flies  dancing 
before  him.  The  eyes  are  filled  with  a  fcalding 
rheum,  which  rufhes  forth  in  great  quantities,  when- 

S  2  ever 
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ever  the  patient  attempts  to  look  up.  The  pulfe  is 
generally  quick  and  hard,  with  feme  degree  of  fever. 
When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  the  neighbouring  parts 
fwell,  and  there  is  a  throbbing  or  puliation  in  the 
temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A  flight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  from 
an  external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured  ;  but  when  the  dif- 
eafe is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often  leavel 
fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  iome- 
times  total  blindnefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a  loofenefs,  it  has 
a  good  effect  ;  and  when  the  inflammation  pafles 
from  one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  infection,  it  is 
no  unfavourable  fymptom.  But  when  the  difeafe  is 
accompanied  with  a  violent  pain  of  the  head,  and 
continues  long,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  lofing  his 
light. 

REGIMEN. The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous 

cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at  the  be- 
ginning.  The  patient  mult  abftain  from  every  thing 
of  a  heating  nature.  His  food  fhould  confift  chiefly 
of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His 
drink  may  be  barley-water,  balm-tea,  common  whey^ 
and  fuch  like. 

The  patient's  chamber  mud  be  darkened,  or  his 
eyes  fhaded  by  a  cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  lighfl 
but  not  to  prefs  upon  the  eyes.  He  fhould  not  look 
at  a  candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  object ;  and 
ought  to  avoid  all  fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
or  any  thing  that  may  caufe  coughing,  freezing,  or 
vomiting.  He  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all 
violent  efforts,  either  of  body  or  mind,  and  encou- 
raging fleep  as  much  as  poflible. 

MEDICINE. This    is   one    of   thefe  difeafes 

wherein  great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  appli- 
cations. .  Almofl  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  pof- 
fefled  of  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  Thefe 
remedies  generally  confift  of  eye-waters  and  oint> 
3  ments, 
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ments,  with  other  external  applications,  which  do 
mifchief  twenty  times  for  once  they  do  good.  People 
ought  therefore  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch 
things,  as  even  the  preffure  upon  the  eyes  often  in- 
creafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
is  always  neceffary.  This  mould  be  performed  as 
near  the  pare  affected  as  poffible.  An  adult'  may 
lofe  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular 
vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  If  it  mould  not 
be  convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the  fame  quan- 
tity may  be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  under 
the  eyes,  with  good  effect.  The  wounds  muff  be 
fuffered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding 
ftop  foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  application 
of  cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means 
to  be  neglected.  The  patient  may  take  a  fmall  dofe 
of  Glauber's  falts,  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond 
or  third  day,  or  a  decoction  of  tamarinds  with  fenna. 
If  thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb 
and  nitre,  a  little  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  or  any 
other  mild  purgative,  will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  The 
patient  at  the  fame  time  muff  drink  freely  of  waier- 
gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor. 
He  ought  like  wife  to  take,  at  bed-time,  a  large 
draught  of  very  weak  wine-whey,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote perfpiration.  His  feet  and  legs  mufr.  fre- 
quently be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his 
head  fhaved  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  afterwards 
waflied  in  cold  water.  This  has  often  a  remarkably 
good  effect, 

s3  if 
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If  the  inflammation  does  nor.  yield  to  thefe  eva- 
cuations, bliftering-plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and 
kept  open  for  fome  time  by  the  mild  bliftering- 
ointment.  1  have  feldom  known  thefe,  if  long 
enough  kept  open,  fail  to  remove  the  mod  obltinate 
inflammation  of  the  eyes;  but  f <  r  this  purpofe  it  is 
often  necelfary  to  continue  the  difcharge  for  feveral 
weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  (landing,  I 
have  feen  very  extraordinary  effects  from  a  let  on  in 
the  neck,  or  between  the  moulders,  efpecially  the 
latter.  It  mould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards] 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the  middle 
between  the  moulder  blades.  It  may  be  dreflcd 
twice  a  day  with  yellow  bafilicon.  I  have  known 
patients,  who  had  been  blind  for  a  confiderable 
time,  recover  fight  by  means  of  a  foton  placeu  as 
above.  When  the  feton  is  put  acrofs  the  neck, 
it  foon  wears  out,  and  is  both  more  painful  and 
troublefome  than  between  the  moulders  ;  befides,  it 
leaves  a  difagreeable  mark,  and  does  not  difcharge  fo 
freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
a  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  fweet  oil 
or  frefh  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  leait  all 
night ;  and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk 
and  water  in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  deep,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  he  may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum, 
or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  over  night, 
more  or  lefs  according  to  his  age,  or  the  violence  of 
the  fymptorns: 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes 
Ml  remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed 
every  night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a 
little  brandy,  fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 

latter. 
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latter.  A  method  mould  be  contrived  by  which  the 
eye  can  be  quite  immerfed  in  the  brandy  and  water, 
where  it  fhould  be  kept  for  fome  time.  I  have  ge- 
nerally found  this,  or  cold  water  and  vinegar,  as  good 
a  ftrengthener  of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  moll:  cele- 
brated collyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from 
a  fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obfti- 
nate.  In  this  cafe  the  patient's  diet  muft  not  be  too 
low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  negus, 
or  now  and  then  a  glafs  of  wine.  The  mod  proper 
medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  given  in  fubftance,  or  prepared  in  the  following 
manner  : 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drachms  of  Winter's  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an 
Englifh  quart  of  water  to  a  pint ;  when  it  has 
boiled  nearly  long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
liquorice-root  diced.  Let  the  liquor  be  (trained. 
Two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  It  is  impoflible  to  fay  how  long  this 
medicine  ihould  be  continued,  as  the  cure  is  fooner 
performed  in  fome  than  in  others ;  but  in  general  it 
requires  a  confiderable  time  to  produce  any  laiting 
effects. 

Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  c  that  iEthiop's  mineral  never 
fails  in  obftinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even 
fcrophulous  ones,  if  given  in  a  fufficient  dofe,  and 
duly  perfifted  in.'  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and 
other  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  of  fingular 
fervice  in  ophthalmias  of  long  continuance,  but 
they  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  with  the 
greateft  caution,  or  by  perfons  of  fkill  in 
phyfic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes, 
to  fee  if  any  hairs  be   turned  inwards,  or  preffing 

S  4  upon 
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upon  them  *.     Thefe  ought  to  he  removed  by  pluck- 
ing them  out  with  a  pair  of  fmall  pincers. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  iftue  in  one  or 
both  arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and 
autumn  will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons.  They 
ought  likewife  to  live  with  the  greatefl  regularity, 
avoiding  ftroog  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a  heating 
quality.  Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  night-air  and 
late  fludies  f. 


CHAP.     XXVIII. 

OF   THE   QUINSEY,   or    INFLAMMA* 
TION    OF    THE   THROAT. 

THIS  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and  is 
frequently  attended  with  great  danger.  It  pre* 
vails  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  mod  fatal  to 
young  people  of  a  fanguine  temperament. 

CAUSES. In    general   it   proceeds  from  the 

fame  caufes  as  other  inflammatory  diforders,  viz.  an 
obftruc~ted  perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or  inflames 
the  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often 
occafioned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering 
ufually  worn  about  the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  li- 
quor when  the  body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking 
againft  a  eold   northerly  wind,    or    any  thing  that 

*  Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  expediticufly 
removed  by  palling  a  fmall  hair  pencil  between  the  eye-lid  and  the 
ball  of  the  eye.  In  fome  places,  the  peafants  do  this  very  effec- 
tually, by  ufing  their  tongue  in  the  fame  manner. 

f  As  moil  people  are  fond  of  uiing  eye-waters  and  ointments  in 
this  and  ether  dtftafes  of  the  eyes,  we  have  inferted  fome  of  the 
mo  ft  approved  forms  or  thefe  medicines  in  the  Appendix.  See 
Appendix,  Bye-water  and  Eyc-fafae, 

greatly 
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greatly  cools  the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It  may 
|ikewife  proceed  from  the  neglect  of  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, or  any  cuftomary  evacuation* 

Singing,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever 
(trains  tne  throat,  may  likewife  cauie  an  inflamma- 
tion of  that  organ.  I  have  often  known  the  quinfey 
prove  fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting 
long  in  a  warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and 
finding  with  vehemence,  were  (o  imprudent  as  to  go 
abroad  in  the  cold  night-air.  Sitting  with  wet  feet, 
or  keepmg  on  wet  clothes,  are  very  apt  to  occafioii 
this  malady.  It  is  likewife  frequently  occafioned 
by  continuing  long  in  a  moift  place,  fitting  near 
an  open  window,  fleeping  in  a  damp  bed,  fitting  in 
a  room  that  has  been  newly  plaftered,  &c.  I  know 
people  who  never  fail  to  have  a  fore  throat  if  they 
fit  even  but  a  fhort  time  in  a  room  that  has  been 
lately  waflied. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a  quinfey.  It  may  alio  pro- 
ceed from  bones,  pins,  or  other  fharp  fvibftances 
iticking  in  the  throat,  or  from  the  cauiiic  fumes  of 
metals  or  minerals,  as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken  in 
by  the  breath.  This  difeafe  is  fometimes  epidemic 
and  infectious. 

SYxMPTOMS.- The     inflammation     of     the 

throat  is  evident  from  infpection,  the  parts  appearing 
red  and  fwclled ;  befides,  the  patient  complains  of 
pain  in  fwallowing.  His  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard, 
with  other  fymptoms  of  a  fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it 
is  generally  covered  with  a  tough  coat  of  a  whitifh 
colour,  and  the  patient  fpits  a  tough  phlegm.  As 
the  fwelling  and  inflammation  increafe,  the  breath- 
ing and  fwallowing  become  more  difHcult ;  the  pain 
affects  the  ears  j  the  eyes  generally  appear  red  ;  and 
the  face  fwells.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep 
hknfelf  in  an  erect  pofture,  being  in  danger  of  fuffo* 
cation  -f  there  is  a  conftant  naufea,  or  inclination  to 

vomit, 
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vomit,  and  the  drink,  inftead  of  palling  into  the  flo- 
mach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient  is 
fometimes  ftarved  at  laft,  merely  from  an  inability  to 
(wallow  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious  with  ftraitnefs  of 
the  bread,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
the  pain  in  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the 
patient  breathes  eaiy,  there  is  not  fo  much  danger. 
An  external  fwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom : 
but  if  it  fuddenly  falls,  and  the  difeafe  affects  the 
bread,  the  danger  is  very  great.  When  a  quinfey 
is  the  confequence  of  fome  other  difeafe,  which  has 
already  weakened  the  patient,  his  foliation  is  dan- 
gerous. A  frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a  fwelled 
tongue,  a  pale,  ghaitly  countenance,  and  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  are  fatal  fymptoms. 

REGIMEN. The   regimen   in   this   difeafe  is 

in  all  refpedts  the  fame  as  in  the  plerirify,  or  peri- 
pneumony.  The  food  muff,  be  light,  and  in  imali 
quantity,  and  the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  diluting, 
mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  neceffary  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafy 
and  quiet.  Violent  affecTions  of  the  mind,  or  great 
efforts  of  the  body  may  prove  fatal.  He  mould 
not  even  attempt  to  fpeak  but  in  a  low  voice.  Such 
a  degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a  conftant, 
gentle  fweat,  is  proper.  When  the  patient  is  in 
bed,  his  head  ought  to  be  raifed  a  little  higher  than 
ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neceffary  that  the  neck  be  kept 
warm  ;  for  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flannel 
may  be  wrapt  round  it.  That  alone  will  often 
remove  a  flight  complajnt  of  the  throat,  efpecially 
if  applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here-  omit  ob- 
ferving  the  propriety  of  a  cuftom  which  prevails 
among  the  peafants  in  Scotland.  When  they  feel 
any  uneafinefs  of  the  throat,  they  wrap  a  flocking 
about  it  all  night.     So  effe&ual  is  this  remedy,  that  in 

many 
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many  places  it  paiTes  for  a  charm,  and  the  flocking 
is  applied  with  particular  ceremonies  :  the  cuitom, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  and  mould 
never  be  neglected.  When  the  throat  has  been 
thus  wrapped  up  all  night,  it  muft  not  be  expofed  to 
the  cold  air  through  the  day,  but  a  handkerchief  or 
a  piece  of  flannel  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation 
be  removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a  medicine  very 
much  in  efteem  for  complaints  of  the  throat  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  of  fome  ufe.  It  fhould  be  almoft  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  lei- 
furely.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  in  the  patient's 
drink,  or  taken  any  other  way.  When  it  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  currants,  or  of  mulberries, 
may  be  ufed  in  its  ftead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They 
may  be  made  of  fage-tea,  with  a  little  vinegar  and 
honey,  or  by  adding  to  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  the 
pectoral  decoction  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  honey, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  currant  jelly.  This  may 
be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day ;  and  if  the  patient 
be  troubled  with  tough  vifcid  phlegm,  the  gargle 
may  be  rendered  more  fharp  and  cleanfing,  by 
adding  to  it  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  fed 
ammoniac.  Some  recommend  gargles  made  of  a  de- 
coction of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  black  currant- 
bum  ;  but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  thefe  are  un- 
neceiTary. 

There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing 
the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  appa- 
rent: that  practice  ought  therefore  never  to  be 
neglected.  If  people  were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to 
wrap  up  their  throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  to  ufe  a  fpare  diet, 
with  diluting  liquors,  at  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
<eafe,  it  would  feldom  proceed  to  a  great  height,  or 
be  attended  with  any  danger  5  but  when  thefe  pre- 
cautions 
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cautions  are  neglected,  and  the  difeafe  becomes  vio- 
lent, more  powerful  medicines  are  necelTary. 

MEDICINE. An  inflammation  of  the  throat 

being  a  moit  acute  and  dangerous  di (temper,  which 
fometimes  takes  off  the  patient  very  fuddenly,  it 
will  be  proper,  as  foon  as  the  iymptoms  appear, 
to  bleed  in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein, 
and  to  repeat  the  operation  if  circumftances  re- 
quire. 

The  body  fliould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for  his 
ordinary  drink  a  decoction  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or 
fmall  dofes  of  lhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended  in 
the  eryfipelas.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have  the 
de fired  effect. 

I  have  often  known  very  good  effects  from  a  bit 
of  fal  pruned  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth, 
and  fwallowed  down  as  it  melted.  This  promotes 
the  difcharge  of  fa/iva,  by  which  means  it  anfwers 
the  end  of  a  gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time  it 
abates  the  fever,  by  promoting  the  difcharge  of 
urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  a  little  of  the  volatile  liniment^ 
This  feldom  fails  to  produce  fome  good  effects. 
At  the  fame  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully 
covered  with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold 
from  penetrating  the  ikin,  as  this  application  ren- 
ders it  very  tender.  Many  other  external  applica- 
tions are  recommended  in  this  difeafe,  as  a  fwallow's 
neft,  poultices  made  of-  the  fungus  called  Jew's  ears, 
album  Grsecum,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not  look  upon 
any  of  thefe  to  be  preferable  to  a  common  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  we  fhall  take  no  farther  notice 
of  them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum-guaiacum  as  a  fpecific 
in  this  difeafe.     Half  a  drachm  of  the  gum  in  powder 

may 
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may  be  made  into  an  electuary  with  the  rob  of  elder- 
berries, or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a  dole,  and  re- 
peated occafionally  *. 

Bliftering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  in 
violent  inflammations  of  the  throat  is  very  beneficial; 
and  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be  neceflkry  to  lay  a  bliftering- 
plafter  quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to  reach  from  ear 
to  ear.  After  the  plafters  are  taken  off,  the  parts 
ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  application  of  iilue 
ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is  gone ;  otherwise, 
upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient  will  be  in  danger  of 
a  relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a 
fuppuration  feldom  happens.  This  however  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe,  in  fpite  of  ail  endeavours  to  prevent 
it.  When  the  inflammation  and  fwelling  continue, 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  fuppuration  will  enfue,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  (team  of  warm 
water  into  the  throat  through  a  tunnel,  or  the  like. 
Soft  poultices  ought  likewife  to  be  applied  outwardly, 
and  the  patient  may  keep  a  roafled  fig  conitantly  in 
his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks, 
that  the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
any  thing  from  getting  down  into  the  ftomach.  Iri 
this  cafe  the  patient  mufl  inevitably  perifh,  unlefs  he 
can  be  fupported  in  fome  other  way.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  nourifhing  clyfters  of  broth,  or  gruel  with 
milk,  &c.  Patients  have  often  been  fupported  by 
thefe  for  feveral  days,  till  the  tumour  has  broke  ;  and 
afterwards  they  have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  fwallowing,  but  the  breathing,  is 
often  prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe  no- 
thing can  fave  the  patient's  life,  but  opening  the 
treacle  a  or  wind-pipe.  As  that  has  been  often  done 
with  fuccefs.  no  perfon,  in  fuch   defperate  circun> 

*  Dr.  Home. 
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fiances,  ought  to  hefitate  a  moment  about  the  ope- 
ration ;  but  as  it  can  only  be  performed  by  a  fur- 
geon,  it  is  not  neceflary  here  to  give  any  directions 
about  it. 

When  a  difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attended 
with  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  an  obftru&ion  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept 
warm,  and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with  fome- 
thing  that  may  gently  itimulate  the  glands,  as  a 
decoction  of  figs  with  vinegar  and  honey  ;  to  which 
may  be  added  a  lirtle  muftard,  or  a  fmall  quantity 
of  fpirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never  to  be  ufed  where 
there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation.  This  fpecies 
of  angina  has  various  names  among  the  common 
people,  as  the  pap  of  the  throat,  the  falling  down 
of  the  almonds  of  the  cars,  &c.  Accordingly,  to  re- 
move it,  they  lift  the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  thruft  their  fingers  under  his  jaws,  &c. 
all  which  practices  are  at  belt  ulelefs,  and  often, 
hurtful. 

Thole  who  are  fubjeel  to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live 
temperate.  Such  as  do  not  choofe  to  obferve  this 
rule,  mud  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and 
other  evacuations,  to  difcharge  the  fuperfluous  hu- 
mours. They  ought  likewife  to  beware  of  catching 
cold,  and  fhould  abftain  from  aliment  and  medicines 
of  an  aftringent  or  Simulating  nature. 

Violent  exercife,  by  increafing  the  motion  and 
force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat,  efpecially  if  cold  liquor  be 
drank  immediately  after  it,  or  the  body  fufTered 
fuddenly  to  cool.  Thofe  who  would  avoid  this 
difeafe  ought  therefore,  after  fpeaking  aloud,  Ting- 
ing, running,  drinking  warm  liquor  or  doing  any 
thing  that  may  (train  the  throat,  or  increafe  the  cir- 
culation  of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care  to 

cool 
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cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  feme  additional  covering 
about  their  necks. 

I  have  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fub- 
ject  to  fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  com- 
plaint by  only  wearing  a  ribband,  or  a  bit  of  flannel, 
conilantly  about  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker 
fhoes,  a  flannel  waiitcoat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may 
feem  trifling,  but  they  have  great  effect.  There  is 
danger  indeed  in  leaving  them  off  after  perfons  have 
been  accuftomed  to  them ;  but  furely  the  incon- 
veniency  of  ufing  fuch  things  for  life,  is  net  to  be 
compared  with  the  danger  which  may  attend  the  ne- 
glect of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of 
the  throat  continue  fwel led,  and  become  hard  and 
callous.  This  complaint  is  not  eafily  removed, 
and  is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  too  fre- 
quent application  of  ftrong  ftimulating  and  ftyptic 
medicines.  The  bed  method  is  to  keep  it  warm, 
and  to  gargle  it  twice  a-day  with  a  decoction  of 
figs  fharpened  a  little  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of 
vitriol. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUINSEY, 
or  PUTRID  ULCEROUS  SORE 
THROAT. 

This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  though,  for  fome  time 
paft,  it  has  been  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern  coun- 
ties. Children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  adults, 
females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than  thofe  who 
are  hardy  and  robuft.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  autumn, 
and  is  moft  frequent  after  a  long  courfe  of  damp  or 
fultry  weather. 

CAUSES. This     is    evidently    a    contagious 

diftemper,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infec- 
tion.    Whole   families,    and    even   entire    villages, 

oftea 
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often  receive  the  infection  from  one  perfon.  This 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  again  It  going 
near  fuch  patients  as  labour  under  the  diforder ;  as 
by  that  means  they  endanger  not  only  their  own  lives, 
but  likewife  thofe  of  their  friends  and  connexions. 
"Whatever  tends  to  produce  putrid  or  malignant  fe- 
vers, may  likewife  occafion  the  putrid  ulcerous  fore 
throat,  as  unwholefome  air,  damaged  provilions,  ne- 
glecl  of  cleanlinefs,  ice. 

SYMPTOMS. it    begins    with    alternate  fits 

of  (hivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but 
low  and  unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient  com- 
plains greatly  of  weaknefs  and  opprellion  of  the 
bread ;  his  fpirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint 
away  when  fet  upright ;  he  is  troubled  with  a  nau- 
fea,  and  often  with  a  vomiting  or  purging.  The 
two  latter  are  molt  common  in  children.  The  eyes 
appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face  fwells.  The 
urine  is  at  firft  pale  and  crude  ;  but,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  it  turns  more  of  a  yellowilh  colour.  The 
tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moid,  which  diftin- 
guifhes  this  from  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon 
looking  into  the  throat,  it  appears  fwelled,  and  of  a 
florid  red  colour.  Pale  or  alh  coloured  fpots  how-' 
ever  are  here  and  there  interfperfed,  and  iometimes 
one  broad  patch  or  fpot,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and 
pale  white  colour,  furrounded  with  florid  red,  only 
appears.  Thefe  whitifh  fpots  or  floughs  cover  fo 
many  ulcers. 

An  effiorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck, 
arms,  bread,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or  third 
day,  is  a  common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe.  When 
it  appears,  the  purging  and  vomiting  generally 
ceafe. 

There  is   often  a   flight   degree  of  delirium,  and 
the  face  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  infide 
of  the  noftrils  red  and 'inflamed.     The  patient  com- 
plains 
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plains  of  a  difagreeable  putrid  fmell,  and  his  breath  is 
very  offenfive. 

The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be.  di  din  e;ui  fri- 
ed from  the  inflammatory,  by  the  vomiting  and  loofe- 
nefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufhered  in  ;  the  foul 
ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a  white  or  livid  coat  ; 
and  by  the  excefiive  weaknefs  of  the  patient  $  with 
other  fymptoms  of  a  putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate  purging, 
extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a  livid  or 
black  colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  (hiverings, 
with  a  weak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the  eruption  upon 
the  fkin  fuddeniy  difappears,  or  becomes  of  a  livid 
colour,  with  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  or 
mouth,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

If  a  gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continue  with  a  flow,  firm,  and 
equal  pulfe  ;  if  the  floughs  cad  off  in  a  kindly 
manner,  and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom ; 
and  if  the  breathing  is  foft  and  free,  with  a  lively  co- 
lour of  the  eyes,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a  falutary 
crifis. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  mud  be  kept  quiet, 

and  for  the  mod  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to 
faint  when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  mud  be  nou- 
rifhirlg  and  redorative ;  as  fago-gruel  with  red  wine, 
jellies,  flrong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ought  to  be 
generous,  and  of  an  antifeptic  quality ;  as  red-wine 
negus,  white-wine  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quinfey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper 
in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding, 
purging,  &c.  which  weaken  the  patient,  mud  be 
avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as" nitre  and  cream  of 
tartar,  are  like  wife  hurtful.  .  Strengthening  cordials 
alone  can  be  ufed  with  fafety  ;  and  thefe  ought  never 
to  be  neglected." 

T  IF 
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If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a  great  naufea,  or, 
inclination  to  vomit,  the  patient  mud  drink  an  in- 
fufion  of  green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus 
bencdidus,  m  order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  If  thefe  . 
are  not  fuflkient,  he  may  take  a  few  grains  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  othqr  gentle  vo^ 
mit. 

If  the  difeafe  is  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infufion  of  Fage  and  rofe  leaves,  to  a  gill  or. 
of  which  may  be  added  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  honey  ± 
and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid  ;; 
but  when  the  fymptoms  are  in  gent,  the  floughs  large, 
and  thick,  and  the  breath  very  offenfive,  the  following 
gargle  may  be  uied  : 

To  fix  or  kven  ounces  of  the  pectoral  decoction,, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contraycrva- 
root ;  let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards* 
(train  the  liquor  \  to  which  add  two  ounces  of  white- 
wine  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture  of  myrrh.  This  ought  notr 
only  to  be  ufed  as  a  gargle,  but  a  little  of  it  mould, 
frequently  be  injected  with  a  lyrlnge  to  clean  the, 
throat,  before  the  patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink. 
This  method  is  peculiarly  neceflary  for  children,  who. 
cannot  ufe  a  gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient,  fre- 
quently receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted 
funnel,  the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and 
honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine- 
that  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark. 
It  may  be  taken  in  fub (lance,  if  the  patient's  flo- 
mach  will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark 
grofsly  powdered,  with  two  drachms  of  Virginian^ 
make-root,  may  be  boiled  in  an  Engiifh  pint  and  a- 
half  of  water  to  half  a  pint  -7  to  which  a  tea-fpoon- 

fui 
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full  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an 
Drdinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours.  Bliftering  platters  are  very  beneficial  in  this 
difeafe,  efpecially  when  the  patient's  pulfe  and  fpi- 
rits  are  low.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat* 
behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  back  part  of  the 
neck* 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table- fpoonfuls  of  the 
faline  julep  every,  hour.  Tea  made  of:  mint  and  a 
little  cinnamon  will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordinary- 
drink,  efpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  led-wine  be 
mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a  violent  loofenefs,  the  fize  of  a  nut- 
meg of  diafcordium,  or  the  japonic  confection,  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
neceflary. 

If  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens,  the 
fleams  of  warm  tinegar  may  be  received  up  the  nof- 
trils  frequently  ;  and  the  drink  mud  be  ftiarpened  with 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  tincture  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a  ftrangury,  the  belly  muft  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  and  emollient  civ  Iters  given  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  body 
Ihould  Hill  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives;  as 
manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejection  of  fpirits,  or 
night-fweats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a  confu. notion, 
ihould  enfue,  we  would  advife  die  patient  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  elixir  of 
vitriol,  and  to  take  frequently  a  glaf's  of  generous 
wine.  Thefe,  together  with  a  milk  diet,  and  riding 
on  horfeback,  are  the  molt  likely  means  for  recover- 
ing his  ftrength. 
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CHAP.    XXIX. 

GF    COLDS    AND    COUGHS. 

F  T  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the 
effect  of  an  obftrucled  perfpiration ;  the  com- 
mon caufes  of  which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  and  fhall  not  here  repeat  them.  Nei- 
ther fhall  we  fpend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  va- 
rious fymptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally 
known.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  almoft  every  cold  is  a  kind  of  fever,  which  only 
differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thofe  that  have  already 
be£n  treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from 
this  difeafe ;  neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  me- 
dicine or  regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can 
even  the  greatefl  circumfpection  defend  them  at  all 
times  from  its  attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body 
could  be  kept  conftantly  in  an  uniform  degree  ol 
warmth,  fuch  a  thing  as  catching  cold  would  bt 
impoffible ;  but  as  that  cannot  be  effected  by  any 
means,  the  perfpiration  muft  be  liable  ro  many 
changes.  Such  changes,  however,  when  fmall,  dc 
not  affect  the  health ;  but  when  great,  they  mud 
prove  hurtful. 

When  oppreffion  of  the  bread,  a  fluffing  of  th< 
nofe,  unufual' wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  giv< 
ground  to  believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obftrucled, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perfon  has  caught  cold 
he  ought  immediately  to  leffen  his  diet,  at  lead  the 
ufual  quantity  of  his  folid  food,  and  to  abftain  from 
all    ilrong    liquors.      Inftead    of  flefh,    fifli,    eggs, 

milk. 
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milk,  and  other  nourifhing  diet,  he  may  eat  light 
bread-pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  panado, 
gruels,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  water- 
gruel  fweetened  with  a  little  honey  ;  an  infufion  of 
balm,  or  linfeed  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  bitter 
orange  or  lemon  ;  a  decoction  of  barley  and  liquorice, 
with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid 
liquor. 

Above  all  his  fupper  mould  be  light ;  as  fmali 
poflet,  or  water- gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a 
little  toafted  bread  in  it.  '  If  honey  fhould  difagree 
with  the  ftomach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with 
treacle  or  coarfe  fugar,  and  fharpened  with  the  jelly  of 
currants.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  gene- 
rous liquors  may  take  wine- whey  infiead  of  gruel, 
which  may  be  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed, 
and  to  encourage  a  gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily 
brought  on  towards  morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or 
any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor.  I  have  often 
known  this  practice  carry  off  a  cold  in  one  day, 
which,  in  all  probability,  had  it  been  neglected, 
would  have  coft  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  con- 
fined him  for  fome  months.  Would  people  facri- 
fke  a  little  time  to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  practife 
a  moderate  degree  of  abftinence  when  the  firft 
fymptoms  of  a  cold  appear,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  mod  of  the  bad  effects  which  flow  from 
an  obflrucled  perfpiration  might  be  prevented. 
But,  after  the  difeafe  has  gathered  ftrength  by  de- 
lay, all  attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove  vain.  A 
pleurify,  a  peripneumony.  or  a  fatal  confumption 
of  the  lungs,  are  the  common  effects  of  colds 
which  have  either  been  totally  neglected  or  treated 
improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a  cold,  by  getting  drunk  : 
but  this,  to  la\  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a  very  hazardous 
$xperime;it.     No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed, 

T  3  by 
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by  fuddenly  reftoring  the  jxrfpiratioh  \  but  when 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,,  which  is  fre- 
quently |he  czie,  ftrong  liqaors,  initead  of  removy 
ing  the  malady,  will  inoreafe  it.  By  this  means  a 
common  cold  may  be  converted  into  an  inflammatory 
fever 

When    thofe  who  labour  for   their    daily    bread 
have  ihe    misfortune     to    catch    cold,    they    cannot 
d  to  iofe  a  day  or  two,  m  order   to  keep  them, 
ft  Ives   warm,    and  take    a  little  medicine;     by   this 
I  the  diforder  is  often  fo  aggra vat  >  con- 

fine  them  for  a  long  time,  or  even  to  lender  them 
ever  after  unable  to  fuflain  hard  labour,  i  .:  even 
fuch  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can  afford  to  take 
care  ut'  r hem. 'elves,  are  often  too  hardy  t  >  i 
thev  affect  to  deij  ife  colds,  and  as  long  as  they  can 
1  about,  fc'ojn  to  be  confined  by -what  they 
cail  a  common  cJd.  Hence  it  b,  that  colds  defljfl 
fuch  numbers  of  mankind.  Like  an  enemy  del 
they  gather. itrrngm  from  delay,  till  at  length  they 
become  invincible.  We  often  fee  this  verified  in  tra- 
vellers, whe,  rather  than  lofea  day  in  the  profecution 
of  their  bufmefs,  throw  away  their  lives  by  purfuing 
their  journey,  even  in  the  fevereft  weather,  with  this 
tiiie.de  upon  them 

It  is  Certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too 
much  indulged.  When  a  perfon,  for  every  flight 
cold,  fhuts  himfelf  up  in  a  warm  room,  and  drinks 
great  quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occafidfr' 
fuch  a  general  relaxation  of  the  folids  as  will  not  be 
eafdy  removed.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when 
the  difeafe  will  permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  tb 
join  to  the  regimen  mentioned  above  gentle  exercife  j 
as  walking,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage, 
&c.  \w  obflinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can  re- 
move, will  yield  to  gentle  exeTciie  and  a  proper  regi. 
men  of  the  diet. 

Bathing 
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Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  has  a 
^reat  tendency  to  redore  the  perfpiration.  Bat  care 
nuft  be  taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm, 
Dtherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  mould  never  be  much 
warmer  than  the  blood,  and  the  patient,  fhould  go 
Immediataiy  to  bed  after  fifing  it.  Bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm 
frater-gruel,  or  other  weak  liquors,  will  fooner  take 
i)ff  a  fpafm,  and  rtdore  the  perfpiration,  than  all 
the  hot  fudorific  medicines  in  the  world.  This  is 
all  that  is  neceffary  for  removing  a  common  cold ; 
and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it  will 
feldom  fail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abdi* 
nence,  warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fear  the  approach  of  fome  other  difeaie,  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  bread,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the 
like.  If  the  pulfe  therefore  be  hard  and  frequent, 
the  fkin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  complains  of 
his  head  or  bread,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed,  an4 
to  give  the  cooling  powders  recommended  in  the 
fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  they  give 
a  (tool. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a  blidering- 
plafter  on  the  back,  to  give  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  mixture  every  two  hours,  and  in  fhort  to 
treat  the  patient  in  all  refpe&s  as  for  a  flight  fever. 
I  have  often  feen  this  courfe,  when  obfervel  at  the 
beginning,  remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three 
clays,  when  the  patient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  an 
approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
bread.,       .   . 

The  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoidr 
ing,  as  far, as  poiiible  all  extremes  ekhcr  of  heat 
or  cold,  and-  in  taking'  care,  when  the  body  is 
heated,  to  let  it  cool  gradually.  Thefe  and  oLher 
circumftances  relating  to  this  important  iubject 
T  4  arc 
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are  fo  fully  treated  of  under  the  article  ObJlraRed 
Perfpiration,  that  it  is  needlefs  here  to  relume  the. 
confideration  of  them. 


OF    A    COMMON    COUGH. 

A  cough  is  generally  the  effect,  of  a  cold,  which 
has  either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  ne* 
glected.  When  it  proves  obftinate,  there  is  always 
reafon  to  fear  the  confequences,  as  this  (hews  a  weak 
ft  ate  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a 
confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young 
and  ftrong,  with  a  hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be 
proper  ;  but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  blecJing 
rather  prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  (pits 
freely,  bleeding  is  unneceifary,  and  fometimes  hurtful, 
as  it  tends  to  lelTen  that  difcharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree 
of  fever,  and  the  fpittlc  is  vifcid  and  tough,  (harp 
pectoral  medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered  ;  as  gum* 
ammoniac,  fquills,  &c.  Two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the, 
folution  of  gum  ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age, 
and  conflitution  of  the  patient.  Squills  may  be  given 
various  ways :  two  ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the  oxymelj, 
t>r  the  lyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the  fame  quantity 
offimple  cinnamon-water,  to  which  may  be  added  an, 
ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce  of  balfamiq 
fyrup.  A  table-fpoonfui  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A  fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon- juice,  honey, 
and  fugar  candy,  is  like  wife  very  proper  in  this  kind 
of  cough.  A  table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  at 
pleafure. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  fharp  and  thin,  thefe, 
medicines  rather  do  hurt*  In  this  cafe  gentle  opiates, 
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oils,  and  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A  cup  of  an 
inrufion  of  wild  poppy  leaves,  and  marfh-inallow 
roots,  or  the  flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently ;  or  a  tea  fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may 
be  put  into  the  patients  drink  twice  a  day.  Fuller's 
Spanifh  infufion  is  alfo  a  very  proper  medicine  in  this 
cafe,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a  tea-cup- 
ful three  or  four  times  a-day 

When  a  cough  is  occasioned  by  acrid  humours 
tickling  the  throat  and  fauces,  the  patient  mould  keep 
fome  foft  pectoral  lozenges  almoft  conftantly  in  his 
jnouth  ;  as  the  Pontefract  liquorice  cakes,  bariey-fugar, 
the  common  balfamic  lozenges,  Spanifh  juice,  &c. 
Thefe  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  by 
taking  off  their  ftimulating  quality,  help  to  appeafe 
the  cough  f . 

In  obftinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a  flux  of  hu- 
mours upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceflary,  be- 
fides  expectorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to 
jflues,  fetons,-  oriome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe  I  have 
often  obferved  the  moft  happy  effects  from  a  Bur- 
gundy-pitch plalter  applied  between  the  moulders.  I 
have  ordered  this  fimple  remedy  in  the  moil  obftinate 
coughs,  in  a  great  number  of  cafes,  and  in  many  dif- 
ferent conftitutions,  without  ever  knowing  it  fail  to 
give  relief,  unlefs  where  there  were  evident  figns  of  an 
ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
jnay  be  fpread  thin  upon  a  piece  of  ioft  leather,  about 

*  See  Appendix,  Spanijh  Infufion. 

f  In  a  former  edition  of  this  book  I  recommended,  for  an  obfti- 
nate tickling  cough,  an  oily  emulflon,  made  with  the  paregoric 
elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Dilpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  common  alka- 
line fpirit.  I  have  fince  been  told  by  feveral  practitioners,  that 
they  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  dilorder,  and  every- 
way deferving  of  the  character  which  I  had  given  it.  Where  this 
elixir  is  not  kept,  its  place  may  be  fupplied  by  adding  to  the  com- 
mon oily  emuliion,  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  Thebaic  i'mUure> 
•r  iicmid  laudanum, 
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the  fize  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  mould;  - 
blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three 
or  four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a  fort* 
night  or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a  cheap  and 
iimple  medicine,  and  confequently  apt  to  be  defpifed  ; 
but  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  thai:  the  whole  materia 
mcdica  does  not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious' 
in  almoft  every  kind  of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed 
always  an  immediate  effect. ;  but,  if  kept  on  for 
fome' time,  it  will  fucceed  where  moil  other  medicines 
tail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plafter  is 
the  itching  which  it  occafions ;  but  furely  this  may 
be  dhpenfed  with,  cbnfidefing  the  advantage  which 
the  patient  may  expect  to  reap  from  the  applica- 
tion ;  befides,  when  the  itching  becomes  very  un- 
eafy,  the  platter  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rub- 
bed with  a  dry  cloth,  or  Warned  with  a  little  warni 
milk  and  water.  Some  caution  indeed  is  neceflary  iri 
difcontinuing  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  plafter;  this  how- 
ever may  be  fafely  done  by  making  it  fmaller  by  de- 
grees, and  at  length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a  warm 
feafon*. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  be- 
iides defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes 
the  cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  pectoral  medi- 
cines. Thus,  in  a  cough  proceeding  from  a  foulneft 
and  debility  bf  the  ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages, 
and  all  kinds  of  balfamic  medicines  do  hurt;  The 
Jiomach  cough  may  be  known  from  one  that  is  owing 
to  a  fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the  latter 
the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  infpires,  or  draws 

*  Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plafter  adheres  too  faft,  while 
others  find  difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from  the1 
different  kinds  of  pitch  made  ufe  of,  and  likewife  from  the  manner 
of  making  it.  I  generally  find  it  anfwer  bed  when  mixed  with  i. 
little  bees-wax,  and  fpread  as  cool  as  pofljble.  The  clear,  hard, 
tranfparent  pitch  anfwers  the  purpofe  beft. 
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in  his  breath  fully ;  but  in  the  fanner  that  does  not 
happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  cleans- 
ing and  ftrengthening  the  (lornach  ;  tor  wi^cn  purpofe 
gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  molt  proper. 
Thus,  after  a  vomit  or  two,  the  fncreci  tinclure,,  as  it 
is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a  confiderable  time  in  the 
dofe  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  twice  a-day,  or  as 
often  as  it  is  found  neceffary,  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  People  m?.y  make  this  tincture  themfelves,  by 
infufing  an  ounce  of  hierapfcra  *  in  an  Englifh  pint 
of  white  wine,  letting  it  itand  a  few  days,  and  then 
{training  it. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a  debility  of  the  fto- 
mach,  the -Peruvian  hark  is  likewife  of  confiderable 
fervice.  It  may  either,  be  chewed,  taken  in  powaer, 
or  made  into  a  tinclure  along  with  other  ftomachic 
bitters. 

A  nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air  and  proper  exercife ;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
ufe  of  gentle  opiates !  Inftead  of  the  faponaceous  pill, 
the  paregoric  elixir,  &c  which  are  only  opium  dif- 
guiied,  ten,  fifteen  twetuy,  or  twenty-live  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum,  more  or  iefs,  as  circu<nftances  re- 
quire, may  be  taken  at  beii-dme,  or  when  the  cough 
is  moil:  troublt-ibme.  Imm<-rfing  the  feet  and  hands 
in  warm  water  will  often  appeafe  the  violence  of  a 
nervous  cough. 

When  a  cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without 
firft  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus, 
when  a  cough  is  occafioned  by  teething,  keeping  the 
body  open,  icarliyin.;  the  gums,  or  whatever  facili- 
tates tne  cutting 'of  the  teeth9  Mtewife  appeafes  the 
cough.  In  like  manner;,  when  worms  occafion  a  cough, 
fuch  medicines  as  remove  theie  vermin  will  generally 

*  See  Appendix,  H'ura  Picra, 
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cure  the  cough  j  as  bitter  purgatives,  oily  clyfters,  t 
and  fuch  like. 

Women,  during  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy,  are 
often  greatly  afflicted  with  a  cough,  which  is  gene- 
rally relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body 
gently  open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food, 
and  to  wear  a  loofe  eafy  drefs. 

A  cough  is  not  only  a  fymptom,  but  is  often  like- 
wife  the  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the  gout  is 
frequently  ufhered  in  by  a  very  troublefome  cough, 
which  affects  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the 
coming  on  of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  re- 
moved by  a  parox^fm  of  the  gout,  which  mould  there- 
fore be  promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities  warm, 
drinking  warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet  and  legs 
frequently  in  lukewarm  water. 

OF    THE    HOOPING-COUGH,   or 
CHIN-COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  affects  adults,  but  proves  often 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin 
watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  and  have 
too  little  exercife,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe,  and 
generally  fuffer  mofl  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
that  a  defcription  of  it  is  unneceffary.  Whatever 
hurts  the  digeflion,  obilructs  the  perfpiration,  or  re- 
laxes the  folids,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe  ;  consequently 
its  cure-  mufl  depend  upon  cleanfing  and  ftrengthening 
the  flomach,  bracing  the  folids,  and  at  the  fame 
time  promoting  peiipiration  and  the  different  fecre- 
tions. 

The  diet  muff  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeflion; 
for  children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding, 
chicken  broth,  with  other  light  fpoon  meats,  are 
proper  ;  but  thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  may 
be  allowed  fago-gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a 
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little  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The 
drink  may  be  hyfTop,  or  penny-royal  tea,  fweetened 
with  honey  or  fugar-candy,  fmall  wine-whey  ;  or  if 
the  patient  be  weak,  he  may  fometimes  be  allowed  a 
little  negus. 

One  of  the  mofl  efFe&ual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the 
malady,  even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a 
purer  to  a  lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome 
meafure  depend  on  the  patient's  being  removed 
from  the  place  where  the  infection  prevails.  Molt 
of  the  difeafes  of  children  are  infectious ;  nor  is 
it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the  chin-cough  prevailing 
in  one  town  or  village,  when  another,  at  a  very 
fmall  diftance,  is  quite  free  from  it.  But  whatever 
be  the  caufe,  we  are  fure  of  the  fact.  No  time 
ought  therefore  to  be  loft  in  removing  the  patient 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  place  where  he  caught 
the  difeafe,  and,  if  pofTible,  into  a  more  pure  and 
warm  air  *. 

When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is 
in  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  the  cough,  he  ought 
to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a  fever  with  a  hard 
full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  intention  of  bleeding  is 
to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  to  ren- 
der it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  feldom  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  repeat  the  operation ;  yet  if  there  are  fymp- 
toms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a  fecond  or 
even  a  third  bleeding  may  be  requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a  favourable  fymptom 
when  a  a  fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit. 
This  cleanfes  the  flomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the 

*  Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe  1$ 
•n  the  decline  ;  but  there  feems  to  be  no  fufficient  reafon  for  this 
opinion,  as  patients  have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a  change 
of  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  the 
patient  out  daily  in  a  carriage.  This  feldom  anfwera  any  good 
purpofe  j  but  often  does  hurt,  by  giving  him  cold, 
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cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promdte 
this  difcharge,  either  by  fmall  doles  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  the  vomiting  julep  recommended  in  the  Ap- 
pendix *. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a 
vomit.  I  have  often  keh  them  happily  deceived,  by 
infufing  a  fcrupie  or  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  in  a  tea-pot,  with  half  an  Engliih  pint 
of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a  few  drops 
of  milk  and  a  little  fugar,  they  will  imagine  it  tea, 
and  drink  it  very  greedily.  A  fmall  tea-cupful  of 
this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather 
every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.  When  the  child 
begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  drinking 
any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  the  (tomach  will  be 
fufficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  which  in  this 
difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm,  but 
they  likewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other  fe- 
cretions,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  accord- 
ing to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  mould  not 
however  be  flrong  ;  gentle  vomits  frequency  repeated 
are  both  lefs  dangerous,  and  more  beneficial  than 
llrong  ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  heit 
medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its  pre- 
parations, as  the  fyrup,  tincture,,  &c.  Of  thefe  a  tea- 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch  as  are. 
farther  advanced,  the  dofe  muft  be  proportionally  in- 
creafed,  and  repeated  till  it  has  the  defired  effect, 
Thofe  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take  the  bitter  tinc- 
ture, may  have  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes, 
fweetened  with  manna,  coarfe  fugar,  or  honey ;  cr  a 
few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a  tea-fpoohful  or 
two  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the 

*  See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep. 
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tafte.  Mod  children  are  fond  of  fyrups  and  jellies, 
and  feldcm  refufe  even  a  difagreeable  medicine  when 
mixed  with  them. 

.Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pectoral,  and  balfa- 
mic  medicines  poffefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the  cure  of 
the  chin- cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plenti- 
fully to  patients  of  every  ?ge  and  conftitmion,  with- 
out conlidering  that  every  thing  of  this  nature  mud 
load  the  ftomach,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  of  courfe 
aggravate  the  diforder  *• 

The  millepedes,  or  wood-lice,  are  greatly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a  chin-cough.  Thofe 
who  choofe  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infects,  may  infufe 
two  ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englifh  pint  of 
fmaii  white  wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards  the 
liquor  may  be  ftrained  through  a  cloth,  and  a  table- 
fpoonful  of-  it  given  to  the  patient  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceffary  to  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a  little  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies,  or  five,  fix,  or  feven  drops  of  lau- 
danum, according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
taken  in  a  cup  of  hyflbp  or  penny-royal  tea,  and  fe- 
peated  occasionally  |. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a  well-known  remedy  in 
North  Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by 
beating  in  a  mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  hogs  lard.     With  this  the  foles  of  the  feet  may 

*  Dr."  Dui'Lantl  fays,  he  has  feen  many  good  effecls  from  the 
kerrnes  mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently  alle- 
viated even  by  the  firlt  dofe.  The  dofe  for  a  child  of  one  year  old, 
is  a  quarter  of  a  grain  dkTalved  in  a  cup  of  any  liquid,  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a-day.  For  a  child  of  two  years,  the  dofe  is 
half  a  grain  ;  and  the  quantity  mull  be  thus  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

f  borne  reeon.mend  the  extract  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary 
remedy  in  the  hooping-cough;  but  fo  fat  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obferve,  it  is  no  way  fuperior  to  opium,  which,  when  properly  ad- 
ainiftered,  will  often  relieve  fome  of  the  mod  troublefome  fymp- 
toms  of  this  diforder. 
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be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day  ;  but  the  bed  method 
is  to  fpread  it  upon  a  rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of 
plafter.  It  fhould  be  renewed  every  night  and  morn- 
ing  at  leaft,  as  the  garlick  foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This 
is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  both  inthechin-cough*, 
and  in  moil  other  coughs  of  an  obflinate  nature.  It 
ought  not  however  to  be  ufed  when  the  patient  is  very 
hot  or  feverifli,  left  it  mould  increafe  thefe  fymp- 
toms. 

The  feet  fhould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or 
three  days  in  lukewarm  water ;  and  a  Burgundy- 
pitch  plafter  kept  conftantly  between  the  moulders. 
But  when  the  difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be 
neceflary,  inflead  of  it,  to  apply  a  bliftering-plafter, 
and  to  keep  the  part  open  for  fome  time  with  iflue- 
ointment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient 
is  free  from  a  fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other 
bitters,  are  the  molt  proper  medicines.  The  bark 
may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  in  a  decoc- 
tion or  infufion,  as  is  molt  agreeable.  For  a  child, 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  according  to  the  age 
of*the  patient,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a- 
day.  For  an  adult,  half  a  drachm  or  two  fcruples- 
will  be  proper.  Some  give  the  extract  of  the  bark 
with  cantharides  ;  but  to  manage  this  requires  a  con- 
fiderable  attention.  It  is  more  fafe  to  give  a  few 
grains  of  caftor  along  with  the  bark.  A  child 
of  fix  or  feven  years  of  age  may  take  feven  or  eight 
grains  of  caftor,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered 
bark,  for  a  dole.  This  may  be  made  into  a  mixture 
with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any  fimple  diftilled  water, 
and  a  little  fyrup,  and  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

*  As  this  difeafe  is  evidently  fpafmodic,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  tonis  medicines  will  in  time  be  found  the  molt  proper  for  its 
cu?e. 
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INFLAMMATION     OF    THE    STOMACH, 
AND    OTHER    VISCERA. 

ALL  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous, 
and  require  the  mod  fpeedy  affiftahce  ;  as  they 
frequently  end  in  a  fuppuration,  and  fometirnes  iri  a 
mortification^  which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSES- An  inflammation  of   the  ftomach 

may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce 
an  inflammatory  fever  ;  as  cold  liquor  drank  whi4e 
the  body  is  warm,  obftructed  perfpiratioii,  or  the 
fudden  linking  in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from 
acrid  and  ftimulating  fubftanees  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach ;  as  ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  corrofive  poifons, 
and  fuch  like.  When  the  gout  has  been  repelled 
from  the  extremities,  either  by  cold  or  improper  ap- 
plications, it  often  occafions  an  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach.  Hard  or  indigeftible  fubftanees  taken  into 
the  ftomach,  as  bones,  the  ftones  of  fruits,  &c.  may 
likewife  have  that  effect. 

SYMPTOMS.—— It  is  attended  with  a  fixed 
pain  and  burning  heat  in  the  ftomach  ;  great  reft- 
leffnefs  and  anxiety  ;  a  fmall,  quick,  and  hard  pulfe ; 
vomiting,  or,  at  lead,  a  naufea  and  fickneis  ;  ex- 
ceflive  thirft ;  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  ;  difficulty 
of  breathing ;  cold  clammy  fweats  ;  and  fometirnes 
convulfions  and  fainting  fits.  The  ftomach  is 
fwelted,  and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch.  One  of 
the  nroft  certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  is  the  lenie  of 
pain,  which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking  any  kind 
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of  food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  it  be  either  too  hot  or 
too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  reftiefs,  has  a  hiccup,  with  an 
inter  mitring  pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

REGIMEN. All   acrimonious,    heating,    and 

irritating  food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
The  weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by- 
(tandcrs,  and  indu  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits, 

other  cordials ;  but  thefe  never  fail  to  increafe  the 
difeafe,  and  often  occafion  ludden  death.  The  incli- 
nation to  vomit  ma  fe  impofe  on  the  attendants, 
and  make  them  thi  mit  neceffary  ;  but  that  too 
is  almoft  certain  death. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of 
digeftion.  It  muft  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
mould  neither  be  .old  nor   too  hot.      Thin 

gruel   made   of   barley    or    oatmeal,     light 
bread  diflblved  in  boith  .  r,  or  very  weak  chic ! 

broth,  are  the  mod  proper.     The  drink  mould   be 
clear    whey,    barley-water,    water  in  which    toa: 
bread  has  been  boiled,  or  decoctions  of  emollient  ve- 
getables, as  liquorice  and  marm-mallow  roots,  fai 
pariila,  or  the  li 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  abso- 
lutely necefiary,  and  is  almoit  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate, 
it  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times,  nor  mult  the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfe  deter  us 
from  doing  fo.  The  pulfe  indeed  generally  rifes  upon 
bleeding,  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  operation 
is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or 
a  decoction  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  be- 
neficial. Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  mult  be  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  removed  as 
they  grow  cool.     They  mult  neither  be  applied   too 

warm, 
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warm,  nor  be  fuffered  to  continue  till  they  become 
quite  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes  would  aggra- 
vate the  difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poul- 
tices may  be  applied  to  the  foles  of  the  feet.  The 
warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  ufed,  will  be  of 
great  fervice. 

In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
an  epifpaftic,  or  bliftering-plafter,-  applied  over  the 
part  affected,  is  one  of  the  bell  remedies  I  know. 
I  have  often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recollect  one  inflance 
wherein  it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  mail  ven- 
ture to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters. 
Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water- 
gruel -;  and  if  the  patient  is  coflive  a  little  fweet 
oil,  honey,  or  manna,  may  be  addej.1.  Clyfters  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  while 
they  keep  the  body  open,  and  at  the  fame  time  nou- 
rifh  the  patient,  who  is  often  in  this  difeafe  unable 
to  retain  any  food  upon  his  ftomach.  For  thefe  rea- 
fbns  they  muft  not  be  negle&ed,  as  the  patient's  life 
may  depend  on  them. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  mod  painful  and  dangerous* 
difeafes  that  mankind  is  liable  to.  It  generally 
proceeds  from  the  fame  cdufes  as  the  inflammation 
of  the  ftomach  ;  to  which  may  be  added  cofliveneis, 
worms,  eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of 
nuts,  drinking  hard,  windy  malt  licjuors,  as  dale  bot- 
tled beer  or  ale,  four  wine,  cyder,  &c.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  occafioned  by  a  rupture,  by  fchirrous  tumours 
of  the  inteftines,  or  by  their  oppofite  fides  growing 
together. 

TJ  % 
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The  inflammation  of  the  inteftines  is  denomi- 
nated Iliac  pajfion,  Enteritis,  &c.  according  to  the 
name  of  the  parts  affected.  The  treatment  how- 
ever  is  nearly  the  fame  whatever  part  of  the  intef- 
tinal  canal  be  the  feat  of  the  difeafe ;  we  mall  there- 
fore omit  thefe  diftlnctions,  left  they  mould  perplex 
the  reader. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  .the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  difeafe ;  only  the  pain,  if  poilible,  is  more 
acute,  and  is  htuated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  like- 
wife  more  violent,  and  fometimcs  even  the  excre- 
ments, together  with  the  clyfters,  are  difcharged  by 
the  mouth.  The  patient  is  continually  belching  up 
wind,  and  has  often  an  obftruction  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  fhifts  and  the  vomiting  only  re- 
turns at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyfters  pafs 
downwards,  there  is  ground  for  hope  ;  but  when  the 
clyfters  and  faces  are  vomited,  and  the  patient  is  ex- 
ceeding weak,  with  a  low  flattering  puffe,  a  pale 
countenance,  and  a  difagreeable  or  llinking  breath, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will 
prove  fatal.  Clammy  fvveats,  black  foetid  ftools,  with 
a  fmall  intermitting  puife,  and  a  total  ceifation  of  pain, 
are  figns  of  a  mortification  already  begun,  and  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is 

in  general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach.  The  patient  mud  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding 
cold,  and  all  violent  paflions  of  the  mind.  His  food 
ought  to  be  very  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  ; 
his  drink  weak  and  diluting ;  as  clear  whey,  barley- 
water,  and  iuch  like. 

MEDICINE.- Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in 

the  inflammation,  of  the  itomach,  is   of  the  greateft 

importance.     It  mould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 

fymptoms  appear,  and  mult  be  repeated  according 
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to  the  ftrength   of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of 
the  difeaie. 

A  bliftering-plafter  is  here  likewife  to  be  applied 
immediately  over  the  part  where  the  mod  violent  pain 
is.  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels, 
but  even  cly tiers  and  purgative  medicines,  which  be- 
fore had  no  effect,  will  operate  when  the  blilier  be- 
gins to  rile. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  -clyfters  are  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted.  The  patient's  feet  and  legs 
mould  frequently  b*e  bathed  in  warm  water;  and 
cloths  dipped  in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders 
tilled  with  warm  water  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles 
filled,  with  warm  water,  to  the  foles  of  the  feet. 
The  clyfters  may  be  made  of  barley-water  or  thin 
gruel  with  fait,  and  foftened  with  fweet  oil  or  freffo 
butter.  Thefe  may  be  adminiitered  every  two  or 
three  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient  continues 
■coflive. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyfters  and  fomen- 
tations, recourfe  mull  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong  purga- 
tives :  but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels,  often 
kicreafe  their  contraction,  and  by  that  means  fruftrate 
their  own  intention,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  join  them 
with  opiates,  which,  by  allaying  the  pain  and  relaxing 
the  fpaimodic  contractions  of  the  guts,  greatly  aflift 
the  operation  of  purgatives  in  this  cafe. 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body 
very  well,  is  a  folution  of  the  bitter  purging  falts. 
Two  ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diflblved  in  an  Englifh 
pint  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a  tea-cupful 
of  it  taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates.  At  the 
fame  time  .fifteen,  twenty^,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  given  in  a  glafs  of  peppermint  or 
fimple  cinnamon- water,  to  appeafe  the  irritation,  and 
prevent  the  vomiting,  &c. 

U  3  Acids 
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Acids    have  often  a  very   I  t  in  flaying 

the  vomiting,  and  appeafm  ^'ent  iymp- 

toms  of  this  difea-fe.     It  will  tl  be  of  ufe  to 

fharpcn  the  patient's  drink  with  cream  oi  tartar,  juice 
of  lemon;  or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  with 
vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  what 
ftay  on  the  flomach.     In  this  cafe  the  patient   mud 
tab  g  pills,     I  have  nd  the  fol- 

lowing anfwer  very  well :  Take  jalap  in  powder,  and 
variolated  tartar,  of  each  halt  hm,  opium  one 

in,  Callile  foap  as  much  as  will  make  t)  fit 

for  pills.     Thefe  mull  be  tak  ,  and  if 

they  do  not  operate  in  a  few  hours,  the  d 
repeated. 

If  a  (lool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  neceifary  to  immerfe  the  patient 
in  warm  water  up  to  the  bread.  I  have  often  leerjr 
this  fucceed  when  other  means  had  been  tried  in 
vain.  The  patient  mull  continue  in  the  water  as  long 
as  he  can  eafily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  if  one 
immerfion  has  not  the  del;  it  may    be   re- 

peated as  foon  as  the  patient's  lire:  ,!  1  pints  are 

recruited.  It  is  more  fafe  for  him  to  go  frequently 
into  the  bath,  than  to  continue  too  long  at  a  time  ; 
and  it  is  often  neceffary  to  repeat  it  fevcral  times  be- 
fore it  has  the  defired  effect. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means 
of  procuring  a  flool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpofe, 
that  this  was  brought  about  by  immerfmg  the  patient's 
lower  extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk 
upon  a  wet  pavement,  and  darning  his  . 
with  the  cold  water.  This  method,  when  others  fail, 
at  lead  merits  a  trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with 
feme  danger;  but  a  doubtful  remedy  is  better  than 
none. 

In  defperate  cafes  it    is  common    to  give  quicfc| 
iilver.     This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveraj 

ounces, 
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ounces,  or  even  a  pound,  but  mould  not  exceed 
that  *.  When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  a  mortifi- 
cation of  the  guts,  this  medicine  ought  not  to  be 
tried.  In  that  cafe  it  cannot  cure  the  patient,  and 
will  only  flatten  his  death.  But  when  the  obilruclion 
is  occafioned  by  any  caufe  that  can  be  removed  by 
force,  quickfilver  is  not  only  a  proper  medicine,  but 
the  bed  that  can  be  adminiftered,  as  it  is  the  fitted 
body  we  know  for  making  its  way  through  the  intef- 
tinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a  rupture,  the  patient 
mud  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  intedines 
returned  by  gentle  prefiure  with  the  hand.  If  this, 
with  fomentations  and  clyders,  fhould  not  fucceed, 
recourse  mud  be  had  to  a  furgical  operation,  which 
may  give  the  patient  relief. 

biuch  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dan- 
gerous difeafe,  mud  take  care  never  to  be  too  long 
without  a-  dool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have 
had  feveral  pounds  of  hard  dry  faces  taken  out  of 
their  guts.  They  mould  likewife  beware  of  eating 
too  freely  of  four  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drinking 
flale  windy  liquors,  &c.  I  have  known  it  brought 
on  by  living  too  much  on  baked  fruits,  which  are 
ieldom  good.  It  likewife  proceeds  frequently  frorn 
cold  caught  by  wet  clothes,  &c.  but  efpecially  from 
wet  feet. 

OF    THE    COLIC. 

The  colic  has  a  great  refemblance  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding difeafes,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method 
of  cure.     It  is   generally   attended  with  codivenefs 

• 

*  When  quickfilver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities,  it  defeats 
its  own  intention,  as  it  drags  down  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach, 
which  prevents  it  getting  over  the  Pylorus.  In  this  cafe  the  pa- 
tient fhould  be  hung  up  by  the  heels,  in  order  that  the  quickfilver- 
maybe  discharged  by  his  mouth. 
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and  acute  pain  of  the  bowels;  and  requires  diluting 
diet,    evacuations,  fomentations^  kc. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to 
their  caufes,  as  the  flatulent^  iaus>  the   hyjleric, 

the  nerve  As  each  or  theie  requires  a  parti- 

cular method  of  treatment,  we  (hall  point  out  their 
moll:  general  fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  uied  lor 
their  relief 

The  Jtatulenti  or  win^-colic,  is  generally  occafioned 
by  an  indifcreet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard 
(        tion3  wimlv  bles,   fermenting  liquors,  and 

fuch  like.  It  may  like  wile  proceed  from  an  obftru&e4 
perfpiration,     or    ca  Delicate   people, 

wh'jic  digeilive  power  a  are  weak,  are  mod  liable  to 
kind  of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  eiiher  aiiYcl  the  flomach  or 
imeflines.  It  is  attended  wilh  a  painful  ftretching  of 
the  a;.  part.      The  patient  feels  a  rumbling  in  his 

guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a  difcharge  of  wind, 
either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is  feldo.m 
confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour  wanders 
from  one  division  of  the  bowels  to  another  till  it  finds 
a  vent. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor, 
green  fruit,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  befh  medi- 
cine on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a 
dram  of  brandy,  gin.  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  pa- 
tient fjiould  likewife  fit  with  his  feet  upon  a  warm 
hearth-flone,  or  apply  warm  bricks  to  them ;  and 
warm  cloths  may  be  applied  to  his  flomach  and 
bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpice- 
ries,  or  any  thing  of  a  hot  nature,  may  be  ven- 
tured upon.  Nor  indeed  are  the\  to  be  ufed  here 
unlefs  at  the  very  beginning,  before  any  fymptoms 
of  inflammation  appear.  We  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  a  colic  occafioned  by  wind  or  flatulent 
food  might  always    be  cured  by  fpirits  and   warm 

liquors, 
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liquors,  if  they  were  taken  immediately  upon  per- 
ceiving the  firft  uneafinefs ;  but  when  the  pain  has 
continued  for  a  considerable  time,  and  there  is  reafon 
to  fear  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  already  be- 
gun, all  hot  things  are  to  be  avoided  as  poifon,  and 
the  patient  is  to  be  treated  -in  the  fame  manner  as  for 
the  inflammation  of  the  inteftines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honev,  eggs,  &c.  occafion 
colics  in  fome  particular  conflitutions.  I  have  gene- 
rally found  the  bed.  method  of  cure  for  thefe  was  to 
drink  plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  liquors,  as  water- 
gruel,  fmall  poilet,  water  with  toafted  bread  foaked 
in  it,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigeftion 
generally  cure  themfeives  by  occafioning  vomiting 
or  purging.  Thefe  difcharges  are  by  no  means  to 
fee  flopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
warm  water,  or  weak  ppffet.  When  their  violence 
is  over,  the  patient  may  take  a  dofe  of  rhubarb,  or 
any  other  gentle  purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  his 
debauch. 

Colics  whicli  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catch- 
ing cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  begin- 
ning, by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
and  drinking  fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will 
promote  the  perfpiration,  as  weak  wine-whey,  or 
water-gruel,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of.  fpirits  in 
it. 

Thofe  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much 
among  country  people,  might  generally  be  pre- 
vented were  they  careful  to  change  their  clothes 
when  they  get  wet.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  a 
dram,  or  to  drink  fome  warm  liquor  after  eating 
any  kind  of  green  trafh.  We  do  not  mean  to 
recommend  the  practice  of  dram  drinking,  but  h\ 
this  cafe  ardent  fpirits  prove  a  real  medicine,  and 
indeed  die  bed  that  can  be  adminiflered.  A  glafs 
pf   good    peppermint-water  will    have  nearly    the 

fame 
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fame  effect  as  a  glafs  of  brandy,  and  in  fome  cafes  Js 
rather  to  be  preferred. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  great  thiril,  and  is  generally  coftive.  He 
vomits  a  hot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured  bile,  winch 
being  difcharged,  ieems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  fame  violent  pain  as  before. 
As  the  diftemper  advances,  the  propenfity  to  vomit 
fometimes  increafes  fo  as  to  become  almofr.  continual, 
and  the  proper  motion  of  the  intcftines  is  fo  far  per- 
verted, that  there  are  all  the  fymptomsof  an  irrtj 
ing  iliac  paffion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the  pulfe 
full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after 
which  clyfters  may  be  adminiftcred.  Clear  whey  or 
gruel,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream  of 
tartar,  mult  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken  broth, 
with  a  little  manna  diffolved  in  it,  or  a  flight  decoction 
of  tamarinds,  are  likewife  very  proper,  or  any  other 
thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Befides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  water,  and  if  this  mould  not  fucceed,  the  pa- 
tient mull  be  immerfed  up  to  the  bread  in  warm 
water. 

In  the .  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very 
difficult  to  reitrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient 
may  drink  a  decoction  of  toafted  bread,  or  an  infu- 
fion  of  garden-mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thefe 
not  have  the  defired  effect,  the  faiine  draught,  with 
a  few  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  given,  and 
repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 
A  fmall  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may  be  fpread  in 
form  of  a  cataplafm,  and  applied  to  die  pit  of  the 
ftomach.  Clyiters,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  Venice 
treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them.,  may  likewife  be 
frequently  adminiflered. 

The 
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The  hvfleric  colic  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  the 
bilious.  '  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  &c.  What  the 
patient  vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a  greenifh 
colour.  There  is  a  great  finking  of  the  fpirits, 
with  dejection  of  mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  are  the  characteriftic  fymptoms  of  this  difor- 
der.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with  the  jaundice, 
but  this  generally  goes  off  of  its  own  accord  in  a  few 

.days- 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that 
weakens  the  patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be 
avoided.  If  however  the  vomiting  mould  prove 
violent,  lukewarm  water,  or  final  1  poflet,  may  be 
drank  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  Afterwards  the  pa- 
tient may  take  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  in  a  glafs  of  cinnamon-water. 
This  may  be  repeated  every  eight  or  ten  hours  till 
the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
fcetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a  cup  of  penny- 
royal tea  after  them.  If  afafcerida  mould  prove 
difagreeable,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a  tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  tincture  of  caftor  in  a  cup  of  pennyroyal 
tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  balfain  of  Peru 
dropped  upon  a  bit  of  loaf-fugar,  may  be  taken  in  its 
Head.  The  anti-hyfteric  plafter  may  alfo  be  ufed, 
which  has  often  a  good  effect  *. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters 
of  lead,  plumbers,  the  manufacturers  of  white  lead, 
&c.  It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  counties  of 
England,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
leaden  veffels  ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is 
likewife  a  frequent  difeafe  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
it  is  termed  the  dry  belly-ache. 

*  See  Appendix,  Jnti-hyficric  PUJier. 

No 
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No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more 
excruciating  pain  ttyan  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an 
end.     I  have  known  it  continue  tight  or  ten  days 

.ih  very  ihiL  ailion,  the  body  ail  the  while 

continuing  bound  in  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length 
yield,  and  the  patient  recover  *.  It  generally  how- 
ever leaves  the  patient  v.  .d  oiten  ends  in  a 
palfy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paiTion,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  guts,  that  we  (hall  not  infift  upon  it.  The 
body  is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given  in 
fmaii  dofes,  and  frequently  repeated,  and  their  ope- 
ration mull  be  addled  by  loft  oily  clyllers,  fomenta- 
tions, &c.  The  cailor  oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly  pro- 
per in  this  difeafe.  It  may  both  be  mixed  with  the 
clvfters  and  given  by  the  mouth  j-. 

L  he  Barbadots  tar  is  fiiid  to  be  an  efficacious 
medicine  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  two  diachms  three  times  a-day,  or 
oftener  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  flrong  rum,  is  likewife 
proper  for  rubbing  the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling, 
or  other  fymptoms  of  the  pally,  are  felt.  When  the 
tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed 
with  flrong  fpirits,  or  a  little  oil  of  nutmegs,  or  of 
icfemr.ry. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after  this 
difeafe,  he  mull  take  exercife  on  horieback,  and  ufe 
an  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the 
aiknk  ends  in  a  pally,  the  Bath  waters  are  found  to 
be  extremely  proper. 

*  As  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often 
procure  a  ftool  when  all  ether  meant,  have  failed,  an  apparatus  for 
this  pwrpcfe  oogfct  to  be  kept  by  every  fnrgton.  It  may  be  pur- 
chafed  at  a  fmall  expence,  and  will  be  of  i\r\lcc  in  feveral  other 
cafes,  ?;S  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  &c< 

f  The  dole  is  erfpoonful  to  two  or  three,  if  ne- 

.jr^„  ♦„  „_,  ♦!, ,.  v  • 

To 


ceifary  to  open  the  body, 
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To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  mud  fhun  all 
four  fruits,  acids,  and  auftere  liquors,  &c.  Thofe 
who  work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bu- 
finefs  fading,  and  their  food  mould  be  oily  or  fat. 
They  may  take  a  glafs  of  fallad  oil,  with  a  little 
brandy  or  rum,  every  morning,  but  mould  never 
take  fpirits  alone.  Liquid  aliment  is  bell  for 
them ;  as  fat  broths,  &c.  but  low  living  is  bad. 
They  mould  frequently  go  a  little  out  of  the  tainted 
air ;  and  mould  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  cof- 
tive.  In  the  Weil  Indies,  and  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  it  has  been  found  of  great  ufe,  for  pre- 
venting this  colic,  to  wear  a  piece  of  flannel  round 
the  waift,  and  to  drink  an  infufion  of  ginger  by  way 
of  tea. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be 
mentioned,  but  too  many  diftinclions  would  tend 
only  to  perplex  the  reader.  Thofe  already  named 
are  the  mod  material,  and  mould  indeed  be  at- 
tended to,  as  their  treatment  is  very  different. 
But  even  perfons  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
diftinguifh  very  accurately  in  thefe  matters,  may 
neverthelefs  be  of  great  fervice  to  patients  in  colics 
of  every  kind,  by  only  obferving  the  following  ge- 
neral rules,  viz.  To  bathe  the  feet  and  legs  in 
warm  water  ;  to  apply  bladders  filled  with  warm 
water,  or  cloths  wrung  out  of  it,  to  the  ftomacfi 
and  bowels ;  to  make  the  patient  drink  freely  of  di- 
luting mucilaginous  liquors ;  and  to  give  him  an 
emollient  clyfter  every  two  or  three  hours.  Should 
thefe  not  fucceed,  the  patient  ought  to  be  immerfed 
in  warm  water. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNETS. 

CAUSES. This    difeafe    may   proceed    from 

any  of  thofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory 

fever* 
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fever.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  wounds  or 
bruifes  of  the  kidneys ;  fmall  (tones  or  gravel  lodg- 
ing within  them, ;  by  ftrong  diuretic  medicines ;  as 
fpirits  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  cantharides,  &c. 
Violent  motion,  as  hard  riding  or  walking,  efpecially 
in  hot  weather,  or  whatever  drives  the  blood  too  for- 
cibly into  the  kidneys,  may  occafion  this  malady. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  lying  too  foft,  too  much 
on  the  back,  involuntary  contractions,  or  fpalins,  in 
the  urinary  veiTels,  kc. 

SYMPTOMS. There  is  a  marp  pain  about 

the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fe- 
ver, and  a  ftupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the 
affected  fide.  The  urine  is  at  firft  clear,  and  after- 
wards of  a  reddifh  colour ;  but  in  the  word  kind  of 
the  difeafe  it  generally  continues  pale,  is  pafled  with 
difficulty,  and  commonly  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time.  The  patient  feels  great  uneafinefs  when  he 
endeavours  to  walk  or  fit  upright.  He  lies  with 
moil  eafe  on  the  affected  fide,  and  has  generally  a 
naufea  or  vomiting,  refembling  that  which  happens 
in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe  however  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  palling  urine  with  which  it  is  con* 
ilantly  attended. 

REGIMEN. Every    thing   of    a   heating    or 

Simulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  mud 
be  thin  and  light ;  as  panado,  fmall  broths,  with 
mild  vegetables,  and  the  like.  Emollient  and  thin 
liquors  muff  be  plentifully  drank  ;  as  clear  whey,  or 
balm-tea  fweetened  with  honey,  decoctions  of 
marfh-mallow  roots,  with  barley  and  liquorice, 
&c.  The  patient,  notwithstanding  the  vomiting, 
muff  conftantiy  keep  Tipping  fmall  quantities  of 
thefe  or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing  fo  fafely 
and  certainly  abates  the  inflammation,  and  expels 
the  obftr acting  caufe,  as  copious  dilution.  The 
i  patient 
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patient  muft  be  kept  eafy,  quiet,  and  free  from 
cold,  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation  re- 
main. 

MEDICINE. Eleeding     is     generally    necef- 

fary,  efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve 
ounces  may  be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a  lan- 
cet, and  if  the  pain  and  inflammation  continue,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  in  twenty-four  hours, 
efpecially  if  the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit.  Leeches 
may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins, 
as  a  difcharge  from  thefe  will  greatly  relieve  the  pa- 
tient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  it,  muft  be  applied  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  part 
affected,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the 
bladders  be  filled  with  a  decoction  of  mallows  and 
camomile  flowers,  to  which  a  little  faffron  is  added, 
and  mixed  with  about  a  third  part  of  new  milk,  it 
will  be  flill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  admini- 
ftered  ;  and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a  little  fait 
and  honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
(tone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney,  but  when  the  gravel 
or  ftone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in 
the  Ureter  *,  it  will  be  proper,  befides  the  foment- 
ations, to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fweet  oil, 
and  to  give  gentle  diuretics;  as  juniper-water  fweet- 
ened  with  the  fyrup  of  marfh-mallows :  a  tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  now  and  then  be  put  in  a 
cup  of  the  patient's  drink.  He  ought  likewife  to 
take.exercife  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage,  if  he  be 
able  to  bear  it. 

P  The  Ureters  are  two  long  and  fmall  canals,  one  on  each  £de, 
which  carry  the  urine  from  the  bafon  of  the  kidneys  to  the  blad- 
der. '1  hey  are  fometimes  obftrucled  by  fmall  pieces  of  gravel 
falling  down  from  the  kidneys,  and  lodging  in  them. 

When 
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When  the  difeafe  is  protracted  beyond  the  feventfr 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a  ftupor 
and  heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of 
chillnefs,  fhivering,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fufpecl:  that 
matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an  abfcefs 
will  enfue. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  (hews  that  an  ulcer  is 
already  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  mud  be 
careful  to  abflain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  (alted  pro- 
vifions  ;  and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilaginous 
herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of  young 
animals,  made  with  barley,  and  common  pot  herbs, 
&c.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  and  butter-milk 
that  is  not  four.  The  latter  is  by  fome  reckoned 
a  fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  To  an- 
fwer  this  character,  however,  it  mult  be  drank  for 
a  confiderable  time.  Purging  chalybeate  waters  have- 
likewife  been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  This 
medicine  is  eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every 
part  of  Great  Britain.  It  muft  likewife  be  ufed  for 
a  confiderable  time,  in  order  to  produce  any.  falutary 
erTeds. 

Thofe  who  are  liaSle  to  frequent  returns  of  inflam-. 
mation,  or  obftru&ions  of  the  kidneys,  muft  abftain 
from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tartar;  and 
their  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of  eafy  digeflioiy 
They  mould  ufe  moderate  exercife,  and  mould  not 
lie  too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their  back. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the 
kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  paffing  urine, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a eonftant  inclination  to  go 
to  ftool,  and  a  perpetual  defire  to  make  water. 

This 
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This  difeafe  muft  be  treated  on  the  fame  princi- 
ples as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet 
muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a  cooling 
nature.  Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  beginning, 
and  in  robuft  conftitutions  it  will  often  be  neceifary  to 
repeat  it.  The  lower  part  of  the  beiiy  mould  be 
fomented  with  warm  water,  or  a  decoction  of  mild 
vegetables ;  and  emollient  clyflers  ought  frequently 
to  be  adminiftered,  &c. 

The  patient  mould  abftain  from  every  thing  that  is 
of  a  hot,  acrid,  and  flimulating  quality,  and  mould 
live  entirely  upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild  ve- 
getables. 

A  ftoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other 
caufes  beiides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder ;  as  a 
fwelling  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins ;  hard  fasces 
lodged  in  the  reclum  ;  a  (lone  in  the  bladder;  excre- 
scences in  the  urinary  paifages,  a  palfy  of  the  blad- 
der, hyfteric  affections,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  requires 
a  particular  treatment,  which  does  not  fall  under 
our  prefent  confideration.  We  (hall  only  obferve, 
that  in  all  of  them  mild  and  gentle  applications  are 
the  fafeft,  as  llrong  diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of 
an  irritating  nature,  generally  increafe  the  danger. 
.1  have  known  fomc  pcrfons  kill  themfelves  by  intro- 
ducing probes  into  the  urinary  parages,  to  remove,  as 
they  thought,  fomewhac  that  ©bftru&ed  the  difcharge 
of  urine,  and  others  bring  on  a  violent  inflammation 
.of  the  bladder,  by  ufing  flrong  diuretics,  as  oil  of 
turpentine,  <kc.  for  that  purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubjedt.  to  inflammation  than  mod 
of  the  other  vifcera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flower  ; 
but  when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is  with 
difficulty  removed,  and  often  ends  in  a  fuppuration  or 
fcirrhiio. 

,  X  CAUSES. 
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CAUSES. Befides  the  common  caufes  of  in- 
flammation, we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  viz. 
exceflive  fatnefs,  a  fchirrus  of  the  liver  itfeif,  violent 
fhocks  from  ftrong  vomits  when  the  liver  was  before 
unfound,  an  aduft  or  atrabiliarian  ftate  of  the  blood, 
any  thing  that  fuddenly  cools  the  liver  after  it  has 
been  greatly  heated,  ftones  obftrucling  the  courfe  of 
the  bile,  drinking  ftrong  wines  and  fpirituous  liquors, 
ufmg  hot  fpicy  aliment,  obftinate  hypochondriacal 
affe&ions,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This    difeafe   is   known  by  a 

painful  tenfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a  fenfe  of  weight, 
or  fulnefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loathing 
of  food,  great  third:,  with  a  pale  or  yellowifh  colour 
of  the  (kin  and  eyes. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  likewife  according  to  the 
particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflammation 
happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  an  inflammation  is  not  fo  much  as  fufpected  ;  but 
when  it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of  the 
liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulfe  quicker,  and 
the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  a  dry  cough,  a  hic- 
cup, and  a  pain  extending  to  the  fhoulder,  with  diffi- 
culty of  lying  on  the  left  fide,  &c. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  pleu- 
rify  by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  feated  under  the 
falfe  ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  lying  on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed from  the  hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  difor- 
ders  by  the  degree  of  fever  with  which  it  is  always 
attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mor- 
tal. A  conflant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  ex- 
ceflive third,  are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a 
fuppuration,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  difcharged 
outwardly,  the  danger  is  great.  "When  the  fchirrus 
9  of 
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of  the  liver  enfues,  the  patient,  if  he  obferves  a 
proper  regimen,  may  neverthelefs  live  a  number  of 
years  tolerably  eafy  ;  bat  if  he  indulge  in  animal 
food  and  ftrong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an 
acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  fchirrus  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  cancer,  which  in  11ft  infallibly  prove 
fatal. 

REGIMEN.* The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  ob- 

ferved  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders.  All 
hot  things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  dilut- 
ing liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water,  &c.  drank  freely, 
The  food  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  mind,  kept  eafy  and  quiet. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  "proper  at  the  be- 

ginning  of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  necefiaryj 
even  though  the  pulfe  mould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat 
it.  All  violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided  ;  the 
body  however  muft  be  kept  gently  open.  A  decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  with  a  little  honey  or  manna>  will 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  The  fide  affected  muft 
be  fomented  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  foregoing 
difeafes.  Mild  laxative  clyfters  fhould  be  frequently 
adminiftered  ;  and  if  the  pain  fhould  notwithstanding 
continue  violent,  a  bliftering  plafter  may  be  applied 
over  the  part  affected  5  or  rather  a  plafter  made  of 
gum  ammoniac  and  vinegar  of  fquills. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 
have  a  very  good  effect  here.  For  this  purpofe  half 
a  drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  the 
patient's  drink  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweac,  it  ought  to 
be  promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The  only 
thing  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of  diluting 
liquors  drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  human  blood. 
Indeed  the  patient  in  tjiis  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
topical  inflammations,  ought  to  drink  nothing  that  is 
colder  than  the  blood. 

X2  If 
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If  the  ftools  fhould  be  loofe,  and  even  ftreaked 
with  blood,  no  means  muft  be  ufed  to  flop  them, 
unlefs  they  be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient. 
Loofe  ftools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the 
difeafe. 

If  an  abfcefs  or  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  liver, 
all  methods  mould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and 
difcharge  itfelf  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  ap- 
plication of  poultices,  ripening  cataplafms,  &c. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  matter  of  an  abfcefs  comes 
away  in  the  urine,  and  fometimes  it  is  difcharged  by 
ftool,  but  thefe  are  efforts  of  Nature  which  no  means 
can  promote.  When  the  abfcefs  burfls  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen  at  large,  death  muft  enfue ;  nor 
will  the  event  be  more  favourable  when  the  abfcefs  is 
opened  by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  liver 
adheres  to  the  peritoneum,  fo  as  to  form  a  bag  for 
the  matter,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  \  in  which  cafe  opening  the  abfcefs 
by  a  fufficientiy  large  incifion  will  probably  fave  the 
patient's  life  *. 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  mould  end  in  a  fchirrus,  the  patient  muft 
be  careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  not  to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  indulge 
in  flefh,  fifh,  ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly  feafoned  or 
falted  provifions  ;  but  mould,  for  the  moft  part,  live 
on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots,  taking  gentle 
exercife,  and  drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or  butter- 
milk. If  he  takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it  fhould  be 
fine  mild  ale,  which  is  lefs  heating  than  wines  or 
fpirits. 

We  fhall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the 
other  vifcera.  They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon 
the  fame    principles    as    thofe    already   mentioned.  I 

*  1  know  a  gentleman  who  has  had  feveral  abfcefTes  of  the 
liver  opened,  and  is  now  a  ftrong  and  healthy  man,  though  abovs 
eightv  years  of  age. 

The  ! 
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The  chief  rule  with  refpecl:  to  all  of  them  is,  to  let 
blood,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a 
heating  nature,  to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part 
affected,  and  to  caufe  the  patient  to  drink  a  fufficienc 
quantity  of  warm  diluting  liquors. 


CHAP.     XXXI. 

OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 
EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

^'PHE  cholera  morbus  is  a  violent  purging  and  vo- 
•  miting,  attended  with  gripes,  ficknefs,  and  a 
conftant  defire  to  go  to  flool.  h  comes  on  fud- 
denly,  and  is  mod  common  in  autumn.  There  is 
hardly  any  difeafe  that  kills  more  quickly  than  this, 
when  proper  means  are  not  ufed  in  due  time  for  re- 
moving it. 

CAUSES. It  is  occafioned  by  a  redundancy 

and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile  ;  cold ;  food  that 
eafily  turns  rancid  or  four  on  the  ftomach  ;  as  butter, 
bacon,  fweet-meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries, 
and  other  cold  fruits  *.  It  is  fometimes  the  effecl:  of 
ftrong  acrid  purges  or  vomits,  or  of  poifonous  fub- 
ftances  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  violent  paflions  or  affections  of  the  mind  ; 
as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  generally  preceded  by  a 

card'uilgia,  or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  fla- 
tulencies, with  pain  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 
To    thefe  fucceed  excemve  vomiting,    and  purging 

*  I  have  been  twice  brought  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  dif- 
eafe, and  both  times  it  was  occafioned  by  eating  rancid  bacon. 
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of  green,  yellow,  or  blackifh  coloured  bile,  with  a 
diftenfion  of  the  ftomach,  and  violent  griping  pains. 
There  is  likewiSe  a  great  third  with  a  very  quick  un- 
equal pulfe,  and  often  a  fixed  acute  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  navel.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  the 
pulfe  often  (inks  Co  low  as  to  become  quite  impercep- 
tible, the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramped,  and  are 
often  covered  with  a  clammy  Sweat,  the  uiine  is  ob- 
flrucled,  and  there  is  a  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convulfions,  are  the 
figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE. -At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
eafe, the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending 
caufe  mould  be  affifted,  by  promoting  the  purging 
and  vomiting.  Tor  this  purpofe  the  patient  mud 
drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors  ;  as  whey,  butter- 
milk, warm  water,  thin  water-gruel,  fmall  poffet, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them,  very 
weak  chic!. en  I  roth.  This  mould  not  only  be 
drank  plentifully  to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a 
clyfter  of  it  given  every  hour  in  order  to  promote  the 
purging. 

Alter  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
fome  time,  a  decoclion  of  toafted  oat-bread  may  be 
drank  to  flop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  mould  be 
toafted  till  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  fpring  water.  If  oat-bread  cannot  be  had, 
wheat-bread,  or  oat-meal  well  toafted,  may  be  ufed 
in  its  Stead.  If  this  does  not  put  a  flop  to  the  vo- 
miting, two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  julep,  with 
ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken  every  hour  till 
it  ceafes. 

1  he  vomiting  and  purging  however  ought  never 
to  be  flopped  too  foon.  As  long  as  thefe  dis- 
charges do  not  weaken  the  patient,  they  are  Salu- 
tary, and  may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought 
to  be  promoted.  But  when  the  patient  is  weak- 
ened by     the   evacuations,    which  may   be    known 

from 
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from  the  finking  of  his  pulfe,  &c.  recourfe  mud 
immediately  be  had  to  opiates,  as  recommended 
above ;  to  which  may  be  added  flrong  wines,  with 
fpirituous  cinnamon  waters,  and  other  generous 
cordials.  Warm  negus,  or  flrong  wine-whey,  will 
likewife  be  neceffary  to  fupport  the  patient's  fpirits, 
and  promote  the  perfpiration.  His  legs  mould  be 
bathed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
flannel  cloths,  or  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and 
warm  bricks  applied  to  the  foles  of  his  feet.  Flan- 
nels wrung  out  of  warm  fpirituous  fomentations 
fhould  iikewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  pre- 
vent a  relapfe,  it  will  be  neceffary  •for  fome  time  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  fmall  dofes  of  laudanum.  Ten 
or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  wine,  at 
lead  twice  a-day,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient's 
food  ought  to  be  nourishing,  but  taken  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  he  mould  ufe  moderate  exercife.  As 
the  flomach  and  inteftines  are  generally  much  weak- 
ened, an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  other  bitters,  in 
fmall  wine,  fharpened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may 
be  drank  for  fome  time. 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time 
in  this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  defpair  of  reliev- 
ing the  patient  even  in  the  mod  defperate  circum- 
ftances.  Of  this  I  lately  faw  a  very  ftriking  proof  in 
an  old  man  and  his  fon,  who  had  been  both  feized 
with  it  about  the  middle  of  the  night.  I  did  not 
fee  them  till  next  morning,  when  they  had  much 
more  the  appearance  of  dead  than  of  living  men. 
No  pulfe  could  be  felt ;  the  extremities  were  cold  and 
rigid,  the  countenance  was  ghaftly,  and  the  flrength 
almoft  quite  exhaufted.  Yet  from  this  deplorable 
condition  they  were  both  recovered  by  the  ufe  of 
opiates  and  cordial  medicines. 

x4 
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A  looseness,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confi, 
dered  as  a  diieafe,  but  rather  as  a  falutary  eva- 
cuation. It  ought  therefore  never  to  be  flopped, 
unlefs  when  it  continues  too  long,  or  evidently 
ens  the  patient  As  this  however  fometimes 
happens,  we  fhall  point  out  the  mod  common 
cauies  of  a  loofenefs,  with  the  proper  method  of 
treatment. 

When  a  loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold, 
n  obftructed  rerfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  li- 
quors, to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  to 
take  every  other  method  to  relcore  the  perfpira- 
tion. 

In  a  loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  re- 
pletion, a  vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits 
not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  promote  all  the 
fecretions,  which  renders  them  of  great  importance 
in  carrying  off  a  debauch.  Half  a  drachm  of  ipeca- 
cuanha in  powder  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 
A  day  01  two  after  the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of 
rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  if  the  loofenefs  continues.  The  patient 
ought  to  live  upen  light  vegetable  food  of  eafy 
digedion,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley- 
water. 

A  loofenefs  occafioned  by  the  obftrudion  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding. 
If  that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be 
fubftituted  in  the  ro©m  of  thofe  which  are  ob- 
ftructed. At  the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be 
taken  to  reftore   the  ufual  difcharges,    as  not  only 

the 
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the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  but  the  patient's  life,  may 
depend  on  this. 

A  periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flopped. 
It  is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off  fome 
offending  matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body, 
might  have  fatal  effects.  Children  are  very  liable 
to  this  kind  of  loofenefs,  efpecially  while  teething. 
It  is  however  fo  far  from  being  hurtful  to  them, 
that  fuch  children  generally  get  their  teeth  with 
lean1  trouble.  If  thefe  loofe  (tools  mould  at  any 
time  prove  four  or  griping,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  mag- 
nefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may 
be  given  to  the  child  in  a  little  panado,  or  any  other 
food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  will  ge- 
nerally correct  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the  griping 
ftools. 

A  diarrhoea,  or  loofenefs,  which  proceeds,  from 
violent  paffions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  mull:  be 
treated  with  the  greater!  caution.  Vomits  in  this 
cafe  are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  fafe, 
unlefs  they  be  very  mild,  and  given  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. Opiates,  and  other  antifpafmodic  medicines, 
are  mod -proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  valerian  ov 
penny-royal  tea  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the 
fymptoms  abate,  Eafe,  chearfulnefs,  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind  are  here  of  the  greater!  import- 
ance. 

When  a  loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifon- 
ous  fubftances  taken  into  the  flomach,  the  patient 
muft  drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with 
oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging. 
Afterwards,  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpe^t  that  the 
bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary.  Small 
doles  of  laudanum  may  likewife  be  taken  to  remove 
their  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities, 
pccafions  a  loofenefs,    it  ought  to  be  promoted  by 

gentle 
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gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives. 
The  gouty  matter  is  Jikevvife  to  be  folicited  towards 
the  extremities  by  warm  fomentations,  cataplafms, 
&£  The  perfpiration  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
promoted  by  warm  diluting  Kquors;  as  wine-whey 
with  fpirits  of  hartfnorn,  or  a  few  drops  of  liquid  lau- 
danum, in  it. 

When  a  loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which 
may  be  known  from  the  fliminefs  of  the  ftools, 
mixed  with  pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c.  medi- 
cines mud  be  given  to  kill  and  carry  off  thefe  ver- 
min, as  the  powder  of  tin  with  purges  of  rhubarb  and 
calomel.     After"  .'me  water,    cither   alone,  or 

with  afmall  quantity  of  ihubarb  infufed,  will  be  pro- 
per to  ftrengi  hen  the  bowels,  and  prevent  the  new 
generation  or  worms. 

A  loofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  drinking  bad 
water.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  gene- 
rally proves  epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  this  or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from 
the  ufe  of  unwholefome  water,  it  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it 
may  be  corrected  by  mixing  with  it  quick  lime,  chalk, 
or  the  like. 

In  people  whofe  flomachs  are  weak,  violent  exer- 
cife  immediately  after  eating  will  oceafion  a  loofe- 
nefs. Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will 
be  proper,  befides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to  ufe 
fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the 
ffomach,  as  infufions  of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter 
and  aftringent  ingredients,  in  white  wine.  Such  per* 
fons  ought  likewife  to  take  frequently  a  glafs  or  two 
of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret. 

From  whatever  caufe  a  loofenefs  proceeds,  when 
it  is  found  necelTary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to 
confift  of  rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with 
cinnamon ;  rice-jelly,  fago  with  red  port ;  and 
the  lighter  forts  of  fldh«meat  roafted.     The  drink 

may 
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may  be  thin  water-gruel,  rice-water,  or  weak  broth 
made  from  lean  veal,  or  with  a  fheep's  head,  as  be- 
ing  more  gelatinous  than  mutton,  beef,  or  chicken- 
broth. 

Perfons  who,  from  a  peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to 
frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  fhould  live  tem- 
perately, avoiding  crude  fummer  fruits,  all  un- 
wholefome  foods,  and  meats  of  hard  digeflion.  They 
ought  likewife  to  beware  of  cold,  moifture,  or 
whatever  may  obflruct  the  perfpiration,  and  fhould 
wear  flannel  next  the  ikin.  All  violent  paffions,  as 
fear,  anger,  &c.  are  likewife  carefully  to  be  guarded 
againfl, 

OF   VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ;  as 
excefs  in  eating  and  drinking  ;  foulnefs  of  the  flo- 
mach;  the  acrimony  of  the  aliments;  a  tranflation 
of  the  morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the 
(erinpelas,  or  other  difeafes,  to  the  flomach.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  a  loofenefs  having  been 
too  fuddenly  flopped  *,  from  the  floppage  of  any 
cuflomary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding  piles,  the 
men/es^  &c.  from  a  weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  the 
colic,  the  iliac  paflion,  a  rupture,  a  fit  of  the  gra- 
vel, worms;  or  from  any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into 
the  flomach.  It  is  an  ufual  fymptom  of  injuries 
done  to  the  brain  ;  as  contufions,  comprefhons,  &c. 
It  is  likewife  a  fymptom  of  wounds  or  inflamma- 
tions of  the  diaphragm,  inteftines,  fpleen,  liver, 
kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafloned  by  unufual  mo- 
tions, as  failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a  car- 
riage, &c.  It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  vio- 
lent pafiions,  or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous  or  disagree- 
able objefts,  efpecially  of  fuch  things  as  have  for- 
merly 
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merly  produced  vomiting.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  a  regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  the  ftomach  : 
in  this  cafe,  what  the  patient  vomits  is  generally 
of  a  yellow  or  greenifh  colour,  and  has  a  bitter 
rafte,  Perlbns  who  are  fubjecr.  to  nervous  affec- 
tions are  often  fuddenly  feized  with  violent  fits  of 
vomiting.  Laflly,  vomiting  is  a  common  fymp- 
torn  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it  generally  comes 
on  about  two  weeks  after  the  ftoppage  of  the 
fltenfes\  and  continues  during  the  fir  ft.  three  or  four 
months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a  foul  ftomach  or 
indigeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  difeafe, 
but  as  the  cure  of  a  difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to 
be  promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin 
gruel,  If  this  does  not  put  a  (top  to  the  vomiting,  a 
of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off 
with  weak  camomile-tea. 

When  the  rc-trocefiion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obftruc- 
tion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting,  all 
means  muft  be  ufed  to  reftore  thefe  difcharges;  or, 
if  that  cannot  be  effected,  their  place  muft  be  fupplied 
by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extre- 
mities in  warm  water,  opening  iffues,  fetons,  perpe- 
tual blifters,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effect  of  pregnancy  it 
may  generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keep- 
ing the  body  gently  open.  The  bleeding  however 
ought  to  be  in  final!  quantities  at  a  time,  and  the 
purgatives  mould  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  as  figs, 
#ewed  prunes,  manna,  or  fenna.  Pregnant  wo- 
men are  mod"  apt  to  vomit  in  the  morning  imme- 
diately after  getting  out  of  bed,  which  is  owing 
partly  to  the  change  of  pofture,  but  more  to  the 
emptinefs  of  the  ftomach.  It  may  generally  be 
prevented  by  taking  a  difh  of"  coffee,  tea,  or  feme 
light  breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant  women  who  are  af- 
flicted with  vomiting  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  both  in 

body 
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body  and  mind.  They  fhould  neither  allow  their 
ftomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor  fhould  they  eat 
much  at  once.  Cold  water  is  a  very  proper  drink 
in  this  cafe  ;  if  the  ftomach  be  weak,  a  little  brandy 
may  be  added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  are  low,  and  the 
perfon  apt  to  faint,  a  fpoonful  of  cinnamon-water, 
with  a  little  marmalade  of  quinces  or  oranges,  may  be 
taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach, bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark 
infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb 
as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is.  an  excellent 
medicine  in  this  cafe.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo 
a  good  medicine.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  2. 
glafs  of  wine  or  water.  Habitual  vomitings  are  fome- 
times  alleviated  by  making  oyfters  a  principal  part  of 
diet. 

A  vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the 
ftomach,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  bed 
medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  magneiia  alba,  a  tea- 
fpoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a  dim  of  tea  or  a 
little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
neceffary,  to  keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  paflions,  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  mud  be  care- 
fully avoided,  efpeciaily  vomits.  Thefe  are  exceed- 
ingly dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to 
be  kept  perfectly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind 
foothed,  and  to  take  fome  gentle  cordial,  as  negus, 
or  a  little  brandy  and  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum  may  occasionally  be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affections 
of  the  ftomach,  mulk,  caftor,  and  other  antifpafmo- 
dic  medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Warm  and  aromatic  plaf- 
ters  have  likewife  a  good  effect.  The  ftomach-plafter 
of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfatory  may  be 
5  applied 
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applied  to  the  pit  of  the  flomach,  or  a  plafler  of 
theriaca,  which  will  anfwer  rather  better.  Aromatic 
medicines  may  likewife  be  taken  inwardly,  as  cinna- 
mon or  mint-tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled  in  it,  &c. 
The  region  of  the  flomach  may  be  rubbed  with  aether, 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with  ftrong  brandy,  or 
other  fpirits.  The  belly  mould  be  fomented  with 
warm  water,  or  the  patient  immerfed  up  to  the  breafl 
in  a  warm  bath. 

I  have  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  in 
the  act  of  effervefcence,  of  lingular  ufe  in  Hopping 
a  vomiting,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded.  M 1, de- 
ma)7  be  prepared  by  difTolving  a  drachm  of  the  fait  of 
tartar,  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  frefh  lemon-juice, 
and  adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint-water,  the 
fame  quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  a  little 
white  iugar.  This  draught  mufl  be  fwal lowed  before 
the  effervefcence  is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be  vio- 
lent. A  violent  vomiting  has  fometimes  been  flop- 
ped by  cupping,  or  applying  leeches,  on  the  region 
of  the  flomach  after  all  other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  lead  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomit- 
ing again,  even  after  it  has  been  flopped,  the  patient 
mufl  avoid  all  manner  of  action.  The  diet  mufl  be 
fo  regulated  as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  flomach,  and  no- 
thing fhould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digeflion.  We 
do  not  however  mean  that  the  patient  fhould  live  en- 
tirely upon  flops.  Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often  fits 
eafier  on  the  flomach  than  liqui 
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CHAP.   XXXII. 

OF   THE   DIABETES,  AND    OTHER 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 

AND  BLADDER. 

npHE  diabetes  is  a  frequent  and  excefiive  difcharge 
of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  among,, 
young  people  ;  but  often  attacks  perfons  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the  more  vio- 
lent employments,  or  have  been  hard  drinkers  in  their 
youth. 

CAUSES. — A  diabetes  is  often  the  confequence  of 
acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c.  where  the  patient 
has  fuffered  by  exceflive  evacuations ;  it  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding  long  journies 
upon  a  hard-trotting  horfe,  carrying  heavy  burdens, 
running,  &c.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  hard  drink- 
ing, or  the  ufe  of  ftrong  flimulating  diuretic  medi- 
cines, as  tincture  of  cantharides,  fpirits  of  turpentine, 
and  fuch  like.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  drinking  too 
great  quantities  of  mineral  waters.  Many  imagine 
that  thefe  will  do  them  no  fervice  unlefs  they  be 
drank  in  great  quantities,  by  which  miftake  it  of- 
ten happens  that  they  occafion  worfe  difeafes  than 
thofe  they  were  intended  to  cure.  In  a  word,  this 
difeafe  may  either  proceed  from  too  great  a  laxity 
of  the  organs  which  fecrete  the  urine,  from  fome- 
thing  that  ftimulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from 
a  thin  dilfolved  ftate  of  the  blood,  which  makes  too 
great  a  quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary  paf- 
fages. 

SYMPTOMS.— -In  a  diabetes,  the  urine  generally 
exceeds  in    quantity  all    the  liquid  food  which  the 
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patient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a  fweetifh  tafte, 
and  an  agreeable  fmell.  The  patient  has  a  continual 
third:,  with  fome  degree  of  fevei  ;  his  mouth  is  dry, 
and  he  fpits  frequently  a  frothy  fpittje.  The  ftrcngth 
fails,  the  appetite  decays,  and  the  flefli  waltes  away 
till  the  patient  is  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone.  The 
a  heat  of  the  bowels ;  and  frequently  the  loins,  tef- 
ticles,  and  feet  are  iwelled. 

This  diieafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  but  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  be- 
comes very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very  old 
people,  a  perfect  cure  is  not  to  be  expeclsd. 
•  REGIMEN. — Every  thing  that  flimulares  the 
urinary  paflages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  inuft 
be  avoided.  For  this  reafon  the  patient  mould  live 
chiefly  on  folid  food.  His  third  may  be  quenched 
with  acids ;  as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar. 
The  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and  faloJ 
with  milk,  are  the  mod  proper  food.  Of  animal 
fubftances,  fhell-lifh  are  to  be  preferred  ;  as  oylterJ 
crabs.  &c. 

The  drink  may  be  Briftol-water.  When  that  can* 
not  be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a  due  propor- 
tion of  oak  bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be  ufed* 
The  white  decoction  *,  with  iiinglafs  diffolvcd  in  it, 
is  likewife  a  very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it 
fhould  be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.     HefLould 
lie  upon  a  hard  bed  or  matrafs.     Nothing  hurts  the 
kidneys  more  than  lying  too  foft.     A  warm  dry  air, 
the  ufe  of  the  flefh-brufh,  and  every  thing  that  pro-  i 
motes  perfpiration,  is  of  fervice.     For  this  reafon,  the  I 
patient  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  {kin.     A  largj  ; 
ftrengthening-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  back  ;  or, 
what  will  anfwer  better,  a  great  part  of  the  body  may  j 
be  wrapped  in  plafter. 

*  See  Appendix,  White  Lee  lI 
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MEDICINE. — Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be 
not  too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a  good 
effecl.  They  may  confift  of  rhubarb,  with  cardamum 
feeds,  or  any  other  fpiceries,  infufed  in  wine,  and  may 
be  taken  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open. 

The  patient  muff  next  have  recourfe  to  aftrin- 
gents  and  corroborants.  Half  a  drachm  of  pow- 
der made  of  equal  parts  of  allum  and  the  infpif- 
fated  juice,  commonly  called  Terra  Japonica,  may  be 
taken  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  flomach 
will  bear  it.  The  allum  mud  fir  ft  be  melted  in 
a  crucible ;  afterwards  they  may  both  be  pounded 
together.  Along  with  every  dofe  of  this  powder 
the  patient  may  take  a  tea-cupful  of  the  tin&ure  of 
rofes  *. 

If  the  patient's  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in 
fubftance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the 
dofe  of  a  tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
allum-whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Englifh  quarts 
of  milk  over  allow  fire,  with  three  drachms  of  allum, 
till  the  curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  reds  well.  They  take  off  fpafm  and  irri- 
tation, and  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  force  of  the 
circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
'may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  the  patient's  drink  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

The  bed  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine.  A  drachm  of  bark  may  be 
taken  in  a  glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times  a-day. 
The  medicine  will  be  both  more  efficacious  and  lefs 
difagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid 
elixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dofe.  Such  as  ear- 
not  take  the  bark  in  fubflance  may  ufe  the  deco£tion, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharp- 
encd  as  above. 

*   Sec  Appendix,  Tincture  of  Raja. 
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There  is  a  difeafe  incident  to  manv  people  in 
the  decline  of  life,  called  an  INCONTINENCT 
of  Urine.  But  this  is  verv  different  from  a  dia- 
betes, as  the  water  partes  off  involuntarily  by  drops, 
and  does  not  exceed  the  ufual  quantity.  This 
difeafe  is  rather  troublcfome  than  dangerous.  It 
is  owing  to  a  relaxation  of  the  fphincter  of  the 
bladder,  and  is  often  the  effect  of  a  palfy.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned 
by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  &c.  Some- 
times it  is  the  effect  of  a  fever.  It  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  a  long  ufe  of  ftrong  diuretics, 
or  o'i  (timulating  medicines  injected  into  the  blad- 
der. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of  aftrin-' 
gent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as  have  been 
mentioned  above ;  but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  feen  ic  cured. 

In  an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufe,. 
a  piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a  bladder  ap- 
plied i:i  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from. 
galling  and  excoriating  the  parts  *. 

OF  A  SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a  fuppreffion  of 
urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ;  as  an  inflam-, 
mation  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder;  fmall  (tones  or 
gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  paffages,  hard  faces  lying 
in  the  reflum,  pregnancy,  a  fpafm  or  contraction  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder 
itfeif,  afwelling  of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to 
remove  the  obftructing  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the 
urine  ;  but  as  this  inftrument  can  only  be  managed 
with  i'afety  by  '  perfons.  ikilled  in  furgery,  we  mall 

*  A  bottle  made  of  the  India  rubber,  and  properly  applied,  an- 
fwers  this  utupofe  !>dL 
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fav  nothing  further  of  its  ufe.  A  bougee  may  be  ufed 
by  any  cautious  hand,  and  will  often  fucceed  better 
than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend  in  all  obftruclions 
cf  urine,  fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as 
far  as  the  patient's  flrength  will  permit,  is  neceffary, 
-  efpecialiy  where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topical  inflam- 
mation. Bleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates  the  fe- 
ver, by  leilening  the  force  of  the  circulation,  but,  by 
relaxing  the  folids,  it  takes  off  the  fpafm  or  flricl- 
ture  upon  the  veiTels,  which  occafioned  the  obflruc!:- 
tion. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  mud  be  ufed. 
Thefe  may  either  confift  of  warm  water  alone,  or 
of  decoctions  of  mild  vegetables ;  as  mallows,  ca- 
momile-fiowers,  &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may 
ekher  be  applied  to  the  part  affected,  or  a  large 
bladder  filled  with  the  decoction  may  be  kept  con- 
tinually upon  it.  Some  put  the  herbs  themfdves 
into  a  flannel  bag,  and  apply  them  to  the  part, 
which  is  far  from  being  a  bad  method.  Thefe 
continue  longer  warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the 
decoction,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the  part  equally 
taoift. 

In  all  obllruflions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to 
be  kept  open.  This  is  not  however  to  be  at- 
tempted by  flrong  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyf- 
ters,  or  gentle  infufions  of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyf- 
ters  in  this  cafe  not  only  open  the  body,  but  anfwef 
the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  and  greatly 
affift  in  removing  the  fpafms  of  the  bladder  and  parts 
adjacent. 

The  food  mud  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. The  drink  mav  be  weak  broth,  or  decoctions 
and  infufions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables*  as  marfh- 
mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds,  kc.  A  tea-fpoonful 
of  the  fvveet  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  a  drachm  of  Cadile 
foap,  may  be  frequently  put  into  the  patient's  drink; 

and? 
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and,  if  there  be  no  inflammation,  he  may  drink  fmall 
gin-punch. 

Perfons  fubject  to  a  fuppreflion  of  urine  ought 
to  live  very  temperate.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light, 
and  their  liquor  diluting.  They  fhould  avoid  all 
acids  and  auflere  wines,  fhould  take  fuflicient  exer- 
cife,  lie  hard,  and  avoid  ftudy  and  fedentary  occu- 
pations. 
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When  fmall  (tones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or 
difcharged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid  to 
be  afflicted  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  (tones 
happens  to  make  a  lodgment  in  the  bladder  for  fome 
time,  it  accumulates  freih  matter,  and  at  length  be- 
comes too  large  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine.  In  this 
cafe  the  patient  is  faid  to  have  the  ftone. 

CAUSES. — The  ftone  and  gravel  may  be  occa- 
fioned  by  high  living ;  the  ufe  of  ftrong  aftringent 
wines  ;  a  fedentary  life ;  lying  too  hot,  foft,  or  too 
much  on  the  back  ;  the  conftant  ufe  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  earthy  or  ftony  particles ;  aliments  of  art- 
aftringent  or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  an  hereditary  difpofition.  Perfons  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  thofe  who  have  been  much  af- 
flicted with  the  gout  or  rheumatifm,  are  mo(t  liable, 
to  it. 

SYMPTOMS.— Small  ftones  or  gravel  in  the 
kidneys  occafion  pain  in  the  loins,  ficknefs,  vo- 
miting, and  fometimes  bloody  urine.  When  the 
ftone  defcends  into  the  ureter^  and  is  too  large  to 
pafs  along  with  eafe,  all  the  above  fymptoms  are 
increafed  ;  the  pain  extends  towards  the  bladder ; 
the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  affected  fide  are  benumbed  -; 
the  tefticles  are  drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine  is  ob- 
ftru&ed, 

A  ftone 
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A  ftone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a  pain  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water  ; 
from  the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  flopping 
fuddenly  when  it  was  running  in  a  full  dream  ;  by  a 
violent  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  mo- 
tion, efpecially  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage  on 
a  rough  road ;  from  a  white,  thick, .  copious 
{linking  mucous  fediment  in  the  urine ;  from  an 
itching  in  the  top  of  the  penis  ;  from  bloody  urine  ; 
from  an  inclination  to  go  to  flool  during  the  dis- 
charge of  urine ;  from  the  patient's  palling  his  urine 
more  eafily  when  lying  than  in  an  erect  poflure* 
from  a  kind  of  convulfive  motion  occafioned  by 
the  fharp  pain  in  difcharging  the  lafl  drops  of  the 
\irine  ;  and  Iaftly,  from  founding  or  fearching  with  the 
catheter. 

REGIMEN.— Perfons  afflicted  with  the  gravel  or 
flone  mould  avoid  aliments  of  a  windy  or  heat- 
ing nature,  as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  Their 
diet  ought  chiefly  to  confifl  of  fuch  things  as  tend 
to  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  and  to  keep 
the  body  open.  Artichokes,  afparagus,  fpinnage, 
lettuce,  pariley,  fuccory,  purilane,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, carrots,  and  radifhes,  may  be  fafely  eaten. 
Onions,  leeks,  and  cellery  are,  in  this  cafe,  reckon- 
ed medicinal.  The  moft  proper  drinks  are  whey, 
butter-milk,  milk  and  water,  barley-water  ;  decoc- 
tions or  infufions  of  the  roots  of  marfh-mallows, 
parfley,  liquorice,  or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous 
vegetables,  as  linfeed,  lime-tree  buds  or  leaves,  &c. 
If  the  patient  has  been  accuflomed  to  generous 
liquors,  he  may  drink  gin  and  water  net  to.© 
ftrong. 

Gentle  exercife  is  proper ;  but  violent  motion 
is  apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  there- 
fore advife  that  it  mould  be  taken  in  moderation. 
Perfons  afflicted  with  the  gravel  often  pais  a  great 
number  of  flones  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 

Y  3  carnage  y 
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carriage;  but  rhofe  who  have  a  (lone  in  the  bladder 
are  feldom    able    to    1  crcife. 

Where  there  is  a  hereditary  tendency  to  this  difeale, 
a  fedentary  life  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Were 
people  careful,  upon  the  firft  fymptoms  of  gravel,  to 
obfervc  a  proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take  fuf- 
ficient  exercile,  it  might  oJ  lied    oil",  or  at 

lead  prevented  from  increaiing;  but  if  the  fame  courfe 
which  occafioii<  perfifted  in,  it  mud  be 

i  avated. 

::.— In  what    is    called  a    fie    of    the 
el,  which  t  ccafioned   by  a  done 

•    in   the  ic  part  of  the  urinary 

tient  mult   be  bled,  warm    fomen ta- 
il Oiould  d  to  the  part  ailecled, 
emollient  clyders  admii  J  diluting  mucila- 
-  us   liquors              ,  &c.     The  treatment   of  this 
cafe  has  been  fully  pointed    out  under  the  articles, 
i7ifi animation  of  the                and  bladder,  to  which  we 

Dr.  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  fubjed  to  fre-, 
quent  fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  done 
in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or  three 
hours  before  breakfad,  an  Englifh  pint  of  oyder  or 
cockle-ihell  lime-water.  The  doclor  very  judiy  obr 
ferves,  that  though  this  quantity  might  be  too  fmall 
to  have  any  fenfible  effect  in  diffolving  a  done  in 
the  bladder,  yet  it  may  very  probably  prevent  its 
growth. 

When  a  done  is  forced  in  the  bladder,  the  Doc- 
tor recommends  Alicant  foap,  and  oyder  or  coc- 
kle-fhell  lime-water  *,  to  be  taken  in  the  following 
manner  :  The  patient  mud  fwallow  every  day,  in 
any  form  that  is  lead  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the 
internal  part  of  Alicant  foap,  and  drink  three  or 
four  Englifh  pints    of  ovder  or  cockle-fhell    lime* 

*   See  Appendix,  Llme-ivakr, 

water : 
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water:  the  foap  is  to  be  divided  into  three  dofes; 
the  largeft  to  be  taken  fading  in  the  morning  early ; 
the  fecond  at  noon  ;  and  the  third  at  feven  in  the 
evening ;  drinking  above  each  dofe  a  large  draught 
of  the  lime-water ;  the  remainder  of  which  he  may 
take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  inftead  of 
other  liquors. 

1  he  patient  mould  begin  with  a  fmaller  quantity 
of  the  lime-water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned 
above  ;  at  firft  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  former,  and 
three  drachms  of  the  latrer  may  be  taken  daily. 
This  quantity,  however,  he  may  increafe  by  de- 
grees, and  ought  to  perfevere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
medicines,  efpecially  if  he  finds  any  abatement  of 
his  complaints,  for  feveral  months ;  nay,  if  the 
ftone  be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  likewife  be 
proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  feverely  pained,  not 
only  to  begin  with  the  foap  and  lime-water  in  final  1 
quantities,  but  to  take  the  fecond  or  third  lime- 
water  inftead  of  the  firft.  However,  after  he  has 
been  for  fome  time  accuftomed  to  thefe  medicines, 
he  may  not  only  take  the  fir  ft  water,  but  if  he  finds 
he  can  eafily  bear  it,  heighten  its  diflblving  power 
ftili  more  by  pouring  it  a  fecond  time  on  frefh  cal- 
cined fhells. 

The  cauftic  alkali,  or  foap-lees,  is  the  medicine 
chiefly  in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  ftone.  It  is  of  a 
very  acrid  nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in 
fome  gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  liquor;  as  veal-broth, 
new  milk,  linfeed-tea,  a  folution  of  gum-arabic,  or  a 
decoction  of  marfli-mallow  roots.  The  patient  mud 
begin  with  fmall  dofes  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty 
drops,  and  increafe  by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  flomach 
can  bear  it*. 

*  The  caudle  alkali  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
quick-lime  with  one  of  pot-aihes,  and  fuffering  them  to  Hand  till 
the  lixivium  be  formed,  which  mull  be  carefully  filterated  before  it 
be  ufed.  If  the  folution  does  not  happen  readily,  a  fmall  quantity 
oi  water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 

Y  4  Though 
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Though  the  foap-lees  and  Hme-warer  are  the 
mod  powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  been 
difcovered  for  the  flone ;  yet  there  are  fome  things 
of  a  more  fimple  nature,  which  in  certain  cafes 
are  found  to  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  defervc  a 
trial.  An  infufion  of  the  feeds  of  daucus fylveftris^  or 
wild  carrot,  fweetened  with  honey,  has  been  found 
to  give  confiderable  eafe  in  cafes  where  the  ftomach 
could  not  bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature.  A 
decoction  of  raw  coffee-berries  taken  morning  and 
evening,  to  the  quantity  of  eiti;ht  or  ten  ounces, 
with  ten  drops  of  fweet  fpirit  or  nitre,  has  likewife 
been  found  \  carious   in    bringing  away  large 

quantities  of  earthy  matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is  like- 
wife  found  to  be  of  confiderable  fervice,  and  may  be 
taken  in  gruel,  or  in  any  other  form  that  is  more 
agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  mail  mention 
is  the  uva  urfi  .  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late 
both  for  the  gravel  and  flone.-  It  feems  however  to 
be  in  all  refpe&s  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime-water; 
but  it  is  lefs  difagreeable,  and  has  frequently,  to  my 
knowledge,  relieved  gravelly  complaints.  It  is  ge- 
nerally taken  in  powder  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  whole 
drachm,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  It  may  however 
be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  feven  or  eight  drachms 
a-day,  with  great  fafety  and  good  effect. 


CHAP.    XXXIII. 

OF   INVOLUNTARY   DISCHARGES 
OF    BLOOD. 

SPONTANEOUS    or   involuntary  difcharges   of 
blood  often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the 
body.      Thefe  however  are  fo  far  from  being  al- 
ways 
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ways  dangerous,  that  they  often  prove  falutary. 
When  fuch  difcharges  are  critical,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be 
flopped.  Nor  indeed  is  it  proper  at  any  time  to  flop 
them,  unlefs  they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger  the 
patient's  life.  Mofl  people,  afraid  of  the  fmalleit 
difcharge  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body,  fly  im- 
mediately to  the  ufe  of  ftyptic  and  aflringent  medi- 
cines, by  which  means  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  fome  other  fatal  difeafe,  is  occafioned,  which,  had 
the  difcharge  been  allowed  to  go  on,  might  have  been 
prevented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever  part 
of  the  body  they  proceed,  mud  not  be  flopped. 
They  are  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  relieve 
herfelf ;  and  fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  confe- 
quence  of  obstructing  them.  It  may  indeed  be  fome- 
times  neceflary  to  check  the  violence  of  fuch  dif- ' 
charges ;  but  even  this  re  quires  the  greatefl:  caution. 
Inftances  might  be  given  where  the  flopping  of  a  fmall 
periodical  flux  of  blood,  from  one  of  the  fingers,  has 
proved  fatai  to  the  health. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe 
m  very  common.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced 
in  years  are  more  liable  to  hasmoptoe,  or  difcharge 
of  blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period  of 
life,  haemorrhoidal  fluxes  are  mofl:  common ;  and  in 
the  decline  of  life,  difcharges  of  blood  from  the 
urinary  paflages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from 
very  different,  and  often  from  quite  oppofite  caufes. 
Sometimes  they  are  owing  -to  a  particular  conflruc- 
tion  of  the  body,  as  a  fanguine  temperament,  a 
-laxity  of  the  veflels,  a  plethoric  habit,  &c.  At 
other  times  they  proceed  from  a  determination  of 
'  the  blood  towards  one  particular  part,  as  the  head, 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  &c.  They  may  likewife 
proceed   from   an   inflammatory   difpofiticn   of   the 

s  blood, 
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blood,  in  which  cafe  there  is  generally  fome  degree  of 
fever:  this  likewife  happens  when  the  flux  is  occa- 
sioned by  an  obftructed  perfpiration,  or  a  flriclure 
upon  the  fkin,  the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part  of 
the  fyftem. 

But  a  diffblved  ftate  of  the  blood  will  likewife 
occafion  haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the 
dyfentery,  the  fcurvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  &c. 
there  are  often  very  great  difcharges  of  blood  from 
different  parts  of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be 
brought  on  by  too  liberal  an  ufe  of  medicines,  which 
tend  to  diffolve  the  blood,  as  cantharides,  the  volatile 
alkaline  felts,  &c.  Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating 
quality  may  likewife  occafion  haemorrhages  ;  as  alio 
ftrong  purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing  that  greatly 
Simulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  pafilons  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will 
likewife  have  this  effect.  Thefe  often  caufe  bleeding 
at  the  hofe,  and  1  have  known  them  fometimes  occa- 
fion an  haemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts  of 
the  body,  by  overtraining  cr  hurting  the  velfels,  may 
have  the  fame  effect,  efpecially  when  the  body  is  long 
kept  in  an  unnatural  poilure,  as  hanging  the  head 
very  low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  mufl  be  adapted  to 
its  caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood, 
or  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle 
purges  and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceffary.  It 
will  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe 
to  live  chiefly  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all 
flrong  liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or 
*  Simulating  quality.  The  body  mould  be  kept  cool, 
and  the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a  putrid  or 
dillolved  flate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to 
live  chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vege- 
tables of  a  nourifhing  nature,  as  fago,  falop,  &c. 
His  drink  may  be  wine  diluted   with    water,    and 

fharpened 
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Sharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or  fpirits 
or  vitriol.  The  belt  medicine  in  this  cafe  is  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  which  may  be  taken  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a  flux  of  blood  is  the  effect  of  acrid  food, 
or  of  ftrong  Simulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be 
effected  by  loft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  'The  patient 
may  likewife  take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a  nut- 
meg of  Locatelli's  balfam,  or  the  fame  quantity  of 
fpermaceti. 

When  an  obftrucled  perfpiration,  or  a  ftricture 
upon  any  part  of  the  fyftem,  is  the  caufe  of  an 
haemorrhage,  it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm 
diluting  liquors,  lying  a-bed,  bathing  the  extremities 
in  warm  water>  &c. 

OF   BLEEDING    AT    THE   NOSE, 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by 
fome  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  flufliing  in  the 
face,  pulfation  of  the  temporal  arteries,  heavinefs  in 
the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching  of  the 
noftrils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood,  this  difcharge 
is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a  vertigo,  the  head- 
ach,  a  phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers, 
where  there  is  a  great  determination  of  blood  to- 
wards the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  fervice.  It  is 
likewife  beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver  and 
fpleen,  and  often  in  the  gout  and  rheumatifm.  In 
all  difeafes  where  bleeding  is  neceffary,  a  fponta- 
neous  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  is  of  much 
more  fervice  than  the  fame  quantity  let  with  a 
lancet. 

In  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great 
point  is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  flopped 
or  not.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  flop  the  bleed- 
ings without  conudering  whether  it  be  a  difcafe,  or 

the 
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the  cure  of  a  difeafe.  This  conduct  proceeds  from 
fear;  but  it  has  often  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal  con- 
fequenees. 

When  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens 
in  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always  rcafon  to 
believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary ;  and  therefore  it 
ihould  be  fullered  ro  go  on,  at  leaft  as  long  as  the  pa- 
tient is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfect  health, 
who  are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly 
flopped,  efpecially  if  the  lymptoins  of  plethora, 
mentioned  above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe 
it  cannot  be  flopped  without  rifking  the  patient's 
life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves 
any  bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as 
to  endanger  the  patient's  life,  it  ought  not  to  be 
flopped.  I3ut  when  it  returns  frequently,  or  con- 
tinues till  the  pulfe  becomes  low,  the  extremities 
begin  to  grow  cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient  com- 
plains of  being  fick  or  faint,  it  inuft  immediately  be 
flopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fhould  be  fet  nearly 
upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a  little,  and  his 
legs  immerfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new' 
milk.  His  hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a  little 
tighter  than  ufual.  Ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the 
arms,  about  the  place  where  they  are  ufually  made 
for  bleeding,  and  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  tight- 
nefs.  Thefe  mud  be  gradually  flackened  as  the  blood 
begins  to  flop,'  and  removed  entirely  as  foon  as  it 
gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noflrils  will  flop 
the  bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  dofiils 
of  lint  dipped  in  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be 
put  up  the  noflrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they 
may  be  dipped  in  brandy.      Blue   vitriol  diflblved 

in 
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in  water  may  likewife  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a 
tent  dipped  in  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may- 
be rolled  in  a  powder  made  of  equal  parts  of  white 
fugar,  burnt  allum,  and  white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the 
noflril  from  whence  the  blood  ilfues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe-here,  as 
they  have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not  how- 
ever be  amif:  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of 
Glauber's  fait,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  manna,  dif- 
folved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water.  This 
may  be  taken  at  a  draught,  and  repeated,  if  it  does 
not  operate  in  a  few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
nitre  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  cold  water  and  vine- 
gar every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 
Jf  a  ftronger  medicine  be  neceffary,  a  tea-cupful  of 
the  tincture  of  roles,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  every  hour. 
When  thefe  things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may 
drink  water,  with  a  little  common  fait  in  it,  or  equal 
parts  of  water  and  vinegar  *. 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  cold 
water,  it  will  generally  flop  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe.  I 
have  not  known  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  outwardly, 
it  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very  troublefome,  and 
requires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt  to 
be  fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpecially  if  he  falls 
a'fleep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  lofmg  a  great 
quantity  of  blood. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fufiocation  from 
the  blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  paifages  may  be 
flopped  by  drawing  threads  up  thenoilrils,  and  bring- 
ing them  out  at  the  mouth,  then  fattening  pieces  of 
fponge,  or  final  1  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremi- 
ties;  afterwards  drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them 
on  the  outfide  with  a  fufficient  degree  of  tightnefs. 

*  From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  little 
water  given  frequently,  feldom  fails  to  (lop  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe, 
©r  from  any  other  part. 

After 
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After  the  bleeding  is  flopped  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  poflible.  He  mould  not 
pick  his  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted 
blood,  till  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and 
fhould  not  lie  with  his  head  low. 

Thofe  who  are  affected  with  frequent  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm 
water,  and  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They 
ought  to  wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to 
keep  their  body  as  much  in  an  erect,  pofture  as  pof- 
lible, and  never  to  view  any  object  obliquely.  If 
they  have  too  much  blood,  a  vegetable  diet,  with 
now  and  then  a  cooling  purge,  is  the  fafeft  way  to 
leffen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a  thin  dif- 
folved  ftare  of  the  blood,  the  diet  mould  be  rich  and 
nourifhing  ;  as  flrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago-gruel 
with  wine  and  fugar,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  in  wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken  and  perfifted 
in  for  a  confiderable  time. 

OF    THE     BLEEDING     AND     BLIND 
PILES. 

A  discharge  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
vefTels  is  called  the  bleeding  piles.  When  the  veflels 
only  fwell,  and  difcharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceed- 
ing painful,  the  difeafe  is  called  the  blind  piles. 

Perfons  of  a  loofe  fpongy  fibre,  of  a  bulky  fize, 
who  live  high,  and  lead  a  fedentary,  inactive  lite,  are 
mod  fubjeel:  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  an- 
hereditary  difpofition.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  it 
attacks  perfons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  acci- 
dental. Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  spe- 
cially thofe  of  a  fanguine,  plethoric,  or  a  fcorbutic 
habit,  or  of  a  melancholy  dilpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of 
blood,  by  (Irong  aloetic  purges,  high-feafoned  food, 
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drinking  great  quantities  of  fweet  wines,  the  ne- 
glect of  bleeding,  or  other  cuftomary  evacuations, 
much  riding,  great  coftivenefs,  or  any  thing  that 
occafions  hard  or  difficult  ftools.  Anger,  grief,  or 
other  violent  paflions,  will  likewife  occafion  the 
piles.  I  have  often  known  them  brought  on  by- 
fitting  on  the  damp  ground.  A  pair  of  thin  breeches 
will  excite  the  diforder  in  a  perfon  who  is  fubject  to 
it,  and  fometimes  even  in  thofe  who  never  had  it 
before.  Pregnant  women  are  often  afflicted  with  the 
piles. 

A  flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be 
treated  as  a  difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or  carries 
off  difeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout, 
rheumatifm,  afthma,  and  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
and  often  proves  critical  in  colics,  and  inflammatory 
fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  rauft 
be  had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  flrength,  and 
manner  of  living.  A  difcharge  which  might  be  ex- 
ceffive  and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very  mo- 
derate, and  even  falutary  to  another.  That  only  is 
to  be  efteemed  dangerous,  which  continues  too  long, 
and  is  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  wade  the  patient's 
flrength,  hurt  the  digeftion,  nutrition,  and  other 
functions  neceffary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  mufl  be  checked 
by  a  proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines. 
The  DIET  mud  be  cool  but  nourifhing,  confiding 
chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables  and 
broths.  The  drink  may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange- 
whey,  decoctions  or  infufions  of  the  aftringent  and 
mucilaginous  plants,  as  the  tormentil  root,  biftort, 
the  marmmal low-roots,  &c. 

Old  coriferve  of  red  rofes  is  a  very  good  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk, 
and   taken  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce   three   or 

four 
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four  times  a-day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great 
repute,  owing  to  its  being  feldom  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  produce  any  effects ;  but  when  taken 
as  here  directed,  and  duly  perfilted  in,  I  have 
known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures  in  vio- 
lent hemorrhages,  efpecially  when  aiTifted  by  the 
tin  ure  of  rofes  •,  a  tea-cupful  of  which  may  be 
taken  about  an  hour  after  every  dofe  of  the  con- 
fer ve. 

rihe  Peruvian  bark  is  I  ike  wife  proper  in  this  cafe, 
both  as  a  (trengthener  and  aftringent.  Half  a 
drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a  glais  of  red  wine, 
fharpjned  with  a  few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
thrte  or  four  times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and 
return  regularly  once  a  month,  or  once  in  three 
weeks.  In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a  falutary  difcharge,  and  by  no  means  to  be  (lop- 
ped. Some  have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by  (top- 
ping a  periodical  difoharge  of  blood  from  the 
hemorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind  piles  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe. 
The  diet  mull  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink 
cool  and  diluting.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  that 
the  body  be  kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done 
by  (mail  dofes  of  the  flower  of  brimftone  and  cream 
of  tartar,  ^hefe  may  be  mixed  in  equal  quantities, 
and  a  tea-fpoonful  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day," 
or  oftener  if  neceflary.  Or  an  ounce  of  the  flower 
of  brimftone  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre  may 
be  mixed  with  .three  or  four  ounces  of  the  lenitive 
electuary,  and  a  tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

Emollient  clyfters  are  here  likewife  beneficial ; 
but  there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  attrition  of  the 
anus,  that  they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this 
cafe  I  have  known  a  vomit  have  a  very  good 
effect. 

When 
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When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled, 
but  difcharge  nothing,  the  patient  mud  fit  over  the 
fleams  of  warm  water.  He  may  likewife  apply  a 
linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the  part, 
or  poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  leeks  fried 
with  butter.  If  thefe  do  not  produce  a  difcharge, 
and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  mufl  be  applied 
as  near  them  as  pofTible,  or  if  they  will  fix  upon  the 
piles  themfelves,  fo  much  the  better.  When  leeches 
will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened  with  a  lancet. 
The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is  attended  with  no 
danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applications, 
are  recommended  in  the  piles  :  but  I  do  not  remem- 
her  to  have  feen  any  effects  from  thefe  worth  men- 
tioning. Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part 
moid,  which  may  be  done  as  wrell  by  a  foft  poultice, 
or  an  emollient  cataplafm.  When  the  pain  however 
is  very  great,  a  liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of 
emollient  ointment,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid 
laudanum,  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  Qg^  may  be 
applied. 


SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  hamoptoe,  or 
/pitting  of  blood.  Perfons  of  a  (lender  make,  and  a  lax 
fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  drait  breads,  are  moil 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  mod  common  in  the  fpring, 
and  generally  attacks  people  before  they  arrive  at  the 
prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  a  common  ob- 
fervation,  that  thofe  who  have  been  fubject  to  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe  when  young,  are  afterwards  moll  liable 
to  an  hremoptoe. 

CAUSES. — An  heemoptoe  may  proceed  from  ex- 
cefsof  blood,  from  a  peculiar  wreaknefs  of  the  lungs, 
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cr  a  bad  conformation  of  the  bread.  It  is  often" oo 
cafioned  by  exceflive  drinking,  running,  wreftling, 
finging,  or  fpeaking  aloud.  Such  as  have  weak 
lungs  ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of  that 
organ,  as  they  value  life.  They  mould  likewife 
guard  againft  violent  pallions,  excellive  drinking,  and 
every  thing  that  occasions  a  rapid  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from 
without,  or  they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies 
getting  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down 
upon  the  lungs,  and  hurting  that  tender  organ, 
The  obftruclion  of  any  cuitomary  evacuation  may 
occafion  a  fpitting  of  blood  ;  as  negled  of  bleeding 
or  purging  at  the  ufual  feafons,  the  ftoppage  of 
the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes  in  women, 
kc.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a-  polypus,  fcir- 
rhous  concretions,  or  any  thing  that  obftructs  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the 
effect  of  a  long  and  violent  cough  ;  in  which  cafe 
ic  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  a  confumption.  A 
violent  degree  of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  body  will  occafion  an  hpemoptoe.  It 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  breathing  air  which 
is  too  much  rarefied  to  be  able  properly  to  ex- 
pand the  lungs.  This  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofe 
who  work  in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houfes,  or 
the  like.  It  is  likewife  faid  to  happen  to  fuch  as  af- 
cend  to  the  top  of  very  high  mountains,  as  the  Peak 
of  Teneriff,  kc. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a  primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a  fymptom, 
and  in  fome  difeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This  is 
the  cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  fundry 
other  fevers.  In  a  dropfy,  fcurvy,  or  confumption, 
it  is  a  bad  fymptom,  and  fnews  that  the  lungs  are  ul- 
cerated. 

SYMP- 
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SYMPTOMS— Spitting  "of  blood  is  generally 
preceded  by  a  fenfc  of  weight,  and  oppreflion  of 
the  bread:,  a  dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfenefs.  and 
a  difficulty  of  breathing-  Sometimes  it  is  ulhered 
in  with  fbivering  coldn^fs  or  the  extremities^  cof- 
tivenefs,  great  laffitude,  flatulence,  pain  of  the  back 
and  loins,  &c.  As  thefe  fhew  a  general  ftri&ure 
upon  the  veflels,  and  a  tendency  of  the  blood  to 
inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  forerunners 
of  a  very  copious  difcharge.  The  above  fymp- 
tbms  do  not  attend  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
gums  or  fauces,  by  which  means  thefe  may  always 
be  diftinguifhed  from  an  haemoptoe.  Sometimes 
the  blood  that  is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a  florid 
fed  colour;  and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of 
a  dark  or  blackifh  colour ;  nothing  however  can  be 
inferred  from  this  circumftance,  but  that  the  blood 
has  lain  a  longer  or  fhorter  time  in  the  bread  before 
it  was  discharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a  flrong  healthy  perfon, 
of  a  found  conilitution,  is  not  very  dangerous ; 
but  when  it  attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or 
perfons  of  a  weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. When  it  proceeds  from  a  fcirrhus  or  poly- 
pus of  the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  The  danger  is  greater 
when  the  difcharge  proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a 
large  vefTel  than  of  a  fmall  one.  When  the  extrava- 
fated  blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the  bread,  it 
corrupts,  and  greatly  increafes  the  danger.  When  the 
blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is  gene- 
rally fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 
cool  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  body 
or  quickens  the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger. 
The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be  foothed,  and  every 
occafion  of  exciting  the  pafiions  avoided.  The 
diet  (hould   be   foft,  cooiing,  and  Sender;    as  rice 
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boiled  with  milk,  fmall  broths,  barley-gruels,  pa- 
nado,  .Sec.  The  diet,  in  this  cafe,  can  icarce  be 
too  low.  Even  water-gruel  is  fufficient  to  fupport 
the  patient  for  lbinc  days.  All  (trong  liquors  muft 
be  avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  milk  and 
water,  barley  water,  whey,  butter- ml  Ik,  and  fuch 
like.     Every  thii  r   fliould   be  drank  cold, 

and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time.  He  mould  obferve 
the  ftricteit  fiience,  or  at  lcait  fpeak  with  a  very  low 
voice. 

MEPICINE. — This,  like  the  other  involuntary 
difcharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  Hop- 
ped by  ;:  More  mifchief  is  often 
done  by  :.  d  to  go  on.  It 
may  however  proceed  as  to  weaken  the  patient, 
and  even  endanger  ;  in  which  cafe  proper 
means  muft  be  ufed  for  reftraining  it. 

The  body  fliould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxa- 
tive diet  ;  as  roafted  apples,  (tewed  prunes,  and 
fuch  like.  If  thefe  mould  not  have  the  defircd 
effect,  a  tca-fpoonful  of  the  lenitive  electuary  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  neceflary. 
If  the  bleeding  proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extremities,  as  directed  for  a  bleeding  at 
the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverifh,  bleeding  and 
fmali  dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe  ;  a  fcruple  or 
half  a  drachm  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of 
his  ordinary  drink  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His 
drink  may  likewife  be  fharpened  with  acids,  as  juice 
of  lemon,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol ; 
or  he  may  take  frequently  a  cup  of  the  tincture  of 
rofes. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  has 
likewife  a  very  good  effect  in  this  difeafe.  Opi- 
ates too  are  fometimes  beneficial  ;  but  thefe  muft. 
be  administered  with  caution.     Ten  or  twelve  drops 
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of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a  cup  of  barley-water 
twice  a-day,  and  continued  for  fome  time,  provided 
they  be  found  beneficial. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  like  wife  a  verv  good 
-medicine  in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fuf- 
ficient  quantity,  and  long  enough  perfifted  in.  It 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four 
ounces  a-day  ;  and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with 
a  cough,  it  mould  be  made  into  an  electuary  with 
ballamic  fyrup,  and  a  little  of  the  fyrup  of  pop- 
pies 

If  ftrohger  afiri'ngents  be  necefTarv.  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in 
a  glafs  of  water  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Thofe  who  are  fubject  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe  mould  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  mould 
be  light  and  cool,  confuting  chiefly  of  milk  and 
vegetables.  Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the 
mind. 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  discharges 
of  blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned;  but 
it  is  very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular  atten- 
tion. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain 
of  the  ftomach,  ficknefs,  and  naufea;  and  is  ac- 
companied with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  faint- 
ing fits. 

This  difeafe  is  fometimes  periodical  ;  in  which 
cafe  it  is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from 
an  obstruction  of  the  menfes  in  women ;  and  fome- 
times from  the  flopping  of  the  haemorrhoidal  flux 
in  men.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that 
greatly  ftimulates  cr  wounds  the  ftomach,  as  ftrong 
vomits    or   purges,    acrid    poifons,    fharp   or    hard 
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fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  &c.  It  is  often 
the  effect  of  obitructions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen, 
or  fome  of  the  other  viicera.  It  may  likewiie 
proceed  from  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruilcs, 
or  from  any  of  the  cauics  which  produce  inflam- 
mation. In  hyfteric  women,  vomiting  of  blood  is 
a  very  common,  but  by  no  means  a  dangerous 
iymptom. 

A  great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes 
from  the  extravaiared  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels, 
and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a  dyien- 
tery  or  putrid  fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  befl 
way  of  preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open,  by  frequently  exhibiting  emollknt  clyfters. 
Purees  muff,  not  be  given  till  the  difcharge  is 
flopt,  otherwife  they  will  irritate  the  ftomach,  and 
increafe  the  dil'orJr.  All  the  food  and  drink 
muft  be  of  a  mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in 
frnall  quantities.  Even  drinking  cold  water  has 
fometimes  proved  a  remedy,  but  it  will  fucceed  bet- 
ter when  fharpened  with  the  weak  fpirits  of  vi- 
triol. When  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation, 
bleeding  may  be  necefiary  ;  but  the  patient's  weak- 
nefs  will  feldom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be  of  ufe; 
but  they  mult  be  given  in  very  fmall  doles,  as  four 
or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or  thrice 
a- day. 

After  the  difcharge  is  oyer,  as  the  patient  is  gene- 
rally troubled  vvith  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acri- 
mony of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  imeftineSj  gentle 
purges  will  be  necefiary. 


OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  vefTels  of 
the  kidneys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being 
either   enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.     It  is  more  or 
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lefs  dangerous  according  to  the  different  circumftances 
which  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly  without 
interruption  and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from 
the  kidneys  ;  but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, of  a  dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and 
pain  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds  from 
the  bladder.  When  bloody  urine  is  occafioned  by 
a  rough  flone  defcending  from  the  kidneys  to  the 
bladder,  which  wounds  the  ureter, .  it  is  attended 
with  a  fharp  pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of 
making  water.  If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt 
by  a  Hone,  and  the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  at- 
tended with  the  moft  acute  pain,  and  a  previous  flop- 
page  of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
ridings  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a  flone  lodged  in 
the  kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or  fharp  diure- 
tic medicines,  efpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  de- 
gree of  danger :  but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed 
with  purulent  matter,  as  this  fhews  an  ulcer  fome- 
where  in  the  urinary  paffages.  Sometimes  this 
difcharge  proceeds  from  excefs  of  blood,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  falutary  eva- 
cuation than  a  difeafe.  If  the  difcharge  however 
be  very  great,  it  may  wafte  the  patient's  flrength, 
and  occafion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a  droply,  or  a 
confumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  mud  be  varied 
according  to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a  ftone  in  the  bladder,  the 
cure  depends  upon  an  operation,  a  defcription  of 
which  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe. 

Z  4  If 
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If  it  be  attended  with  a  plethora,  and  fymptoms 
of  inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary.  The 
body  mull  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyf- 
fcerSj  or  cooling  purgative  medicines;  as  cream  of 
tartar,  rhubarb,  manna,  or  frnall  dofes  of  lenitive 
electuary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a  diflblved  flate 
of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  of  fotne 
malignant  difeaie ;  as  the  fmall-pox,  a  putrid  fever, 
or  the  like.  In  this  cafe  the  patient's  lite  depends  on 
the  liberal  ufc  of  the  Peruvian  bark  and  acids,  as  has 
already  been  (hewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  an  ulcer  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient's  diet  muff,  be  cool, 
and  his  drink  of  a  (oft,  healing,  balfamic  quality,  as 
decoctions'  of  marfh-mallow  roots  with  liquorice,  fo- 
lutions  of  gum-arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of  marlh* 
mallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may 
be  boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one  ;  two 
ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified 
nitre,  may  be  diflblved  in  the  (trained  liquor,  and  a 
tea  cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  afhingents  in  this  difeafe  has  of* 
ten  bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  (topped  too 
foon,  the  grumous  blood,  by  being  confined  in  the 
veflels,  may  produce  inflammations,  abfeefs,  and  ul- 
cers. If  however  the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient 
feems  to  fuffer  from  the  lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aftrin- 
gents  may  be  neceflary.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may 
take  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime-water,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark,  three  time* 
a-day. 
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This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn. 
It  is  molt  common  in  marfhy  countries,  where,  after 
hot  and  dry  fummers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic, 
Perfons  are  moft  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed 
to  the  night-air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the  air 
is  confined  and  unwholefome.  Hence  it  often  proves 
fatal  in  camps,  on  fhipboard,  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and 
fuch  like  places. 

CAUSES.- The  dyfentery  may  be  occafioned 

by  any  thing  that  obftructs  the  perfpiration,  or  ren- 
ders the  humours  putrid  ;  as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes, 
unwholefome  diet,  bad  air,  Sec.  But  it  is  mofl  fre- 
quently communicated  by  infection.  This  ought  to 
make  people  extremely  cautious  in  going  near  fuch 
perfons  as  labour  under  the  difeafe.  Even  the  fme.ll 
of  the  patient's  excrements  has  been  known  to  com- 
municate the  infection. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  known  by  a  flux  of  the 

belly,  attended  by  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a 
conftant  inclination  to  go  to  (tool,  and  generally 
more  or  lefs  blood  in  the  (tools.  It  begins,  like 
other  fevers,  with  chillnefs,  lofs  of  ftrength,  a 
quick  pulfe,  great  third,  and  an  inclination  to  vo- 
mit. The  ftools  are  at  firffc  greafy  and  frothy,  after- 
wards they  are  ftreaked  with  blood,  and  at  lafl 
have  frequently  the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed 
with  fmall  filaments  relembling  bits  of  fkin.  Worms 
are  fometimes  paffed  both  upwards  and  downwards 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When 
the  patient  goes  to  (tool,  he  feels  a  bearing  down, 
as  if  the  whole  bowels  were  failing  out,  and  fome- 
times a  part  of  the  inteftine  is  actually  protruded, 
which  proves  exceeding   troublefome,    efpecially  in 

children. 
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children.  Flatulency  is  likewife  a  troublefome 
fymptom,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  a  diar- 
rhoea or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  (tools. 
It  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  cholera  morbus  by  its 
not  being  attended  with  fuch  violent  and  frequent  fits 
of  vomiting,  &c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate, 
or  fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  the  gout,  the  fcur- 
vy,  or  other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves 
fatal.  Vomiting  and  hiccupi ng  are  bad  figns,  as 
they  (hew  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  When 
the  (tools  are  green,  black,  or  have  an  exceeding 
difagreeable  cadaverous  fmell,  the  danger  is  very 
great,  as  it  (hews  the  difeafe  to  be  of  the  putrid  kind. 
It  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom  when  clyfters  are  im- 
mediately returned  ;  but  (till  more  fo  when  the  pafTage 
is  fo  obftinately  fhut,  that  they  cannot  be  injected. 
A  feeble  puJfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  with  diffi- 
culty of  fwallowing,  and  convulfions,  are  figns  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance 

in  this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It  contributes 
greatly  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lefs 
to  the  fafety  of  fuch,  as  attend  him.  In  all  conta- 
gious difeafes  the  danger  is  increafed,  and  the  in- 
fection fpread,  by  the  neglect  of  cleanlinefs  ;  but 
in  no  one  more  than  this.  Every  thing  about  the 
patient  mould  be  frequently  changed.  The  excre- 
ment mould  never  be^  fufFered  to  continue  in  his 
chamber,  but  removed  immediately  and  buried  under 
ground.  A  conftant  dream  of  frefh  air  (hould  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  chamber ;  and  it  ought  frequently  to 
be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  fome 
other  ftrong  acid. 

The 
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The  patient  mull  not  be  difcouraged,  but  his  fpi- 
rfts  kept  up  in  hopes  of  a  cure.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the 
fears  and  app^henfions  of  the  fi ck.  All  difeafes 
of  this  nature  have  a  tendency  to  fink  and  deprefs 
the  fpirits,  and  when  that  is  increafed  by  fears  and 
alarms  from  thofe  whom  the  patient  believes  to 
be  perfons  of  ikill,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  worfi 
effects. 

A  flannel  waiftcoat  worn  next  the  ildn  has  often 
a  very  good  effect  in  the  dyfentery.  This  promotes 
the  perfpiration  without  over-heating  the  body. 
Great  caution  however  is  neceffary  in  leaving  it  off. 
I  have  often  known  a  dyfentery  brought  on  by  im- 
prudently throwing  off  a  flannel  waiftcoat  before  the 
ieafon  was  fufficiently  warm.  For  whatever  purpofe 
this  piece  of  drefs  is  worn,  it  lhould  never  be  left  off 
but  in  a  warm  feafon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greateft  attention  muff  be  paid 
to  the  patient's  diet.  Flefh,  fifh,  and  every  thing 
that  has  a  tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the 
ftomach  mufl  be  abflained  from.  Apples  boiled 
in  milk,  water-pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with 
broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may 
conftitute  the  principal  part  of  the  patient's  food. 
Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anfwers  the  purpofe  of 
food,  but  likewife  of  medicine.  I  have  often  known 
dyfenteries,  which  were  not  of  a  putrid  nature, 
cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medicines  had  proved 
ineffectual  *. 

Another 

*  The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a  fheep's  head 
and  feet  with  the  fkin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with, 
a  hot  iron ;  afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a  jelly. 
A  little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an 
agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a  little  of  it  warm 
vith  toaited  bread  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A  clylter  of  it 
piay  likewife  be  given  twice  a-day.  Such  as  cannot  ufe  the  broth 
wade  in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  ikinned  ;    but  we 

haTe 
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Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  d 
tery,  which  may  be  ufed  by  fach  as  cannot  take  the 
broth  mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a  few 
handfulsof  fme  flour,  tied  in  a  cloth,  for  fix  or  feven 
hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  ftarch.  Two  or 
three  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down, 
;md  boiled  in  inch  a  quantity  of  new  milk  and  water 
as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  pap.  This  may  be  fweet- 
ened  to  the  patient's  tall e,  and  taken  for  his  ordinary 
food  *. 

In  a  putrid  dyfentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
to  eat  freely  of  mod  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit  ;  as 
apples,  grapes,  goofeberries,-  currant-berries,  llraw- 
berrics,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  eaten  raw  or 
boiled,  with  or  without  milk,  as  the  patient  choofes. 
The  prejudice  againft  fruit  in  this  difeafe  is  fo  great, 
that   many  \  it    to  be  the   common   caufe  of 

dyftnteries.  This  however  is  an  egregious  miftake. 
Both  reafon  and  experience  (hew,  that  good  fruit 
is  one  of  the  belt  medicines,   both  for  the  preven- 

have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  injures  the  medicine.  It  is  not  our 
bufinefs  hereto  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicine, 
otherwife  this  might  be  (hewn  to  poflefs  virtues  every  way  Anted 
to  the  cure  of  a  dyfentery  which  does  not  proceed  from  a  putrid 
ftate  of  the  humours.  One  thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable 
to  all  reasoning,  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it, 
after  they  had  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  proper  that  the  patient  take  a  vomit,  and  a  dofe  or  two 
of  rhubarb,  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  brcth.  It  will  likewife 
be  neceffary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a  confiderable  time,  and 
to  make  it  the  principal  food. 

f  The  learned,  and  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profeffor  of 
medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mention  this 
food  in  his  public  lectures  with  great  encomiums.  He  directed 
it  to  be  made  by  tying  a  pound  or  two  of  the  fined  flour,  as  tight 
as  poffible,  in  a  linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  water, 
and  to  dridge  the  outfide  with  flour,  till  a  cake  or  cruft  was 
formed  around  it,  which  prevents  the  water  from  foaking  into  it 
while  boiling.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a  hard  dry 
mafs,  as  directed  above.  This,  when  mixed  with  milk  and  water, 
will  not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  may  likewife  be  given 
in  clyflers. 

tion 
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tion  and  cure  of  the  dyfentery.  Good  fruit  is  in  every 
refpect  calculated"  to  counteract  that  tendency  to  pu- 
trefaction, from  whence  the  tnoft  dangerous  kind  of 
dyfentery  proceeds.  The  patient  in  fuch  a  cafe  ought 
therefore  to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he 
pleafes,  provided  it  be  ripe  *. 

The  molt  proper  drink  in  this  difor^cr  is  whey. 
The  dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of 
clear  whey  aione.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink 
and  in  form  of  clyfler.  When  whey  cannot  be 
had,  barley-water  fhafpened  with  cream  of  tartar 
may  be  drank,  or  a  decoction  of  barley  and  tama- 
rinds ;  two  ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the 
latter  may  be  boiled  in  two  Engliih  quarts  of  water 
to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel,  or  water  wherein 
hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched,  are  ail  very 
proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camomile-tea, 
if  the  itomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding  proper 
drink.  It  both  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  by  its 
analeptic  quality  tends  to  prevent  a  mortification4  of 
the  bowels. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning    of   this  dif- 

eafe  it  is  always  neceifary  to  clcanfe  the  firfl  paf- 
fages.  For  this  purpofe  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha 
mult  be  given,    and  wrought  off  with  weak  camo- 

*  I  lately  faw  a  young  man  who  had  been  feized  with  a  dyfen- 
tery in  North  America.  Many  things  had  been  tried  there  for  his 
relief,  but  to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  tired  out  with  difappoint- 
ments  fiom  medicine,  and  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone,  he  came  over 
to  Britain,  rather  with  a  view  to  die  among  his  relations,  than  with 
any  hopes  of  a  cure.  After  taking  fundry  medicines  here  with  no 
better  fuccefs  than  abroad,  I  advifed  him  to  leave  off  the  ufe  of 
drugs,  and  to  truft  entirely  to  a  diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with 
gentle  exercife.  '  Strawberries  was  the  only  fruit  he  could  procure 
at  that  feafon,  Thefe  he  ate  with  milk  twice  and  fometimes  thrice 
a-day.  The  confequence  was,  that  W  a  ihort  time  his  ftools  were 
reduced  from  upwards  of  twenty  in  a-day,  to  three  or  four,  and 
fometimes  not  fo  many.  He  ufed  the  other  fruits  as  tlrby  came  in, 
and  was  in  a  few  weeks  fo  well  as  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country 
where  I  was  with  a  view  to  return  to  America. 

mile- 
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mile-tea.  Strong  vomits  are  feldom  neceflary  here. 
A  fcruple,  or  at  mod  half  a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha, 
is  generally  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  fometimes 
a  very  few  grains  will  fuffice.  The  day  afttr  the 
vomit,  half  a  drachm,  or  two  fcruples  of  rhubarb, 
mud  be  taken  ;  or  what  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
rather  better,  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
Epfom  falts.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  every  other 
day  for  two  or  three  times.  Afterwards  fmall  dofes 
of  ipecacuanha  -may  be  taken  for  fome  time.  Two 
or  three  grains  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a 
table-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  taken 
three  times  a-day. 

Thcle  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prefcribcd 
above,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  effect:  a  cure.  Should 
it  however  happen  otherwife,  the  following  adringent 
medicines  may  be  ufed  : 

A  clyder  of  (larch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may 
be  adminiftered  twice  a-day.  At  the  fame  time  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum-- 
tragacanth,  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Engliih  pint  of 
barley-water,  over  a  flow  lire,  and  a  table-fpoonful 
of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effect,  the  patient  may 
take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg 
of  the  J 'aponic  confe6lioni  drinking  after  it  a  tea-cupful 
of  the  decoction  of  logwood  *. 

Perfons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are 
very  liable  to  relapfe  ;  to  prevent  which,  great  cir- 
cumfpe&ion  with  refped  to  diet  is  neceiTary.  The 
patient  mud  abdain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  except 
now  and  then  a  glafs  of  good  wine;  but  he  mud  drink 
no  kind  of  malt  liquor.  He  mould  likewife  abdain 
from  animal  food,  as  fifh  and  flefb,  and  live  princi- 
pally on  milk  and  vegetables. 

*  See  Appendix,  Decod'ton  of  Logwood. 

Gentle 
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Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  likewife  of 
importance.  The  patient  mould  go  to  the  country  as 
foon  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  mould  take  ex- 
ercife daily  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage.  He  may 
likewife  ufe  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  and 
may  drink  twice  a  day  a  gill  of  lime-water  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend 
a  ftrict  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a  fpare  ufe  of  ani- 
mal food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and 
other  vegetables.  The  night  air  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  all  communication  with  the  Tick. 
Bad  fmells  are  likewife  to  be  fhunned,  efpecially 
thofe  which  arife  from  putrid  animal,  fubftances. 
The  necefTaries  where  the  Tick  go  are  carefully  to  be 
avoided. 

When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  appear, 
the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a  vomit, 
to  go  to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm 
liquor,  to  promote  a  fweat.  This,  with  a  dofe  or 
two  of  rhubarb  at  the  beginning,  would  often  carry 
off  the  difeafe.  In  countries  where  dyfenteries  pre- 
vail, we  would  advife  fuch  as  are  liable  to  them,  to 
take  either  a  vomit  or  a  purge  every  fpring  or  autumn, 
as  a  preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the 
LIENTERY  and  CCELIAC  PASSION,  which 
.though  Ms  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  merit 
•c^fideration.  Thefe  difeafes  generally  proceed 
from  a  relaxed  (late  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
which  is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  food  paries 
through  them  with  hardly  any  fenfible  alteration ; 
and  the  patient  dies  merely  from  the  want  of  nou- 
rifhment. 

When  the  lientery  or  cceliac  paiTion  fucceeds  to 
a  dyfentery,  the  cafe  is  bad.     They  are  always   dan- 
gerous in  old  age,    efpecially  when  the  conflitution 
lias  been  broken  by  excefs  or  acute  difeafes.     If  the 
7  flools 
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ftools  be  very  frequent,  and  quite  crude,  the  third 
great,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the 
face  marked  with  fpots  of  different  colours,  the  dan- 
ger  is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the 
fame  as  in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obftinate  fluxes 
of  the  belly,  the  cure  muft  be  attempted,  by  firft 
cleanling  the  ftomach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits 
and  purges ;  afterwards  fuch  a  diet  as  has  a  tendency 
to  heal  and  ftrengthcn  the  bowels,  with  opiates 
and  aiiringent  medicines,  will  generally  complete  the 
cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpect  to  a 
TENESMUS,  or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  (tool. 
This  difeafe  refembles  the  dyientery  fo  much,  both  in 
its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  it 
needleis  to  infill  upon  it. 


CHAP.    XXXIV. 
OF    THE    HEAD-ACH. 

A  CHES  and   pains    proceed   from    very   different 
caufes,  and  may  affect  any  part  of  the  body ; 
but  we  fhall  point  out  thofe  only  which  occur  molt 
frequently  and  are  attended  with  the  greatefl  dan- 
ger. 

When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  affects  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia  j 
when  the  whole  head  is  affected,  cepbalcea  ;  and  when, 
on  one  fide  only,  hemicrania.  A  fixed  pain  in  the 
forehead^  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the 
thumb,  is  called  the  clavis  hyjlericus. 

There  are  alio  other  diftin&ions.  Sometimes  the 
pain  is  internal,    fometimes  external  -f    fometimes  it 

is 
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is  an  original  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  fymp- 
tomatic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a  hot 
bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing, 
with  a  considerable  heat  of  the  part  affected.  When 
from  a  cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  complains 
of  a  dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a  fenfe  of  coldr.efs  in 
the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fornettmes  at- 
tended with  a  degree  cf  ftupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obitruch  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  vetfels  of  the  head,  may  ccca- 
fion  a  head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a  full  habit,  who 
abound  with  blood,  the  head-ach  often  proceeds  from 
the  fupprefiion  of  cuftomary  evacuations ;  as  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  fweating  of  the  feet,  £-:c.  It  may 
like  wife  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  deter 
great  flux  of  blood  towards  the  head :  as  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down  the  head  for 
a  long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head  will  likewife  occafion  a  head- 
ach  ;  as  looking  long  obliquely  at  any  object,  wear- 
ing any  thing  tight  about  the  neck,  a  new  hat,  or  the 
like. 

When  a  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  floppage  of 
a  running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a  heavy,  obtufe,  prefT- 
ing  pain  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  in  which 
there  feems  to  be  fuch  a  weight,  that  the  patient 
can  fcarce  hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  the 
cauftic  matter  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally 
affecls  the  fkull,  and  often  produces  a  caries  of  the 
bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  re- 
pulfion  or  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  the  ervfipe- 
las,  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  itch,  or  other  eruptive 
difeafes.  What  is  called  a  bemicrania  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  crudities  or  indigeftion.  Inanition,  or 
emptinefs,  will  often  alfo  occafion  head-achs.  I  have 
©ften  k^n  inftances  of  this  in  nurfes  whe  gave  fuck 

A  a  too 
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too  long,  or  who  did  not  take  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
folid  food. 

There  is  like  wife  a  mofl  violent,  fixed,  conflant, 
and  almoft  intolerable  head-ach,  which  occafions  great 
debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  ileep,  de- 
itroys  the  appetite,  caufes  a  vertigo,  dimnefs  of  fight, 
a  noife  in  the  ears,  convulsions,  epileptic  fits,  and 
fometimes  vomiting,  coftivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the  ex- 
tremities, he. 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual  and 
intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans.-  It  is  likewife 
a  very  common  fymptom  in  hylteric  and  hypochon- 
driac  complaints.  * 

When  a  head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with 
pale  urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In  ex> 
ceiTive  head-achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  is  a  bad 

flsn- 

When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very 
violent,  it  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apoj 
plexy,  deafnefs,  a  vertigo^  the  palfy,  or  the  epir 
lepfy. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be 
obferved.  The  diet  ought  to  confilt  of  fuch  emollient 
fubftances  as  will  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
and  keep  the  body  open  ;  as  apples  boiled  in  mill>| 
fpinnage,  turnips,  and  fuch  like.  The  drink  ought 
to  be  diluting  ;  as  barley-water,  infufions  of  mild 
mucilaginous  vegetables,  decoctions  of  the  fudorific 
woods,  &£,  The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  kept 
warm,  and  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  ;  th? 
head  ihould  be  fhaved,  and  bathed  with  water  and 
vinegar.  The  patient  ought  as  much  as  pofliblc  to 
keep  in  an  erect  pofture,  and  not  to  lie  with  his  head 
too  low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood, 
or    an    hot  bilious    conftitution,    bleeding  is  necef-' 
fary.     The  patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein, 

and 
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and  the  operation  repeated  if  there  be  occafioru 
Cupping  alfo,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
temples,  and  behind  the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice* 
Afterwards  a  bliftering-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the 
neck  behind  the  ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that 
is  moil  affected.  In  Tome  cafes  it  will  be  proper 
to  blifter  the  whole  head.  In  perfons  of  a  grofs. 
habit,  iilues  or  perpetual  blifters  will  be  of  Service. 
The  body  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  open  by  gentle 
laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a  copious 
"vitiated  ferum  Stagnating  in  the  membranes,  either 
within  or  without  the  fkull,  with  a  dull,  heavy,  con- 
tinual pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor 
gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives  are 
neceilary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes,  refin  of  jalap, 
or  the  like.  It  will  alfo  be  neceSTary  in  this  cafe  to 
blifter  the  whole  head,  and  to  keep  the  back  part  of 
the  head  open  for  a  considerable  time  by  a  perpetual 
blifter. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage 
of  a  running  at.thenofc,  the  patient  ihould  frequently 
fmell  to  a  bottle  of  volatile  Salts ;  he  may  likewife 
take  fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nofe,  fo 
as  to  promote  a  difcharge  from  it  \  as  the  herb  maftich, 
ground  ivy,  &c. 

'  A  hemkrania^  efpecially  a  periodical  one,  is  gene- 
rally owing  to  a  foulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  for  which 
gentle  vomits  mud  be  administered,  as  alfo  purges 
of  rhubarb.  After  the  bowels  have  been  Sufficiently 
cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  fuch  bitters  as 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  will  be  neceSTary.  A  periodi- 
cal head-ach  has  been  cured  by  wearing  a  piece  of 
flannel  over  the  forehead  during  the  night. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a  vitiated  date 
of  the  humours,  as  in  the  Scurvy  and  venereal 
difeafe,  the  patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  muft 
drink    freely    of    the   decoction  of  woods,    or    the 

A  a  a  decoc* 
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decoction    of   faffnparill  h    raifiris    and    liquo- 

rice *.  The'e,  if  July  perilled  in,  will  produce 
very  happy  e Meets.  When  a  collection  or  mutter 
It  under  the  flefn,  it  mult  be  difcharged  by 
an  incifion,  otherwiic  it  will  render  the  bone  ca- 
rious. 

When  the   hend-ach    is  fo   infolerable   as  to  en- 
danger  the  patient's    life,  or  is  attended  with    conti- 
nual watching  and  delirhurt,  recourfe  muft   be  had 
Thefe,  alter  proper  evacuations  by  clyf- 
rers  -  ,    may  be    applied  both  ex- 

ally.     The  affected  part   may  be 
rubb  Ifam,  or  a  cloth  dip. 

In   it    may   be   i  to    the  part.      The  pa- 

tient may,  ar  twenty  drops  of 

n  a  cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea, 
twice  or  thrice  d-day.  This  is  only  to  be  done  in 
caie  of  ei  pairi.       Proper    evacuations   ough! 

always  to  accompany  and  follow  the  ul'e  of  opi- 
ates j. 

When  the  patient  car.'  r  the  lofs  of  blood, 

his  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  wei!  nrbbed  with  a  coarfe  cloth.  Cata- 
plafms  with  muftard  or  horfe-radifh  ought  likewife  to 
be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  is  peculiarly  necef- 
Jary  when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a  gouty  humour 
affecting  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  heat, 
hard  labour,   or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it  may 
be' allayed  by  cooling  medicines;  as  the  faline  draughts  I 
with  nitre,  and  the  like. 


*   See  Appendix,   Decoction  of  SarfapanUa. 

j  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  and  does  not  yield  to  fmall 
dofes  of  laudanum,  the  quantity  maybe  increafed.  I  have  known 
a  patient  in  extreme  pain  take  three  hundred  drops  in  twenty-knjr 
hours ;  but  iuch  doles  ought  only  to  be  adminiilered  bv  a  perfon 
of  ikill. 

A  little 
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A  little  sether,  dropt  into  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  applied  to  the  forehead,  will  foretimes  remove 
a  violent  head-ach. 

OF    THE    TOOTH-ACH. 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  neccU  no  de- 
scription. It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheumatifm, 
and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  moulders  and  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obstructed  perfpiration,  or 
any  of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  I  have 
often  known  the  tooth-ach  occafioned  by  neglecting 
fome  part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by  fit- 
ting with  the  head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or  ex- 
pofmg  it  to  a  draught  of  cold  air.  Food  or  drink 
taken  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
teeth.  Great  quantities  of  fugar,  or  other  fvveet 
meats,  are  like-wife  hurtful.  Nothing  is  more  des- 
tructive to  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts,  or  chewing 
any  kind  of  hard  fubftances.  Picking  the  teeth  with 
pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the  enamel 
with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great  inifchief,  as 
the  tooth  is  fure  to  be  fpoiled  whenever  the  air  gets 
into  it.  Breeding  women  are  very  fubject  to  the 
tooth-ach,  efpeciaily  during  the  firft  three  or  four 
months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach  ofcen  pro- 
ceeds from  fcorbutic  humours  affecting  the  gums. 
In  this  cafe  the  teeth  are  fometimes  waited,  and  fall 
out  without  any  coi.fiderable  degree  of  pain.  The 
more  immediate  caufe  of  the  tooth-ach  is  a  rotten  or 
carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  mud  firfl  en- 
deavour to  leffen  the  flux  of  humours  to  the  part  af- 
fected. This  may  be  done  by  (harp  purgatives,  icari- 
fying  the  gums,  or  applying  leeches  to  them,  and 
bathing  the  feet  frequently  with  warm  water.  The 
perforation  ought  like  wife  to  be  promoted,  by  drink- 
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f  weak  wine-whey,  or  other  diluting 
liquors,  with  fmall  dofes  of  nirre.  Vomits  too  hare 
often  an  exceeding  good  effect  in  the  tooth-ach.  It  is 
feldom  fafe  to  adminilter  opiates,  orany  kind  of  heat- 
ing medicines,  or  evon  to  draw  a  tooth  till  proper 
.atiorss  have  been  premiicJ  ;  and  thefe  alone  will 
often  eft  eel  the  cure. 

if  this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  (till  in- 
creafe,  a  fuppuration   may  be  expected,  to  promote 

1.1   between  the         i 
cheek;  bags  filled   with   boiled  camomile- 
i  rs,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  b< 
■near  the  part .  >f  warmth 

as  the  patienl  .ar,   and  renewed  as   th 

cool  :  the  patient  may  likewife  receive  the  (lean       I 
his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  fun- 
nel, or  by  holding  his  head  over  the  mouth  of  a 
ringer  filled  with  warm  water. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  discharge  of  faliva,  or 
caufe  the.patient  to  fpit,  are  generally  of  fervice.    For 
urpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may. 
be  chewed  ;  .as  gentian,  calamus  afematicus,  or  pelr 
:  of  Spain.     Allen   recommends  the  root  of  yel- 
low water  flower-de-luce  in  this  cafe.     This  root  may 
either  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,   or  a  little  of  it 
chewed.     Brookes  fays  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  f: 
cafe  the  tooth-ach.     It  ought  however  to  be  ufed  with: 
caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds  are  recom- 
mended for  curing  the  tooth-ach  ;  as  the  leaves  or 
roots  of  miilefoii  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  fmoked 
or  chewed,  ftaves-acre,  or  the  feeds  of  muflard  chew- 
ed, fee:  Thefe  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things,  by 
occafioning  a  greater  flow  of  faliva,  frequently  give 
eafe  in  the  tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this 
purpofe  a  little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be 
held    between  the   teeth  \     or    a  piece   oi  ftickingr 

platter, 
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plafter,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  milling,  with  a  bit 
of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a  fize  not  to 
prevent  the  flicking  of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on 
the  temporal  artery,  where  the  pulfation  is  molt 
fenfible.  De  la  Matte  affirms,  that  there  are  few 
cafes  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there  be 
a  hollow  tooth,  a  fmall  pill  made  of  equal  parts  of 
camphire  and  opium,  put  into  the  hollow,  is  often  be- 
neficial. When  this  cannot  be  had,  the  hollow  tooth 
may  be  filled  with  gum  maftich,  wax,  lead,  or  any 
fubftance  that  will  (tick  in  it,  and  keep  out  the  exter- 
nal air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach 
than  bliftering-plafters.  Thefe  may  be  applied  be- 
tween the  moulders ;  but  they  have  the  bed  effect 
when  put  behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo  large  as  to 
cover  a  great  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 

After  all,  when  a  tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  im- 
poflible  to  remove  the  pain  without  extracting  it  •, 
and,  as  a  fpoiled  tooth  never  becomes  found  again, 
'it  is  prudent  to  draw  it  foon,  left  it  fhould  affect 
the  reft.  Tooth-drawing,  like  bleeding,  is  very 
much  practifed  by  mechanics,  as  well  as  perfons  of 
the  medical  profefhon.  The  operation  however  is 
not  without  danger,  and  ought  always  to  be  perform- 
ed with  care.  A  perfon  unacquainted  with  the  Itruc- 
ture  of  the  parts  will  be  in  danger  of  hurting  the  jaw- 
bone, or  of  drawing  a  found  tooth  inftead  of  a  rotten 
one  *. 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the 
pain  chiefly  affects  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the 
bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tooth-ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  magnet 


*  This  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  operator  ftriking  upon 
tne  teeth  with  any  piece  of  metal,  as  this  never  fails  to  excite  the 
pain  in  the  carious  tooth. 

A  a  4  to 
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to  the  affected  tooth.  We  fhall  not  attempt  to  account 
for  its  mode  of  operation  ;  but,  if  it  be  found  to 
anfwer,  though  only  in  particular  cafes,  it  certainly 
deferves  a  trial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  cxpence, 
and  cannot   do  any  harm. 

recommended,  and  particular  initiutrtents  have 
been  invented  for  fending  a  ihock  through  th  : 

tooth. 

Perfens  v.  ho  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  certain 
feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often  pre\ . 
by  taking  a  purge  at  thefe  time  . 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  ha  i  tendency  to 

prevent  the  tooth-ach.     The  thod  of  doini 

is  to  wain  them  daily  with  fait  tef,  a  decoc- 

tion  of  the  bark,  or  with  iuke-warm  water.  All 
brufhing  and  fcraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous, 
and,  imlefs  it  be   performed  v  at   care,  does 

mifchief, 

OF   THE    EAR-ACH. 

This  diforder  chiefly  affects  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus 
audi  tori  us.  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occafion; 
great  refilefThefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Some* 
times  epileptic  fits,  and  other  convulfive  difor* 
ders,  have  been  brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the 
ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds 
from  a  Hidden  fuppreflion  of  perfpiration,  or  from 
the  head  being  expofed  to  cold  when  covered  with 
fweat.  It  may  aifo  be  occafioned  by  worms,  or 
Other  infects  getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred 
there ;  or  from  any  hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  the  tranflation  of 
morbific  matter  to  the  ear.  This  often  happens  in 
the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  and  occafions  deaf- 

nefs, 
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nefs,     which     is    generally    reckoned   a  favourable 
fymptom, 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infects,  or  any 
hard  body  (licking  in  the  ear,  every  method  mult 
be  taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  pofiible.  The 
membranes  may  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the 
ear  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards 
the  patient  mould  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  taking 
fnufT,  or  fome  ftrong  ftemutatory.  If  this  mould 
not  force  out  the  body,  it  muft  be  extracted  by 
art.  I  have  ken  infecls,  which  had  got  into  the 
ear,  come  out  of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in 
pil. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflam- 
mation, it  muft  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflam- 
mations, by  a  cooling  regimen,  and  opening  medi- 
cines. Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the 
arm  or  jugular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will 
be  proper.  The  ear  may  likewife  be  fomented 
with  fleams  of  warm  water  ;  or  flannel  bags  filled 
with  boiled  mallows  and  camomile-flowers  may  be 
applied  to  it  warm  ;  or  bladders  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water.  An  exceeding  good  method  of 
fomenting  the  ear  is  to  apply  it  clofe  to  the  mouth  of 
a  jug  filled  with  wrarm  water,  or  a  ftrong  decoction  of 
camomile-flowers. 

The  patient's  feet  mould  be  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  doles  of 
nitre  and  rhubarb,  wz,  a  fcruple  of  the  former,  and 
ten  grains  of  the  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His  drink 
may  be  whey,  or  decoction  of  barley  and  liquorice 
with  figs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the  ear  ought 
frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  oil,  or  a 
little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  he  difcuffed,  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafled  onions,  may 
t»e  applied  to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till 

the 
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the  abfcefs  breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards 
the  humours  may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle 
laxatives,  bliiters,  or  iflues  ;  but  the  difcharge 
mud  not  be  fuddenly  dried  up  by  any  external  ap- 
plication. 
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Tins  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  indi- 
geftion  ;  wind  ;  the  acrimony  of  the  bile ;  (harp, 
acrid,  or  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  flo- 
macl.  It    maV    likewife    be    occafioned    by 

worms  ;  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; 
a  translation  of  gouty  matter  to  the  ftomach,  the 
bowels,  kc. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to 
pains  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  efpeciaily  fuch  as 
are  afflicted  with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  likewife 
very  common  to  hypochondriac  men  of  a  fedentary 
and  luxurious  life.  In  fuch  perfons  it  often  prove3 
fo  extremely  obflinate  as  to  baiile  all  the  powers  of 
medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  moft  violent 
after  eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fulpect  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  Ibnie  fault  either  in  the  digeftion  or  the 
food.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  his 
diet,  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  belt  with 
his  ftomach,  and  mould  continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it.. 
If  a  change  of  diet  does  not  remove  the  complaint, 
the  patient  may  take  a  gentle  vomit,  and  afterr 
wards  a  dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He  ought  likewife 
t©  take  an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  fome  other 
ftomachic  bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water.  1  have 
often  known  exercife  remove  this  complaint,  efpeci- 
aily failing,  or  a  long  journey  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 


carriage. 


When 
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When  a  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  flatu- 
lency, the  patient  is  conftantly  belching  up  wind,  and 
feels  an  uneafy  diftention  of  the  ftomach  after  meals. 
This  is  a  moll  deplorable  difeafe,  and  is  feldom 
thoroughly  cured.  In  general,  the  patient  ought  to 
avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every  thing  that  fours  on 
the  ftomach,  as  greens,  roots,  kc.  This  rule  how- 
ever admits  of  iome  exceptions.  There  are  many 
vinftances  of  perfons  very  mnch  troubled  with  wind, 
who  have  received  great  benefit  from  eating  parched 
•peafe,  though  tb-at  grain  is  generally  fuppoied  to  be 
x>f  a  windy  nature*. 

This  comprint  may  likewife  be  greatly  relieved 
by  labour,  efpecially  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or 
"any  kind  of  aftive  employment  by  which  the  bowels 
are  alternately  comprefled  and  dilated.  The  moft 
obftinate  cafe  of  this  kind  I  ever  met  with  was  in  a 
^perfon  of  a  fedentary  occupation,  whom  I  advifed, 
after  he  had  tried  every  kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to 
turn  gardener  ;  which  he  did,  and  has  ever  fines  en- 
joyed good  health. 

When  a  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by 
the  fwailowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances, 
ihey  mutt  be  discharged  by  vomit  ;  this  may  be 
excited  by  butter,  oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which 
•fheath  and  defend  the  ftomach  from  the  acrimony  of 
its  contents. 

When  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a  trans- 
lation of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  neceflary, 
as  generous  wines,  French  brandy,  <kc.  Some 
have  drank  a  whole  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum,  in 
this  cafe,  in  a  few  hours,  without  being  in  the  leaft 
intoxicated,  or  even  feeling  the  ftomach  warmed 
by  it.      It  is  impoflible    to    afcertain   the   quantity 

*  Thtfe  are  prepared  by  fteeping  or  (baking  peafe  in  water,  and 
afterwards  drying  them  in  a  pot  or  kilo  till  they  be  quite  hard. 
They  may  be  ufed  at  pleafure. 

necef- 
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neceffary  upon  thefe  occafions.  This  mud  be  left 
to  the  feelings  and  difcretion  of  the  patient.  The 
fafer  way  however  is,  net  to  go  too  far.  When  there 
is  an  inclination  to  vomit,  it  mav  be  promoted  by 
drinkin^  an  infufion  of  camomile-flowers,  or  cardials 
benedict  us. 

If  a  pain  of  the  (lomach  proceed  from  the  floppagc 
of  cuitomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  necdiary, 
efpecially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits.  It  will 
like  wife  be  of  ule  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by 
mild  purgatives;  as  rhubarb  <••  fenna.  When  this 
difeafe  arfe&s  women  in  the  d.:  :ine  of  life,  after  the 
ftoppage  of  the  menfes^  i  an  iffue  in  the  k 

arm  will  be  of  peculiar  fervice. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they 
mult  be  deft  roved,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as  are 
recommended  in  the  following  fccli  n. 

When  the   {lomach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  di-, 
geftion  bad,  which   often   occasion   flatulencies,  the 
elixir  of  vitriol  will  be  of  fingular  fervice.     Fifteen 
or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  wine 
or  water  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Perfons  afflicted  with  flatulency  are  generally  un- 
happy unlefs  they  be  taking  fome  purgative  medicines; 
thefe,  though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe,  tend  to 
weaken  and  relax  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  con- 
fequently  increafe  the  diforder.  Their  bed  method 
is  to  mix  purgatives  and  Itomachics  together.  Equal 
parts  of  Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be  infufed 
in  brandy  or  wine,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  ta 
keep  the  body  gently  open. 
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CHAP.    XXXV. 

OF       WORMS. 

*p  H  E  S  E  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the 
tama,  or  tape-worm,  the  teres,  or  round  and 
long  worm  ;  and  the  afcarides,  or  round  and  fhort 
worm.  There  are  many  other  kind?  of  worms-found 
in  the  human  body ;  but  as  they  proceed,  in  a  great 
meafure,  from  iimilar  caufes,  :,ave  nearly  the  fame 
fymptoms,  and  require  almcit  the  fame  method  of 
treatment  as  thefe  already  mentioned,  we  fhail  noc 
fpend  time  in  enumerating  them. 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of 
joints.  It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  ftomach.  or 
fmall  inteftines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  likewife 
bred  in  the  fmall  guts,  and  fometimes  in  the  flomach. 
The  round  and  fhort  worms  commonly  lodge  in  the 
rettum,  or  what  is  called  the  end  gut,  and  occafion  a 
difagreeable  itching  about  the  feat. 

The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamifhnefs, 
vomiting,  a  difagreeable  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs, 
fwelling  of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food, 
and  at  other  times  a  voracious  appetite,  a  dry  cough, 
convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  a  privation 
of  fpeech.  Thefe  worms  have  been  known  to  per- 
forate the  inteftines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the 
belly.  The  effects  of  the  tape  worm  are  nearly  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  long  and  round,  but  rather 
more  violent. 

Andry  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly 
attend  the  folium,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  the  tape-worm, 
viz.  fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech,  and  a  voracious 
appetite.  The  round  worms  called  afcarides,  befides 
an  itching  of  the  anus,  caufe  fwoonings,  and  tenes- 
mus, or  an  inclination  to  go  to  ftool. 

3  CAUSES. 
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CAUSES. Worms  may  proceed  from  various 

caufes ;  but   they  are  feldom  foun  pt  in  weak 

and  relaxed    ftomachs,  where  the  digeftion  is  bad. 

entary  perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the 

acYive  and  laborious.     Thofe  who  eat  great  quan- 

es  of  unripe  fruit,  or  who  live  much  on  raw 
herbs  and  roots,  are  generally  fubjecl:  to  worms. 
There  feems  to  be  an  hereditary  difpofition  in  fome 
perfons  to  this  I  have  often  11  the  chil- 

dren of  a  family  fubje&  to  worms  of  a  particular  kind. 
They  feem  lik  rcquently  to  be  owing  to  the 

nurfe.     Children  of  the  fame  family,  nurfed  by  one 

man,  have  often  worms,  when  thofe  nurfed  by 
another  have  none. 

SYMPTOMS. The    common    fymptoms    of 

worms  are,  palencfs  of  the  countenance,  and  at- 
other  times,  an  univerfal  flufhing  of  the  lace  ;  itch- 
of  the  nofe  ;  this  however  is  doubtful,  as  chil- 
drcn  pick  their  nofes  in  all  difeafes  ;  Itarting,  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth  in  fleep  ;  iwelling  of  the 
upper  lip;  the  appetite  fometimes  bad,  at  other 
times  quite  voracious ;  loofenefs  ;  a  lour  or  ftink- 
ing  breath  ;  a  hard  fwelied  belly  ;  great  third: ;  tlie 
urine  frothy,  and  fometimes  of  a  whitifh  colour  ; 
griping,  or  colic  pains  ;  an  involuntary  difcharge  of 
/aUva,  efpechllv  when  afleep;  frequent  pains  of 
the  lide,  with  a  dry  cough,  and  unequal  pulfe ; 
palpitations  of  the  heart ;  fwoonings ;  drowfinefs ; 
cold  fweats ;  palfy ;  epileptic  fits,  with  many  other 
unaccountable  nervous  fymptoms,  which  were  for- 
merly attributed  to  witchcraft,  or  the  influence  of 
evil  fpirits.  Small  bodies  in  the  excrements  refemr 
bling  melon  or  cucumber  feeds  are  fymptoms  of  the 
tape- worm. 

I  lately  faw  fome  very  furprifmg  effects  of  worms 

in  a  girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  ufed  to  lie  for 

whole   hours  as  if  dead.     She  at  lad  expired,  and, 

upon  opening  her  body>  a  number  of  the  feres,,  or 

i  long 
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long  round  worms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  which  were 
confiderably  inflamed  ;  and  what  anatomifts  call  an 
intus  fufceptio,  or  involving  of  one  part  of  the  gut 
within  another,  had  taken  place  in  no  lefs  than  four 
different  parts  of  the  inteftinal  canal  *. 

MEDICINE. Though    numberlefs    medicines 

are  extolled  for  expelling  and  killing  worms  f,  yet  no 
difeafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phyfician's  fkili. 
In  general,  the  molt  proper  medicines  for  their  expul- 
fion  are  (Irong  purgatives  ;  "  and  to  prevent  their 
breeding,  ftomachic  bitters,  with  now  and  then  a  glafs 
of  good  wine. 

The  bed  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel. 
Five  and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former  with 
fix  or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be 
taken  early  in  the  morning,  for  a  dole.  It  will  be 
proper  that  the  patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and 
drink  nothing  cold.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  a  week,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  patient  may  take  a  drachm 
of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  mixed 
with  fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Thofe  who  do  not  choofe  to  take  calomel  may  make 
ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives  ;  as  aloes,  hiera  picra, 
tincture  of  fenna,  and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial 
for  expelling  worms.     An  ounce   of  falad  oil   and 

*  That  worms  cxift  In  the  human  body  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  that  they  mn ft  fometimes  be  coniidered  as  a  difeafe,  is  equally- 
certain  :  but  thia  13  not  the  cafe  fo  often  as  people  imagine.  The 
idea  that  worms  occaiion  many  difeafes,  gives  an  opportunity  to  the 
profeiTed  worm-doctors  of  impoling  on  the  credulity  of  mankind, 
and  doing  much  mifchief.  They  rind  worms  in  every  cafe,  and 
liberally  throw  in  their  antidotes,  which  generally  con  lift  of  hVong 
diaftic  purges.  I  have  known  thefe  given  in  delicate  coniHtutions 
to  the  defiructicn  of  the  patient,  where  there  was  not  the  leafl 
fymptom  of  worms. 

f  A  medical  writer  of  the  prefent  age  has  enumerated  upwards 
of  fifty  ftritiih  plants,  all  celebrated  for  killing  and  expelljng 
worms. 

a  table- 
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a  table-fpoonful  of  common  fait  may  be  taken  in  2 
glafs  or  red  port  wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  But  the  more  common  form 
of  Ailing  oil  is  in  clyfters.  Oily  clyflefs,  fweetened 
with  fugar  or  honey,  arc  very  efficacious  in  bringing 
away  the  fhort  round  worms  called  af car  ides,  and 
likewife  the  teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine  for 
expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  afcarides.  As  this 
water  is  impregnated  with  fulphur,  we  may  hence 
infer,  that  fulphur  alone  muft  be  a  good  medicine  in 
this  cafe,  which  is  found  to  be  a  fact.  Many  prac- 
titioners give  flour  of  fulphur  in  very  large  doles,  and 
with  great  fuccefs.  It  mould  be  made  into  an  elec- 
tuary with  honey  or  treacle,  and  taken  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  to  purge  the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained, 
Tea-water  may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from  being 
a  contemptible  medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea-water 
cannot  be  had,  common  fait  diflblved  in  water  may 
be  drank.  I  have  often  feen  this  ufed  by  country 
nurfes  with  very  good  effect.  Some  flour  of  fulphur 
may  be  taken  over  night,  and  the  falt-water  in  the 
morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed 
again,  if  the  ftomach  remains  weak  and  relaxed ;  to 
prevent  which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian 
bark.  Half  a  drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may  be 
taken  in  a  glafs  of  red  port  wine  three  or  four  times 
a-day,  after  the  above  medicines  have  been  ufed. 
Lime-water  is  likewife  good  for  this  purpofe,  or  a 
table-fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate  wine  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  Infufions  or  decoctions  of  bitter  herb* 
may  likewife  be  drank  ;  as  the  infufion  of  tanfy,  water 
trefoil,  camomile-flowers,  tops  of  wormwood,  the 
lefier  centaury,  &c. 

For  a  child  cf  four  or  five  years  old,  fix  grain* 
of  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may 

be 
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be  mixed  in  a  fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given 
in  the  morning.  The  child  ihould  keep  the  houfe  ail 
day,  and  take  nothing  cold*  This  dofe  may  be  re- 
peated twice  a- week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On  the 
intermediate  days  the  child  may  take  a  fcruple  of 
powdered  tin  and  ten  grains  of  sethiops  mineral  in  a 
fpoonful  of  treacle  twice  a-day.  This  dofe  mud  be 
increafed  or  diminifhed  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient. 

Billet  fays,  the  great  bailard  black  hellebore,  or 
bear's  foot,  is  a  moft  powerful  vermifuge  for  the 
long  round  worms.  He  orders  the  decoction  of 
about  a  drachm  of  the  green  leaves,  or  about 
fifteen  grains  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  for  a 
dofe  to  a  child  between  four  and  feven  years  of  age. 
This  dofe  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times. 
He  adds,  that  the  green  leaves  made  into  a  fyrup 
with  coarfe  fugar,  is  almoft  the  only  medicine  he  has 
ufed  for  round  worms-  for  three  years  pad.  Before 
prefling  out  the  juice,  he  moiftens  the  bruifed  leaves 
with  vinegar,  which  corrects  the  medicine.  The  dofe 
is  a  tea-fpoonful  at  bed-time,  and  one  or  two  next 
morning. 

I  have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which  in 
children  are  commonly  reckoned  a  fign  of  worms, 
quite  removed  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their  pot- 
tage or  other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rUe,  are  all 
good  againfl  worms,  and  may  be  ufed  various  ways. 
We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants,  both  for 
external  and  internal  ufe,  as  the  cabbage  bark,  &c. 
but  think  the  powder  of  tin  with  sethiops  mineral, 
and  the  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  are  more  to 
be   depended  on. 

Ball's  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a  very  power- 
ful medicine.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhu- 
barb, fcammony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  dou- 
ble refined  iugar  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all 
the  other  ingredients.     Thefe  mull  be  well  mixed  to- 

B  b  gether, 
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gether,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  The  dofe 
tor  a  child  is  from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  once  or 
twice  a- week.  An  adult  may  take  a  drachm  for  a 
dofe  *. 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from 
worms  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the 
open  air ;  to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefome 
and  fufheiently  folid  ;  and,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  pre- 
vent  their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  trafhy 
fruits.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  allow  a  child  who  is 
fubjeel:  to  worms,  a  glafs  of  red  wine  after  meals ; 
as  every  thing  that  braces  and  flrengthens  the  ftomach 
is  good  both  for  preventing  and  expelling  thefe 
vermin  j. 


CHAP.     XXXVI. 
OF   THE    JAUNDICE. 


T 


HIS  difeafe  is  firft  obfervable  in  the  white 
of  the  eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards 
the  whole  ikin  puts  on  a  yellow  appearance.  The 
urine  too  is  of  a  faffron  hue,  and  dies  a  white  cloth 


*  A  powder  for  the  tape-worm  refembling  this,  was  long 
kept  a  iecret  on  the  Continent  ;  it  was  lately  purchafed  by  thte 
French  King,  and  will  be  found  under  the  article  Powder,  in  the 
Appendix. 

-j-  We  think  it  necefTary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger 
who  buy  cakes,  ppwders,  and  other  worm  medicines,  at  random 
from  quacks,  and  give  them  to  their  children  without  proper 
care.  The  principal  ingredients  in  mod  of  thefe  medicines  ft 
mercury,  which  is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I  lately  faw  a 
Ihocking  inftance  of  the  danger  of  this  conduct.  A  girl  whp 
had  taken  a  dofe  of  worm  powder,  bought  of  a  travelling  quack, 
went  out,  and  perhaps  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water 
during  its  operation  ;  me  immediately  fvvelled,  and  died  on 
the  following  day,  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  having  been  pci- 
foned. 

of 
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of  the  fame  colour.    There  is  likewife  a  fpecies  of  this 
difeafe  called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES. — The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaundice 
is  an  obdruclion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or  occa- 
fional  caufes  are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  as  the 
viper,  mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or  hyderic  colic  ; 
violent  paffions,  as  grief,  anger,  &x.  Strong  purges 
or  vomits  will  likewife  occafion  the  jaundice.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  obftinate  agues,  or  from  that 
difeafe  being  prematurely  flopped  by  aftringent  medi- 
cines. In  infants  it  is  often  occafioned  by  the  meconium 
not  being  fufficiently  purged  off.  Pregnant  women 
are  very  fubjecl  to  it.  It  is  likewife  a  fymptom  in 
feveral  kinds  of  fever.  Catching  cold,  or  the  flop- 
page  of  cuflomary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes,  the 
bleeding  piles,  iffues,  &c.  will  occafion  the  jaun- 
dice. 

SYMPTOMS.— The  patient  at  firft  complains  of 
exceflive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion  to  every, 
kind  of  motion.  His  fkin  is  dry,  and  he  generally 
feels  a  kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain  over  the 
whole  body.  The  flools  are  of  a  whitifh  or  clay 
colour,  and  the  urine,  as  was  obferved  above,  is 
yellow.  The  breathing  is  difficult,  and  the  patient 
complains  of  an  unufual  load  or  oppreflicn  on  his 
bread.  There  is  a  heat  in.  his  noflrils,  a  bitter  tafle 
in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  ficknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
indigeflion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  com- 
plicated with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dan- 
gerous •,  but  in  old  people,  where  it  continues  long, 
"etur-ns  frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the  dropfy 
)r  hypochondriac  fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal, 
rhe  black  jaundice  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
fellow. 

REGIMEN.— The    diet    mould   be  cool,  light, 

md    diluting,    confiding  chiefly    of  ripe  fruits  and 
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tnild  vegetables ;  as  apples  boiled  or  roafted,  dewed 
prunes,  preferved  plums,  boiled  fpinage,  kc.  Veal 
or  chicken-broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewife  very 
proper.-  Many  have  been  cured  by  living  almoft 
wholly  for  fome  days  on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  fhould 
be  butter-milk,  whey  fv  ned  with  honey,  or  de- 
coctions of  cool  opening  vegetables  j  or  nrarfh-  mallow 
roots,  with  liquorice,  &c. 

The  patient  fliould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can 
bear,  either  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage  ;  walking, 
running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife  proper, 
provided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and  there 
be  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have  been 
often  cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a  long  journey,  after  me- 
dicines  had  proved  ineffectual. 

Amufements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  thejaum 
dice.  The  difeafe  is  often  occafioncd  by  a  fedentar) 
rife,  joined  to  a  dull  melancholy  difpofition.  What- 
ever  therefore  tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and 
to  cheer  the  fpirits,  mull  have  a  good  effect  -y  as  dan- 
cing,   laughing,  finging,  &c. 

MEDICINE.— If  the  patient  be  young,  of  i 
full  fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the 
right  fide  about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding 
will  be  neceffary.  After  this  a  vomit  muff  be 
adminiflered,  and  if  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate, 
it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  No  medicine* 
are  more  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than  vomits; 
efpecially  where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion. Half  a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powdei 
will  be  a  fufficient  dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  .b< 
wrought  off  with  weak  camomile-tea  or  lukewarrr 
water.  The  body  muff  likewife  be  kept  open  b] 
taking  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Caflile  foap,  or  th< 
pills  for  the  jaundice  recommended  in  the  Ap 
pendix. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  fto 
mach   and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with   a  warn 
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hand  or  flefh-brufh,  are  likewife  beneficial ;  but  it  is 
iti.ll  more  fo  for  the  patient  to  fit  in  a  bath  of  warm 
water  up  to  the  bread.  He  ought  to  do  this  fre- 
quently, and  mould  continue  in  it  as  long  as  his 
ftrength  wili  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  the  jaundice  ;  as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  thefe 
do  more  harm  than  good,  as  people  trufl  to  them, 
and  neglect  more  valuable  medicines  ;  befides, 
they  are  feldorn  taken  in  fufficient  quantity  to 
produce  any  effects.  People  always  expect  that 
iuch  things  mould  ad  as  charms,  and  consequently 
feldorn  perfift  in  the  ufe  of  them.  Vomits,  purges, 
fomentations,  and  exercife,  will  feldorn  fail  to  cure 
the  jaundice  when  it  is  a  flmple  difeafe  ;  and  when 
complicated  with  the  dropfy,  a  fcirrhous  liver,  or 
other  chronic  complaints,  it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by 
any  means. 

Numberlefs  Britifh  herbs  are  extolled  for  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe.  The  author  of  the  Medicina 
Britannica  mentions  near  a  hundred,  all  famous  for 
curing  the  jaundice.  The  fact  is,  the  difeafe  often 
goes  off  of  its  own  accord  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
laft  medicine  is  always  faid  to  have  performed  the 
cure.  1  have  fometimes  however  i'e^n  confiderable 
benefit,  in  a  very  obftinate  jaundice,  from  a  decoc- 
tion of  hempfeed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be 
boiled  in  two  Englitli  quarts  of  ale,  and  fweetened 
with  coarfe  fugar.  The  dofe  is  half  an  Englifh  pint 
every  morning.  It  may  be  continued  for  eight  or 
nine  days. 

I  have  likewife  known  Harrowgate  fulphur  water 
cure  a  jaundice  of  very  long  ftanding.  It  mould  be 
ufed  forfome  weeks,  and  the  patient  mud  both  drink 
and  bathe. 

The   foluble  tartar  is  a  very  proper  medicine  in 

the  jaundice.     A  drachm  of  it   may  be  taken  every 

night  and  morning  in  a  cup  of  tea  or  water-gruel, 
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If   it  does  not  open  the    body,   the  dofe  may  be 
increafed. 

Perfons  fubjecl:  to  the  jaundice  ou^ht  to  take  as 
much  exercife  as  poflible,  and  to  avoid  all  heating 
and  aftringent  aliments. 


C  H  A  P.     XXXVII. 
OF    THE    DROPSY. 


THE  dropfy  is  a  preternatural  fwelling  of  the 
whole  body,  or  fome  part  of  it,  occafioned  by 
a  collection  of  watery  humour.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by 
different  names,  according  to  the  part  affected,  as  the 
arafarca,  or  a  colledticn  of  water  under  the  fkin  ;  the 
qfcites,  or  a  collection  of  water  in  the  belly  ;  the 
hydrop-  pe  ft  or  is.  or  dropfy  of  the  breafl  \  the  hydro^ 
cepbalus,  or  dr  pfy  of  the  brain,  &c. 

CAUSES. — The  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an  he- 
reditary difpofition.  It  may  likewife  proceed  fronj 
drinking  ardent  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  It  is 
i  alrnoft  to  a  proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of 

a  dropfy.  The  want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a  very  com- 
irjpn  caufe  of  the  d]  i  ,  fy.  Hence  it  is  juftly  reckone4 
among  the  difeafes  of  the  fedentary.  It  often  pro- 
ceeds from  exceffive  evacuations,  as  frequent  and  co- 
pious bi  -  ftrong  purges  jften  repeated,  fre- 
quent faHya^ions,  &c.  The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cufto- 
mary  or  necfcilary  evacuations,  as  the  me?ifesy  the  hser 
morrhoids,  fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c.  may  likewife  caufe 
a  ciropfy. 

I  have  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor, 
when  the  body  was  heated   by  violent  exercife.     A 

low, 
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low,  damp,  or  marfhy  fituation  is  likewife  a  fre- 
quent caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a  common  difeafe 
in  moid,  flat,  fenny  countries.  It  may  alio  be 
brought  on  by  a  long  ufe  of  poor  watery  diet,  or 
of  vifcous  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  It 
is  often  the  effect  of  other  difeafes,  as  the  jaun- 
dice, a  fchirrus  of  the  liver,  a  violent  ague  of  long 
continuance,  a  diarrhoea,  a  dyfentery,  an  empyema, 
or  a  confumption  of  the  lungs.  In  fhort,  what- 
ever obftructs  the  perfpiration,  or  prevents  the 
blood  from  being  duly  prepared,  may  occafion  a 
dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS.— The  anafarca,  generally  begins 
with  a  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night, 
which  for  fome  time  difappears  in  the  morning.  In 
the  evening  the  pans,  if  preffed  with  the  finger  will 
pit.  The  fwelling  gradually  afcends,  and  occupies 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head.  Af- 
terwards the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the  urine  is 
ill  fmall  quantity,  and  the  third  great ;  the  body  is 
bound,  and  the  perfpiration  is  greatly  obflrucled. 
To  thefe  fucceed  torpor,  heavinefs,  a  flow  wafting 
fever,  and  a  troublefome  cough.  This  lad  is  gene- 
rally a  fatal  fymptom,  as  it  fhews  that  the  lungs  are 
affected. 

In  an  a/cites,  befides  the  above  fymptoms,  there 
is  a  fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  often  a  fluctuation, 
which  may  be  perceived  by  ftriking  the  belly  on 
one  fide,  and  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the 
oppofite.  This  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  a  tym- 
pany by  the  weight  of  the  fwelling,  as  well  as  by 
the  fluctuation.  When  the  anafarca  and  r.fcitcs  are 
combined,  the  cafe  is  very  dangerous.  Even  a  firn- 
ple  afcites  feldom  admits  of  a  radical  cure.  v  Almofl 
all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  1st  off  the  water  by  tap- 
ping, which  feldom  affords  more  than  a  temporary 
relief. 

B  b  4  When 
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•  When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  young  and  itrong,  there  is  reafon  however  to 
hope  for  a  cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be  given  early. 
But  if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a 
fedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to  fulpecl  that  the 
liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  vifcera  are  unfound,  there 
is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  coniequences  will  prove 
fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The  patient  mud:  abfiain,  as  much 
as  pofiible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak  and  wa- 
tery liquors,  and  muil  quench  his  third  with  milliard- 
whey,  or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  forrel, 
or  fuch  like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a  fti- 
mulating  and  diuretic  quality,  as  toafted  bread,  the 
flefh  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals  roafled  ;  pungent 
and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  garlic,  milliard,  onions, 
crefles,  horfe-radifh,  rocambole,  fhalot,  So  He 
may  alfo  eat  fea-bifcuit  dipped  in  wine  or  a  little 
brandy.  This  is  net  only  nourifhing,  but  tends  to 
quench  third.  Some  have  been  actually  cured  of  a 
dropfy  by  a  total  abflincnce  from  all  liquids,  and 
living  entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned 
above.  If  the  patient  mult  have  drink,  the  Spa- 
water,  or  Rhenifh  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  in- 
fufed  in  it,  are  the  bed. 

Exercife  is  of  the  greatefl  importance  in  a  dropfy. 
If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like, 
he  ought  to  continue  thefe  exerciies  as  long  at 
he  can.  If  he  is  not  able  to  walk  or  labour,  he 
muil  ride  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage,  and  the 
more  violent  the  motion  fo  much  the  better,  provid- 
ed he  can  bear  it.  His  bed  ought  to  be  hard,  and 
the  air  of  his  apartments  warm  and  dry.  If  he  lives 
in  a  damp  country,  he  ought  to  be  removed  into 
a  dry  one,  and,  if  pofiible,  into  a  warmer  climate. 
In  a  word,  every  method  mould  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration,  and  to  brace  the  folids.     For 

7  this 
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this  purpofe  it  will  likewife  be  proper  to  rub  the  pa- 
tient's body,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  with  a  hard 
cloth,  or  the  flefh-brufh ;  and  he  ought  conftantly  to 
.wear  flannel  next  his  fkin. 

MEDICINE. If    the  patient  be    young,   his 

conftitution  good,  and  the  difeafe  has  come  on  fud- 
denly,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  flrong  vo- 
mits, brifk  purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  promote 
a  difcharge  by  fweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult,  half 
a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  oxymel  of  fquills,  will  be  a  proper  vo- 
mit. This  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found 
neceffary,  three  or  four  days  intervening  between 
the  doles.  The  patient  muft  not  drink  much  after 
taking  the  vomit,  otherwife  he  deftroys  its  effect.  A 
cup  or  two  of  camomile-tea  will  be  fufficient  to  work 
it  oft. 

Between  each"  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge : 
Jalap  in  powder  half  a  drachm,  cream  of  tartar 
two  drachms,  calomel  fix  grains.  Thefe  may  be 
made  into  a  bolus  with  a  little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes, 
and  taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  lefs  the  pa- 
tient drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he  be  much 
griped,  he  may  now  and  then  take  a  cup  of  chicken- 
broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at 
bed-time  the  following  bolus  :  To  four  or  five  grains 
of  camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much 
fyrup  of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  them 
into  a  bolus.  This  will  generally  promote  a  gentle 
fweat,  which  mould  be  encouraged  by  drinking 
now  and  then  a  fmall  cup  of  wine-whey,  with  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  in  it.  A 
tea-cupful  of  the  following  diuretic  infufion  may 
likewife  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours  through 
the  day  : 

Take 
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Take  juniper-berries,  muftard-feed,  and  horfe- 
radifh,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  allies  of  broom  half 
a  pound ;  infufc  them  in  a  quart  of  Rhenifh  wine 
or  flrong  ale  for  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  ftram  off 
the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  infufion,  may 
ufe  the  decoction  of  feneka-root,  which  is  both 
diuretic  and  fudorific.  I  have  known  an  obftinate 
anafarca  cured  by  an  infufion  of  the  alhes  of  broom 
in  wine. 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental 
dropiy,  if  the  conilitution  be  good  ;  but  when  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a  bad  habit,  or  an  unfound 
ftate  of  the  vifcera,  flrong  purges  and  vomits  are 
not  to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe,  the  fafer 
courfe  is  to  palliate  the  fymptoms  by  the  ufe  of  fiich 
medicines  as  promote  the  fecretions,  and  to  fup* 
port  the  patient's  flrength  by  warm  and  nourifhing 
cordials. 

The  iecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  nitre.     Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a  young  woman 
who  was  cured  of  a  dropfy  by  taking  a  drachm  of 
nitre  every  morning  in  a  draught  of  ale,  after  fhe 
had  been  given  over  as  incurable.      The  powder   of, 
fquills  is   likewife   a    goad   diuretic.       Six  or    eight 
grains  of  it,   with  a  icruple  of  nitre,   may  be  given 
twice  a-day   in  a  glafs   or    ftrong    cinnamon-water,  1 
Ball  fays,  a  large   fpoonful    of  unbruifed    muftard- 
feed  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and  drinking! 
half  an   Engliih  pint   of  the  decoction   of  the   tops  , 
of    green  broom   after  it,    has   performed   a   cure 
after   other    powerful   medicines   had    proved  inef- 
fectual. 

I  have  Sometimes  feen  good  effects  from  cream  of 
tartar  in  this  difeafe.      It  promotes  the  difcharges - 
by  ftooi  and   urine,  and  will  at  lead  palliate,  if  it 
does  not  perform  a  cure.     The   patient  may  begin, 
by  taking  an  ounce  every  fecond  or  third  day,  and* 

may 
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may  increafe  the  quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three 
ounces,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  quantity 
is  not  however  to  be  taken  at  once,  but  divided  into 
three  or  four  dofes. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe  the 
decoction  of  feneka-root,  as  directed  above  ;  or  he 
may  take  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  Mindererus's  fpirit 
in  a  cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
To  promote  a  difcharge  of  urine,  the  following  in- 
fufion  of  the  London  hofpital  will  likewife  be  bene- 
ficial : 

Take  of  zedoary-root  two  drachms ;  dried  fquills, 
rhubarb,  and  juniper  berries  bruifed,  of  each  a 
drachm  ;  cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drachms  ;  fait 
of  wormwood,  a  drachm  and  a  half;  infufe  in  an 
Englifh  pint  and  a  half  of  old  hock-wine,  and  when 
fit  for  ufe,  filter  the  liquor.  A  wine-glafs  of  it  may 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

In  the  anafarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and 
legs.  By  this  means  the  water  is  often  difcharged  ; 
but  the  operator  mufl  be  cautious  not  to  make  the 
incifions  too  deep  ;  they  ought  barely  to  pierce 
through  the  fkin,  and  efpecial  care  mufl  be  taken, 
by  fpirituous  fomentations  and  proper  digeftives,  to 
prevent  a  gangrene. 

In  an  a/cites,  when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently 
and  fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic 
medicines,  the  water  ought  to  be  let  off  by  tapping. 
This  is  a  very  fimple  and  fafe  operation,  and  would 
often  fucceed,  if  it  were  performed  in  due  time;  but 
if  it  be  delayed  till  the  humours  are  vitiated,  or  the 
bowels  fpoiled,-  by  long  foaking  in  water,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  any  permanent  relief  will  be 
procured  *. 

After 

*  The  very  name  of  an  operation  is  drer.dful  to  mod.  people, 
^nd  they  wifh  to  try  every  thing  before  they  have  recourfe  to  it. 
This  is  the  reafon  why  tapping  Co  feidora  fuccccds  to  our  wifh.     I 

had 
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After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is  to 
be  put  on  acourfe  of  ftrengthening  medicines;  as  the 
Peruvian  bark;  the  elixir  of  vitriol  ;  warm  aromatic* 
with  a  due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infilled  in  wine,  and 
fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhing, 
fuch  as  is  recommended  in  the  beginning  of  the  Chap- 
ter ;  and  he  mould  take  as  mm  ife  as  h 
bear  without  fatigue.  He  fhould  wear  flannel,  or 
rather  fleecy  hoficry,  next  his  (kin,  and  make 
ufe  of  the  rlefh-brum. 


C  II  A  P.   XXXVIII. 
OF    THE    GOUT. 

*TTIERE  is  no  difeafe  which  (hews  the  imper- 
fection of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of 
temperance  and  exercii'e  in  a  ftronger  light,  than  the 
gout.  Excefs  and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  from 
whence  it  originally  fprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid 
it  mult  be  aclive  and  temperate. 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  princi- 
pal caufes  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may 
contribute  to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thofe  who  are 
not,  and  to  induce  a  paroxyfm  in  thofe  who  are 
fubject  to  it ;  as  intenfe  fludy  ;  too  free  an  ufe  of 
acidulated  liquors  ;  night-watching  ;  grief  or  uneafi- 
nefs'of  mind;  an  obflruction  or  detect  of  any  of  the 
cuftomary  difcharges,  as  the  menfes,  fweating  of  the 
feet,  perfpiration,  &c. 

had  a  patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a  month  for  feveral 
veins,  and  who  ufed  to  eat  her  dinner  as  well  after  the  operation 
as  if  nothing  hard  happened.  She  died  at  laft  rather  worn  out  by 
age  than  by  the  difeaie. 

SYMP-. 
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SYMPTOMS.^ A  fit  of  the  gouf  is  generally 

preceded  by  mdigefHon,  drowflnefs,  belching  of 
wind,  a  flight  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes 
vomiting.  The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and 
dejeclion  of  fpirits,  and  has  often  a  pain  in  the 
limbs*  with  a  fenfation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water 
were  palling  down  the  thigh.  The  appetite  is  often 
remarkably  keen  a  day  or  two  before  the  fit,  and 
.there  is  a  flight  pain  in  palling  urine,  and  frequently 
an  involuntary  fhedding  of  tears.  Sometimes  thefe 
fymptoms  are  much  more  violent,  efpecially  upon 
the  near  approach  of  the  fit ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  as  is  the  fever  which  ufhers  in  the 
gout,  fo  will  the  fit  be  ;  if  the  fever  be  fhort  and 
fharp,  the  fit  will  be  fo  likewife;  if  it  be  feeble, 
long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be  fuch  a'ifo.  But 
this  obfervation  can  only  hold  with  refpect  to  very 
regular  fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in 
the  fpring  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  About  two  or  three,  in  the  morning, 
the  patient  is  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  great  toe, 
fometimes  in  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the 
ancle  or  calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  fenfation  as  if  cold  water  were  poured 
upon  the  part,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  fhivering, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain 
increafes,  and  fixing  among  the  fmall  bones  of  the 
foot,  the  patient  feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  tor- 
ture, as  if  the  part  were  flretched,  burnt,  fqueezed, 
gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces.  The  part  at  length  be- 
comes fo  exquififely  fenfible,  that  the  patient  cannot 
bear  to  have  it  touched,,  or  even  fuffer  any.  perfoa  to 
walk  acrofs  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty- lour  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit :  he  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins 

to 
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to  fwell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with  a  little 
nioilture.  Towards  morning  he  drops  afleep,  and 
generally  falls  into  a  gentle  breathing  fweat.  This 
terminates  the  firfl  paroxyfm,  a  number  of  which 
conftitutes  a  fit  of  the  gout ;  which  is  longer  or 
fhorter  according  to  the  patient's  age,  ftrength,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  body 
to  this  deafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and 
eafier  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms  however 
generally  grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the 
difeafe  is  carried  off  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and 
the  other  evacuations.  In  fome  patients  this  hap- 
pens in  a  few  days  ;  in  others,  it  requires  weeks, 
and  in  fome,  months,  to  finifh  the  fit.  Thofe  whom 
age  and  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have  greatly  de- 
bilitated, feldom  get  free  from  it  before  the  approach 
of  fummer,  and  fomethnes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far  * 
advanced. 

REGIMEN. As  there  are  no  medicines  yet 

known  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  (hall  confine  our 
obfervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong, 
his  diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink 
of  a  diluting  nature  ;  but  where  the  conflitution  is 
weak,  and  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  live 
high,  this  is  not  a  proper  time  to  retrench.  In 
this  cafe  he  mufl  keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and 
fliould  take  frequently  a  cup  of  ftrong  negus,  or  a 
glafs  of  generous  wine.  Wine-whey  is  a  very 
proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the  per- 
fpiration without  greatly  heating  the  patient.  It 
will  anfwer  this  purpofe  better  if  a  tea-fpoonful 
of  fal  'volatile  oleofum,  or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  be 
put  into  a  cup  of  it  twice  a-day.  It  will  likewife 
be  proper  to  give  at  bed- time  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the 
8  volatile 
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volatile  tincture  of  guaiacum  in  a  large  draught  of 
warm  wine  whey.  This  will  greatly  promote  perfpi- 
ration  through  the  night. 

As  the  mod  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  dis- 
charging the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this 
ought  to  be  kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the 
affected  part.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot 
fhould  be  wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The 
laft  is  moil  readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe.  The  people 
of  Lancafhire  look  upon  wool  as  a  kind  of  fpe- 
cific  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a  great  quantity  of 
it  about  the  leg  and  foot  affected,  and  cover  it 
with  a  ikin  of  foft  drelTed  leather.  This  they  fuffer 
to  continue  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  fometimes 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  pain 
does  not  ceafe.  I  never  knew  any  external  applica- 
tion anfwer  fo  well  in  the  gout.  I  have  often  feen 
it  applied  when  the  fwelling  and  inflammation  were 
very  great,  with  violent  pain,  and  have  found  all 
thefe  fymptoms  relieved  by  it  in  a.  few  day3.  The 
wool  which  they  ufe  is  generally  greafed,  and  carde*d 
or  combed.  They  choofe  the  foftefl  which  can  be 
had,  and  feldom  or  never  remove  it  till  the, fit  be  en- 
tirely gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
eafy  during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affe&s  the 
mind  difturbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the 
gout  upon  the  nobler  parts.  All  external  appli- 
cations that,  repel  the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as 
death.  They  do  not  cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove 
it  from  a  fafer  to  a  more  dangerous  part  of  the 
body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal.  A  fit  of  the 
gout  is  to  be  confidered  as  Nature's  method  of  re- 
moving fomething  that  might  prove  deftrucHve  to 
the  body,  and  all  that  we  can  do  with  fafety,  is  to 
promote  her  intentions,  and  to  affift  her  in  expelling 
the  enemy  in  her  own  way.  Evacuations  by  bleed- 
ing, 
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ing,  ftool,  &c.  are  likewife  to  be  ufed  with  caution, 
they  do  not  remove  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  fome- 
times  by  weakening  the  patient  prolong  the  fit :  but 
where  the  conftitution  is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will  be  of 
ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by  diet,  or  very 
mild  laxative  medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fhorten  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
and  fome  will  drive  it  off  altogether:   but  nothing 
has  yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to 
the  patient.     In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing 
that  promi&s  immediate   eafe,   and   even  hazard  life 
itfelf  for  a  temporary  relief.     This  is  the  true  rea- 
fon   why    fo   many    infallible   remedies     have    been 
propofed  for  the  gout,  and  why  fuch  numbers  haveu! 
loft  their  lives    by  the  ufe  of  them.      It  would  be< 
as  prudent  to  ftop  the  fmall-pox  from  rifing,  and  to 
drive  them  into  the  blood,  as  to   attempt   to   repel, 
the  gouty  matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon  the* 
extremities.       The    latter     is    as     much    an  effort- 
of  Nature   to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe  \ 
as     the     former,     and    ought   equally   to  be   pro-- 
moted. 

When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and  the 
patient  is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  may  be  taken  at  bed- time.  This  will  eafe  the 
pain,  procure  reft,  promote  perforation,  and  forward 
the  crifis  of  the  difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a 
gentle  dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tincture  of  rhu- 
barb, or  fome  other  warm  ftomachic  purge.  He 
mould  alfo  drink  a  weak  infufion  of  ftomachic  bitter* 
in  fmall  wine  or  ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  cin- 
namon, Virginian  fnake-root,  and  orange-peel.  The 
diet  at  this  time  fhould  be  light,  but  nourifhing,  and 
gentle  exercife  ought  to  be  taken  on  horfeback,  or  in 
a  carriage. 

Out 
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Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient's  power  to  do 
tnany  things  towards  preventing  a  return  of  the  dif- 
order,  or  rendering  the  fit,  if  it  fhould  return,  lefs 
fevere.  This  however  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  me- 
dicine. I  have  frequently  known  the  gout  kept  off 
for  feveral  years  by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other 
aftringent  medicines  ;  but  in  all  the  cafes  where  I  had 
occafion  to  fee  this  tried,  the  perfons  died  fuddenly, 
and  to  all  appearance  for  want  of  a  regular  fit  of  the 
gout.  One  would  be  apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude, 
that  a  fit  of  the  gout,  to  fome  conftitutions,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  is  rather  falutary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  flop  a  fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conflitution  can  be  fo 
changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  leffen  or  totally 
prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger  in 
following  fuch  a  courfe.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
tyhole  habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a  proper  regimen, 
as  quite  to  eradicate  this  difeafe ;  and  thofe  only  who 
have  fufficient  refolution  to  perfifl  in  fuch  a  courfe  have 
teafon  to  expect  a  cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre- 
venting the  gout,  is  as  follows :  In  the  firft  place,  unU 
verfal  temperance.  In  the  next  phce,fi(fficient  exercife  *. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  fauntering  about  in  an  in- 
dolent manner,  but  labour*  fweat,*  and  toil.  Thefs 
only  can  render  the  humours  wholefome,  and  keep 
them  fo.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rifing  betimes, 
are  alfo  of  great  importance.  It  is  likewife  proper  to 
avoid  night  ftudies,  and  intenfe  thinking.  The  flip* 
per  mould  be  light  and  taken  early.  All  ftrong  li- 
quors, efpecially  generous  wines  and  four  punch,  are 
to  be  avoided. 


*  Some?  make  a  fecret  of  curing  the  gout  by  inufcular  exercife. 
Tine  fecret.  however,  is  as  old  as  Celfus,  who  flrongly  recommends 
that  mode  of  cure  ;  and  whoever  will  fubmit  to  it  in  the  full^ft  ex- 
lent,  may  er.peft  to  reap  folid  and  permanent  advantages. 

C  c  W* 
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We    would   likewife    recommend    fome  dofes  of 
fia  alba  and  rhubarb   to  be  taken  every  fpring 

autumn  ;  and  aJ  courfe  of  iiourachic 

bittei  fanfey   or  water-trefoil  tea,    an   infufion 

enttan  and  camomile  flowers,  or  a  decoction 
of  burdock-root,  &c.  Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infu- 
fion  of  any  wholefome  bitter  that  is  more  a 
able  to  the  patient,  may  be  drank  for  t\\ 
three  weeks  in  March  and  October  twice  a  day. 
An  iiTue  or  perpetual  blifter  lias  a  great  tendency 
to   prevent    t  it.       II    thefe    were  more  gene- 

rally  ufed   in  the   decline  of    life,    they  would 
only  often  prevent  th  -   but  alfo   other  chronic 

maladies.     Such  as   can  afford  to   go  to  Bath,  will 
find  great  benefit  from  bathing  and  drinking  the  wa- 
it both  promotes  digeflion,  and  invigorates  the 
habit. 

Though  th<  littfe  room  for  medicine  du 

a  regular  fit  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  ex- 
tremities, and  falls  on  fome  of  the  internal  parts,  proV 
per  applications  to  recal  and  fix  it  become  abfolmely 
necellary.  When  the  gout  aflecis  the  head,  the 
pain  of  the  joints  ceafes,  and  the  fwelling  difap* 
pears,  while  either  fevere  head-ach,  drowfinefs, 
trembling,  giddinefs,  convulfions,  or  delirium  come 
on.  When  it  feizes  the  lungs,  great  oppreflion,  with 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  enfue.  If  it  attacks 
theltomach,  extreme  ficknefs,  vomiting,  anxiety,  pain 
in  the  epigaltric  region,  and  total  lofs  of  Itiength,  will 
fucceed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every 
method  mult  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They 
mult  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid 
cataplafms  applied  to  the  foles.  Bliftering-plaiters 
ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves 
of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo 
neceifary,  and  warm  ftomachic  purges.  The  patient 
3  ougnt 
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might  to  keep  In  bed  for  the  mod  part,  if  there  be 
any  figns  of  inflammation,  and  mould  be  very  careful 
not  to  catch  ^old. 

If  it  attack  the  ftomach  with  a  fenfe  of  cold,  the 
moil  warm  cordials  are  neceftary ;  as  ftrorig  wine 
boiled  up  with  cinnamon  or  othei  'pices ;  cinnamon- 
water  ;  peppermint- water  ;  and  even  brandy  or  rum*. 
The  patient  mould  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to 
promote  a  iweat  by  drinking-  warm  liquors  ;  and  if  he 
Ihould  be  troubled  with  a  naufea,  or  inclination  to 
vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile-tea,  or  any  thing  that 
will  make  him  vomit  freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imi- 
tates gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely 
of  a  decoction  of  marm-mallows,  and  to  have  the  parts 
fomented  with  warm  water.  An  emollient  clyfter 
ought  likewife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an 
opiate.  If  the  pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  the 
decoclion. 

Peffons  who  have  had  the  gout  mould  be  very 
attentive  to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to 
them  about  the  time  when  they  have  reafon  to  ex- 
pect a  return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many 
other  diforders,  and  by  being  miftaken  for  them, 
and  treated  improperly,  is  often  diverted  from  its 
regular  courfe,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient's 
life. 

Thofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from 
their  conftitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reafon 
to  expect  it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circumipect 
with  regard  to  its  firft  approach.  If  the  difeafe,  by 
wrong  conduct  or  improper  medicines,  be  diverted 
from  its  proper  courfe,  the  miferable  patient  has  a 

'  JEtlier  is  found  to  he  an  efficacious  remedy  m  this 
cat. 

C  c  2  chance 
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chance  to  be  ever  after  tormented  with  hcad-achs, 
coughs,  pains  of  the  ftomach  and  inteitines  ;  and  to 
fall  at  lafl  a  victim  to  its  attack  upon  fome  of  the 
more  noble  parts. 
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This  difeafe  has  often  a  refemblance  to  the  gout. 
It  generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain,  and 
is  fometimes  attended  with  inflammation  and  fuelling. 
It  is  mofl  common  in  the  fpring,  and  towards  the 
end  of  autumn.  It  is  ufually  dill  inguifhed  into  acute 
and  chronic  ;  or  the  rheumatifm  with  and  without  a 
fever. 

CAUSES. The    caufes  of  a  rheumatifm   are 

frequently  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fe- 
ver, viz,  an  obftructed  perfpiration,  the  immode- 
rate ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  like.  Sudden 
changes  of  the  weather,  and  all  quick  tranfitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  the  rheu- 
matifm. The  mod  extraordinary  cafe  of  a  rheu- 
matifm that  I  ever  faw,  where  almoit  every  joint  of 
the  body  was  diftorted,  was  a  man  who  ufed  to  work 
one  part  of  the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part  of 
it  in  the  water.  Very  obflinate  rheumatifms  have 
iikewife  been  brought  on  by  perfons  not  accumftomed 
to  it,  allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long  wet.  The 
fame  elTects  are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp 
beds,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  travelling 
in  the  night,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  may  Iikewife  be  occafioned  by  ex- 
ceflive  evacuations,  or  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  dif- 
charges.  It  is  often  the  efTedi  of  chronic  difeafes, 
which  vitiate  the  humours  ;  as  the  .fcurvy,  the  lues 
venerea*  obftinate  autumnal  agues,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold  damp,  marfhy 
countries.      It  is  moil  common  among  the  poorer 

fort 
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fort  of  peafants,  who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low 
damp  houfes,  and  eat  coarfe  and  unwholcfome  food, 
which  contains  but  little  nourishment,  and  is  not  eafily 
digeded. 

SYMPTOMS. The  acute  rheumatifm  com- 
monly begins  with  wearinefs,  fhivering,  a  quick 
pulfe,  redleflhefs,  third,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flying 
pains,  which  are  increafed  by  the  lead  motion.  Thefe 
at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  which  are  often  affe&ed 
with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  If  blood  be  let  in 
this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame  appearance  as  in 
the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflam- 
matory fever.  If  he  be  young  and  drong,  bleeding 
js  neceflary,  which  may  be  repeated  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  cafe.  The  body  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyders,  or  cool 
opening  liquors ;  as  decoctions  of  tamarinds,  cream 
of  tartar  whey,  fenna-tea,  and  the  like.  The  diet 
ifoould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  confiding 
chiefly  of  roafted  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak 
chicken  broth.  After  the  fevcrifh  fymptoms  have 
abated,  if  the  pain  dill  continues,  the  patient  mud 
keep  his  bed,  and  take  fuch  things  as  promote  per- 
fpiration  ;  as  wine- whey,  with  fpiritus  Minder eri,  &c. 
He  may  likewife  take,  for  a  few  nights,  at  bed- 
time, in  a  cup  of  wine-whey,  a  drachm  of  the  cream 
of  tartar,  and  half  a  drachm  of  gum  guaiacum  in 
powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  h?.s  often 
an  exceeding  good  effect.  The  patient  may  either 
be  put  into  a  bath  of  warm  water,  or  have  cloths 
wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affected.  Great 
care  mud  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold  after 
bathing. 

C  c  3  The 
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The   chrc:ii:  rheumatifm  is   feldom  attended  with 
any  coniiderable   degree  ol  .rally 

confined  to  ibnie  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
fhouldcrs,  the  back,  or   the  loins.     There  is  feldom 
2ny  inflammation  or  fwelliog   in  this   cafe.     Pc 
in  the  decline  of  life  are  mod  fubjecr.   to  the  cnmiiie 
rheumatifm.      In  iuch   patients  it   often   p. 
tremely  obftinate  and  fometimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  (hould  be 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cuol  and  diluting 
diet,  coniifting  chiefly  of  vegetable  fubftance  j 
d  prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants  or  goofe- 
berries  boiled  in  milk,  is  moll  proper.  Arbuthnot 
lays,  "  If  there  be  a  fpecilic  in  aiinient  for  the  rheu- 
matifm, if  is  certainly  whey;"  and  adds,  "  That  he 
knew  a  perfon  fubject  to  this  di'eale,  who  could  never 
be  cured  by  any  other  method  but  a  diet  of  whey 
and  bread."  He  likewife  fays,  "  That  cream  of 
tartar  in  water-gruel,  taken  for  fcveral  days,  will  cafe 
rheumatic  pah  »  confidcrably."  This  I  have  often 
experienced,  but  found  it  always  more  efficacious 
vhen  joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  ah  ected^ 

In  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  the  dole  formerly 
mentioned  twice  a-day,  and  likewife  a  tea-fpooni ul  of 
the  volatile  tincture  of  gum  guaiacum,  at  bed-time, 
in  wi  no  whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a  week,  or 
longer,  if  the  cafe  proves  obltinate,  and  the  pa- 
tient's ftrength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be 
omitted  for  a  few  days,  and  repeated  again.  At 
the  fame  time  leeches  or  a  blifiering-plafter  may 
be  applied  to  -the  part  affe&ed.  What  I  have  ge- 
nerally found  anfwer  better  than  either  of  thefe,  \n 
Qbftjnafe  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm  pkA 
fttr  \      I  have   likewife   known   a  plafter   of  Bur- 

*   See  Appendix,  Warm  PlaJIer, 

gundy 
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gundy  pitch  worn  for  fome  time  on  the  part 
affecled  give  great  relief  in  rheumatic  pains.  My 
ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Alexander  of  Edinburgh, 
fays,  he  has  frequently  cured  very  obftinate  rheu- 
matic pains  by  rubbing  the  parts  affected  with  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides.  When  the  common  tincture 
did  not  fuceeed,  he  ufed.it  of  a  double  or  treble 
ftrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affected  is  like- 
wife  often  very  beneficial,  and  fo  is  the  application 
of  leeches. 

i  Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to 
medicines  for  fome  time,  yet  they  ought  (till  td  be 
perfifr:1  in.  Perfons  who  are  fubject  to  frequent 
returns  of  the  rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  ac- 
count in  ufing  medicines,  whether  they  be  imme- 
diately affected  with  the  difeafe  or  not.  The  chro- 
nic rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to  the  gout  in  this  refpect, 
that  the  mod  proper  time  for  ufing  medicines  to  ex- 
tirpate it,  is  when  the  patient  is  molt  free  from  the 
diforder. 

To  thofe  who  can  afford  the  expence,  I  would 
recommend  the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock 
in  Derby  (hire.  Thefe  have  often,  to  my  know- 
ledge, cured  very  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  are 
always  fafe  either  in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the 
rheumatifm  is  complicated  with  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints, which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  the  Harrow- 
gate  waters,  and  thofe  of  Moffat,  are  proper. 
They  mould  both  be  drank  and  ufed  as  a  warm 
bath. 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  domeftic  plants 
\vhich  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheumatifm. 
One  of  the  beft  is  the  white  ?nufhrd.  .  A  table- 
fpoonful  of  the  feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  in  a  glafs  of  wTater  or  fmall  wine. 
The  water-trefoil  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  this  com- 
plaint. It  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  or  drank 
in  form  of  tea.  The  ground-ivy,  camomile,  and 
C  c  4  feveral 
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feveral  other  bitters,  are  alfo  beneficial,  and  may  be 
ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  No  benefit  however  is  to 
be  expected  from  thefe,  unlefs  they  be  taken  for  a 
confuierable  time.  Excellent  medicines  are  often 
defpifed  in  this  difeafe,  becaufe  they  do  not  perform 
an  immediate  cure ;  whereas  nothing  would  be  more 
certain  than  their  effect,  were  they  duly  perfifted  in. 
Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  medicines  is  one 
reaibn  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures 
the  rheunutiim.    ^  ild  alfo  recommend  exercife 

and  wearing  flannel  next  the  (kin.  IfTues  are  likewife 
very  proper,  efpecially  in  chronic  cafes.  If  the  pain 
affects  the  moulders,  an  ifTue  may  be  made  in  the  arm; 
but  if  it  affects  the  loins,  it  ihould  be  put  into  the  leg 
or  thi-di. 

o 

Perfons  afllicled  with  the  fcurvy  are  very  fubjeft 
to  rheumatic  complaints.  The  beft  medicines  in 
this  cafe  are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe  may 
either  be  taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the  patient 
inclines.  An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  may  be  infufed  in  a 
bottle  of  wine ;  and  one,  two,  or  three  wine  glufles 
of  it  taken  daily,  as  fhall  be  found  neceffary  for  keep- 
ing the  body  gently  open.  In  cafes  where  the  bark 
itfelf  proves  fuftkiently  purgative,  the  rhubarb  may 
be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  fubject  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rheu- 
matifm  ought  to  make  choice  of  a  dry,  warm  fituation, 
to  avoid  the  night-air,  wet  clothes,  and  wet  feet,  as 
much  as  pcPiible.  Their  clothing  mould  be  warm, 
andithey  ihould  wear  flannel  next  their  fkin,  and  make 
it  ufe  of  the  flefli  brufli. 
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OF   THE    SCURVY. 

flpHIS  difeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern 
countries,  efpecially  in  low  damp  fituations,  near 
Jarge  marines,  or  great  quantities  of  fbgnating  water. 
Sedentary  people,  of  a  dull  melancholy  difpofition, 
are  mod  fubject  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal  to  failors 
pn  long  voyages,  particularly  in  (hips  that  are  not 
properly  ventilated,  have  many  people  on  board,  or 
where  cleanlinefs  is  neglecled. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  mention  the  different  fpecies 
into  which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they 
differ  from  one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is 
called  the  land  f curvy ,  however,  is  feldom  attended 
with  thofe  highly  putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in 
patients  who  have  been  long  at  fea,  and  which,  we 
preiume,  are  rather  owing  uo  confined  air,  want  of 
cxercife,  and  the  unwholefome  food  eaten  by  failors  on 
Jong  voyages,  than  to  any  fpecific  difference  in  the 
difeafe. 

CAUSES.— — -  The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold 
moift  air ;  by  the  long  ufe  of  faked  or  fmoke-dried 
provifions,  or  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of  di- 
geilion,  and  affords  little  nourifhment.  It  may  aifo 
proceed  from  the  fuppreflion  of  cuftomary  evacuations; 
as  the  men/ex,  the  hsemorrhoiJal  iiux,  &c  It  is  fome- 
times  owing  to  an  hereditary  taint,  in  which  cafe  a 
very  fmall  caufe  will  excite  the  latent  diforder. 
Grief,  fear,  and  other  depreffmg  pailions,  have  a  great 
tendency  both  to  excite  and  aggravate  this  diteafe. 
The  fame  obiervation  holds  with  regard  to  neglect  of 
cleanlinefs  ;  bad  clothing  ;  the  want  of  proper  exer- 
cife  j  confined  air  ;  unwholefome  food ;  or  any  dif- 
1  eafc 
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eafe  which  gready  weakens  the  body,  or  vitiates  the 
humours. 

SYMPTOMS, This  difecafe   may  be  known 

by    unuii  irineff,    heavinefs,    and  diiiiculcy  of 

breathing,    cfpecially  after  motion ;     rotrennefs    of 

i  ;:ye  apt  to  bleed  on   the  flighted 

touch  ',  a  (linking  breath  ;  frequent  bleeding  at  the 

of  the  joints  ;    difficulty   of  vvalk- 

fometimes  a  \\  I    fometimes  a  falling 

.  on  which  there  are  livid,  yellow, 

or  violet  coloured  lpots ;  the   face  of  a 

pale    or  leaden    colour.       As   tl  nces, 

t  lymptoms  come  on  ;  as  rottennefs  of  the  i 
hterrwo  >,  or  dif(  of  blood  from  differeal 

parts  of  the  bodv,  foul  oblHnate  ulcers,  pains  in  va- 
rious pans,  cfpecially  about  the  breait,  dry  fcaly 
eruptions  ail  over  the  body,  &c.  At  laft  a  waiting  or 
hectic  fever  comes  on,  and  the  miferable  patient  is 
often  carried  oif  by  a  dyfentery,  a  diarrhoea,  a  dropfy* 
the  p  $*  or  a  mortification  of  fome  of 

the  bow 

CURE. We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  dif- 

eafe  but  by  purfuing  a  plan  directly  oppolite  to  that 
which  brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a  vitiated 
Hate  of  the  humours,  occafioned  by  errors  in 
diet,  air,  or  exercife ;  and  this  cannot  be  removed 
but  by  a  proper  attention  to  thefe  important  arti- 
cles. . 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a  cold, 
damp,  or  confined  air,  he  mould  be  removed,  as 
as  pollible,  to  a  dry,  open,  and  moderately 
warm  one.  If  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  tha 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a  fedentary  life  or  depreiTmg 
paflions,  as  grief,  fear,  &c.  the  patient  mud  take 
daily  as  much  exercife  in  the  open  air  as  he  can 
bear,  and  his  mind  mould  be  diverted  bv  cheerful 
company  and    other   amufements.      Nothing  has  a 


greater 
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greater  tendency  either  to  prevent  or  remove  this 
difeafe,  than  conflant  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour. 
But  this,  alas !  is  feldom  the  lot  of  perfons  afflicted 
with  the  fcurvy;  they  are  generally  furly,  peevifh, 
and  morofe. 

When  the  fcurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a  long 
ufe  of  faUed  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a 
diet  confiding  chiefly  of  frefh  vegetables ;  as  oranges, 
apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water-creifes, 
fcurvy-grafs,  brook-lime,  &c.  The  ufe  of  theie3 
with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  frefh  beer 
or  cyder,  will  feldom  fail  to  remove  a  fcurvy  of  this 
kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced;  but 
to  have  this  effect,  they  mult  be  perfifted  in  for 
a  confiderabie  time.  When  frefh  vegetables  cannot 
be  obtained,  pickled  or  preferved  ones  may  be  ufed  ; 
and  where  thefe  are  wanting,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  the  chymical  acids.  All  the  patient's  food  and 
drink  mould  in  this  cafe  be  fharpened  with  cream 
of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  fpirit  of 
fea  fait. 

Thefe  things  however  will  more  certainly  pre- 
vent than  cure  the  fcurvy,  for  which  reafon  fea- 
faring  people,  efpecially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to 
lay  in  plenty  of  them.  Cabbages,  onions,  goofe- 
berries,  and  many  other  vegetables,  may  be  kept 
a  long  time  by  pickling,  freferving,  &c.  and  when 
thefe  fail,  the  chymical  acids,  recommended  above, 
which  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be 
ufed.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  mips  were 
well  ventilated,  had  got  ftore  of  fruits,  greens, 
cyder,  &c.  laid  in,  and  if  proper  regard  were  paid 
to  cleanlinefs  and  warmth,  that  failors  would  be 
the  molt  healthy  people  in  the  world,  and  would 
feldom  fuffer  either  from  the  fcurvy  or  putrid  fevers, 
which  are  fo  fatal  to  that  ufeful  fet  of  men ;  but  it 
js  too  much  the  temper  of  fuch  people  to  defpife 
.all  precaution  j  they  will  not  think  of  any  calamity 

till 
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till  it  overtakes  them,  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off 
the  blow. 

It  mud  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion  we 
are  fpeaking  of;  but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
employers  to  make  it  for  them ;  and  no  man  ought 
to 'engage  in  a  long  voyage  without  having  thcfe  arti- 
cles fecured. 

1  have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effects  in 
the  land-fcurvy  from  a  milk  diet.  This  prepara- 
tion of  Nature  is  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vege- 
table properties,  which  of  all  others  is  the  mod  fit 
for  redoring  a  decayed  conditution,  and  removing 
that  particular  acrimony  of  the  humours,  which 
feems  to  conftitute  the  very  effence  of  the  fcurvy, 
and  many  other  difeafes.  But  people  defpife  this 
wholefome  and  nourifhing  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap, 
and  devour  with  greedinefs,  flefh  and  fermented 
liquors,  while  milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their 
hogs. 

The  mod  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy  is  whey  or  - 
butter-milk.  When  thefe  cannot  be-  had,  found 
cyder,  perry,  or  fpruce-beer,  may  be  ufed.  Wort 
has  likewife  been  found  to  be  a  proper  drink  in  the 
fcurvy,  and  may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep 
during  the  longed  voyage.  A  decoction  of  the 
tops  of  the  fpruce  fir  is  likewife  proper.  It  may  be 
drank  in  the  quantity  of  an  Engli fh  pint  twice 
a- day.  Tar- water  may  be  iifec^  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  or  decoctions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilagi- 
nous vegetables;  as  farfaparilla,  marfn. mallow  roots', 
&c.  Infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground- ivy, 
the  leifer  centaury,  marm-trefoil,  &c.  are  likewife 
beneficial.  I  have  feen  the  peafants  in  fome  parts  of 
Britain  exprefs  the  juice  of  the  lad-mentioned  plant, 
and  drink  it  with  good  effect  in  thofe  foul  fcorhutic 
eruptions  with  which  they  are  often  troubled  in  the 
ipring  fe&fo.n. 

Harrow-  i 
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Harrowgate-water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  the  land  fcurvy.  I  have  often  feen  patients 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  mod  deplorable  con- 
dition by  this  difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  and  bathing  in  it.  The  chaly- 
beate-water may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage,  efpeci- 
ally  with  a  view  to  brace  the  ftomach  after  drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  which,  though  it  fharpens  the 
appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers  of  di- 
^geftion. 

A  flight  degree  of  fcurvy  may  be  carried  off  by 
frequently  fucking  a  little  of  the  juice  of  a  bitter 
orange  or  a  lemon.  When  the  difeafe  affects  the 
gums  only,  this  practice^  if  continued  for  fome 
time,  will  generally  carry  it  off.  We  would  how- 
ever recommend  the  bitter  orange  as  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  lemon  ;  it  feems  to  be  as  good  a  medicine, 
and  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  to  the  ftomach.  Perhaps 
our  own  forrel  may  be  little  inferior  to  either  of 
them. 

All  kinds  of  falad  are  good  in  the  fcurvy,  and 
ought  to  be  eaten  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  lettuce, 
parfley,  celery,  endive,  radifh,  dandelion,  &c.  It  is 
amazing  to  fee  how  foon  frefh  vegetables  in  the  fpring 
cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  fcab  or  foulnefs  which 
is  upon  their  fkins.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
their  effects  would  be  as  great  upon  the  human  fpe* 
cies,  were  they  ufed  in  proper  quantity  for  a  fufScient 
length  of  time. 

I  have  fometimes  feen  good  effects  in  fcorbutic 
complaints  of  very  long  ftanding,  from  the  ufe  of 
a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  water-dock.  It  is  ufualiy 
made  by  boiling  a  pound  of  the  frefh  root  in  fix 
Englifh  pints  of  water,  till  about  one-third  of  it  be 
confumed.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  whole 
pint  of  the  decoction  every  day.  But  in  all  the 
cafes  where  I  have  feen  it  prove  beneficial,  it  was 
made  much  ftronger,  and  drank  in  larger  quantities* 

The 
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The  fafefl:  wav,  however,  is  for  the 
with  fmall  doles,  and  incrcafe  them  both   in  (Ir 
and  quantity  as  he  finds  his  (romach  will  bear  it.     It 
mud  be  uled  for  a  confiderable  time.     I  have  known 
fbrrie  take  it  for  many  months,  pud  have  been   told 
of  others  who  had   nfed  it   lor  feveral  j  ofnre 

they  were  fenfible  of  any  benefit,  but  who  never the- 
lefs  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  leprofy,  which  was  fo  common  in  -ntry 

long  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near  a-kin  f  urvy. 

Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldom  now,  may  be  owing 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating  m 
food  than  formerly,  living  more  upon  tea  and  other 
diluting  diet,  ufing  lefs  falted  meat,  being  more" 
cleanly,  better  lodged  and  clothed,  &c. — For  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe  we  would  recommend  the  fame  courfef 
of  diet  and  medicine  as  in  the  fcurvv. 
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Tins  difeafe  chiefly  afFecls  the  glands,  efpecialiy' 
thofe  of  the  neck.  Children  and  young  perfons  of? 
a  fedentary  life  are  very  fubject  to  it.  It  is  one  of; 
thofe  difeafes  which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regi- 
men, but  feldom  yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabitants' 
of  cold,  damp,  marfhy  countries  are  moil  liable  to 
the  fcrophula. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  an 

hereditary  taint,  from  a  fcrophulous  nurfe,  or  bad 
nurfing.  Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
born  of  fickly  parents,  whofe  conftitutions  have  been 
greatly  injured  by  the  pox,  or  other  chronic  difeafes, 
are  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  fcrophula.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  fuch  difeafes  as  weaken  the 
habit  or  vitiate  the  humours,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
mealies,  &c.  External  injuries,  as  blows,  bruifes, 
and  the  like,  fometimes  produce  fcrophulous  ul- 
cers y 
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cers ;  but  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  when  this 
happens,  that  there  has  been  a  predifpofition  in  u\t 
habit  to  this  difeafe.  In  fnort,  whatever  tends  to 
vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the  folids,  paves  the 
way  to  the  fcrophula ;  as  the  want  of  proper  ex- 
ercife,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined  air,  un- 
wholefome  food,  bad  water,  the  long  ufe  of  poor, 
weak,  watery  aliments,  the  neglect  of  cleanlinefs, 
&C.  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  difeafe  in 
children  than  allowing  them  to  continue  long 
wet  *. 

SYMPTOMS. At    firft    fafell   knots   appear 

under  the  chin  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually 
increafe  in  number  and  fize,  till  they  form  one  large 
hard  tumour.  This  often  continues  for  a  long  time 
without  breaking,  and  when  it  does  break,  it.  only 
dilcharges  a  thin  faniesy  or  watery  humour.  Other 
parts  of  the  body  are  iikewife  liable  to  its  attack,  as 
the  arm-pits,  groins^  feet,  hands,,  eyes,  breads, 
&c.  Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt  from  it.  It 
often  affects  the  lungs,  liver,  or  fpleen ;  and  I  have 
frequently  feen  the  glands  of  the  myfentery  greatly 
enlarged  by  it. 

Thofe  obftinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the 
feet  and  hands  with  fwelling,  and  little  or  no  reduefs, 
are  of  the  fcrophulous  kind.  They  feldom  dif- 
charge  good  matter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
cure.  The  wbrfe  fwmings  of  the  joints  feem  ..like- 
wife  to  be  of  this  kind.  They  are  with  difficulty 
brought  to  a  fuppuration,  and  when  opened  they 
only  difcharge  a  thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a  more 
general  fymptom  of  the  fcrophula  than  a  fwelling  of 
the  upper  lip  and  nofe. 

*  The  fcrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  is  found  to  prevail  in 
large  manufacturing  towns,  where  people  live  grofs,  and  lead 
fedeutary  lives. 

REGI- 
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REGIMEN. As   this   difeafe  proceeds,  in  l 

great  meafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be 
generous  and  nourMhing,  but  at  the  fame  time  light 
and  of  eafy  digeftion  ;  as  well  fermented  bread  made 
of  found  grain,  the  flefh  and  broth  of  young  animals, 
with  now  and  then  a  glafs  of  generous  wine,  or  good 
ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and  not  too 
cold,  and  the  patient  mould  take  as  much  exercife  as 
he  can  bear.  This  is  of  the  utmofl  importance. 
Children  who  have  fufficient  exercife  are  feldom 
troubled  with  the  fcrophula. 

MEDICINE. The     vulgar    are    remarkably 

credulous  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula; 
many  of  them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal 
touch,  that  of  the  feventh  fon,  &c.  The  truth  is, 
we  know  but  little  either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  and  where  reafon  or  medicines  fail, 
fuperflition  always  comes  in  their  place.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  difcafes  which  are  the  moll  difficult  to 
underftand,  we  generally  hear  of  the  greatcft  num- 
ber of  miraculous  cures  being  performed.  Here, 
however,  the  deception  is  eaiily  accounted  for.  The 
fcrophula,  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of 
itfelf;  and,  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched 
about  this  time,  the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch, 
and  not  to  Nature,  who  is  really  the  phyfician.  In 
the  fame  way  the  infignificant  noftrumsof  quacks  and 
old  women  often  gain  apptaufe  when  they  deferve 
none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cufconi 
of  plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  ftrong  pur- 
gative medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  from 
humours  which  mud  -be  purged  off,  without  con* 
fidering  that  thefe  purgatives  increafe  the  debility 
and  aggravate  the  difeafe.  It  has  indeed  been 
found,  that  keeping  the  body  gently  open  for  fome 
time,  efpecially  with  fea- water,  has  a  good  effect  j 

but 
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but  this  fhould  only  be  given  in  grofs  habits,  and  in 
fitch  quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  mod  two  (tools 
every  day. 
"  Bathing  in  the  fait- water  has  likewife  a  very  good 
effect,  efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  I  have  often 
known  a  courfe  of  bathing  in  falt-water,  and  drinking 
it  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open, 
aire  a  fcrophula,  after  many  other  medicines  had 
been  tried  in  vain.  When  falt-water  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  frefh  water,  and 
his  body  kept  open  by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  and 
water,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 
;  Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  falt-water* 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The 
cold  bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  in 
winter.  To  an  adult  half  a  drachm  of  the  bark  in 
powrder  may  be  given  in  a  glafs  of  red  wine  four  or 
five  times  a-day.  Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take 
it  in  fubftance,  may  ufe  the  decoction  made  in  the 
following  manner. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a  drachm  of 
Winter's  bark,  both  grofsly  powdered,  in  an  Eng^ 
lifh  quart  of  water  to  a  pint :  towards  the  end,  half 
an  ounce  of  fliced  liquorice-root  and  a  handful  of 
raifms  may  -be  added,  which  will  both  render  the 
decoction  lefs  difagreeable,  and  make  it  take  up 
more  of  the  bark.  The  liquor  mult  be  (trained, 
and  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given  three  times 
a-day. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  efpecially 
the  latter,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  tha 
fcrophula.  They  ought  not  however  to  be  drank  in 
large  quantities,  but  mould  be  taken  fo  as  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open,  and  mud  be  ufed  for  a  confiderable 
time. 

D  d  The 
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The  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  fcrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  fea-water  is  molt  proper  before 
there  are  any  fuppuration  or  fymptoms  of  tabes ;  the 
Peruvian  bark,  when  there  are  running  fores,  and 
a  degree  of  hectic  fever ;  and  the  hemlock  in  old 
inveterate  cafes,  approaching  to  the  fcirrhous  or  can- 
cerous ftate.  Either  the  extract  or  the  frefh  juice  of 
this  plant  may  be  ufed.  The  dofe  may  be  fmall  at 
firlt,  and  increafed  gradually  as  far  as  the  ftomach  is: 
able  to  bear  it. 

External  applications  arc  of  little  ufe.  Before  the 
tumour  breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to  it, 
imlefs  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  fomething  to  keep  it 
warm.  After  it  breaks,  the  fore  may  be  dreffed  with 
fome  di^efiive  ointment.  What  I  have  always  found 
to  anfwer  beft,  was  the  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with 
about  a  fixth  or  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red  pre- 
cipitate of  mercury.  The  fore  may  be  dreffed  with 
this  twice  a-day ;  and  if  it  be  very  fungous,  and  does- 
not  digeft  well,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  precipitate 
may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though  they 
do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If  the  patient 
can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  arrives  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  he  has  a  great  chance  to  get  well; 
but  if  he  does  not  recover  at  this  time,  in  all  proba- 
bility he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  fo  apt  to 
communicate  to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula,  for 
which  reafon  people  ought  to  beware  of  marrying  into 
families  affected  with  this  difeafe. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophula  we  muft 
refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nurfing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book. 
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Thou  oh  this  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated 
by  infection,  yet  it  feldom  prevails  where  due  regard 
is  paid  to  cleanlinefs,  frefh  air,  and  wholefome  diet. 
It  generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery  puftules, 
fir  ft  about  the  wrifts,  or  between  the  fingers ; 
afterwards  it  affects  the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  &c. 
Thefe  puftules  are  attended  with  an  intolerable 
itching,  efpecially  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed, 
or  fits  by  the  fire.  Sometimes  indeed  the  fkin  is 
covered  with  large  blotches  or  fcabs,  and  at  other 
times  with  a  white  fcurf,  or  fcaly  eruption.  This 
laft  is  called  the  dry  itch,  and  is  the  mod  difficult  to 
cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a  dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs 
when  it  is  rendered  fo  by  neglect  or  improper  treat- 
ment. If  it  be  fuffered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may 
vitiate  the  whole  mafs  of  humours ;  and,  if  it  be 
fuddenly  drove  in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it  may 
occafion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the  vifcera,  or  other 
internal  diforders. 

The  beft  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is 
fulphur,  which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally 
and  internally.  The  parts  moil  affected  may  be 
rubbed  with  an  ointment  made  of  the  flower  of 
fulphur,  two  ounces;  crude  fal  ammoniac  finely 
powdered,  two  drachms ;  hog's  lard,  or  butter,  four 
ounces.  If  a  fcruple  or  half  a  drachm  of  the  ef- 
fence  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  entirely  take  away 
the  difagreeable  fmell.  About  the  bulk  of  a  nut- 
meg of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities  at 
bed-time  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  It  is  feldom  ne- 
cefiary  to  rub  the  whole  body;  but  when  it  is,  it 
ought  not  to  be  done  all  at  once,  but  by  turns,  as 
D  d  2  it 
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it  is  dangerous  to  flop  too  many  pores  at  the  fame 
time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a  full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a 
purge  or  two.  Jt  will  likewife  be  proper,  during 
the  ufc  of  it,  to  take  every  night  and  morning  as 
much  of  the  flower  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar, in  a  little  treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep 
the  body  gently  open.  He  mould  beware  of  catch- 
ing cold,  mould  wear  more  clothes  than  ufual,  and 
take  every  thing  warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the 
linen  excepted,  ought  to  be  worn  all  the  time  of 
ufing  the  ointment  ;  and  iuch  clothes  as  have 
been  worn  while  th^  patient  was  under  the  dif- 
eafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed  again,  unlcfs  they  have  been 
fumigated  with  brimflome,  and  thoroughly  cleanfed, 
otherwife  they  will  communicate  the  infection 
anew  #. 

I  never  knew  brimftone,  when  ufed  as  directed 
above,  fail  to  cure  the  itch  ;  and  I  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  if  duly  perfifted  in,  it  never  will  fail j 
but  if  it  be  only  ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs 
neglected,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  diforder  re- 
turns. The  quantity  of  ointment  mentioned  above 
will  generally  be  fufiicient  for  the  cure  of  one  per- 
fon  ;  but,  if  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  mould  ap- 
pear again,  the  medicine  mufl  be  repeated.  It  is 
both  more  fafe  and  efficacious  when  perfifted  in  for 
a  confiderable  time,  than  when  a  large  quantity  is 
applied  at  once.     As  ruoft  people  diilike   the  fmell 


*  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  though  this  difeafe  may 
feem  trifling,  there  is  no  one  in  the  army  that  is  more  trouble-' 
fome  to  cure,  as  the  infection  often  lurks  in  clothes,  &c.  aod  > 
breaks  out^  fecond,  or  even  a  third  time.  The  fame  inconveni- 
ency  occurs  iu  private  families,  unlefs  particular  regard  is  paid  to 
the  changing  or  cleaning  of  their  clothes,  which  lall  is  by  no 
means  an  eafy  operation 

T  Of 
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of  fulphur,  they  may  ufe  in  its  place  the  powder  of 
white  hellebore  root  made  up  into  an  ointment,  in 
the  fame  manner,  which  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the 
itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they 
take  other  eruptions  for  the  itch  ;  as  the  ftoppage  of 
thefe  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences. 
Many  of  the  eruptive  diforders  to  which  children 
are  liable,  have  a  near  refemblance  to  this  difeafe ; 
and  I  have  often  known  infants  killed  by  being  rub- 
bed with  greafy  ointments  that  make  thefe  eruptions 
ftrike  fuddenly  in,  which  nature  had  thrown  out 
to  preferve  the  patient's  life,  or  prevent  fome  other 
malady. 

Much  mifchief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of 
mercury  in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo  fool- 
hardy as  to  wafh  the  parts  aliecled  with  a  ftrong  fo- 
lution  of  the  corrolive  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the 
mercurial  ointment,  without  taking  the  leaft  care 
either  to  avoid  cold,  keep  the  body  open,  or  ob- 
ferve  a  proper  regimen.  The  confequences  of  fuch 
conduct  may  he  eaiily  guerTed.  I  have  known 
even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce  bad  effects,  and 
would  advife  every  perfon,  as  he  values  his  health, 
to  beware  how  he  ufes  them.  Mercury  ought  never 
to  be  ufed  as  a  medicine  without  the  greateft  care. 
Ignorant  people  look  upon  thefe  girdles  as  a  kind  of 
charm,  without  confidering  that  the  mercury  enters 
the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifchief  is  done  by  ufmg 
mercurial  ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing 
vermin  ;  yet  it  is  unneceffary  for  either :  the  former 
may  be  always  more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur,  and 
the  latter  will  never  be  found  where  due  regard  is  paid 
to  cleanlinefs. 

Thofe   who    would    avoid  this    deteftable  difeafe 

ought     to     beware     of    infected    perfons,     to    ufe 
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wholefome    food,    and    to   ftudy   univerfal    cleanli- 
nefs *. 


CHAP.    XL. 

OF    THE    ASTHMA. 

'"pHE  afthma  is  a  difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  fel-. 
dom  admits  of  a  cure.  Perfons  in  the  decline 
of  life  are  mod  liable  to  it.  It  is  diftinguifhed  into 
the  moid  and  dry,  or  humoural  and  nervous.  The 
former  is  attended  with  expectoration  or  fpitting; 
but  in  the  latter  the  patient  feldom  fpits,  unlefs  fome- 
times  a  little  tough  phlegm  by  the  mere  force  of 
coughing. 

CAUSES. The   afthma  is  fometimes   heredir 

tary.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a  bad  forma- 
tion  of  the  bread  ;  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals 
taken  into  the  lungs  ;  violent  exercife,  efpecially 
running  ;  the  obdruction  of  cudouiary  evacuations, 
as  the  menfes,  haemorrhoids,  &c.  the  fudden  re- 
troceflion  of  the  gout,  or  finking  in  of  eruptions, 
as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c.  violent  paflions  of 
the  mind,  as  fudden  fear  or  furprife.  In  a  word, 
the  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  either 
impedes  the    circulation    of  the  blood   through  the 

*  The  itch  is  now  by  cleanlinefs  banifhed  from  every  genteel 
family  in  Britain.  It  ft  ill  however  prevails  among  the  poorer 
forts  of  peafants*  in  Scotland,  and  among  the  manufacturers  in 
England.  Thcfe  are  not  only  fufficient  to  keep  the  feeds  of  the 
difeafe  alive,  but  to  fpread  the  infection  among  others.  It  were 
to  be  wifned  that  fome  erTcclual  method  could  be  devifed  for  ex- 
tirpating it  altogether.  Several  country  clergymen  have  told  me, 
?h~t  by  getting  fuch  as  were  infecled  cured,  and  flrongly  recom- 
rrytndir;;4  an  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  they  have  banifhed  the 
itch  entirely  out  of  their  parifiies.  Why  might  not  others  do  the 
fame? 

lungs, 
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lungs,  or  prevents  their  being  duly  expanded  by 
the  air. 

SYMPTOMS. An    afthma    is    known    by   a 

quick  laborious  breathing,  which  is  generally  per- 
formed with  a  kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Sometimes 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  great,  that  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  keep  in  an  erecl  poflure,  other- 
wife  he  is  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated.  A  fit  or 
paroxyfm  of  the  afthma  generally  happens  after  a 
perfon  has  been  expofed  to  cold  eafterly  winds,  or 
has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  has  got 
wet,  or  continued  long  in  a  damp  place  under 
ground,  or  has  taken  fome  food  which  the  flomach. 
could  not  digeft,  as  paftries,  toafted  cheefe,  or  the 
like. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  ufhered  in  with  lift- 
leffnefs,  want  of  fleep,  hoarfenefs,  a  cough,  belch- 
ing of  wind,  a  fenfe  of  heavinefs  about  the  breaft, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  To  thefe  fucceed  heat, 
fever,  pain  of  the  head,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  great 
oppreffion  of  the  bread,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
a  weak  and  fometimes  intermitting  pulfe,  an  invo- 
luntary flow  of  tears,  bilious  vomitings,  &c.  All 
the  fymptoms  grow  worfe  towards  night ;  the  pa- 
tient is  eafier  when  up  than  in  bed,  and  is  very  defi- 
rous  of  cool  air. 

REGIMEN. The  food  ought  to  be  light  and 

of  eafy  digeftion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred 
to  roafted,  and  the  flefh  of  young  animals  to  that  of 
old.  All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to  fwell 
in  the  flomach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  puddings, 
white  broths,  and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or 
roafted,  are  proper.  Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds, 
efpecially  malt-liquor,  are  hurtful.  The  patient 
mould  eat  a  very  light  fupper,  or  rather  none  at 
all,  and  fhould  never  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  long 
colli ve.  His  clothing  mould  be  warm,  efpecially 
in  the  winter  feafon.     As  all  diforders  of  the  breaft 

D  d  4  are 
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are  much  relieved  by  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  pro* 
moting  the  perfpiration,  a  flannel  fhirt  or  waiftcoat, 
and  thick  fhoes,  will  be  of  lingular  fervice. 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the 
afthma  as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Aflhmatic 
people  can  feldom  bear  cither  the  clofe  heavy  air  of  a 
large  town,  or  the  (harp  keen  atmofphere  of  a  bleak 
hilly  country  :  a  medium  therefore  between  thefe  is 
to  be  chofen.  The  air  near  a  large  town  is  often 
better  than  at  a  diftance,  provided  the  patient  be 
removed  fo  far  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  fmoke. 
Some  afthrnatk  patients  indeed  breath  eafier  in  town 
than  in  the  country  ;  but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe, 
especially  in  towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Aith- 
matic  perfons  who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day, 
ought  at  leaft  to  fleep  out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often 
prove  of  great  fervice.  Thofe  who  can  afford  it 
ought  to  travel  into  a  warmer  climate.  Many  aflh- 
matic perfons  who  cannot  live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very 
good  health  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain, 
or  Italy. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  afthma,  as  it  promotes  the  digeflion,  and  pre- 
paration of  the  blood.  The  blood  of  aflhmatic 
perfons  is  feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  pro- 
per action  of  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this 
reafon  fuch  people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exer- 
cife,  either  on  foot,  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage,  as 
they  can  bear. 

MEDICINE. Almoft  all  that  can  be  done 

by  medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient 
when  feized  with  a  violent  fit.  This  indeed  re- 
quires the  greateft  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often 
proves  iuddenly  fatal.  In  a  paroxyfm  or  fit,  the 
body  is  generally  bound  ;  a  purging  clyfter,  with 
a  folution  of  afafcetida,  ought  therefore  to  be  ad- 
miniftered,  and  if  there  be  occafion,  it  may  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times.     The  patient's  feet  and 

legs 
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legs  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  af- 
terwards rubbed  withT  a  warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth. 
Bleeding,  unlefs  extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  mould 
forbid  it,  is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a  violent 
fpafm  about  the  bread  or  (tomach,  warm  fomenta- 
tions, or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water, 
may  be  applied  to  the  part  affected,  and  warm  cata- 
plafms  to  the  foles  of  the  feet.  The  patient  muft 
drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  may  take  a  tea- 
ipoonful  of  the  tincture  of  caftor  and  of  faffrori 
mixed  together  in  a  cup  of  valerian-tea,  twice  or 
thrice  a- day.  Sometimes  a  vomit  has  a  very  good 
effect,  and  matches  the  patient,  as  it  were,  from  the 
jaws  of  death.  This  however  will  be  more  fafe  after 
other  evacuations  have  been  premifed.  A  very  ftrong 
infufion  of  roafted  coffee  is  faid  to  give  eaie  in  an 
afthmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moid  afthma,  fuch  things  as  promote  ex- 
pectoration or  fpitting  ought  to  be  ufed  ;  as  the  fy- 
rup  of  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  fuch  like.  A 
common  fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  or  oxymel  of  fquills, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water, 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  through  the  day, 
and  four  or  five  pills  made  of  equal  parts  of  afafcetida 
and  gum-ammoniac  at  bed-time*. 

For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  afthma,  antifpaf- 
modics  and  bracers  are  the  molt  proper  medicines. 
The  patient,  may  take  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  parego- 
ric elixir  twice  a  day.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  foine- 
times  found  to  be  of  ufe  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be 
taken   in   fubflance,  or  infufed  in  wine.     In  fhort, 

*  After  copious  evacuations,  large  dofes  of  tether  have  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a  fit  of  the  afthma.  I  have 
like  wife  known  the  following  mixture  produce  very  happy  effects: 
To  four  or  five  ounces  of  the  folution  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac 
add  two  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  the  fame  quantity  of 
baliamic  fyrup,  and  half  an  ounce  of  paregoric  elixir.  Of  thi3 
two  table-fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

every 
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every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  or  takes  off  fpafm, 
may  be  of  ufe  in  a  nervous  afthma.  It  is  often  relieved 
by  the  ufe  of  afies  milk ;  I  have  likewife  known  cows 
milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning  have  a  very  good 
effect  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  ifTues  have 
a  good  effect ;  they  may  either  be  fet  in  the  back  or 
fide,  and  mould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We 
fhall  here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in 
the  afthma,  but  in  mod  chronic  difeafes,  ifiues  are 
extremely  proper.  They  are  both  a  fafe  and  effi- 
cacious remedy  ;  and  though  they  do  not  always 
cure  the  difeafe,  yet  they  will  often  prolong  the  pa- 
tient's life. 


CHAP.     XLL 


OF   THE   APOPLEXY. 

^THE  apoplexy  is  a  fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and  mo- 
tion,  during  which  the  patient  is  to  all  appearance 
dead ;  the  heart  and  lungs  however  ftill  continue  to 
move.  Though  this  difeafe  proves  often  fatal,  yet 
it  may  fometimes  be  removed  by  proper  care.  It 
chiefly  attacks  fedentary  perfons  of  a  grofs  habit, 
who  ufe  a  rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and  indulge  in 
flrong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
moft  fubjecl:  to  the  apoplexy.  It  prevails  mod  in 
winter,  efpecially  in  rainy  feafons,  and  very  low  ftates 
of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apo- 
plexy is  a  compreflion  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by 
an  excefs  of  blood,  or  a  collection  of  watery  hu- 
mours.    The  former  is  called  a  f anguine  9  and  the 

latter 
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latter  a  feroits  apoplexy.  It  may  be  occaiioned  by 
any  thing  that  increafes  the  circulation  towards  the 
brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
head  ;  as  intenfe  fludy ;  violent  paflions  *  ;  viewing 
objects  for  a  long  time  obliquely ;  wearing  any  thing 
too  tight  about  the  neck;  a  rich  and  luxurious  diet; 
fuppreilion  of  urine  ;  fuffering  the  body  to  cool  fud- 
denly  after  having  been  greatly  heated ;  continuing 
long  in  a  warm  or  cold  bath  ;  the  exceflive  ufe  of 
fpiceries,  or  high-feafoned  food  ;  excefs  of  venery  ; 
•the  fudden  (hiking  in  of  any  eruption  ;  fuffering  if- 
fues,  fetons,  &c.  fuddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  ftoppage 
of  any  cuftomary  evacuation ;  a  mercurial  falivation 
pufhed  too  far,  or  fuddenly  checked  by  cold  ;  wounds 
or  bruifes  on  the  head  ;  long  expofure  to  exceffive 
cold;  poifonous  exhalations,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. The  ufual 

forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain  and 
fwimming  of  the  head  ;  lofs  of  memory  ;  drowfinefs; 
noife  in  the  ears ;  the  night-mare  ;  a  fpontaneous  flux 
of  tears,  and  laborious  refpiration.  When  perfons 
of  an  apople&ic  make  obferve  thefe  fymptoms,  they 
have  reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of  a  fit,  and  fhould 
endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  bleeding,  a  flender  diet, 
and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not 
die  fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the  face 
is  fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood  vefiels,  efpe- 
cially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid ;  the 
pulfe  beats  flrong  ;  the  eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed, 
and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  performed  with  a 

*  I  knew  a  woman  who  in  a  violent  fit  of  anger  was  feized 
with  a  fanguine  apoplexy.  She  at  firft  complained  of  extreme 
pain,  as  if  daggers  had  bee?i  thrujl  through  her  head \  as  (he  exprelfed 
it.  Afterwards  fhe  became  comatofe,  her  pulfe  funk  very  low, 
and  was  exceeding  flow.  By  bleeding,  Wittering,  and  other  evacu- 
ations, fhe  was  kept  alive  for  about  a  fortnight.  When  her  head 
was  opened,  a  large  quantity  of  extravafated  blood  was  found  in 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

fnorting 
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fnorting  noife.  The  excrements  and  urine  are  often 
voided  fpontaneoufly,  and  the  patient  is  fometimes 
feized  with  vomit i:i 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  mud  be 
taken  to  leffen  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards 
the  head.  The  patient  fhould  be  kept  perfectly  eafy 
and  cool.  His  head  mould  be  railed  pretty  high, 
and  his  feet  fuiTercd  to  hang  down.  His  clothes 
ought  to  be  loofcned,  efpecially  about  the  neck,  and 
frefn  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  garters 
fhould  be  tied  pretty  tight,  by  which  means  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities  will  be 
retarded.  As  foon  as  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  pro- 
per pofture,  he  mould  be  bled  freely  in  the  neck  or 
arm,  and,  if  there  be  occafion,  the  operation  may  be 
repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  A  laxative  clyfter, 
with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  frefh  butter,  and  a  fpoon- 
ful  or  two  of  common  fait  in  it,  may  be  adminiltered 
every  two  hours-;  and  bliftering-plafters  applied  be- 
tween the  moulders,  and  to  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a  little  abated,  and 
the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  fome  diluting  opening  liquor,  as  a  decoction 
of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream-tartar-whey,  ox 
common  whey  with  cream  of  taitar  diifolved  in  it. 
Or  he  may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glauber's  fait, 
manna  diifolved  in  an  infufion  of  fenna,  or  the  like. 
All  fpirits  and  other  itrong  liquors  are  to  be  avoided, 
liven  volatile  falts  held  to  the  nofe  do  mifchief.  Vo- 
mits, for  the  fame  reafon,  ought  not  to  be  given,  or 
any  thing  that  may  increafe  the  motion  of  the  blood 
towards  the  head. 

In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly 
the  fame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  ftrong,  the  coun- 
tenance is  lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lefs  difficult. 
Bleeding  is  not  fo  neceflary  here  as  in  the  former 
cafe.  It  may  however  generally  be  performed  once 
with  fafety  and  advantage,  but  fhould  not  be  repeated. 

The 
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The  patient  mould  be  placed  in  the  fame  pofture  as 
directed  above,  and  fhould  have  bliftering-plafters 
applied,  and  receive  opening  clyfters  in  the  fame 
manner.  Purges  are  here  likewife  neceifary,  and  the 
patient  may  drink  ftrong  balm-tea.  If  he  be  inclined 
to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drinking  fmail 
wine-whey,  or  an  infufion  of  carduiis  benedidhis.  A 
plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  a  confiderable  time  has 
often  carried  off  a  ferous  apoplexy. 

When  apoplectic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium, 
or  other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
vomits  are  neceifary.  The  patient  is  generally  re- 
lieved as  foon  as  he  has  difcharged  the  poifon  in  this 
way. 

Perfons  of  an, apoplectic  make,  or  thofe  who  have 
been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a  very  fpare  and 
(lender  diet,  avoiding  all  ftrong  liquors,  fpiceries,  and 
high-feafoned  food.  They  ought  likewife  to  guard 
againfl  all  violent  pafTions,  and  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  fhould  be  fhaved,  and 
daily  warned  with  cold  water.  The  feet  ought  to  be 
kept  warm,  and  never  fuftered  to  continue  long  wet. 
The  body  mud  be  kept  open  either  by  food  or  medi- 
cine, and  a  little  blood  may  be  let  every  fpring  and 
fall.  Exercife  fhould  by  no  means  be  neglected  ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  taken  in  moderation.  Nothing  has  a 
more  happy  effect  in  preventing  an  apoplexy  than 
perpetual  iflues  or  fetons  ;  great  care  however  muil 
be  taken  not  to  fuller  them  to  dry  up,  without  open- 
ing others  in  their  ftead.  Apoplectic  perfons  ought 
never  to  go  to  reft  with  a  full  ftomach,  or  to  lie  with 
their  heads  low,  or  wear  any  thing  too  tight  about 
their  necks. 
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CHAP.    XLII. 

OF    COSTIVENESS,    AND    OTHER 

AFFECTIONS    OF   THE    STOMACH 

AND    BOWELS. 


w 


E  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftrrclions 
of  the  bowels  which  arc  the  fymptoms  of  dil- 
eafes,  as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  pallion,  &c.  but  only 
to  take  notice  of  that  infrequency  of  flools  which 
fometimes  happens,  and  whicli  in  fome  particular 
cor.lULUtions  may  occafion  difeaf 

Coitivenefs  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough 
red  wines,  or  other  altringent  liquors  ;  too  much 
exercife,  efpecially  on  horfeback.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  a  long  ufe  of  cold  infipid  food,  which 
does  not  fufficiently  (limulate  the  interlines.  Some- 
times it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  defcending  to  the 
inteilines,  as  in  the  jaundice :  and  at  other  times  it 
proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  inteilines  thcmfelves,  as 
a  palfy,  fpafms,  torpor,  tumours,  a  cold  dry  (late  of 
the  interlines,  &C 

Exceilive  colli venefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of  the 
head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochondriac 
and  hyfleric  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind  and  othef 
grievous  fymptoms.  Some  people  however  can  bear 
coftivenefs  to  a  great  degree.  I  know  perfons  who 
enjoy  pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not  go  to  flool  above 
once  a-week,  and  others  not  above  once  a  fortnight. 
Indeed  I  have  heard  of  fome  who  do  not  go  above 
once  a  month. 

Perfons  who  are  generally  coflive  mould  live  upon 
a  moillening  and  laxative  diet,  as  roaited  or  boiled 
apples,    gears,    flewed  prunes,    raifins,    gruels  with 

currants, 
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currants,  butter,  honey,  fugar,  and  fuch  like. 
Broths  with  fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  foft  pot-herbs, 
are  likewife  proper.  Rye  bread,  or  that  which  is 
made  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  together, 
ought  to  be  eaten.  No  perfon  troubled  with  coftive- 
nefs,  mould  eat  white  bread  alone,  efpecially  that 
which  is  made  of  fine  flour.  The  bed  bread  for 
keeping  the  body  foluble  is  what  in  fome  parts  of 
England  they  call  me/lin.  It  is  made  of  a  mixture  of 
wheat  and  rye,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are 
accuflomed  to  it. 

Coftivenefs  is  increafed  by  .keeping  the  body 
too  warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the 
perfpiration ;  as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long 
in  bed,  Sec.  Intenfe  thought  and  a  fedentary  life 
are  likewife  hurtful.  All  the  fecretions  and  excre- 
tions are  promoted  by  moderate  exercife  without 
doors,  and  by  a  gay,  cheerful,  fprightly  temper  of 
mind. 

The  drink  mould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All 
ardent  fpirits,  auftere  and  aftringent  wines,  as  port, 
claret,  &c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt  liquor  that  is 
fine,  and  of  a  moderate  ftrength,  is  very  proper. 
Butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are 
likewife  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the 
patient's  inclination  directs. 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coflivenefs,  ought, 
if  poflible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conftant 
ufe  of  medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with 
many  inconveniencies,  and  often  with  bad  confe- 
quences  *.     I  never  knew  any  one  get  into  a  habit 

of 


*  The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  advifes  thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  coitivenefs  to  ufe  animal  oils,  as  frefh  butter,  cream,  mar- 
row, fat  broths,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  the  internal  parts  of 
animals,  as  the  liter,  heart,  midriff,  &c,  He  likewife  recom- 
mends the  exprefled  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds, 
pkftaches,  and  the  fruits  themielves;  all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as 

rigs; 
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of  taking  medicine  or  keeping  the  body  open,  who 
could  leave  it  off.  In  time  the  cuftom  becomes  ne- 
cefiary,  and  generally  ends  in  a  total  relaxation  of 
the  bowels,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  waiting  of 
the  ftrength,  and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  me- 
dicine, we  would  recommend  gentle  doles  of  rhubarb 
to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  This  is  not  near 
fo  injurious  to  the  itomach  as  aloes,  jalap,  or  the 
other  draflic  purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe,  Infufions  of 
fenna  and  manna  may  like-wife  be  taken,  or  half 
an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar  diflblved  in  water-gruel. 
About  the  fize  of  a  nutmeg  of  lenitive  electuary 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  generally  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe  very  well. 
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This  may  proceed  from  a  foul  ftomach  ;  indi- 
geftion; the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife ;  grief; 
fear  ;  anxiety  ;  or  any  of  the  depreifmg  pailions ; 
exceflive  heat ;  the  ufe  of  ftrong  broths,  fat  meats,  or 
any  thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of  digef- 
tion ;  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  tea, 
tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

figs ;  decoctions  of  mealy  vegetables ;  thefe  lubricate  the  intet 
tines;  fome  faponaceous  fubltances  which  Simulate  gently,  as 
honey,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  fugar, 
&c. 

The  Doctor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubftances  are  proper 
for  perfons  of  dry  atrabilarian  conftitutions,  who  are  fubject  to 
aftvicHon  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  will  operate  when 
ft  longer  medicinal  fubltances  are  fometimes  ineffectual  ;  but  that 
fuch  lenitive  diet  hurts  thofe  whofe  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  H« 
likewife  obferves,  that  all  watery  fubltances  arc  lenitive,  and  that 
even  common  water,  whey,  four  milk,  and  butter-milk,  base  that 
effect : — That  new  milk,  efpecially  affes  milk,  ftimulates  ft  ill  more 
when  it  fours  on  the  Itomach  ;  and  that  whey  turned  four  will 
purge  ftrongly. 

The 
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The  patient  ought,  if  poflible,  to  make  choice  of 
an  open  dry  air  ;  to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfeback 
or  in  a  carriage ;  to  rife  betimes ;  and  to  avoid 
all  intenfe  thought.  He  mould  ufe  a  diet  of  eafy 
digefiion ;  and  mould  avoid  exceflive  heat  and  great 
fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  m  diet, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  patient's  regimen,  it  ought 
to  be  changed.  If  naufea  and  reachings  mew  that 
the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a  vomit  will  be 
of  fervice.  After  this  a  gentle  purge  or  two  of 
rhubarb,  or  any  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  may  be 
taken.  The  patient  ought  next  to  ufe  fome  of  the 
ftbmachic  bitters  infufed  in  wine.  Though  gentle 
evacuations  be  neceftary,  yet  ftrong  purges  and  vomits 
are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and 
hurt  digeftion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  mod: 
cafes  of  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or 
want  of  appetite.  From  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  it 
may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a  glafs  of  wine 
or  water.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  bark,  one  drachm  of  the  former  to  an 
ounce  of  the  latter,  and  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken 
in  wine  or  water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation, 
are  generally  of  confiderable  fervice  in  this  cafe. 
The  falt-water  has  likewife  good  effects  ;  but  it  muft 
not  be  ufed  too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate, 
Scarborough,  Moffat,  and  mo  ft  other  fpas  in  Britain, 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  We  would  advife  all 
who.  are  afflicted  with  indigeftion  and  want  of  appetite, 
to  repair  to  thefe  places  of  public  rendezvous.  The 
very  change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful  company,  will 
he  of  fervice,  not  to  mention  the  exercife,  diffipation, 
amufements,  &c. 


[     4i8     ] 


OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-bum^  is  not 
a  difeafe  of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenlation  of 
heat,  or  acrimony>  about  the  pit  of  the  flomach, 
which  is  fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and 
vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  flomach,  in- 
digeftion,  bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  flo- 
mach, &c.  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  complaint 
ought  to  avoid  flale  liquors,  acids,  windy  op  greafy 
aliments,  and  fhould  never  ufe  violent  exercife  foon 
after  a  plentiful  meal.  I  know  many  perfons  who 
never  fail  to  have  the  heart-burn  if  they  ride  foon 
after  dinner,  provided  they  have  drank  ale,  wine,  or 
any  fermented  liquor:  but  are  never  troubled  with 
it  when  they  have  drank  rum  or  brandy  and  water 
without  any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debility  of 
the  flomach,  or  indigeflion,  the  patient  ought  to  take 
a  dole  or  two  of  rhubarb ;  afterwards  he  may  ufe 
infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark  ;  or  any  other  of  the 
flomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Exercife  in 
the  open  air  will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  and  every  thing 
that  promotes  digeflion. 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn,  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a  glafs  of 
water,  or  a  cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  eafe.  If 
it  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments,  a  dram  of 
brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  flomach  cccafiona 
the  heart-burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medi- 
cines. In  this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk, 
half  an  ounce  of  fine  fugar,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an  Engliih 
quart   of  water,     and   a   tea- cupful   of  it  taken   as 

ofted 
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often  as  is  necefiary.  Such  as  do  nor  chufe  chalk 
may  take  a  tea-fpoonful  of  prepared  oyfter- (hells,  or 
of  the  powder  called  crabs-eyes,  in  a  glafs  of  cinna- 
mon or  peppermint-water.  But  the  fafeft  and  bed 
abforbent  is  ?nagnefia  alba.  This  not  only  acts  as  an 
abforbent,  but  likewife  as  a  purgative ;  whereas 
chalk,  and  other  abforbents  of  that  kind,  are  apt  to 
lie  in  the  interlines,  and  occafion  cbftructions.  This 
powder  is  not  difagreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a 
cup  of  tea,  or  a  glafs  of  mint-water.  A  large  tea- 
fpoonful  is  the  ufual  dofe  ;  but  it  may  be  taken  in  a 
much  greater  quantity  when  there  is  occafion.  Thefq 
things  are  now  generally  made  up  into  lozenges  for 
the  conveniency  of  being  carried  in  the  pocket,  and 
taken  at  pleafure. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  mofl 
proper  medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives  ;-  as 
Ittnifeeds,  juniper-berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  car- 
damom feeds,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed,  or 
infufed  in  wine,  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  One  of 
the  fafeft  medicines  of  this  kind  is  the  tincture  made 
by  infufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  the  lefTer  cardamom  feeds,  in  an  Engiifh 
pint  of  brandy.  After  this  has  digefted  for  two  or 
three  days,  it  ought  to  be  (trained,  and  four  ounces 
of  white  fugar  candy  added  to  it.  It  muit  ftand  to 
digeft  a  fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  diflbived.  A 
table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionally  for  a 
dofe. 

I  have  frequently  known  the  heartburn  cured, 
particularly  in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green 
tea.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  what  is  called  the  milk 
of  gum  ammoniac,  taken  once  or  twice  a- day.  will 
fbnietimes  cure  the  heart-burn. 


Ee 
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CHAP.     XL1II. 

OF   NERVOUS    DISEASES. 

f\V  all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of  the 
rvous  kind  arc  the  molt  complicated  and  dif- 
ficult to  cure.  A  volume  would  not  be  fuilicient  to. 
point  out  their  various  appearances.  They  imitate 
aim<  difeaie  ;  and  arc   fcldom  alike  in   two 

:mc  perfon  at  different 

,   they   arc   continually  changing: 

;     and   upon   every   frefh   attack,  the    patient 

nip  oms  which  he  never  experienced 

;•    do    they  only  affect   the    body  ;     the 

mind  llkcwife  fu  ttd  is  often  thereby  rendered 

extremely  weak  and  peevim.     The  low  fpirits,  timo- 

roufnefs,  melancholy,  and  iicklencfs  of  temper,  which 

generally  attend   nervous  diforders,  induce  many  to 

believe   that  they  are  entirely  difeafes  of  the  mind  ; 

his  change  of  temper  is  rather  a  confequence, 

liaaii  the  caufe  of  nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 

weaken  the  body,  difpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes, 
«tS  indolence,  exceflive  venery,  drinking  too  much 
tea,  or  other  weak  watery  liquors  warm,  frequent 
bleeding,  purging,  vomiting,  &c.  Whatever  hurts 
the  digedion,  or  prevents  the  proper  afiimilation  of 
the  food,  baslikewife  this  effect;  as  long  fading,. 
excels  in  eating  or  drinking,  the  ufe  of  windy,  crude, 
or  unwholefcme  aliments,  an  unfavourable  podure  of 
the  body,  &c. 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  intenfe  ap- 
plication   to    dudy.      Indeed   few   dudious  perfons 
aire  entirely  free  from  them.     Nor  is  this  at  all  to 
3  ^e 
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be  wondered  at ;  intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys 
upon  the  fpirits,  but  prevents  the  pcrfon  from 
taking  proper  excrcife,  by  which  means  the  cii- 
geftion  is  impaired,  the  nourilhment  prevented* 
the  folids  relaxed,  and  the  whole  mats  of  humours 
vitiated.  Grief  and  difappoimment  likewife  pro- 
duce the  fame  effects.  I  have  known  more  nervous 
patients  who  dated  the  commencement  of  their 
diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a  hufhand,  a  favourite 
child,  or  from  lb  me  difappointment  in  life,  than 
from  any  other  caufe.  In  a  word,  whatever  weakens 
the  body,  or  depredes  the  fpirits,  may  occafion  ner- 
vous diforders,  as  unwholefome  air,  want  of  fleep, 
great  fatigue,  difagreeable  apprehenfrons,  anxiety, 
vexation,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. We  mall   only  mention  fome 

of  the  mod  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as 
it  would  be  both  an  ufelefs  and  an  endlefs  talk  to 
enumerate  the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with 
windy  inflations  or  diftentions  of  the  Ifomach  and 
inteflines ;  the  appetite  and  digeflion  are  ufually 
bad  ;  yet  fometimes  there  is  an  uncommon  craving 
for  food,  and  a  quick  digeflion.  The  food  often 
turns  four  on  the  ftomach  ;  and  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  vomiting  of  clear  water,  tough 
phlegm,  or  a  blackifh-coloured  liquor  refembling 
the  grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciating  pains  are 
often  felt  about  the  navel,  attended  with  a  rum- 
bling or  murmuring  noife  in  the  bowels.  The  body 
is  fometimes  Joofe,  but  more  commonly  bound, 
which  occafions  a  retention  of  wind  and  great  un- 
eafinefs. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at 
other  times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There 
is  a  great  ftraitnefs  of  the  breait,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing  ;  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart  •,  iud- 
den  flufhings  of  heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body  ; 
at  other  times  a  fenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water  were 
E  e  3  poured 
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poured  on    them  ;     flying    pains  in  the    arms    and 
limbs,     pains  in    the    back   and   belly,     refetnbling 

occafioned  by  gravel  ;  the  pulfe  very  var 
fo  me  times    uncommonly  Dow,    and    at    other    times 
very  quick  ;  yawning,  the  hiccup,  frcqi  'hing* 

of  fuffbeation,  as  if  from  a  ball   or  lump 
in    t  at;     alternate    fits    of  crying   and   con- 

vulfive  laughing;  the  deep  is  unfound,  and  feldoii 
arid  the  patient  is  oleen  troubled  with  the 
night  mare* 

As  the  difeafe  inci  dent  is   molefted 

.  and  fixed    pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  body;   the  ed,  and  often 

n  and  I      | 

the  c  i  a  dulnefs  of  hearing;  i    ihort, 

thewhoh  animal  fui  are  impaired.     The  mind 

on  the  molt  trivial  occafions,  ami  is  hur- 
mto  the  mod:  perverfe  commotions,  inquietude^ 
terror,  fadnefs,  anger,  diffidence,  &c.  The  patient 
is  apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations,  and  extravagant 
fancies  ;  the  memory  becomes  weak,  and  the  judge- 
ment faib* 

Nothing  is  more  characleriftic  of  this  difeafe  than 
a  conftant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  un- 
happy perfons  who  labour  under  it  peevifh,  fickle, 
impatient,  and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to  ano- 
ther ;  which  is  one  reafon  why  they  feldom  reap  any 
benefit  from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  fufficient  re- 
folution  to  perfiif.  in  any  one  courfe  till  it  has  time  to 
produce  its  proper  efTe;<8.  They  are  likevvife  apt  to 
imagine  that  they  labour  under  difeafes  from  which 
they  are  quite  Tree;  and  are  very  angry  if  any  one 
attempts  to  fet  them  right,  or  laugh  them  out  of  their 
ridiculous  notions. 

REGIMEN. Perfons    afflicted    with   nervous 

difeafes  ought  never  to  fad  long.  Their  food 
iliould  be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy  di- 
eeftion.     Fat  meats  and  heavy  fauces  are  hurtful. ! 

All 
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All  excefs  mould  be  carefully  avoided.  They  ought 
never  to  eat  more  at  a  time  than  they  can  eafily 
digeft  ;  but  if  they  feel  themfelves  weak  and  faint 
between  meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a  bit  of  bread, 
and  drink  a  glafs  of  wine.  Heavy  fuppers  are  to 
be  avoided.  Though  wine  in  excefs  enfeebles  the 
body,  and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet 
taken  in  moderation,  it  flrengthens  the  ftomach, 
and  promotes  (iigeftion.  Wine  and  water  is  a  very- 
proper  drink  at  meals  ;  but  if  wine  fours  on  the 
ftomach,  or  the  patient  is  much  troubled  with  wind, 
brandy  and  water  will  anfwer  better.  .  Every  thing 
that  is  windy  or  hard  of  digeftion  mufl  be  avoided. 
All  weak  and  warm  liquors  are  hurtful,  as  tea, 
coffee,  punch,  Sec.  People  may  find  a  temporary 
relief  in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  but  they  always  increafe 
the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the  ftomach.  and  hurt 
digeftion.  Above  all  things,  drams  are  to  be 
•avoided.  Whatever  immediate  eafe  the  patient 
may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,  they  are  fure 
to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove  certain  poifons 
at  lad.  Thefe  cautions  are  the  more  neceflary,  as 
mod:  nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond  of  tea  and 
ardent  fpirits  ;  to  the  ufe  of  which  many  of  them  fall 
Victims. 

Exercife  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all 
medicines.  Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteem- 
-ed  the  beft,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body, 
without  fatiguing  it.  I  have  known  fome  patients, 
-however,  with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and 
others  who  were  mod  benefited  by  riding  in  a  car- 
riage. Every  one  ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds 
moft  beneficial.  Long  fea-voyages  have  an  excel- 
lent efTecl ;  and  to  thofe  who  have  fuflicient  refo- 
'lution,  we  would  by  ail  means  recommend  this 
•courfe.  Even  change  of  pfece,  and  the  fight  of 
3iew  objects,  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a  great 
tendency  .to  remove  thefe  complaints.  For  this 
Ee  4  jeafoa 
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n    a   long  journey,  or   a   voyage,    is  of  much 
more   advantage    than    i  fhort   journeys   aeaf 

ho:i; 

A  coo!  •    and 

invigorate  more 

K  rvate   than  hot  rhut 

which    h 

fmall  ap;  L>ut  \ 

are  weak,    the   boJy    ought  to    be  | 

a  tiiin 
j|an]  >p  ilp 

an    equal    perfpirati 

.  :is    to  .  ould 

Other  .  upon  e 

Rub  ire- 

-bru(h,  or  a  coarfe  linen  clot! 
likev.  it  promotes  the    circul; 

ion,  &c      P  Lk  nervdi 

ought  to  rife  early,  ami  xerciie  belore  break- 

as  lying  too  Ion;  !  cannot  fail  to  relax  the 

folids.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  diverted,  and  to 
be  kept  as  eaiy  and  cheerful  as  pcflible.  There  is 
not  any  thing  which  hurts  the  nervous  fyftem,  or 
weakens  the  djgeftive  powers,  more  than  fear,  grief, 
or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. Though    nervous   difeafes  are 

feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may 
fometimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient's  life  ren- 
dered at  lead  more  comfortable  by  proper  medi* 
cincs. 

When  the  patient  is   coflive,  he  ought    to    take 

vb?  or  fome  other  mild   purgative,  and 

fhould  never  naffer  his  body  to  be  long  bound.     All 

r    and    violent    purgatives   are    however   to  be 

,    as    aloes,  I    have    generally 

feen  an  infufion    of  fenna  and   rhubarb  in    brandy 

anfwer   very   well.       This    may    be    made'  of    any 

itrength,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  parent 

finds 
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finds  necelTary.  When  digeftion  is  bad  or  the  fto- 
mach  relaxed  and  weak,  the  following  infufion  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  other  bitters  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage  : 

'lake  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian  root, 
orange-peel,  and  coriander-feed,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ;  let  the-fe  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a 
rnortar,  and  infufed  in  a  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum, 
for  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days.  A  table- ipoonful 
of  the  (trained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a 
glafs  of  water,  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and 
fupper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  ftrengthen  the  nervous 
fyftem  than  cold  bathing.  This  practice,  if  duly 
perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  effects  ; 
but  when  the  liver  or  other  vifcera  are  obftrucled, 
or  otherwife,  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  ufed  with  very  great  caution. 
The  mofl  proper  feafons  for  it  are  fummer  and  au- 
tumn. It  will  be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  perfons 
of  a  fpare  habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or 
four  times  a-week.  if  the  patient  be  weakened  by 
it,  or  feels  chilly  for  a  long  time  after  coming  out, 
it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afflicted  with  wind,  I  have  always  ob- 
ferved  the  greateft  benefit  from  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a  glafs  of  water. 
This  both  expels  wind,  (Irengthens  the  ftomach,  and 
promotes  digeftion. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thefe  maladies ; 
but  as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms  and  gene- 
rally afterwards  increafe  the  difeafe,  we  would  ad- 
vife  people  to  be  extremely  fparing  in  the  ufe  of 
them,  left  habit  render  them  at  laft  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many 
medicines   which   have  been  extolled  for  relieving 

nervous 
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nervous  diforders ;  but  whoever  wifhes  for  a  tho- 
rough cure,  muft  expect  i1  from  regimen  alone  ;  we 
(hall  therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  antf 
again  recommend  the  itridelt  attention  to  die  r,  air, 
brciss,  and  \  i 
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Melancholy  is  that  (late  of  alienation  or  weak* 
nefs  of  mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of  enjoy- 
ing the  pleafures,  or  performing  the  duties  of  life. 
It  is  a  degree  of  infanity,  and  often  terminates  in  ab- 
solute madnefs. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary 

diipoiition  ;    intenfe  thii  efpeciaHy   where    the 

mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  object ;  violent 
paffions  or  afleclions  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy, 
grief,  pride,  and  fuch  like.  It  may  alio  be  occa- 
sioned by  excelfive  venery  ;  narcotic  or  ft upef active 
poifons ;  a  fedentary  life  ;  folitude  ;  the  iupprefiion 
of  cuftomary  evacuations ;  acute  fevers  ;  or  other 
difeafes.  Violent  anger  will  change  melancholy 
into  madnefs ;  and  execflive  cold,  efpecially  of  the 
lower  extremities,  will  force  the  blood  into  the  brain, 
and  produce  all  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs.  It  may 
hkewife  proceed  from  the  ufe  of  aliment  that  is 
hard  of  digefticn,  cr  which  cannot  be  eafily  afli- 
milated  :  from  a  callous  ftate  of  the  integuments  of 
the  brain,  or  a  drynefs  of  the  brain  itfelf.  To 
all  which  we  may  add  gloomy  and  miftaken  notions  of 
religion, 

SYMPTOMS. When    perfons   begin   to    be 

melancholy,  they  are  timorous ;  watchful ;  fond  of 
Jblitude  ;  fretful ;  fickle  ;  captious  and  inquifitive  ; 
folicitous  about  trifles ;  fometimes  niggardly,  and 
ut  other  times  prodigal.  The  body  is  generally 
bound  ;  the  urine  thin,  and  in  fmall  quantity  l-  the 

ftomacli 
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ffomach  and  bowels  inflated  with  wind  j  the  com- 
plexion pale  ;  the  pulfe  flow  and  weak.  The  func- 
tions of  the  mind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted,  info- 
much  that  the  patient  often  imagines  himfelf  dead, 
or  changed  into  fome  other  animal.  Some  have  ima- 
gined their  bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle 
Kibftances,  and  were  afraid  to  move,  left  they  ihould 
be  broken  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this 
cafe,  unlefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to 
his  own  miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  obftruclion  of 
cuftomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it 
is  eafier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  affections 
of  the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A  difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions,  the 
bleeding  piles,  or  the  menfes^  fometimes  carry  off  this 
difeafe. 

REGIMEN.— The  diet  ihould  confift  chiefly 
of  vegetables  of  a  cooling  and  opening  quality. 
Animal  food,  efpecially  falted  or  fmoke-dried  fifh  or 
flefii,  ought  to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  JLeil-fiffi 
are  bad.  Aliments  prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or 
any  thing  that  generates  thick  blood,  are  likewife 
Improper.  All  kinds  of  fruits  that  are  wholefome 
may  be  eaten  with  advantage.  Boerhaave  gives  an 
inftance  of  a  patient  who,  by  a  long  ufe  of  whey, 
Water,  and  garden-fruit,  recovered,  after  having 
,  evacuated  a  great  quantity  of  black-coloured 
matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  poifon.  The  mod  proper  drink  is  water,  whey, 
or  very  fmall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If 
honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eaten  freely, 
or  his  drink  may  be  fweetened  with  it.  Infufions  of 
balm-leaves,  penny-royal,  the  roots  of  wild  valerian, 
or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely, 
either  by  themfdves,  or  fweetened  with  honey,  as  the 
patient  mail  ehufe. 

The 
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The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  excrcife  in  the 
open  nir  as  he  can  bear.     This  helps  to  diflolve  the 
id  humours,    it   remote  promotes 

the  peiipiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every 
kind  of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a  diminifhed  per- 
foration ;  all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  to 
promote  that  d:  (charge. 

thing  cart  have  a  more  direct  tendency  to  increafe 
the  difeafe  than  t  (ttfitting  the  patient  to  a  dole 
apartment.  Were  he  forced  to  ride  or  waik  a  cer- 
tain number  of  miles  every  day,  it  mould  tend  greatly 
to  a!:  ;    but   it   would   have  (fill  a 

feettt  :  ,  ir  he  were  obliged  to  labour  a  piece  of 

ground.  ,  ]  ,  fowing 

both  the  body  and  mind  would  be  cxercifed.    A  long 
journey,   or  a  voyage,  efpecialiy  towards    a  warmer. 
climate,  *  e  often  very 

happy  effects.  A  plan  of  this  kind,  with  a  Uriel 
attention  to  diet,  is  a  much  more  rational  method  of 
cure,  than  Confining  the  patient  within  doors  and  ply- 
ing him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  parti- 
cular attention  mult  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When  the 
patient  is  in  a  lowr  Hate,  his  mind  ought  to  be  foothed 
and  diverted  with  variety  of  amufements,  as  enter- 
taining {lories,  paftimes,  mufic,  &c.  This  feems  to 
have  been  the  method  of  curing  melancholy  among 
the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the  ftory  of  King  Saul ; 
and  indeed  it  is  a  very  rational  one.  Nothing  can 
remove  difeafes  of  the  mind  fo  effectually  as  appli- 
cations to  the  mind  itfelf,  the  mod  efficacious  of 
which  is  mufic.  The  patient's  company  ought 
likewife  to  ccnnfl  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  agreeable 
to  him.  People  in  this  ftate  are  apt  to  conceive 
unaccountable  averfions  againfi  particular  perfons; 
and  the  very  fight  of  fuch  perfons  is  fufficient  to 
diffract  their  minds,  and  throw  them  into  the  utmoft 
perturbation. 

When 
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When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  nccef- 
fary.  In  this  cafe  he  mult  be  bled,  and  have  his  tndy 
kept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna,  rhubarb, 
cream  of  tartar,  or  the  foiuble  tartar.  I  have  feert 
the  la  ft:  have  very  happy  effects.  It  may  be  t 
in  the  dote  of  half  an  ounce,  diiTolved  in  water-gruel, 
every  day,  for  feveral  weeks,  or  even  for  months, 
if  neceffary.  More  or  lefs  m::iy  be  given  according 
as  it  operates.  Vomits  have  likewife  a  good  effect ; 
but  they  mud  be  pretty  ftrcng,  other  wife  they  will  not 
operate. 

Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or 
promotes  perfpiration,  has  a  tendency  to  remove  this 
difeafe.  Both  thefe  fecretions  may  be  promoted  by 
the  ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a  drachm  of 
purified  nitre  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day 
in  any  manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient ; 
and  an  ounce  and  a  half  01  vinegar  may  be 

daily  mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr.  Locker  feems  to 
think  vinegar  the  befl  medicine  that  can  be  given  in 
this  difeafe. 

Camphire  and  mufk  have  likewise  been  ufed  in 
this  cafe  with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
camphire  may  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  half  a 
drachm  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a  day,  or  oftener, 
if  the  (loniach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon 
the  flomach  in  this  form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills 
with  gum  afafcetida  and  Ruffian  caftor,  and  taken 
in  the  quantity  above  directed.  If  mufk  is  to  be 
adminiftered,  a  fcruple  or  twenty-five  grains  of  it 
may  be  made  into  a  bolus  with  a  little  honey  or  com- 
mon fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  We  do 
riot  mean  that  all  thefe  medicines  fhoukl  be  admini- 
ftered at  once  :  but  whichever  of  them  is  given,  mufl 
be  duly  perfifted  in,  and  where  one  fails  another  may 
be  tried* 

As 
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As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  difeafe 
to  take  medicines,  We  mall  mention  a  few  outward 
applications  which  fometimes  do  good  •,  the  princi- 
pal of  thefe  are  iffues,  fetons,  and  warm  bathing. 
Iffues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but 
they  generally  have  the  belt  effect  near  the  fpine. 
The  difcharge  from  thefe  may  be  £  ready  promoted 
by  dreffing  them  with  the  mild  bliftering  ointment, 
and  keeping  what  are  commonly  called  the  orrice 
peafe  in  them.  The  moft  proper  place  for  a  feton  is 
between  the  moulder  blades :  and  it  ought  to  be 
placed  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  fpine. 
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The  palfy  is  a  lofs  or  diminurion  of  fenfe  or  mo- 
tion, or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body. 
Of  all  the  affections  called  nervous,  this  is  the  moft 
fuddenly  fatal  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  part  affected.  A 
palfy  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any  part  neceffary  to 
life,  is  mortal.  When  it  affects  the  ftomach,  the 
inteftines,  or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerous. 
If  the  face  be  affected,  the  cafe  is  bad,  as  it  (hews 
that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  brain.  When  the 
part  affected  feels  cold,  is  infenfible,  or  waftes  away, 
or  when  the  judgment  and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there 
is  fmali  hope  of  a  cure. 

CAUSES.-- — The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is 
any  thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the 
nervous  power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part 
of  the  body.  The  occafional  and  predifpofmg  caufes 
are  various,  as  drunkennefs  ;  wounds  of  the  brain, 
or  fpinal  marrow ;  prefTure  upon  the  brain,  or 
nerves ;  very  cold  or  damp  air ;  the  fuppreilion  of 
5  cuftomary- 
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cuftomary  evacuations  ;  fu dden  fear ;  want  of  exer- 
cife ;  or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the  fyftem,  as 
drinking  much  tea  *,  or  coffee.  The  palfy  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves  themfelves, 
from  the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  as 
mercury,  lead,  arfenic. 

In  young  perfons  of  a  full  habit,  the  palfy  mud 
be  treated,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apo- 
plexy. The  patient  mud  be  bled,  bliitered,  and 
have  his  body  opened  by  marp  ciy tiers  or  purgative 
medicines.  But  in  old  age,  or  when  the  clifeafe 
proceeds  from  relaxation  or  debility,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  cafe,  a  quite  contrary  courfe  mud  be  pur- 
fued.  The  diet  mud  be  warm  and  invigorating^ 
-feafoned  with  fpicy  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as 
tauftard,  horfe-radifb,  &c.  The  drink  may  be 
generous  wine,  mudard-whey,  or  brandy  and  water. 
Friction  with  the  fkui-brufh,  or  a  warm  hand,  is 
extremely  proper,  efpecially  on  the  parts  affecled. 
Blidering-plafters  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
affected  parts  with  advantage.  When  this  cannon 
be  done,  they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile 
liniment,  or  the  nerve  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh 
difpenfatory.  One  of  the  bed  external  applica- 
tions is  electricitv.  The  fhocks,  or  rather  vibra- 
tions,  mould  be  received  on  the  part  affected ; 
and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feveral 
weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy, 
and  ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered.     Cephalic 

.   *  Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  tlie 

nerves,    and    that    drinking    the   fame  quantity  of    warm  water 

would  be  equally  pernicious.     This  however  feems  to  he*  a  mif* 

take.     Many  peribns  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  ami 

daily,  without  feeling  any  bad  confequences;  yet  the  fame 

quantity   of    tea    will    make    their   hands  (hake  for  twenty-four 

tours.     That  tea  afFefls  the   nerves,  is    Iikewife  evident  from  its 

ling  fiecp,  occailoni  ?fs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight, 

r-c. 

muff, 
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fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is 
likewife  of  ufe.  Some  pretend  to  have  found  great 
benefit  from  rubbing  the  parts  affected  with  nettles  J 
but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  anv  way  preferable  to 
buffering.       If  the   tongue  is    i  the   patient 

may  gargle  his  mouth  frequently  with  brandy  and 
muftard  ;  or  he  may  hold  a  bit  of  fugar  in  his 
mouth  wet  with  the  palfy-drrps  or  compound 
ipirits  of  laveiui  The  wild  v;  oot  is  a  very 

proper  medicine  in  this  cafe.     It  m<  be  taken 

in  an  infufion  with  fag  or        If  a  dradhrtf 

of  it    in  powder  may  be  given  in    a    glafs    of 
three  or  four  tin.  f.     If  the  patient  cannot 

the  valerian,  he  may  take  of  fat  volatile  oleofum; 
compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  and  tincture  of  caftofj 
each  half  an  ounce;  m:.  gether,    and  take 

forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a  glafs  of  wine  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  A  table-fpoonful  of  muffard-feed  taken 
frequently  is  a  very  good  medicine.  The  patient 
ought  likewife  to  chsw  cinnamon-bark,  ginger,  or 
other  warm  fpiceries. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  palfy  ; 
but  the  patient  mult  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moid 
air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  (kin  ;  and, 
if  poflible,  mould  remove  into  a  warmer  climate. 


OF  THE    EPILEPSY,    or    FALLING 
SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  is  a  fudden  deprivation  of  all  the 
fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down,  and 
is  affecled  with  violent  convulfive  motions.  Children, 
efpecially  thofe  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are 
in  off.  fubjecr,  to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men 
than  women,  and  is  veTy  difficult  to  cure.  When  the 
epilepfy  attacks  children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it 
may  go  off  about  the  time  of  puberty. 

When 
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When  it  attacks  any  perfon  after  twenty  years  of 
age  the  cure  is  difficult ;  but  when  after  forty,  a 
cure  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  If  the  fit  continues 
only  for  a  fhort  fpace,  and  returns  feldom,  there  is 
reafon  to  hope  ;  but  if  it  continues  long,  and  returns 
frequently,  the  profpecl  is  bad.  It  is  a  very  unfavour- 
able fymptom  when  the  patient  is  feized  with  the 
fits  in  his  fleep. 

CAUSES. The  epilepfy  is  fometimes  heredi- 
tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  froin  blows,  bruifes,  or 
wounds  on  the  head  ;  a  collection  of  water,  blood,  or 
ferous  humours  in  the  brain  ;  a  polypus  ;  tumours  or 
concretions  within  the  fkull ;  exceflive  drinking  ;  in- 
tenfe  ftudy  ;  excefs  of  venery  ;  worms  ;  teething  5 
fuppreflion  of  cuftomary  evacuations ;  too  great 
emptinefs  or  repletion  ;  violent  paffions  or  affections 
of  the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c.  ;  hyfteric  affections ; 
contagion  received  into  the  body;  as  the  infection  of 
the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — -An  epileptic  fit  is  generally 
preceded  by  unufual  wearinefs ;  pain  of  the  head  ; 
duinefs  ;  giddinefs  -,  noife  in  the  ears ;  dimnefs  of 
fight  ;  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  difturbed  fleep  ; 
difficult  breathing  ;  the  bowels  are  inflated  with 
wind  ;  the  urine  is  in  great  quantity,  but  thin  ;  the 
complexion  is  pale ;  the  extremities  are  cold  ;  and 
the  patient  often  feels,  as  it  were,  a  flream  of  cold 
air  afcending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual 
noife  :  his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms 
of  the  hands ;  his  eyes  are  diftorted  ;  he  flans,  and 
foams  at  the  mouth  ;  his  extremities  are  bent  or 
twified  various  ways  ;  he  often  difcharges  his  feed, 
urine,  and  fseces  involuntarily  ;  and  is  quite  defti* 
tute  of  all  fenfe  and  reafon.  After  the  fit  is  over, 
his  fenfes  gradually  return,  and  he  complains  of  a 
kind  of  ftupor,  wearineis,   and  pain  of  his  head  ; 

F  f  bus 
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but  lias  no  remembrance  of  what  happened  to  him 
during  the  fit. 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affec- 
tions' of  the  mind,  a  debauch  of  liquor,  execiiive 
heat,  cold,  or  the  like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  inveftigating 
its  caufes,  and  its  flrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency 
of  evil  fpirits.  In  modern  times  it  has  often,  by 
the  vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft  and  fafcina- 
tion.  It  depends  however  as  much  upon  natural 
caules  as  any  other  malady  ;  and  its  cure  may 
often  be  effected  by  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  proper 
mean?. 

REGIMEN. Epileptic    patients      ought,      if 

poilible,  to  breathe  a  pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet 
fhould  be  light  but  nourifhing.  They  ought  to 
drink  nothing  ftrong,  to  avoid  fwine's  flefh,  water- 
fowl, and  likewife  all  windy  and  oily  vegetables, 
as  cabbage,  nuts,  &c.  They  ought  to  keep 
themfelves  cheerful,  carefully  guarding  againft  all 
violent  paflions,  as  anger,  fear,  excellive  joy,  and 
the  like. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  ;  but  the  patient 
muft  be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat 
or  cold,  all  dangerous  fituations,  as  flanding  upon 
precipices,  riding  in  deep  waters,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The   intentions    of    cure    muft 

vary  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the 
patient  be  of  a  fanguine  temperament,  and  there  be 
rc-afon  to  fear  an  obftruction  in  the  brain,  bleeding 
and  other  evacuations  will  be  neceflary.  When  the 
difeafe  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuflomary 
evacuations,  thefe,  if  poflible,  mud  be  reltored ;  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  others  may  be  fubftituted  in 
their  place.  I  flues  or  fetens  in  this  cafe  have  often 
a  very  good  effecl:.     When  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
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that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  worms,  proper  me- 
dicines mud  be  ufed  to  kill,  or  carry  off  thefe  ver- 
min. When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  teething,  the 
body  mould  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  the 
feet  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and,  if  the 
fits  prove  obftinate,  a  bliftering-plafter  may  be  put 
between  the  moulders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be 
followed,  when  epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruption  of 
the  fmall-pox,  or  meailes,  &c. 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from 
a  wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a  cure  is  not  to  be 
expected.  When  it  is  owing  to  a  debility,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyflem,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves 
rriay  be  ufed,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  Heel  ;  or 
the  anti-epileptic  electuaries,  recommended  by  Fuller 
and  Mead  *. 

The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  ex- 
tolled for  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this 
medicine  will  not  be  found  to  anfwer  the  expectations 
which  have  been  raifed  concerning  it,  yet  in  obfti- 
nate  epileptic  cafes  it  deferves  a  trial.  The  dofe  is 
from  one  to  three  or  four  grains,  which  may  be 
taken  either  in  pills  or  a  bolus,  as  the  patient  in- 
clines. The  belt  method  is  to  begin  with  a  fingle 
grain  four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  gradually  to  in- 
creafe  the  dofe  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  I 
have  known  this  medicine,  when  duly  perfifted  in, 
prove  beneficial. 

Mufk  has  fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in 
the  epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  factitious  cinnabar,  may  be  made 
lip  into  a  bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and  morn- 
ing. 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  elec- 
tricity. 

*  See  Appendix,  Ele8uary  for  the  Epilepfy. 

F  f  2  Convuliion- 
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Convulfion-fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes, 
and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epi- 
lepfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convulfion-fits 
which  commonly  goes  bv  the  name  of  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with  flrange 
motions   and  ilations,  which   by  the  common 

people  are  geneially  believed  to  be  the  eftecls  of 
witchcraft.  This  dileafe  may  be  cured  by  repeated 
bleedings  and  purges  ;  and  afterwards  ufing  the 
medicines  preferibed  above  for  the  epilepfy,  viz.  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  fnake  root,  &c.  Chalybeate 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  cafe. 
The  cold  bath  is  likewife  of  fmgular  fervice,  and 
ought  never  to  be  neglected  when  the  patient  can 
bear  it. 

OF    THE    HICCUP. 

The  hiccup  is  a  fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affec- 
tion of  the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from  any 
caufe  that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excels  in  eating  or  drinking ; 
from  a  hurt  of  the  ftomach;  poifons  ;  inflammations, 
or  fcirrhous  tumours  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
bladder,  midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  vifcera.  In  gan- 
grenes, acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a  hiccup  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  ali- 
ment that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  a  draught 
of  generous  wine,  or  a  dram  of  any  fpiritous  li- 
quor, will  generally  remove  it.  If  poiion  be  the 
caufe,  plenty  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  drank,  as  has 
been  formerly  recommended.  When  it  proceeds 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  it  is 
very  dangerous.  In  this  cafe  the  cooling  regimen 
ought  to  be  ftrictly  obferved.  The  patient  muft 
be  bled,    and  take  frequently  a  few   drops  of  the 
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fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  in  a  cup  of  wine-whey.  His 
ftomach  mould  likewife  be  fomented  with  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water,  or  have  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water  applied  to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a  gangrene  or 
mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  anti- 
feptics,  are  the  only  medicines  which  have  a  chance 
to  fucceed.  When  it  is  a  primary  difeafe,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a  foul  ftomach.  loaded  either  wirh  a  pi- 
tuitous  or  a  bilious  humour,  a  gentle  vomit  and 
purge,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of 
fervice.  If  it  arifes  from  flatulencies,  the  carmina- 
tive medicines  directed  for  the  heart-burn  mud  be 
ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe 
mull  be  had  to  the  mod  powerful  aromatic  and  an- 
pfpafmodic   1  Les.     The   principal    of   thefe   is 

mulk  ;  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may  be 
made  into  a  bolus,  and  repeated  occaiionally.  Opi- 
ates are  likewife  of  fervice  ;  but  they  mud  be  ufed 
with  caution.  A  bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound 
fpirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile  aromatic  tincture, 
may  be  taken  frequently.  External  applications  are 
fometimes  alfo  beneficial ;  as  the  domach  plader,  or 
Si  cataplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edinburgh 
or  London  difpeniatory,  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
ftpmach. 

1  lately  attended  a  patient  who  had  almofr  a  con- 
ftant  hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  i  re- 
cently (topped  by  the  ufe  of  moil:,  opium,  wine, 
and  other  cordial  and  antifpafmodic  medicines,  but 
ahvavs  returned.  Nothing  however  gave  the  pa- 
tient fo  much  eafe  as  brill:  final  1-beer,  By  drink- 
ing freely  of  this,  the  hiccup  was  often  kept  off 
for  feveral  days,,  which  was  more  than  could  be 
dene  by  the  mod:  powerful  medicines.  The  pa- 
tient was  at  length  feized  with  a  black  vomiting, 
which  foon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  opening 
F  f  1  the 
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the  body,  a  large  fchirrous  tumour  was  found  near 
the  pylorus  or  right  orifice  of  the  ftomach. 

The  hiccup  may  be  removed  by  drinking  vinegar ; 
or  by  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  taken  in  water. 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very 
dangerous,  and  requires  immediate  affiftance.  It 
is  mod  incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  cf  life, 
efpecialiy  the  nervous,  gouty,  hyfteric,  and  hypo- 
chondriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he 
ought  to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak 
camomile-tea,  to  cleanfe  his  ftomach.  After  this,  if 
he  has  been  coftive,  a  laxative  clyfler  may  be  given. 
He  ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The  beft  way  of 
adminiftering  it  is  in  a  clyfler.  Sixty  or  feventy 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a  clyfler  of 
warm  water.  This  is  much  more  certain  than  lau- 
danum given  by  the  mouth,  which  is  often  vomited, 
and  in  fome  cafes  increafes  the  pain  and  fpafms  in  the 
ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
after  the  effects  of  the  anodyne  clyfler  are  over,  an- 
other, with  an  equal  or  larger  quantity  of  opium, 
may  be  given  ;  and  every  four  or  five  hours  a  bolus? 
with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  mufk,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  the  Venice  treacle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fo: 
rnented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  blad- 
ders filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  mould  be 
conftantly  applied  to  it.  I  have  often  feen  thefe 
produce  the  moil  happy  effects.  The  anodyne 
balfam  may  alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part  affected ; 
and  an  anri-hyfteric  plafter  worn  upon  it  for  fome 
time  after  the  cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent  their 
return. 

8  til 
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In  very  violent  and  lading  pains  of  the  ftomach, 
fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of 
the  patient  forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or  cramps 
proceed  from  a  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes^  bleeding 
is  of  ufe.  If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourfe 
mud:  be  had  to  fpirirs,  or  fome  of  the  warm  cor- 
dial waters.  Bliftering  plafters  ought  likewife  in 
this  cafe  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles.  I  have  often 
feen  violent  cramps  and  pains  of  the  ftomach  re- 
moved by  covering  it  with  a  large  plafter  of  Venice 
treacle. 

OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  deep,  imagines 
he  feels  an  uncommon  oppreffion  or  weight  about  his 
bread  or  ftomach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  make 
off.  He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out,  though 
oftener  he  attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he 
imagines  himfelf  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  being  killed,  attempts  to  runaway,  but  finds 
he  cannot.  Sometimes  he  fancies  himfelf  in  a  houfe 
that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  in  a  river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  falling 
over  a  precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being  dafhed  to 
pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
too  much  blood  ;  from  a  damnation  of  blood  In  the 
brain,  lungs,  kc.  But  it  is  rather  a  nervous  af- 
fection, and  arifes  chiefly  from  indigeftion.  Hence 
we  find  that  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a  fc- 
dentary  life,  and  live  full,  are  mod  commonly  af- 
flicted with  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  produce  it  than  heavy  fuppers,  efpecially  when 
eaten  late,  or  the  patient  goes  to  bed  icon  after. 
Wind  is  likewife  a  very  frequent  caufe  of  this  dif- 
eafe ;  for  which  reafon  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with 
it  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food*  Deep  thought, 
F  f  a.  anxiety. 
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anxiety,  or  any  thing  that  oppreffes  the  mind,  ought 
alfo    to  be  avoided. 

As  perfons  afflicted  with  the  night-mare  gene- 
rally moan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they 
mould  be  waked,  or  fpokcn  to  by  fuch  as  hear 
them,  as  the  uneafmefs  goes  off  as  foon  as  the  pa- 
tient is  awake.  Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  generally  found 
a  dram  of  brandy,  taken  at  bed-time,  prevent  this 
difeafe.  That  however  is  a  bad  cuitom,  and  in 
time  lofes  its  effect.  We  would  rather  have  the 
patient  depend  upon  the  ufe  of  food  of  eafy  digeftion, 
cheerfulncis,  exercife  through  the  day,  and  a  light 
fupper  taken  early,  than  to  accuftom  himfelf  to 
drams.  A  glafs  of  peppermint- wate/  will  often  pro- 
mote digeflion  as  much  as  a  glafs  of  brandy,  and  is 
much  fafer.  After  a  perfon  of  weak  digeflion, 
ever,  has  eaten  flatulent  food,  a  dram  may  be  necef* 
iary  ;  in  this  cafe  we  would  recommend  it  as  the  molt 
proper  medicine. 

Per  Ions  who  are  young  and  full  of  blood,  if 
troubled  with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a  purge 
frequently,  and  ufe   a  fpare  diet. 

OF    SWOONING  S. 

Pfople  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conftitutioni 
are  liable  to  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe  indeed 
are  feldom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to ;  but 
when  wholly  neglected,  or  improperly  treated,  they 
often  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

The  general  caufes  of  fwoonings  are,  fudden  tran- 
fition  from  cold  to  heat ;  breathing  air  that  is  de- 
prived of  its  proper  fpruig  or  elaflicity  ;  great  fa- 
tigue ;  exceiTive  weakness  ;  lofs  of  blood  ;  long  fail- 
ing ;  fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  paffions  or  affec- 
tions of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been 
long  expofed   to    cold,    often  faint  or   fall   into  a 
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fwoon,  upon  coming  into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if 
they  drink  hot  liquor,  or  fit  near  a  large  lire.  This 
might  eafily  be  prevented  by  people  taking  care  not 
to  go  into  a  warm  room  immediately  after  they  have 
been  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire 
gradually,  and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  hot,  till 
the  body  has  been  gradually  brought  into  a  warm 
temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  negledling  thefe 
precautions,  falls  into  a  fwoon,  he  ought  immedL. 
ately  to  be  removed  to  a  cooler  apartment,  to  have 
ligatures  applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows,  and 
to  have  his  hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vinegar  or 
cold  water.  He  mould  likewife  be  made  to  fmell 
to  vinegar,  and  fhouid  have  a  fpoonful  or  two  of 
water,  if  he  can  (wallow,  with  about  a  third  part  of 
vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If 
thefe  mould  not  remove  the  complaint,  it  will  be 
necetfary  to  bleed  the.  patient,  and  afterwards  to  give 
him  a  clyfler. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  lofes  its  elafti- 
city  or  fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfons  who  re- 
fpire  in  it  often  fall  into  a  fwoon  or  fainting  fit. 
They  are  in  this  cafe  deprived  of  the  very  principle 
of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  fainting  fits  are  lb  fre- 
quent in  all  crowded  affemblies,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons.  Such  fits  however  mufl  be  confidered  as 
a  kind  of  temporary  death;  and,  to  the  weak  and 
delicate,  they  fometimes  prove  fatal.  They  ought 
therefore  with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  agamft. 
The  method  of  doing  this  is  obviou ;.  Let  affem- 
bly- rooms,  and  all  other  places  of  public  refort, 
be  large  and  well  ventilated  ;  and  let  the  weak  and 
delicate  avoid  fuch  places,  particularly  in  warm 
feafons. 

A  perfon  who  faints  in  fuch  a  fituation,  ought 
immediately  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air  ;  his 
temples  fhouid  be  rubbed  with   ftrong  vinegar    or 
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brandy,  and  volatile  fpirits  or  falts  held  to  his  nofe. 
He  fhould  be  laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head 
low,  and  have  a  little  wine,  or  fonie  other  cor- 
dial, as  food  as  he  is  able  to  fwallow  it,  poured 
into  his  mou«h.  If  the  perfon  has  been  fubject 
to  hyitcric  fits,  caflor  or  afafectida  fhould  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe,  or  burnt  leathers,  horn,  or  lea- 
ther, 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  or 
exhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cale  after  great  fatigue, 
long  falling,  Iofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient 
mult  be  fupportcd  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies/ 
wines,  fpirituous  liquors,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe 
however  mull  be  given  at  firfl  in  very  fmall  quantities, 
and  increafed  gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
them.  He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  flill  and 
eafy  upon  his  back,  with  his  head  low,  and  mould  have 
frefh  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  food  fhould 
confil  of  nourifhing  broths,  fago-gruel  with  wine, 
new  milk,  and  other  things  of  a  light  and  cordial 
nature.  Thefe  things  are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit- 
All  that  can  be  done  in  the  fit  is,  to  let  him  fmell 
to  a  bottle  of  Hungary- water,  eau  dc  luce,  or  fpirits 
of  hartfhorn,  and  to  rub  his  temples  with  warm 
brandy,  or  to  lay  a  comprefs  dipped  in  it  to  the  pit 
of  the  ftomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or 
other  violent  pafiions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  the 
patient  mud  be  very  cauticufly  managed.  He  ihould 
be  fuffered  to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to 
fmell  to  fome  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  himfelf 
he  may  drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm-tea, 
wkh  fome  orange  or  lemon-peel  in  it.  It  will  likewife 
be  proper,  if  the  fainting  fits  have  been  long  and 
fevere,  to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwing  in  an  emol- 
lient clyfler. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever 
taufe  they   proceed,    to  bleed   the   patient.      This 
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practice  may  be  very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of  a  full 
habit ;  but  in  thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or 
fubjecl  to  nervous  diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The 
proper  method  with  fuch  people  is,  to  expofe  them 
to  the  free  air,  and  to  uie  cordial  and  flimulating 
medicines,  as  volatile  falts,  Hungary-water,  fpirits  ot 
lavender,  tincture  of  caftor,  and  the  like. 


OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  af- 
flicted with  wind  or  flatulencies  in  the  fiomach  and 
bowels,  which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or 
-  vigour  in  thefe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment,  as 
green  peas,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  fuch  like, 
may  increafe  this  complaint ;  but  ftrong  and  healthy 
people  are  feldom  troubled  with  wind,  unlefs  they 
either  overload  their  flomachs,  or  drink  liquors  that 
are  in  a  fermenting  ftate,  and  confequently  full  of 
elaftic  air.  While  therefore  the  matter  of  flatulence 
proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the  caufe  which  makes 
air  feparate  from  them  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occa- 
fion  complaints,  is  almoft  always  a  fault  of  the 
bowels  themfeives,  which  are  too  weak  either  to 
prevent  the  production  of  elaftic  air,  or  to  expel 
it  after  it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought 
to  be  ufed  as  have  a  tendency  to  expel  wind,  and  by 
flrengthening  the  alimentary  canal,  tq  prevent  its  being 
produced  there  *. 

The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very 
numerous;    they  often  however  difappoint  the  ex- 

*  Many  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a  dry 
blfcuit,  efpecially  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  I  look  upon  this 
as  one  of  the  beft  carminative  medicines  ;  and  would  recommend 
it  in  all  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  arifing  from  flatulence,  m- 
jligefUen,  &c. 
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pe&ations  of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient. 
The  moft  celebrated  among  the  clafs  of  carmina- 
tives are  juniper  berries;  the  roots  of  ginger  and 
zedoary  ;  the  feeds  of  anife,  carraway,  and  corian- 
der ;  ^um  afafoetrda  and  opium  ;  the  warm  waters, 
•  tinctures,  and  ipirits,  as  the  aromatic  water,  the 
tincture  of  wooufoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
aether,  &c. 

Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more 
efficacious  in  expeiling  wind  than  aether  and  lau- 
danum. He  generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a  mix- 
ture with  peppermint-water  and  tincture  of  caftor, 
or  fweet  Ipirits  of  nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of 
this,  he  give  opium  in  pills  with  afafcetida.  lie 
ferve*  that  the  good  effects  of  opiates  are  equally 
confpicuous,  whether  the  ilatulence  be  contained  in 
the  ftomach  or  inteflines  ;  whereas  thofe  warm  medi- 
cines, commonly  called  carminatives,  do  not  often 
give  immediate  relief,  except  when  the  wind  is  in 
the  ftomach. 

With  regard  to  aether,  the  Doctor  fays,  he  has 
n  feen  very  good  effedls  from  it  in  flatulent  com- 
plaints, where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dofe  is 
a  tea-fpoonful  mixed  with  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
water*.  In  gouty  cafes  he  obferves,  that  aether,  a 
glafs  of  French  brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water,  or 
ginger,  either  taken  in  fubftance  or  infufed  in  boiling 
water,  are  among  the  bed  medicines  for  expeiling 
wind. 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is  fuch  as 
makes  it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  in- 
wardly, the  Doctor  recommends  external  applica- 
tions, which  are  fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal 
parts  of   the  anti-hyfteric  and  ftomach  plafler  may 

*  Though  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  increafe  the  dofe  gradually  as  the  ftomach  can  bear  it. 
.flSther  is  now  given  In  confiderably  greater  defes  than  it  was  in 
Dr.  Whytt's  time. 

be 
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be  fpread  upon  a  piece  of  foft  leather,  of  fuch  fize 
as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  belly.  This  mould 
be  kept  on  for  a  considerable  time,  provided  the  pa- 
tient be  able  to  bear  it ;  if  it  mould  give  great  unea- 
finefs,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  following  liniment 
ufed  in  its  (lead  : 

Take  of  Bates's  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce  ;  of  the 
expreffed  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce  ;  oil  of  mint  two 
drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  together, 
and  about  a  table*fpoonhii  well  rubbed  on  the  parts 
at  bed-time. 

For  firengthening  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and 
confequently  for  leffening  the  production  of  flatulence, 
the  Doctor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters, 
chalybeates,  and  exercife.  In  flatulent  cafes,  he 
thinks  fome  nutmeg  or  ginger  mould  be  added 
to  the  tincture  of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that  the 
aromatic  powder  mould  be  joined  with  the  filings  of 
iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  coftive- 
nefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be  found 
to  anfwer  better  than  four  or  five  of  the  following  pills 
taken  every  night  at  bed-time : 

Take  of  afafcetida  two  drachms  ;  fuccotrine  aloes, 
fait  of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  drachm ; 
as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  will  be  fufiicient 
to  form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open, 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confection,, 
given  every  other  evening,  will  have  very  good 
effects. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on 
about  the  time  the  menfes  ceafe,  repeated  fmall 
bleedings  often  give  more  relief  than  any  other 
remedy. 

With   regard   to   diet,  the  Doctor  obferves,  that 

tea,  and  likewife   all   flatulent   aliments,  are  to  be 

2  avoided  5 
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avoided  ;  and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a  little  brandy 
or  rum  is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor,  but  in 
mo(t  cafes  alfo  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whytt  has  paid  great  attention  to  this 
fubject,  and  as  his  fentiments  upon  it  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  agree  with  mine,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  adopt 
them  ;  and  mall  only  add  to  his  observations,  that 
exercife  is  in  my  opinion  fuperior  to  ail  medicine, 
both  for  preventing  the  production  and  likewife  for 
expelling  of  flatulencies.  Thefc  effects,  however,  are 
not  to  be  expected  from  fauntering  about,  or  lolling 
in  a  carriage ;  but  from  labour,  or  fuch  active  amufe- 
ments  as  give  exercife  to  every  part  of  the  body. 


OF    LOW    SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubject  to  low  fpi- 
rlts  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet,  the 
cold  bath,  exercife,  and  amufements,  are  the  mod 
likely  means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is  greatly 
increafed  by  folitude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas, 
but  may  often  be  relieved  by  cheerful  company  and 
fprighrly  amufements. 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a  weak  relaxed  ftate 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper. 
Steel  joined  with  aromatics  may  likewife  in  this  cafe 
be  ufed  with  advantage ;  but  riding,  and  a  proper 
diet,  are  molt  to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arife  from  a  foulnefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  or  obftruction  in  the  hypochondriac 
vifcera,  aloeric  purges  will  be  proper  I  have  fome- 
times  known  the  Harrowgate  fulphur-water  of  fervice 
in  this  cafe. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a  fuppreffion  of 
the  menftrual  or  of  the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe 
evacuations  may  either  be  reftored,  or  fome  others 

fubflituted 
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fubftituted  in  their  place,  as  iiUies,  fetons,  or  the  like. 
Dr.  Whytt  obferves,  that  nothing  has  fuch  fudden 
good  effects  in  this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long- 
continued  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  diiirefs  of  mind, 
agreeable  company,  variety  of  amufements,  and 
change  of  place,  efpecially  travelling  into  foreign 
countries,  will  afford  the  moft  certain  relief. 

Perfons  afflicted  with  low  (pints  fhould  avoid  all 
kinds  of  excefs,  efpecially  of  venery  and  ftrong  liquors. 
The  moderate  ufe  of  wine  and  other  ftrong  liquors  is 
by  no  means  hurtful  ;  but  when  taken  to  excels  they 
weaken  the  ftomach,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  depreFs 
the  fpirits.  This  caution  is  the  more  neceffary,  as  the 
Unfortunate  and  melancholy  often  fly  to  ilrong  liquors 
for  relief,  bv  which  means  they  never  fail  to  precipi- 
tate their  own  deftruction. 

OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS, 

These  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
nervous  difeafes,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the 
reproach  of  medicine.  Women  of  a  delicate  habit, 
whofe  ftomach  and  interlines  are  relaxed,  and  whofe 
dus  fyftem  is  extremely  fenfible,  are  mod  fubjecr. 
to  hyfteric  complaints.  In  fuch  perfons  an  hyfteric 
fit,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  brought  on  by  an  irritation 
of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  by  wind, 
acrid  humour,  or  the  like.  A  fudden  fuppreffion  .of 
the  menfes  often  gives  rife  to  hyfteric  fits.  They  may 
likewife  be  excited  by  violent  pa  (lions  or  affections  of 
the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  anger,  or  great  dilappoint- 
ments. 

Sometimes  the  hyfteric  fit  refembles  a  fwoon  or 
fainting  fit,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a 
fleep,  only  the  breathing  is  io  low  as  fcarce  to  be 
\  ived.  At  other  times  the  patient  is  affected 
pith  catchings  and  ftrong  convullions.  .   The  fymp- 

toms 
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toms  which  precede  hyfteric  fits  are  likewife  various 
in  different  perfons.  Sometimes  the  fits  come  on 
with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  yawning  and  ftretch- 
ing,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  oppreffion  and  anxiety. 
At  othtr  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is  foretold 
by  a  feeling,  as  if  there  were  a  ball  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  bellv,  which  gradually  rifes  towards 
the  ftomach,  where  it  occafions  inflation,  ficknefs, 
and  fometimes  vomiting;  afterwards  it  rifes  into 
the  gullet,  and  occafions  a  degree  of  fuffocation,  to 
which  quick  breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
giddinefs  of  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lofs 
of  hearing,  with  convulfive  motions  of  the  ex- 
tremities and  other  parts  of  the  body,  fucceed. 
The  hyflcric  paroxyfifti  is  often  introduced  by  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  fometimes  it  goes 
off  by  crying.  Indeed  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  the  laughing  and  crying  of  an  highly  hyf- 
teric lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mud  be 
to  fhorten  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to 
prevent  its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue, 
and  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe 
becomes  the  more  obftinate.  Their  flrength  is  in- 
creafed  by  habit,  and  they  induce  fo  great  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  fyifem,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. 

It  is  cuflomary,  during  the  hyfteric  fit  or  pa- 
roxyfm, to  bleed  the  patient.  In  flrong  perfons  of 
a  plethoric  habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this 
may  be  proper ;  but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitu- 
tions,  or  where  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  ftand- 
ing,  or  arifes  from  inanition,  it  is  not  fafe.  The 
beft  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  roufe  the  patient  by 
flrong  fmells,  as  burnt  feathers,  afafcetida,  or  fpi- 
rits  of  hartfhorn,  held  to  the  nofe.  Hot  bricks 
may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  foles  of  the  feet,  and  the 
legs3  arms,  and  belly  may  be  ftrongly  rubbed  with 

a  warm 
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a  warm  cloth.  But  the  bed  application  is  to  put 
the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the 
menfes.  In  cafe  of  coftivenefs,  a  laxative  clyder 
with  afafcetida  will  be  proper ;  and  as  foon  as  the 
patient  can  fwaliow,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  a  fo- 
lution  of  afafcetida,  or  of  fome  cordial  julep,  may  be 
given  *. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  bed  at- 
tempted at  a  time  when  the  patient  is  mod  free 
from  the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a 
proper  attention  to  diet.  A  milk  and  vegetable 
diet,  when  duly  perfided  in,  will  often  perform  a 
cure.  If  however  the  patient  has  been  accu domed 
to  a  more  generous  diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  leave 
it  oa  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The  mod  pro- 
per drink  is  water  with  a  imall  quantity  of  fpirits. 
A  cool  dry  air  is  the  bed.  Cold  bathing  and  every 
thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  and  invigorates  the  ' 
(yftem,  is  beneficial ;  but  lying  too  long  in  bed, 
or  whatever  relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  It  is  of 
the  greated  importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  con- 
ftantly  eafy  and  cheerful,  and,  if  poflible,  to  have 
it  always  engaged  in  fome  agreeable  and  intereding 
purfuit. 

The  proper  medicines  are  thofe  which  drengthen 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyftem, 
as  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
other   bitters.     Twenty  drops    of  the  elixir   of  vi- 

*  When  hyfteric  fits  are  occafioned  by  fympathy,  they  may  be 
cured  by  exciting  an  oppofite  paffion.  This  is  laid  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  a  whole  fchool  of  young-  ladies  in  Holland,  who  were 
all  cured  by  being  told,  that  the  rirft  who  was  feized  fhould  be 
burnt  to  death.  But  this  method  of  cure,  to  my  knowledge,  will 
not  always  fucceed.  I  would  therefore  advife,  that  young  ladi 
who  are  lubjecr.  to  hyileric  fits  fhouTd  not  be  fent  to  boarding 
fchoojs,  as  the  difeafe  may  be  caught  by  n,      I  have  knawn 

ttadnefc  a fr If  brought  on  by  fyrnpat.l 

«        Gg  trio!, 
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triol,  in  a  cup  of  the  infufion  of  the  bark,  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  bark  and 
iron  may  likewife  be  taken  in  fubflance,  provided 
the  flomach  can  bear  them ;  but  they  are  generally 
given  in  too  fmail  dofes  to  have  any  effect.  The 
chalybeate  waters  generally  prove 'beneficial  in  this 
diforder. 

If  the  flomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits 
will  be  of  ufe ;  but  they  mould  not  be  too  ftrong, 
nor  frequently  repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and 
weaken  the  flomach.  If  there  be  a  tendency  to 
coflivenefs,  it  mud  be  removed  either  by  diet,  or 
by  taking  an  opening  pill  as  often  as  it  mall  be  found 
nece  flaxy. 

To  Lefien  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines  will  be  of  uie.  The  beft  antifpaf- 
inodic  medicines  arc  mufk,  opium,  and  caftor.  When 
opium  diiagrees  with  the  flomach,  it  may  either  be 
applied  externally,  or  given  in  clyflers.  It  is  often 
fuccefsful  in  removing  thofe  periodical  head-achs  to 
which  hylleric  and  hypochondriac  patients  are  fubjecl. 
Caflor  has  in  fome  cafes  been  found  to  procure  ileep 
where  opium  failed  ;  for  which  reafon  Dr.  Whytt 
advifes,  that  they  fhould  be  joined  together.  He 
likewife  recommends  the  anti-hyfteric  plafler  to  be 
applied  to  the  abdomen  *. 

Hylleric  women  are  often  afflicled  with  cramps 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  moll  apt 
to  feize  them  in  bed,  or  when  afleep.  The  moft 
efficacious  medicines  in  this  cafe  are  opium,  blif- 
tering-plaflers,  and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations. 
When  the  cramp  or  fpaim  is  very  violent,  opium  is 

•  Though  antifpafmodics  and  anodynes  are  univerfally  recom- 
mended in  tilts  difeafe,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  I  ever 
knew  in  hylleric  cafes,  were  performed  by  means  of  tonic  and 
corroborating  medicines.  , 
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the  remedy  molt  to  be  depended  on.  In  milder 
cafes,  immerfmg  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
or  applying  a  biiftering-plafter  to  the  part  affected, 
will  often  be  fufficient  to  remove  the  complaint.  In 
patients  whofe  nerves  are  uncommonly  delicate  and 
fenfible,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  biiftering- 
plafter,  and  to  attempt  the  cure  by  opiates,  mufk, 
camphire,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compref- 
fion.  Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and 
fometimes  removed,  by  tight  bandages ;  and  when 
convulfions  arife  from  a.  flatulent  distention  of  the 
inteftines,  or  from  fpafms  beginning  in  them,  they 
may  be  often  leffened  or  cured  by  making  a  pretty 
ftrong  compreflion  upon  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a 
broad  belt.  A  roll  of  brimftone  held  in  the  hand 
is  frequently  ufed  as  a  remedy  for  cramps.  Though 
this  feems  to  owe  its  effect  chiefly  to  imagination, 
yet,  as  it  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a  trial  *. 
When  fpafms  or  convulfive  motions  arife  from  fharp 
humours  in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  no  lafting 
relief  can  be  procured  till  thefe  are  either  corrected 
or  expelled.  The  Peruvian  bark  has  fometimes 
cured  periodic  convulfions  after  other  medicines  had 
failed. 

OF  HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFECTIONS. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the 
luxurious,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  ftudious.  It 
becomes  daily  more  common  in  this  country,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  fedentary 
employments.  It  has  fo  near  a  refemblance  to  the 
immediately  preceding,    that 'many  authors  confider 

*  Some  perfons  afflicted  with  cramps,  pretend  to  reap  great 
benefit  from  fmall  bundles  of  rofemary  tied  all  night  about  their 
feet,  ancles,  and  kiKtrs. 

G  g  z  them 
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them  as  the  fame  difeafe,  and  treat  them  accord- 
ingly. They  require,  however,  a  v  it  re- 
gimen \  and  the  ivmptoms  of  the  latter,  though 
lefs  violent,  are  more  permanent  than  thofe  of  the 
:.er. 

Men  of  a  melancholy  temperament,   who 
are  capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  pa. 
iot  eafil  in  the  advanced  p. 

oi  life,    molt    liable    to   this  difeafe.     It   i^    ufually 
brought    on  by   long  and  ierious  attention    to  ab- 
,    the   fuppreflion  of  cuftomary 
the  repulfion  oi 
nrinued  evacuations,  ob- 
,  as  the  liver,  1; 

Hypochondriac  perfon  never  to  fall  long, 

and  thei;  id  be  folid  and  nou 

cnt  and   w  u  wbles  are  to  be 

agree  Deft  with  them,    and  their 
or    good    made 
ith  the  ftomach .  with  a 

brandy  or  run  in  it  may  be  drai 

Cheerfuln  are  by  all  n^H 

to  be  cv.  lie  of  every   kind  is  ufeaL 

coM  b:ith  is  likewife  beneficial;    and, 
patient,    fi 
coarfe  cloath  may  be  tried.     It  the 
.[to  travel  ehflj 
.ige  or  a  long  journey,    efflw 
rmer  climate,    will  be 

The  general  u  in  this  difeafe. 

and   to  pron 

rent   preparations  of  iron  ant 
r  proper  evacuati 
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If  the  patient  be  coftive,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make 
ufe  of  fome  gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills  com- 
pofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  afafcetida, 
with  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  is  neceffary 
to  form  the  ingredients  into  pills.  Two,  three,  or 
four  of  thefe  may  be  taken  as.  often  as  it  fhaJl  be 
found  needful  to  keep  the  body  gently  open.  Such 
as  cannot  bear  the  alafcetida  may  fubftitute  Spanifh 
foap  in  its  place. 

Though  a  cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  effects  in 
this  difeafe,  yet  all  manner  of  excefs  is  hurtful.  In- 
tenfe  ftudy,  and  every  thing  that  deprefles  the  fpirits, 
are  like  wife  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of 
nervous  diforders  were  pointed  out  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter  ;  yet,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unhappy  perfons  afflicted  with  thofe  obflinate  and 
complicated  maladies,  I  have  treated  feveral  of 
their  capital  fymptoms  under  diftincl:  or  feparate 
heads.  Thefe  however  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
different  difeafes,  but  as  various  modifications  of 
the  fame  difeafe.  They  all  arife  from  the  fame  ge- 
neral caufes,  and  require  nearly  the  fame  method 
of  treatment.  There  are  many  other  fymptoms 
that  merit  particular  attention,  which  the  nature  of 
my  plan  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  of  at  full 
length.  I  mail  therefore  omit  them  altogether, 
and  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few  general  re- 
marks on  the  moft  obvious  means  of  preventing  or 
avoiding  nervous  diforders. 

In  all  perfons  afflicted  with  nervous  diforders, 
there  is  a  great  delicacy  and  fenfibility  of  the  whole 
fyftem,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weaknefs 
of  the  organs  of  digeftion.  Thefe  may  be  either 
natural  or  acquired.  When  owing  to  a  defect 
in  the  conilitution,  they  are  hardly  to  be  re- 
moved ;  but  may  be  mitigated  by  proper  care. 
When  induced  by  difeafes,  as  long  or  repeated  fe- 
&  g  3  vers* 
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vers,  profufe  haemorrhages,  or  the  like,  they  prove 
alio  very  obftinate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a  courfe 
of  regimen  calculated  to  relloie  and  invigorate  the 
habit. 

But  nervous  affections  arife  more  frequently  from 
caufes,  which  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  in  our  own 
power  to  avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original 
fault  in  the  conftitution,  &c.  Exceflive  grief,  in- 
tenfc  ftudy,  improper  diet,  and  neglect  of  exer- 
cife,  aie  the  great  fources  of  this  extenfive  clafs  of 
difeafes. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  grief  indulged 
deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  depreffes  the 
fpirits,  and  induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  de- 
bility of  the  whole  fyftem.  Inftances  of  this  are 
daily  to  be  feen.  The  lofs  of  a  near  relation,  or 
any  other  misfortune  in  life,  is  often  fufneient  to 
occafion  the  mod  complicated  feries  of  nervous 
toms.  Such  misfortunes  indeed  are  not  to  be 
avoided,  but  furely  their  effects,  by  a  vigorous  and 
proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be  rendered 
lefs  hurtful.  For  directions  in  this  matter  we  mud 
refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Grief,  in  the  chapter 
on. the  paffions. 

The  effects  of  intenfe  ftudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to 
thofe  occalioned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  ani- 
mal fpirits,  and  deflroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion* 
To  prevent  thefe  effects,  ftudious  perfons  ought, 
according  to  the  Poet,  to  toy  'with  their  books  *. 
They  mould  never  ftudy  too  long  at  a  time  ;  nor 
attend  long  to  one  particular  fubject,  efpecially  if 
it  be  of  a  ferfous  nature.  They  ought  likewife  to 
be  attentive  to  their  pofture,  and  mould  take  care 
frequently  to  unbend  their  minds  by  mufic,  diver- 
sions, or  going  into  agreeable  company. 


Armftrong  on  Health. 
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With  regard  to  diet,  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
nervous  difeafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excefs  or 
inanition.  Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  the  digeftion 
and  vitiate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  op- 
prefled  with  frefh  loads  of  food,  before  (he  has  had 
time  to  digefl  and  afTimilate  the  former  meal,  her 
powers  are  weakened,  and  the  veffels  are  filled  with 
crude  humours.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
food  is  not  fufficiently  nourifhing,  or  is  taken 
too  feldom,  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  and 
the  humours,  for  want  of  regular  frefh  fupplies  of 
wholefome  chyle,  are  vitiated.  Thefe  extremes 
are  therefore  with  equal  care  to  be  avoided.  They 
both  tend  to  induce  a  relaxation  and  debility  of 
the  nervous  fyftem,  with  ail  its  dreadful  train  of 
•confequences. 

But  the  mod  general  caufe  of  nervous  diforders 
is  indolence.  The  active  and  laborious  are  feldom 
troubled  with  them.  They  are  referved  for  the 
children  of  eafe  and  affluence,  who  generally  feel 
their  keenefl  force.  All  we  fhall  fay  to  fuch  per- 
fons  is,  that  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  are 
both  in  their  own  power.  If  the  conftitution  of 
human  nature  be  fuch,  that  man  muft  either  la- 
bour or  fufTer  difeafes,  furely  no  individual  has  any 
right  to  expect  an  exemption  from  the  general  rule. 

Thofe  however  who  are  willing  to  take  exercife, 
but  whofe  occupations  confine  them  to  the  houfe 
and  perhaps  to  -an  unfavourable  pofture,  really  de- 
ferve  our  pity.  We  have  in  a  former  part  of  the 
book  endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  con- 
duct ;  and  fhall  only  add,  that  where  thefe  cannot 
be  complied  with,  their  place  may,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  be  fupplied  by  the  ui'e  of  bracing  and  ftrength- 
ening  medicines,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other 
bitters ;  the  preparations  of  fteel  \  the  elixir  of  vitriol 
and  fuch  like. 

fig  4 
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CHAP.     XLIV. 
DISORDERS    OF    THE    SENSES. 

WE  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our 
fenfations,  or  to  give  a  minute  description  of 
the  various  organs  by  which  they  are  performed  ;  but 
to  point  out  fomc  of  the  difeafes  to  which  thefe  organs 
are  mod  liable,  and  to  fliew  how  they  may  be  pre«* 
vented  or  remedied. 

OF   THE    EYE. 

No  organ  of  the  body  is  fubjecl  to  morq  difeafea 
than  the  nor  is   there  any  one  of  which  the 

difeal  re  difficult  to  cure.     Though  mord 

ignorant  pretend    to    cure   thefe  than   any 

other  clats  of  difeafes  ;  yet  a  very  fuperficial  ac- 
ttante  with  the  ftructure  of  the  eye,  and  the 
nature  cf  vifion,.wili  be  fufficient  to  convince  any 
one  of  the  danger  of  trufting  to  them.  Thefe  dif- 
eafes often  exceed  the  fkill  of  the  moil  learned 
phyfician  ;  hence  we  may  eafily  infer  the  clanger 
of  trufting  them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who,  without 
all  perad venture,  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure. 
But,  though  the  difeafes  of  the  eye  can  feldom  be 
J,  they  might  often,  by  due  care,  be  prevented; 
and,  even  where  the"Tight  is  totally  loft,  many  things 
might  be  done,  which  are  generally  neglected,  to. 
render  the  unhappy  perfon  both  more  ufelul  to  him- 
felf  and  to  fociety  *-. 

The 


*   It  is  a  pity  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  blind,  or 
who  lole  their  light  when  yooog,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain  in 
ignorance  or  to  beg.      This,  is  both  cruelty  and    want   of  eco- 
nomy. 
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The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous 
objects ;  keeping  the.  head  too  long  in  a  hanging 
pofture ;  violent  head-achs ;  exceflive  venery;  the 
long  ufe  of  bitters  ;  the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  vo- 
latile fubftances  ;  various  difeafes ;  as  the  fmall- 
pox,  mealies,  &c.  but,  above  ail,  from  night- 
watching,  and  candle-light  ftudies.  Long  fading 
is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  eyes,,  and  frequent  heats 
and  colds  are  no  lefs  pernicious.  The  eyes  are 
often  hurt  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacua- 
tions ;  as  morning  fweats  •,  fvveating  of  the  feet ;  the 
menfes  in  women ;  and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men. 
All  kinds  of  excefs  are  likewife  hurtful  to  the  light, 
particularly  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits  and 
-other  ftrong  liquors. 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought 
to  be  obferved.  The  patient  mult  abftain  from  all 
fpirituous '  liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky 
rooms,  the  vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all 
vivid  lights  and  glaring  colours,  are  carefully  to  be 
avoided.  The  drink  may  be  water,  whey,  or  fmall 
beer  ;  and  the  aliment  muft  be  light  and  of  eafy  di- 
geflion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  ifTues  and 

fetons  are  of*  prime  ufe.     Every  perfon,    whofe  eyes 

"are  tender,  ought  to  have  one  or   more   of  thefe  in 

Tome  part  of  the  body.     It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe 

to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed 

ncmy.  There  are  many  employments  of  which  blind  perfons 
are  very  capable,  as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a  wheel,  teaching 
&c.  Nor  are  inftances  wanting  of  perfons  who 
have  arrived  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  learning,  without  having  the 
leaft  idea  of  light.  Witnefs  the  late  famous  Nicholas  Sanderfon 
of  Cambridge,  and  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  of 
Edinburgh.  The  former  was  one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  of 
his  age,  and  the  latter,  befides  being  a  good  poet  and  philofopher, 
is  maiier  of  all  the  learned  languages,  and  a  very  conildefable  adept 
ip  the  liberal  arts. 

or 
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or  purge  every  fpring  and  fall.  All  excels  and 
night  itudies  are  to  be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not 
choofe  a  feton  or  an  ifiue,  will  reap  benefit  from 
wearing  a  fmall  Burgundy-pitch  plafter  between  their 
fhoulders. 

A  gutta  fercna  or  amaurqfis  is  an  abolition  of 
the  fight  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the 
eyes.  When  it  is  owing  to  a  decay  or  wailing  of 
the  optic  nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a  cure  ;  but 
when  it  proceeds  from  a  compreilion  of  the  nerves 
by  redundant  humours,  thefe  may  in  fome  mea- 
iure  be  drained  off,  and  the  patient  relieved.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  body  mult  be  kept  open  with  the 
laxative  mercurial  pills.  If  the  patient  be  young 
and  of  a  [anguine  habit  he  may  be  bled.  Cup- 
ping, with  fcarifications  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  will  likewise  be  of  ufe.  A  running  at  the 
noie  may  be  promoted  by  volatile  falts,  flimulating 
powders,  &c.  But  the  moil  likely  means  for  re- 
lieving the  patient  are  iffues  or  blifters  kept  open 
for  a  long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  be- 
hind the  ears  or  on  the  neck.  I  have  known  thefe 
reftore  fight,  even  after  it  had  been  for  a  confiderable 
time  loft. 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a  mer- 
curial falivation  ;  or  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fub- 
limate  of  mercury  may  be  diflblved  in  an  Englifh 
pint  and  a  half  of  brandy,  and  a  table-fpoonful  of 
it  taken  twice  a-day,  drinking  half  a  pint  of  the 
decoction  of  farfaparilla  after  it. 

A  catarafl  is  an  obit  ruction  of  the  pupil,  by  the 
interpofition  of  fome  opaque  fubftance  which  either 
diminifhes  or  totally  extinguifnes  the  fight.  It  is* 
generally  an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour.  In 
a  recent  or  beginning  cataract,  the  fame  medicines 
are  to  be  ufcd  as  in  the  gutta  ferena  ;  and  they  will 
fometimes  fucceed.  But  when  this  does  not  hap- 
pen, 
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pen,  and  the  cataract  becomes  firm,  it  muft  be 
couched,  or  rather  extracted.  I  have  refolved  a 
recent  cataract  by  giving  the  patient  frequent  purges 
with  calomel,  keeping  a  poultice  of  frefh  hemlock 
conflantly  upon  the  eye,  and  a  perpetual  blifter  on 
the  neck  *. 

The  myopia,  ot  Jhortjightednefs,  and  the  prejbyopia, 
or  feeing  only  at  too  great  a  diftance,  are  diforders 
which  depend  on  the  original  ftructure  or  figure  of 
the  eye,  therefore  admit  of  no  cure.  The  incon- 
veiriencies  anting  from  them  may  however  be,  in 
fonae  meafure,  remedied  by  the  help  of  proper 
glades,  The  former  requires  the  aid  of  a  concave, 
and  the  latter  of  a  convex  glafs. 

Aftr&bif?nus>  or fquinting,  depends  upon  an  irre- 
gular contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a 
fpafm,  palfy,  epiiepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children 
often  contract  this  diforder  by  having  their  eyes 
unequally  expofed  to  the  light.  They  may  likewife 
acquire  it  by  imitation  from  a  fquinting  nude  or 
play- fellow,  &c.  As  this  diforder  can  hardly  be 
cured,  parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  prevent  it. 
Almoit  the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  for  it  is 
to  contrive  a  mafk  for  the  child  to  wear,  which  will 
only  permit  him  to  fee  in  a  ftraight.  direction. 

Spots  or  /pecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effect 
of  inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  fmall 
pox,  the  meafles,  or  violent  ophthalmias.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often  occafion  total 
blindnefs.  If  the  fpecks  are  foft  and  thin,  they 
may  fometimes  be  taken  off  by  gentle  cauftics  and 
difcutients  ;  as  vitriol,  the  juice  of  celandine,  &c. 
"When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a  furgicai  operation 
may  be  tried  :  the  fuccefs  of  this  however  is  always 
very  doubtful. 

The  blood-Jhot  eye  may  be  cccafioned  by  a  ftroke, 
a  fall,    retching,    vomiting,    violent   coughing,   &c. 

*  la  both  thefe  cafes  clc&ricity  merits  a  trial. 

I  have 
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I  have  frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in 
the  hooping-cough.  It  appears  at  firft  like  a  bit  of 
fcarlet,  and  is  afterwards  of  a  livid  or  blackifh  co- 
lour. This  diforder  generally  goes  off  without 
medicine.  Should  it  prove  obflinate,  the  patient 
may  be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes  fomented  with  a 
decoction  of  comphry  roots  and  elder  flowers.  A 
foft  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes;  and  the 
body  fhoold  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery  or  weeping  rye  is  generally  occafioned 
by  a  relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular  parts  of 
that  organ.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and  ftrengthened 
thing  the  eye  with  brandy  and  water,  Hungary- 
water,  mie-water,  with  white  vitriol  diffolved  in  it, 
&C.  Medicines  which  make  a  revulfion  are  likcuife 
proper  ;  as  mild  purgatives,  perpetual  blifters  on  the 
neck,  bathing  the  feet  frequently  in  lukewarm  water, 
&c, 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obftruclion  of 
the  lachrymal  duel:,  or  natural  paffage  of  the  tears,  it 
is  called  ifftula  lachrymalis-,  and  can  only  be  cured 
by  a  furgical  operation  *. 

OF   THE   EAR. 

The  functions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by 
wounds,  ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric. 
The  hearing  may  likewife  be  hurt  by  exceflive  noife; 
violent  colds  in  the  head  ;  fevers ;  hard  wax,  cr 
other  fubftaaices  flicking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear  ; 
too  great  a  degree  of  moifture  or  drynefs  of  the  ear. 
Deafnefs  is  very  often  the  effect  of  old  age,  and'  is 
incident  to  mod  people  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  an  original  fault  in  the 
flruclure  or  formation  of  the  ear  itfelf.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure ;    and  the  unhappy 

*  A  weeping  or  watery  eye  is  often  the  mark  of  a  fcrophulous 
habit. 

o  perfon 
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perfon  not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally  likewife 
dumb,  for  11: 

AY  hen  deafhefs  is  the  effect  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  ears,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed.  When 
ceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient  mull  be 
careful   to  keep  his    head  warm,    efptcially    in    the 
night ;    he  ihould   lik  take  fome  gentle  purges, 

and  keep  his  iQtL  warm,  and  bathe  them  frequently  in 
lukewarm  water  at  bed-time.  When  deafneis  is  the 
:  of  a  fever,  it  generally  goes  off  after  the  pa- 
tient recovers.  If  it  proceeds  from  dry  wax  flicking 
in  the  ears,  it  may  be  foftened  by  dropping  oil  into 
them  ;  afterwards  they  mud  be  fyringed  with  warm 
milk  and  water. 


*  Though  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  deaf  arc 
gen-rally  fuffered  to  continue  dumb,  and  consequently  are  in  a 
great  meafure  loll  to  fociety,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
..:  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  alio  to 
fpeak,  and  to  u:  what  others  fay  to  them.     Teaching  the 

to  fpeak  v  ar  paradoxical  to  thofe  who  do  not  con- 

fider  that  the  formation  of  founds  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may 
ight  without  the  affiilance  of  the  ear.     This  is  not  only  ca- 
pable of  demon (tration,  but  is  actually  reduced  to  practice  by  the 
ingenious   Mr.  Thomas  Eraidwood  of  Edinburgh.      This  gentle- 
man h;  ie  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  brought 
the  teaching  of  dumb  perfons  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection,  that 
:holars  are  r  more  forward  in  their  education  than 
thofe  of  the  fame  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.     They  not 
,  ad  and  write  with  the  utmofl  readinefs,  but  likewife 
e  capable  of  holding  convetfation  with  any  perion  in  the 
of  the  human  fpecies  mould  remain  in  a^ 
ftate  of  idiotifm,  who  are  capable  of  being  rendered  as  ufefu]  and 
igent  as   others!      We  mention  this  not  only  from  humanity 
to  thofe  who  have  the   misfortune  to  be  bcrn  deaf,  but  alfo  In 
juftice    to    Mr.  Braidwood,    whofe  fuccefs    has    far    exceeded   all 
former  attempts  this  way  ;    and  indeed  it  exceeds  imagination  it- 
£clf  fo  far,  that  no  perfon  who  has  not   feen  and  examined  his 
pupils,  can   believe  what  they  are  capable  of. — As  this  gentle- 
man, however  willing,  is  only  able  to  teach  a  few,  and  as  the  far 
r  part  of  thole  who  are  born  deal  cannot  afford  to  attend 
it   would  be   an   act.   of  great  humanity,  as  well  of  public 
!  an  academy  for  their  benefit, 

if 
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If  deafnefs  proceeds  from  dryneft  of  the  ears, 
which  may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half 
an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almcnds,  and  the 
fame  quantity  »of  liquid  apodeldoch,  or  tincture  of 
afafcetida,  may  be  mixed  together,  and  a  few  drops 
of  it  put  into  the  ear  every  night  at  bed-time, 
flopping  them  afterwards  with  a  little  wool  or  cot- 
ton. Some,  inftead  of  oil,  put  a  fmall  flice  of  the 
fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is  faid  to  anfwer 
the  purpoie  very  well.  When  the  ears  abound  with 
moifture,  it  may  be  drained  oiY  by  an  ifTue  or  feton, 
which  mould  be  made  as  near  the  affected  parts  as 
pofnble. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the 
gall  of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be 
dropped  into  the  e:ir  ;  others,  equal  parts  of  Hun- 
gary-water and  fpirit  of  lavender.  Etmuller  ex- 
tols amber  and  muik ;  and  Brookes  fays,  he  has 
often  known  hardnefs  of  hearing  cured  by  putting 
a  grain  or  two  of  muik  into  the  ear  with  cotton* 
wool.  But  thefe  and  other  applications  muft  be  va- 
ried according  to  the  caufe  of  the  diforder  *. 

Though  fuch  applications  may  fometimes  be  of 
fervice,  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently 
they  do  hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to 
be  tampered  with ;  they  are  tender  organs,  and  re- 
quire a  very  delicate  touch.  For  this  reafon,  what 
we  would  chiefly  recommend  in  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep 
the  head  warm.  From  whatever  caufe  the  diforder 
proceeds,  this  is  always  proper ;  and  I  have  known 
more  benefit  from  it  alone,  in    the  molt  obftinate 

*  A  gentleman,  on  whofe  veracity  I  can  depend,  told  me,  that 
after  uiing  many  things  to  no  purpoie  for  an  obftinate  deafnefs,  he 
was  at  lall  advifed  to  put  a  few  drops  of  his  own  urine  warm  into 
his  ears  every  night  and  morning,  from  which  he  received  great 
benefit.  It  is  probable  that  a  folution  otfal  ammoniac,  in  water, 
vould  produce  the  fame  effect. 

cafes 
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cafes  of  deafnefs,  than  from  all  the  medicines  I  ever 
ufed  *. 


OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Though  thefe  fenfes  are  not  of  fo  great  import- 
ance to  man  in  a  Hate  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and 
hearing ;  yet  as  the  lofs  of  them  is  attended  with 
fome  inconveniency,  they  deferve  our  notice.  They 
are  feldom  to  be  reftored  when  loft  ;  which  ought 
to  make  us  very  attentive  to  their  preservation,  by 
carefully  avoiding  whatever  may  in  the  leaft  prove 
injurious  to  them.  As  there  is  a  very  great  affinity 
between  the  organs  of  tatting  and  fmelling,  what- 
ever hurts  the  one  generally  affects  the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs. 
When  the  nofe  and  palate  are  frequently  ftimu- 
lated  by  fragrant  and  poignant  dimes,  they  foon 
lofe  the  power  of  diftinguifhing  taftes  and  odours 
with  any  degree  of  nicety.  Man,  in  a  ftate  of 
nature,  may  perhaps  have  thefe  faculties  as  acute  as 
any  other  animal. 

The  fenfe  of  fmelling  may  be  diminifhed  or  de- 
ftroyed  by  difeafes  ;  as,  the  moifturs,  drynefs,  in- 
flammation or  fuppuration  of  that  membrane  which 
lines  the  ihfide  of  the  nofe,  commonly  called  the 
olfactory  membrane  ;  the  compreflion  of  the  nerves 
which  fupply  this  membrane,  or  fome  fault  in  the 
brain  itfelf  at  their  origin.  A  defect,  or  too  great 
a  degree  of  folidity,  of  the  fmall  fpungy  bones  of 
the  upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead,  &c. 
may  like  wife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  It  may 
alfo  be  injured  by  a  collection  of  foetid  matter  in 
fhofe  caverns,  which  keeps  conftantly  exhaling 
from  them.  Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the 
fenfe  of  fmelling  than  taking  great  quantities  of  muff. 

*  An  obflinate  deafnefs  has  been  cured  by  electricity. 

5  When 
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When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moiftuie,  afte* 
gent-  us,  fuch  things  as  tend   to  tal 

irritation,  and  coagulate  the  thin  fharp  ferum,  may 
be   applied  ;    as  the  oil   of  annife  mixed   with  line 
;    camphire  di  in  oil   of  almonds,  occ. 

The  vapours  of  amber,  frankincenfe,  gum  mafiic, 
and  benjamin,  may  likewile  be  received  into  the 
nofe  and  mouth. 

ning  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry, 
fome  recommend  (huff  made  of  the  leaves  of  mar- 
joram, mixed  with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram, 
and  annifeed  ;  or  a  Iternutatory  of  calcined  white 
vitriol  ;  twelve  grains  of  which  may  be  mixed  v.ich 
two  ounces  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtrated.  The 
fteam  or  vapour  ^rar  upon  hot  iron   received 

up  the  noftrils  is  likewile  of  uie  for  foftening  the 
mucus,  opening  obstructions,  &c. 

If  l  i  ulcer   in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be 

drefied  with   fome    emollient  ointment,  to  which,  i£ 
the  pain  be  very  great,  a   little  laudanum  may  be 
I.     If  it   be   a  venereal  ulcer,  it  is   not   to  be. 
':  without  mercury.     In  that  cafe,  the  folution  of 
five  fublimate  in  brandy  may  be  taken,  as 
:ed  in  the  gutfa  ferena.     The  ulcer  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  warned  with  it ;  and  the  fumes  of  cinnabar 
may  be  received  up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufpeel  that  the  nerves 
which  fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or 
want  Simulating,  volatile  lalts,  flrong  fnuffs,  and 
other  things  which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe. .  The  forehead  may  likewife  be 
anointed  with  balfam  of  Peru,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  little  of  the  oil  of  amber. 

The  iafte  may  be  diminifned  by  cruris,  filth, 
mucus,  aphthas,  pellicles,  wares,  &c.  covering  the 
tongue  :  it  may  be  depraved  by  a  fault  of  the  falivaj 
which,  being  discharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the 

fame 
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Fame  fenfations  as  if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes 
had  really  a  bad  tafte ;  or  it  may  be  entirely  deftroyed 
by  injuries  done  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate. 
Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  either  to  the  fenfe  of 
tailing  or  fmelling  than  obftinate  colds,  efpecialiy 
thofe  which  aiTecl  the  head. 

When  the  tafte  is  diminiftied  by  filth,  mucus,  &c. 
the  tongue  ought  to  be  fcraped,  and  frequently 
warned  with  a  mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  honey, 
or  fome  other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is  vitiated, 
which  feldom  happens  uniefs  in  fevers  or  other  dif* 
cafes,  the  curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this 
fymptom.  To  relieve  it  however  in  the  mean  time, 
the  following  things  may  be  of  ufe:  If  there  be  a 
bitter  tafte,  h  may  be  taken  away  by  vomits,  purges, 
and  other  things  which  evacuate  bile.  What  is  called 
a  nidorous  tafte,  arifing  from  putrid  humours,  is 
corrected  by  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other 
acids.  A  fait  tafte  is  cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with 
watery  liquors.  An  acid  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  abfor- 
bents,  and  alkaline  falts,  as  powder  of  oyfter-fhells, 
fait  of  wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  which  fupply 
the  organs  of  tafte  is  dimini&ed,  the  chewing  of 
horfe-radifh,  or  other  ftimulating  fubftances,  will  help 
to  recover  it. 


OF   THE   TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing 
that  obftructs  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its 
being  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touch- 
ing ;  as  preflure,  extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  like-r 
wife  be  hurt  by  too  great  a  degree  of  fenfibility, 
tthen  the  nerve  is  not  fufficiently  covered   by  the 

H  h  cuticle 
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cuticle  or  fcarf-fkin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a 
tenfion  of  it,  or  it  is  too  delicate.  Whatever  dis- 
orders the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  hurts 
the  fenfe  of  touching.  Hence  it  appears  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  fame  general  caufes  as  palfy  and 
apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the  fame  method  of 
Ltment. 

In  Tijiupor^  or  defect  of  touching,  which  arifes 
from  an  obftrudtion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the 
patient  muft  fir  ft  be  purged  •>  afterwards  fuch  me- 
dicines  as  excite  the  action  of  the  nerves,  or  ftimu.. 
late  the  fyftem,  may  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe, 
the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  fal  volatile  okofiim^  horfe- 
radifh,  &c.  may  be  taken  inwardly  \  the  disordered 
parts,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  frequently  rubbed 
with  frclh  nettles,  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  Blifter- 
mg-plaiters-  and  finapifms  applied  to  the  parts  will 
likewife  be  of  ufe,  as  alfo  warm  bathing,  efpecially  in 
the  natural  hot  baths- 


CHAP.     XLV. 
OF  A  SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER. 

A  SCIRRHUS  is  a  hard  indolent  tumour  ufually 
feated  in  fome  of  the  glands ;  as  the  breafts> 
the  arm-pits,  &c.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  un- 
equal, of  a  livid,  blackifh,  or  leaden  colour,  and  is 
attended  with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an 
occult  cancer.  When  the  fkin  is  broken  and  a 
fanies  or  ichorous  matter  of  an  abominable  foetid 
fmell  is  difcharged  from  the  fore,  it  is  called  an 
open  or  ulcerated  caacer.  TPerfons  after  the  ageof 
forty-five,  particularly  women*  and  thofe  who  lead 

an 
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an  indolent  fedentary  life,  are  moil  fubject  to  this 
difeafe. 

CAUSES.* This  difeafe  is  often  owing  to  fup- 

preffed  evacuations  ;  hence  it  proves  fa  frequently 
fatal  to  women  of  a  grofs  habit,  particularly  old 
maids  and  widows,  about  the  time  when  the  men* 
ftrual  flux  ceafes.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
exceflive  fear,  grief,  anger,  religious  melancholy,  or 
any  of  the  deprefling  paflions.  Hence  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  choleric,  and  thofe  perfons  who  devote 
themfelves  to  a  religious  life  in  convents  or  monaf- 
teries,  are  often  afflicted  with  it.  It  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  the  long-continued  ufe  of  food  that  is 
too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid  nature ;  by  bar- 
rennefs ;  celibacy  ;  indolence  ;  cold ;  blows ;  friction  $ 
preflure  \  or  the  like.  Women  often  fuffer  from  the 
laft  of  thefe  by  means  of  their  flays,  which  fqueeze 
and  comprefs  their  bread:  fo  as  to  occafion  great 
mifchief.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  here- 
ditary difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS.— This  diforder  feems  often 
very  trilling  at  the  beginning.  A  hard  tumour 
about  the  nze  of  an  hazle  nut,  or  perhaps  final  ler, 
is  generally  the  firfh  fymptom.  This  will  often 
continue  for  a  long  time  without  feeming  to  in* 
creafe  or  giving  the  patient  great  uneafinefs ;  but 
if  the  conftitution  be  hurt,  or  the  tumour  irritatecj 
by  preflure  or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind,  it 
begins  to  extend  itfelf  towards  the  neighbouring 
parts  by  pufhing  out  a  kind  of  roots  or  limbs* 
It  then  gets  the  name  of  cancer^  from  a  fancied 
refemblance  between  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of 
a  crab.  The  colour  of  the  ikin  begins  to  change, 
which  is  firft  red,  afterwards  purple,  then  bluiih^ 
livid,  and  at  laft  black.  The  patient  complains  of 
heat,  with  a  burning,  gnawing,  fhooting  pain.  Th§ 
tumour  is  very  hard,  rough,  and  unequal,  with  a  pro*- 
H  h  2  tuberance, 
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tuberance,  or  rifing,  in  the  middle  ;  its  fize  increafe9 
daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins  become  thick, 
knotty,  and  of  a  blackifh  colour. 

T!ie  fkin  at  length  gives  way,    and  a  thin  (harp 
ichor  begins  to  flow,  which  cor.  he  neighbour- 

parts  till  it  forms  a  large  unfightly  ulcer.  TVIore 
occult  cancers  arife,  and  communicate  with  the 
neighbouring   gland  The    pai  1  he- 

come  intolerable;  the  appetite  fails;  the  ltrength 
is  exhausted  by  a  continual 

violent   haemorrhage,    or  di  of   blood,  from 

fome  part  oi  dy,  with  mvulfion 

fits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  miferable  ^vtient's 
life. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  ought  to  1  .  but 

nourishing.      All  ftrong  liq  high-feafonel 

or  falted  provifions,  are  ivoided.      I 

may  take  as  much   exercife  as   he  can  eafily  bearJ 

and   mould    ufe    every  method    to    divert 

and  amule  his  fancy.     All  kinds  of  external  injury 

are  carefully  to  be  guarded  againft,  particularly  of 

the  affected  part,  which  ought  to  be  defended  from 

all  prerTure,  and  even  from  the  external  air,  b 

feting  it  with  fur  or  foft  flannel. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  for 

which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  progrefs 
however  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and  fome  of 
its  moft  difagreeable  fymptoms  mitigated,  by  proper 
applications.  One  misfortune  attending  the  difeafe 
is,  that  the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it  too  long. 
Were  proper  means  ufed  in  due  time,  a  cancer  might 
often  be  cured  ;  but  after  the  diforder  has  arrived 
at  a  certain  height,  it  generally  fets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

When  a  fcirrhous  tumour  is  firft  difcovered,  the 

patient  ought  to  obferve  a  proper  regimen,  and  to 

take  twice  or  thrice  a-week  a  dofe  of  the  common 

purging  mercurial  pill.      Some   blood  may  alfo  be 

s  let, 
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let,  and  the  part  affected  may  be  gently  rubbed 
twice  a-day,  with  a  little  of  the  mercurial  ointment, 
and  kept  warm  with  fur  or  flannel.  The  food  mud 
be  light,  and  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  decoction  of 
woods  or  farfaparilla  may  be  drank  daily.  I  have 
fometimes  difculTcd  hard  tumours,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  beginning  cancers,  by  a  courfe  of  this 
kind. 

Should  the  tumour  however  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and 
harder,  it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by 
the  knife  or  cauftic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can 
be  done  with  fafety,  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  bet- 
ter. It  can  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  extirpate  a  cancer 
after  the  conflitution  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  mafs  of 
humours  corrupted  by  it.  This  however  is  the  com- 
mon way,  which  makes  the  operation  fo  feldoni 
fucceed.  Few  people  will  fubmit  to  the  extirpation 
till  death  flares  them  in  the  face ;  whereas,  if  it  were 
done  early,  the  patient's  life  would  not  be  endan- 
gered by  the  operation,  and  it  would  generally  prove 
a  radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be 
cut  off,  or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the  ope- 
ration, fuch  medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve  the 
mod  urgent  fymptoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr.  Home  fays, 
that  half  a  grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury, diiToived  in  a  proper  quantity  of  brandy,  and 
taken  night  and  morning,  will  often  be  of  fervice  in 
cancers  of  the  face  and  nofe.  He  likewife  recom- 
mends an  infnfion  of  the  folanum,  or  night-made,  in 
cancers  of  the  bread. 

But  the  medicine  mod  in  repute  at  prefent  for 
tins  difeafe  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stork,  phyfician  at 
Vienna,  has  of  late  recommended  the  extract  of  this 
plant  as  very  efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind. 
The  Doctor  fays,  he  has  given  fome  hundred 
weights  of  it  without  ever  hurting  any  body,  and 
H  h  3  often 
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often  with  manifeft  advantage.  He  advifes  the  pa- 
tient however  to  begin  with  very  fmall  dofes,  as  two 
or  three  grains,  and  to  increafe  the  dole  gradually  till 
ibme  good  effect  be  perceived,  and  there  to  reft  with- 
out further  increafe.  From  two  or  three  grains  at 
firit,  the  Doctor  fays  he  has  increafed  the  dofe  to 
two,  three,  or  four  drachms  a- day,  and  finds  thatfuch 
dofes  may  be  continued  for  feveral  weeks  without  any 
bad  confequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Do&or  recommends  du. 
fing  the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous 
fubitances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aroma- 
tics.  He  fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to 
thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  it,  nor  a  moderate  ufe  of 
acids ;  and  adds,  that  the  patient  mould  live  in  a  pure 
air,  and  keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as 
poilible. 

The  Doctor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in 
%vhich  a  cancer  may  be  refolved  by  the  ufe  of  hem* 
lock,  but  fays  he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years  in 
large  dofes  without  any  apparent  benefit  ;  neverthe- 
lefs  the  patient  has  been  cured  by  perfifting  in  the 
ufe  of  it  for  half  a  year  longer.  This  is  at  leaft  en- 
couragement to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Though  we  are 
far  from  thinking  the  hemlock  merits  thofe  extrava- 
gant encomiums  which  the  Doctor  has  bellowed 
upon  it,  yet,  in  a  difeafe  which  has  fo  long  bailled 
the  boafted  powers  of  medicine,  we  think  it  ought 
always  to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to 
the  extract.  They  are  both  made  of  the  frefh  leaves, 
and  may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr, 
Kicholion  of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed 
the  dofe  of  the  powder  from  a  few  grains  to  half  a 
drachm,  and  gave  near  four  drachms  of  it  in  the 
day  with  remarkably  good  effecU.  .  The  hemlock 
may  alio  be  ufed  externally  either  as  a  poultice  or 
fomentation.     The  fore  may  likewife  be  kept  clean 

by 
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by  injecting  daily  a  ftrong  deco&ion  of  the  tops  and 
leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul 
fordid  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  tho- 
roughly clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  neglected. 
The  befl  application  for  this  purpofe  feems  to  be  the 
carrot  poultice.  The  root  of  the  common  carrot  may 
be  grated,  and  moiftened  with  as  much  water  as  will 
bring  it  to  the  confiftence  of  a  poultice  or  cataplafm. 
This  muft  be  applied  to  the  fore,  and  renewed  twice 
a-day.  It  generally  cleans  the  fore,  eafes  the  pain, 
and  takes  away  the  difagreeable  fmell,  which  are 
objecls  of  no  fmall  importance  in  fuch  a  dreadful  dis- 
order *. 

Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recom- 
mended not  only  as  a  proper  drink,  but  as  a  power- 
ful medicine  in  this  difeafe.  It  muft  be  frequently 
made  frefh,  and  the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafurec 
Two,  three,  or  even  four  Englifh  pints  *  of  it  may 
be  drank  every  day  for  a  considerable  time.  No 
benefit  can  be  expected  from  any  medicine  in  this 
difeafe,  unlefs  it  be  perfifted  in  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
of  too  obftinate  a  nature  to  be  foon  removed ;  and, 
when  it  admits  of  a  cure  at  all,  it  muft  be  brought 
about  by  inducing  an  almoft  total  change  of  the  habit, 
which  muft  always  be  a  work  of  time.  Setons  or 
iffues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fome- 
times  good  effects  f . 

When 

*  London  Medical  Effays. 

f  In  a  cancer  which  had  fet  aTl  medicines,  and  even  furgery, 
•at  defiance,  I  lately  faw  remarkable  effects  from  an  obitinate 
perfeverance  in  a  courfe  of  antifeptics.  I  ordered  the  deep 
clcers  to  be  warned  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  fyringe,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  either  with  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  a  de- 
•coftion  of  carrot,  and  that  the  patient  mould  take  four  or  five 
times  a-day,  a  glafs  of  good  wine,  with  half  a  drachm  of  the 
Deft  powdered  bark  in  it.  The  fores,  after  being  warned,  were 
lrkewife  fprinkled  with  the  fame  powder.  When  the  patient 
began  tin's  courfe,  her  death  was  daily  expe&&!     Sbe  continued 

Hh  4  ' 
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When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfc  muft  be 
had  to  opium,  as  a  kind  of  folace.  This  will  not 
indeed  cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  cafe  the  pa- 
tient's agony,  and  render  life  more  tolerable  while  it 
continues. 

To  avoi  'ireadful  diforder,  people  ought  to 

ufe  wholefome  food  ;  to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air;  to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poifible;  and 
carefully  to  guard  againft  all  blows,  bruifes,  and 
every  kind  of  preffure  upon  the  breads,  or  other  glan- 
dular parts  #. 


CHAP.    XL VI. 

OF     POISONS. 

TfVERY  perfon  ought,  in  lb  me  meafure,  to  be 
4  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons. 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  effects 
are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit  of 
delav,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the  afliftance  of  phy. 
ficians.  Happily  indeed  no  great  degree  of  medical 
knowledge  is  here  necelTary  ;  the  remedies  for  moft 
poifons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  eafily  obtained, 
and  nothing  but  common  prudence  needful  in  the  ap- 
plication of  them. 

it  for  above  two  years,  with  manifcfl  advantage ;  but  being  told 
by  an  eminent  furgeon,  that  the  bark  would  not  cure  a  cancer, 
and  that  the  fores  ought  not  to  be  warned,  me  discontinued  the 
practice,  and  died  in  a  few  weeks.  This  courfe  was  not  expected 
to  cure  the. cancer,  but  to  prolong  the  patient's  life,  which  it 
evidently  did  almoft  to  a  miracle. 

*  As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this 
difeafe,  we  would  have  given  fome  directions  for  the  gathering  and 
preparing  of  thai  plant  ;  but  as  its  different  preparations  are  now 
kept  in  the  fhops,  v^e  think  it  much  fafer  for  people  to  get  them 
there,  with  proper  dire&ions  for  ufing  them. 

The 
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The  vulgar  notion  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by 
fome  counter-poifon,  as  a  fpecific,  has  done  much 
hurt.  People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the 
patient,  unlefs  they  know  the  particular  antidote  to 
that  kind  of  poifon  which  he  has  taken.  Whereas 
the  cure  of  all  poifons  taken  into  the  ftomach,  with- 
out exception,  depends  chiefly  on  difcharging  them  as 
foon  as  poflible. 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure 
are  more  obvious.  Poifon  is  feldom  long  in  the 
ftomach  before  it  occafions  ficknefs,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit.  This  (hews  plainly  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Indeed  common  fenfe  dictates  to  every  one, 
that,  if  any  thing  has  been  taken  into  the  ftomach 
which  endangers  life,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
difcharged.  Were  this  duly  regarded,  the  danger 
■fifing  from  poifons  might  generally  be  avoided. 
The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious,  and  the  means 
are  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 

We  fhall  not  take  up  the  reader's  time  with  a  detail 
of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed  among 
ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard  to  poi- 
fons ;  neither  fhall  we  mention  the  boafted  antidotes, 
which  have  been  recommended  either  for  preventing 
or  obviating  their  effects  ;  but  fhall  content  ourfelves 
with  pointing  out  the  poifons  moft  common  in  this 
country,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  their  dangerous 
confequences. 

Poifons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable, 
or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or  corro- 
five  quality  ;  as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  of  mercury,  &c. 

Thofe  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a 
narcotic  or  ftupefactive  quality ;  as  poppy,  hem- 
lock, henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  night-made, 
&c. 

Poifonous 
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Poifonous  animals  communicate  their  infe&ioti 
either  by  the  bite  or  fling.  This  poifon  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  former,  and  only  produces  its  effe&s 
when  received  into  the  body  by  a  wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS. Arfenic    is  the  mod 

common  of  this  clafs;  and,  as  the  whole  of  them 
are  pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effects  and  method 
of  cure,  what  is  faid  with  refpecl:  to  it  will  be 
applicable  to  every  other  fpecies  of  corrofive 
poifon. 

When  a  perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  per- 
ceives a  burning  heat,  and  a  violent  pricking  pain 
in  his  flomach  and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable 
ihirit,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongue 
and  throat  feel  rough  and  dry ;  and,  if  proper 
s  be  not  foon  adminiltered,  the  patient  is 
feized  with  great  anxiety,  hiccuping,  faintings,  and 
coldneft  of  the  extremities*  To  thefe  fucceed  black 
vomits,  foetid  {tools,  with  a  mortification  of  the 
ilomach  and  intedines,  which  are  the  immediate  fore- 
runners of  death. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms  the 
patient  fhould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and 
falad  oil  till  he  vomits  ;  or  he  may  drink  warm 
water  mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  likewife  proper, 
provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where  no 
oil  is  to  be  had,  frefh  butter  may  be  melted  and 
mixed  with  the  milk  or  water.  Thefe  things  are  to 
be  drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit  continues. 
Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten  Englifh  quarts  before 
the  vomiting  ceafed ;  and  it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  off 
drinking  while  one  particle  of  the  poifon  remains  in 
the  ilomach. 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke 
vomiting,  but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels ;  but 
if  they  fhould  not  make  the  perfon  vomit,    half  a 

drachm 
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drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha 
muft  be  given,  or  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxymel  or 
vinegar  of  fquills  may  be  mixed  with  the  water  which 
he  drinks.  Vomiting  may  likewife  be  excited  by  tick- 
ling the  infide  of  the  throat  with  a  feather.  Should 
thefe  methods  however  fail,  half  a  drachm  of  white 
vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  mud  be 
adminiftered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got  down  to 
the  inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  mufl  be  very 
frequently  thrown  up ;  and  the  patient  muft  drink 
emollient  decoctions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marfh-mal- 
lows,  and  fuch  like.  He  muft  likewife  take  an  infu- 
(ion  of  fenna  and  manna,  a  folution  of  Glauber's  falts, 
or  fome  other  purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
ought,  for  fom«  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are 
of  a  healing  and  cooling  quality  ;  to  abftairi  from  flefh 
and  all  flrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk,  broth, 
gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other  fpoon-meats  of  eafy 
digeftion.  His  drink  mould  be  barley-water,  linfeed 
tea,  or  infufions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous 
vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and 
pain  of  the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  de- 
gree of  giddinefs,  and  often  a  kind  of  ftupidity  or 
folly,  Perfons  who  have  taken  thefe  poifons  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or 
corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal ;  yet  the 
danger  is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  discharged. 
Not  being  of  fuch  a  cauftic  or  corrofive  nature,  they 
are  lefs  apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the  bowels  than  mi- 
neral fubftances :  no  time,  however,  ought  to  be  loft 
in  having  them  difcharged. 

Opium, 
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Opium,   being  frequently  tal  mi  (lake,  me- 

rits particular  at:  It  is  ufed  as  a  medicine  both 

in  a  folid  and   liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly 
goes  by  the  name  of  lau/  It  is  indeed  a  valu- 

able medicine  when  r  quantity  ;  but 

as  an  over-dole  p.  ftrong  poifon,  we  fhall  point 

its  common  t  ther  with  the  method  of 

cure. 

An  over-dofc  of  opium  generally  occafions  great 
drowfinefs,  with  ftupor  and   other  apoplectic  I 
toms.     Sometimes  the  perfon  has  {o  great  an  inch-' 
n  to  deep,  that  it   is  almoit  impoiTible  to  keep 
him  awal  ery  method   mud:  h  r  be  tried 

for  tl  i  be  tolled,  fhaked,  and 

Sharp    I  (afters    fhould  be 

appli<  arms,  i\ik\  ftimulating  medi. 

Jalts  of  hart  (horn,  &c.  held  under  his 
nofe.  It  will  alio  be  proper  to  let  blood.  At  the 
fame  time  every  method  muft  be  taken  to  make 
him  discharge  the  poifon.  Tins  may  be  don 
the  manner  directed  above,  viz.  by  the  ufe  of 
ffrong  vomits,  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water  with 
oil,  c  • 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommends 
acid  medicines  with  lixivia!  falts.  lie  fays,  that  he 
has  often  given  fait  of  wornn  ood  mixed  with  juice  of 
lemon  in  repeated  dofes  with  great  fuccefs. 

If  the  body  ihould  remain  weak  and  languid  after 
the  poifon  has  been  discharged,  nourifhing  diet  and 
cordials  will  be  proper ;  but  when  there  is  reafon  to* 
fear  that  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  inflamed,  the 
greatefl  circumfpection  is  neceffary  both  with  regard 
to  food  and  medicine. 
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ANIMALS. 

We  fhal!  begin  with  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  i 
is  both  the  moft  common  and  dangerous  animal-poi- 
fon  in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contract  this  dif- 
eafe  are,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog-kind, 
viz.  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called  the 
rabies  canrna,  or  dog-madnefs.  Of  the  lad  we  have 
none  in  this  ifland ;  and  k  fo  feldom  happens  that 
any  perfon  is  bit  by  the  firft,  that  they  feared  deferve 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  fuch  a  thing  mould  happen, 
the  method  of  treatment  is  precifely  the  fame  as  for 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

The  fymptcms  of  madnefs  in  a  dog  are  as  follow : 
At  firft  he  looks  dull,  (hews  an  aVerfion  to  food  and 
company  :  he  does  not  bark  as  ufual  but  feems  to 
murmur,  is  peevim,  and  apt  to  bite  ft  rangers  :  his 
ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears 
drowfy  :  afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue, 
and  froth  at  the  mouth,  his  eyes  feeming  heavy  and 
watery  :  he  now,  if  not  confined,  takes  off,  runs 
panting  along  with  a  kind  of  dejected  air,  and  endea- 
vours to  bite  every  one  he  ffceete.  Other  dogs  are 
laid  to  fiy  from  him.  Some  think  this  a  certain  fign 
of  madnefs,  fuppofing  that  they  know  him  by  the 
fmeil ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he  efcapes 
being  killed,  he  ieldom  runs  above  two  or  three 
days,  till  he  dies  exhaufted  with  heat,  hunger,  and 
fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  moft  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot 
feafons  j  and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  (linking 
carrion,  without  having  enough  of  frem- water,  are 
tnoft  liable  to  it. 

When 
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When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a  dog,  the  ftri&. 
eft  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  whether  the  animal  was 
really  mad.  Many  difagreeable  confequences  arife 
from  neglecting  to  afcertain  this  point.  Some  people 
have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  be- 
caufe  they  had  been  bit  by  a  dog  which  they  believed 
to  be  mad ;  but,  as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot, 
it  was  impoilible  to  afcertain  the  fact.  This  fhould 
induce  us,  inftead  of  killing  a  dog  the  moment  he  has 
bit  any  perlon,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  hint 
alive,  at  kail  till  we  can  be  certain  whether  he  be  mad 
or  not. 

Many  circumftances  may  contribute  to  make 
people  imagine  a  dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  mafter, 
runs  about  in  queft  of  him,  is  fet  upon  by  other 
dogs,  and  perhaps  by  men.  The  creature,  thus 
Frightened,  beat,  and  abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls 
out  his  tongue  as  he  runs  along.  Immediately  a 
crowd  is  after  him  ;  while  he,  finding  himfelf  clofely 
purfued,  and  taking  every  one  he  meets  for  an  enemy, 
naturally  attempts  to  bite  him  in  felf-defence.  He 
foons  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it  paries  currently 
that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impoflible  to  prove  the 
contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hiftory  of,  by  far,  the  greater 
part  of  thole  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  numberlels  whimfical  medicines  have 
been  extolled  for  preventing  the  effects  of  their 
bite  ?  This  readily  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of 
infallible  remedies  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  almofl  every  family.  Though 
not  one  in  a  thoufand  has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet 
they  are  all  fupported  by  numberlefs  vouchers. 
No  wonder  that  imaginary  difeafes  mould  be  cured 
by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous 
people  firft  impofe  upon  themfelves,  and  then  de- 
ceive others.     The  fame  medicine  which  was  fup* 

pofed 
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pofed  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  bite,  when  the 
dog  was  not  mad,  is  recommended  to  a  perfon 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a  dog  that 
was  really  mad.  He  takes  it,  trufts  to  it,  and  is 
undone. 

To  thefe  miftakes  we  mud  impute  the  frequent 
ill  fuccefs  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing 
fo  much  to  a  defect  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  ap- 
plications. I  am  perfuaded,  if  proper  medicines 
were  adminiftered  immediately  after  the  bite  is  re- 
ceived, and  continued  for  a  fufficient  length  of 
time,  we  mould  not  lofe  one  in  a  thoufand  of 
thole  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a  mad 

dog.  ... 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a 
wound,  which  never  thelefs  heals  as  foon  as  a  com- 
mon wound  :  but  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  pain- 
ful, and  as  the  pain  fpreads  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  the  perfon  becomes  heavy  and  lift- 
iefs.  His  fleep  is  unquiet  with  frightful  dreams ; 
he  fighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves  folitude.  Thefe 
are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  fir  ft  fymptoms,  of 
that  dreadful  difeafe  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  But  as  we  do  not  propofe  to  treat  fully  of 
the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point  out  the  method  of 
preventing  it,  we  mail  not  take  up  time  in  fhewing  its 
prpgrefs  from  the  firft  invafion  to  its  commonly  fatal 
end. 

•  The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in 
the  body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fata}, 
is  both  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  mull  render  fuch 
perfons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  vecy 
unhappy,  and  can  have  no  good  effects.  If  the  per- 
fon takes  proper  medicines  for  forty  days  after  the 
time  of  his  being  bit,  and  feels  no  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  him  out  of  danger. 
5  The 
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The   medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the 
ts  of  the  bire  of  a  mad    dog,  are  chiefly  Inch 
us   promote    the   different  fecretions,    and  antifpafc 
mod 

Dr.  recommends    a   preventive   medicine, 

which    he  fays  he   never  knew   fail,  though  in  the 

2    of    thirty  he    had  uied  it  a  thuufand 

The  D  prefcription  is  as  follows  : 

"    I  liver-wort,  cleaned, 

dried,  and   ;  >unce ;  of  black  pep- 

per powdered,  a  thefe  wea 

together,  and  divide  the  i  four  dofes  ;  one 

of  which  mi<(i   I  ruing  falling,  for 

four  i  .if  an  Englifh  pint  of 

cow  warm, 

C(  After  thefe  ofes  are  taken,  the   patient 

mild  go  into  the  tth,  or  a  cold  fpring  or  river, 

every  mornin  r  a  month  ;  he  mud  be  dip- 

ped all  over,  but  m  I  ftay  in  (with  his  head  above 
water  a  minute,  if  the  water  be  very 

cold.  After  this  he  mull  go  in  three  times  a- week  for 
a  fortmVht  loni 

M  The  perfon  mud  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  ufe 
the  medicine  *." 

We  ftiall  next  mention  the  famous  Eafl  India 
fpecific,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofed 
of  cinnabar  and  mufk.  It  is  efleemed  a  great  an- 
tifpafmodic  ;  and,  by  many,  extolled  as  an  infal- 
lible remedy  for  preventing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog* 

*  Though  we  give  this  prefcription  on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Mead, 
yet  we  would  riot  ac'-vife  any  perfon,  who  has  reafon  to  beliere 
that  he  has  been  bit  by  a  dog  which  was  really  mad,  to  trull  to 
it  alor.c.  Mead  was  an  able  phyfician,  but  he  feems  to  have  been 
r:o  gre--t  philosopher,  and  \r?.3  fomettoies  the  dupe  of  his  owa 
credulity. 

«  Take 
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cc  Take  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  of  each 
twenty-four  grains,  mufk  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe 
be  made  into  a  fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a  glafs  of 
arrack  or  brandy." 

This  fmgle  dofe  is  laid  to  fecure  the  perfoh  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  muft  be  repeated  ; 
but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  muft 
be  repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  like  wife  reckoned  a  good  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicine  : 

<c  Take  of  Virginian  fnake-roct  in  powder  half 
a  drachm,  gum  afafcetida  twelve  grains,  gum  cam- 
phire  feven  grains ;  make  thefe  into  a  bolus  with  a 
little  fyrup  of  fafFron." 

Camphire  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following 
manner  : 

ct  Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnake-root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one 
drachm  ;  rub  them  together  in  a  mortar,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  ten  doles." 

Mercury    is    likewife  recommended    as    of   great 
efficacy,  both  in  the    prevention   and   cure    of  this 
kind- of  madnefs.     When   ufed  as  a  preventive,  it 
!  will  be  fufneient  to  rub  daily  a  drachm  of  the  oint- 
ment into  the  parts  about  the  wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice,  and 
fhould  be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient's  food  or 
diink. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  medicines  •recommended 
for  preventing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 
We  wrould  not  however  advife  people  to  truff.  to 
any  one  of  them  ;  but  from  a  proper  combination 
of  their  different  powers,  there  is  the  greater!  reafon 
to  hope  for  fuccefs. 

The  great  error  in  •  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines 
lies  in  not  taking  them  for  a  fufneient  length  of 
time.  They  arc  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  me- 
dicines  intended    to    produce    any   change    in    the 

I  i  body. 
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body.  To  this,  and  not  to  the  ittfufficiency  of  the 
medicines,  we  mult  impute  their  irequent  want  of 
fuccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine 
confifts  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a  poifon 
ihould  be  expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four 
dofes  of  any  medicine,  however  powerful,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  neceflary, 
though  the  medicine  were  more  powerful  than  that 
which  the  Doctor  prefcribes. 

The  EafUIndia  fpecihe  is  dill  more  exceptionable 
on  this  account. 

As  thefe  and  mod  other  medicines,  taken  fmgly, 
have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  ihall  recom- 
mend the  following  couiie  : 

If  a  perfon  is  bit  in  a  fiefhy  part,  where  there  is  no 
hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood  vefTel,  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if  this 
be  not  done  foon  after  the  bite  has  been  received,  it 
will  be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  drefTed  with  fait  and  water,  or 
a  pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and   after". 
dreffed  twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon  mixed 
red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

The  patient  mould  begin  to  r.fe  either  Dr.  Mead's 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above. 
If  he  takes  Mead's  medicine,  he  may-ufe  it  as  the 
Doctor  directs  for  four  days  fucceflively.  Let  him 
then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat 
the  fame  number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  muft  rub  into  the  parts 
about  the  wound,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercurial 
ointment.  This  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days 
at  lead. 

When  this   courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a  purge 

or   two,  and   wait   a  few  days  till  the  effect  of  the 

mercury  be  gone  off.     He  muft  then  begin  to  ufe 

the  cold  bath,  into  which  he   may  go  every  morn- 

2  ing 
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ing  for  five  or  fix  weeks.  If  he  mould  feel  cold  and 
chilly  for  a  lono  time  after  coming  out  of  the  cold 
bath,  it  will  he  better  to  ufe  a  tepid  one,  or  to  have 
the  water  a  little  .d. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to 
leave  off  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either 
one  of  the  bolufes  of  fnake-root,  afafoetida,  and 
camphiv;  ;  or  one  of  the  powders  cf  nitre,  camphire* 
and    fnake-]  ice    a-day;     Thefe   may  be   ufed 

during  the  time  he  is  bath: 

During  the  ufe  of  ih^  mercurial  ointment,  the 
patient  mud  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing 
cold. 

"  A  proper  regimen  mud  be  obferved  throughout 
the  whole  courfe.  The  patient  mould  abftain  from 
flefh,  and  all  falted  and  high-feafoned  provifions. 
He  mud  avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live  moftly  upon 
a  light  and  rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  mould  be 
kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible,  and  all  ex- 
ceffive  heat  and  violent  paffions  avoided  with  the 
utmofl  care. 

I  have  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine,  with 
proper  regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia, 
and  cannot  help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of 
fuccefs  mud  generally  be  owing  either  to  the  appli- 
cation of  improper  medicines,  or  not  ufing  proper 
ones  for  a  Sufficient  length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that 
promifes  a  fudden  or  miraculous  cure.     By  trufting 
to  thefe  they  often   lofe  their  lives,  when  a  regular 
courfe  of  medicine  would  have  rendered  them  abso- 
lutely fafe.     This   holds  remarkably  in   the  prefent 
I  cafe.     Numbers  of  people,    for  example,  believe  if 
!  they  or  their  cattle  are  one*  dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is 
!  fufficient  ;  as  if  the  fait  water  were  a  charm  againft 
i  the  effects  of  the  bite.     This,  and  fuch  like  whims, 
I  have  proved  fatal  to  man  v. 

lis  It 
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i,  as  foon  as  they  were  feized  witl 

the  di  ate,  to  bleed  them  to  death,  or 

to  fuffocate  them  n   matrafles  or  featherbed?,- 

&c.     This    conduct   certainly    d      -      i   the  ievereff1 

punifhment  !     We  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human 

nature,  it  will  never  again  be  heard  of. 

I  have  never  had   an  opportunity  of  treating  this 
difeafe,  and  therefore  can  lay  nothing  of  it  froi 
own  experier.ee  ;  but  the  learned  Dr.  Ti fib t  fays,  it 
may  be  c  the  fo! lowing  manner  : 

i.  The  patient  muft  be  bled  to  a  confukrable 
quantity  ;  and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or 
thrice,  or  even  a  fourth  time,  if  circumftances  re- 
quire it. 

2.  The  patient  mould  be  put,  if  pofliblc,  into  a 
warm  bath  ;  and  this  mould- be  ufed  twice  a-clay. 

3.  He  mould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clyfters. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it, 
mould  be  rubbed  with  <;  :urial  ointment  twice 
a-day. 

c.  The 
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5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound 
mould  be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an 
oily  flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours  a  dofe  of  Cob's  powder 
fhould  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  the  infufion  of  lime* 
tree  and  elder  flowers.  This  powder  is  made  by 
rubbing  together  in  a  mortar,  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
of  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  each  twenty-four 
grains;  of  mufk,  fixteen  grains  *. 

7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  nigh', 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning  if  the  patient 
is  not  eafy,  waihing  it  clown  with  the  infufion  1 
rioned  above:  Take  one  drachm  of  Virginian  fnake- 
fcot  in  powder  ;  of  camphire  and  afafcetida,  ten 
grains  each;  of  opium,  one  grain;  and  with  a  Ef- 
ficient quantity  of  conferve,  or  rob  of  elder ;  make 
a  bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a  great  nauuca  at  the  ftomach, 
with  a  bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for 
a  vomit. 

9.  The  patient's  food,  if  he  takes  any,  mufl  be 
light ;  as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or 
mealy  vegetables,  &c. 

10.  If  the  patient  fhould  long  continue  weak,  and 
fubjecf  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a  drachm  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  thrice  a-day. 

The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  (hall  men- 
tion is  the  VIPER.  The  gfeafe  of  this  animal 
rubbed  into  the  wound  is  iaid  to  cure  the  bite. 
Though  that   is  all  the  viper-catchers  generally   do 


*  The  Ormfkirk  medicine,  as  it  is  called,  feems  to  me  to  con- 
fid  chiefly  of  cinnabar.  Though  it  is  laid  to  be  infallible,  as  a 
preventive  ;  yet  I  would  not  advife  any  one  to  tmft  to  it  alone. 
Indeed  it  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  a  manner  which  gives  it  more 
the  appearance  of  a  charm  than  of  a  medicine.  Surely  if  a  me- 
dicine is  to  produce  any  change  in  the  body,  it  mult  be  taken  for 
forne  confiderablc  time,  and  in  fufficient  quantity. 

I  i  3  when 
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a  vomit.     Thia   courfe   will    be   fufficient    to    cure 
the   bite  of  any   of  the   poifon  f  this 

country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infects,  as  the  bee,  the 
wafp,  the  hornet,  Sec.  their  (lings  are  feldom  at- 
tended with  danger,  unlefs  when  a  ptrfon  happens 
to  be  flung  by  a  great  number  of  them  at  the  fame 
time;  in  which  cafe  fomething  mould  be  done  to 
abate  the  inflammation  and  iwelling.  Some,  for 
this  purpofe,  apply  honey,  others  lay  pounded 
pa:fhy  to  the  part.  A  mixtire  of  vinegar  and 
Venice  treacle  is  likewife  recommended ;  but  I 
have  always  found  rubbing  the  part  with  warm  fa- 
lad-oil  fuccced  very  well.  Indeed,  when  the  flings 
are  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  patient's  lire, 
which  is  fometiznes  the  cafe,  he  mud  not  only  have 
oily  poultices  applied   to  the  part,  but  mould   like- 

*  The  practice  pf  fucking  out  poifor.s  is  very  ancient  ;  and  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cam.  t  be 
cut  out,  this  is  the  moil  likely  way  for  extracting  the  poifon. 
There  can  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poifon 
jk>es  no  harm  uniefs  ic  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a  wound.  The 
ptrfon  who  fucks  the  wound  ought  however  to  wafli  his  mouth 
frequently  with  falad-oil,  which  will  fec;:re  him  from  even  the 
lealt  inconveniency.  The  Pfylli  in  Africa,  and  the  Marfi  in 
Italy,  were  famed  for  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals  by 
lucking  the  wound  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  North 
America  pra&ife  the  fame  at  this  day, 

wife 
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wife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  medicines,  as 
nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  mould  drink  plenti- 
fully of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  illand  to  have  very  few 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by 
no  means  of  the  mod  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  effects  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this 
country,  are  really  other  difeafes,  and  proceed  from 
quite  different  caufes. 

We  cannot  however  make  the  fame  obfervation 
with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe  abound 
every  where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant 
and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  care- 
leffnefs.  Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned 
■gainft  eating  any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries, 
which  they  do  not  know ;  and  all  poifonous  plants  to 
which  they  can  have  accefs,  ought,  as  far  as  poflible, 
to  be  deftroyed.  '  This  would  not  be  fo  difficult  a 
talk  as  fome  people  imagine. 

Poifonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  and 
they  ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places ;  but, 
as  they  prove  often  deftructive  to  cattle,  they  mould 
be  rooted  out  of  ail  pafture-grounds.  They  ought 
ikewife,  for  the  fafety  of  the  human  fpecies,  to  be 
Beftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and 
villages  ;  which,  by  the  bye,  are  the  places  where 
they  moil  commonly  abound.  I  have  Seen  the  poi- 
fonous hemlock,  henbane,  wolfsbane,  and  deadly 
night-fhade,  all  growing  within  the  environs  of  ^ 
fmall  town,  where,  though  feveral  perfons,  within 
the  memory  of  thofe  living  in  it,  had  loft  their 
Jives  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  plants,  yet  no  method, 
that  I 'could  hear  of,  had  ever  been  taken  to  root 
them  out-,  though  this  might  be  done  at  a  very 
trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a  year  paffes  but  we  have  accounts  of 
feveral  perfons   poifoned   by  eating    hemlock   roots 

I  i  4  inftead 
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inftead  of  parfnips,  or  fomc  kinds  of  fungus  which 
they  had  gathered  for  mufhrooms.  Thefe  examples 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  with  refpect  to 
the  former,  and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe, 
Mufhrooms  may  be  a  delicate  dim,  hut  they  are  a 
dangerous  one,    as   they  are   general!  red   by 

perfons  who  do  not  know  one  kind  of  fungus  frorn 
another,  and  take  every  thing  for  a  mulhroom  which 
has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and 
animals  or  a  poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in 
foreign    countries  ;    but,    as    our    ol  ns    are 

chiefly  intc  r  this  ifland,  we  (hail    pais   thefe 

over.  It  may  not  however  be  anvil's  to  obfe: 
for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to 
America,  that  an  effectual  remedy  is  now  hud  to  be 
found  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle-fnake. — The  pre, 
fcripcion  is  as  follows :  Take  of  the  roots  of  plan- 
tain and  horehound,  in  fummer,  roots  and  branches 
together,  a  fufficient  quantity  ;  bruife  them  in  a 
mortar,'  and  iq ueeze  out  the  juice,  of  which  give, 
as  focn  as  pofhbie,  one  large  fpoonful ;  if  the  pa» 
tient  be  fwelled,  you  muft  force  it  down  his  throat. 
This  generally  will  cure ;  but,  if  he  finds  no  relief 
in  an  hour   after,  you   may  give  another  fpoonful, 

.ich  never  fails. — If  the  roots  are  dried,  they  mull: 
be  moiftened  with  a  little  water.'  To  the  wound 
may  be  applied  a  leaf  of  good  tobacco  moiftened 
with  rum. 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes, 
who  fays  it  was  the  invention  of  a  negro  ;  for  the 
difcovery  of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchafed, 
and  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum  fettled  upon  him 
during  life,  by  the  General  Aifembly  of  Caro- 
lina. 

It  is  poflible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  reme- 
dies for  every  kind  of  poifoii  \  but  as  we  have  very 

little 
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little  faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pre- 
tended to  be  difcovered,  we  fhall  beg  leave  again 
to  recommend  the  mod  ftricl:  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing rules,  viz.  That  when  any  poifonous  fub- 
flance  has  been  taken  into  the  flomach,  it  ought,  as 
foon  as  poflible,  to  be  difcharged  by  vomits,  clyf- 
ters,  and  purges ;  and,  when  poifon  has  been  re- 
ceived into  the  body  by  a  wound ,  that  it  be  expelled 
by  medicines  which  promote  the  different  fecretions, 
efpeciaily  thofe  of  fweat,  urine,  and  infenhble  per- 
fciration  ;  to  which  may  be  joined  antifpafmodics, 
or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off  tenfion  and  irritation  ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  opi'um,  mufk,  camphire,  and 
afafcetida. 


CHAP.     XLVII. 

OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

IN  the  firft  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  was  omitted.  The  reafons  however  which 
at  that  time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have  upon 
more  mature  confideration  vanifhed.  Bad  confe* 
quences,  no  doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  per- 
sons tampering  with  medicine  in  this  diibrder  ;  but 
the  danger  from  that  quarter  feems  to  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  great  and  folid  advantages,  which 
mud  arife  to  the  patient  from  an  early  knowledge 
of  his  cafe,  and  an  attention  to  a  plan  of  regimen, 
which,  if  it  does  not  cure  the  difeafe,  will  be  fure 
to  render  it  more  mild,  and  lefs  hurtful  to  the  con- 
litution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  per- 
fons  who  contract  this  difeafe,  that  it  lies  under  a 
fort   of  difgrace.      This   renders  difguife   neceflary, 

and 
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the  patient  either  conceal  his  diforder 
t,  or  apply  to  thofe  who  promife  a  fudden 
and  fecret  cure;  but  who  in  fact  only  remove  the 
ivmptoms  for  a  time,  while  they  fix  the  difeafe  cl 
in  the  habir.  By  this  means  a  flight  infection, 
which  might  have  afily  removed,  is  often  con- 

verted  into   an   obftiuate,  and   fometimes   incurable 
:!y. 

Another  unfavourable  circumflance  attending  this 
difeafe  is,  that  it  affumes  a  variety  of  different 
ihapes,  and  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an 
affemblage  of  difeafes,  than  a  fingle  one.  No  two 
difeafes  can  require  a  more  different  method  of 
treatment  than  this  does  in  its  different  ft  ages. 
Hence  the  folly  and  danger  cf  trufting  to  any  par- 
ticular noilrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such  noftrums 
are  however  generally  adniiniftcred  in  the  lame  man- 
ner to  all  who  apply  for  them,  without  the  lead 
regard  to  the  ftate  of  the  clifeafe,  the  conftitution 
of  the  patient,  the  degre«  of  infection,  and  a  thou- 
fand  other  circumilances  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance. 

Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit 
of  unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated 
to  the  innocent  as  weil  as  the  guilfy.  Infants,' 
nurfes,  midwives,  and  married  women  whofe  huf- 
bands  lead  ditfolute  lives,  are  often  affected  with 
it,  and  frequently  lofe  their  lives  by  not  being 
aware  of  their  danger  in  due  time.  The  unhappy 
condition  of  fuch  perfons  will  certainly  plead  our 
excufe,  if  any  excuie  be  neceffary,  for  endeavour- 
ing to  point  out  the  fymptoms  and  cure  of  this  too 
common  difeafe. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  fymptoms,  how- 
ever, and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely  through  its 
various  ftages,  would  require  a  much  larger  fpace 
than  fails  to  this  part  of  the  book  ;  I  mail  there- 
fore   confine    my   obfervations    chiefly   to    circum* 

{lances 
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ftanc.es  of  importance,  omitting  Such  as  are  either 
trifling,  or  which  occur  but  Seldom.  I  (hall  like- 
Wife  pafs  over  the  hi  (lory  of  the  difeafe,  with  the 
different  methods  of  treatment  which  it  has  under- 
gone fmce  it  was  firft  introduced  into  Europe,  and 
many  other  circumftances  of  a  fimilar  nature  ;  all 
of  which,  though  they  might  tend  to  amufe  the 
reader,  yet  could  afford  him  little  or  no  ufeful 
knowledge. 


OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHOEA. 

The  virulent  Gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  infectious  matter  from  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration in  either  fex.  It  generally  makes  its  ap- 
pearance within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infection 
has  been  received  j  fometimes  indeed  it  appears  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  at  other  times  not  before  the 
end  of  four  or  five  weeks.  Previous  to  the  dis- 
charge the  patient  feels  an  itching,  with  a  Small 
degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  Afterwards  a  thin 
glary  matter  begins  to  diftil  from  the  urinary  paffage, 
which  (fains  the  linen,  and  occafions  a  fmall  degree 
of  titiliation,  particularly  at  the  time  of  making 
water  ;  this  gradually  increaiing,  arifes  at  length  to 
a  degree  of  heat  and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  per- 
ceived about  the  extremity  of  the  urinary  paffage, 
where  a  flight  degree  of  rednefs  and  inflammation 
likewife  begin  to  appear. 

As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of 
urine,  and  running,  increafe,  while  frefh  Symp-. 
toms  daily  enfue.  In  men,  the  erections  become 
painful  and  involuntary,  and  are  more  frequent 
and  lading  than  when  natural.  This  Symptom  is 
moft  troublefome  when  the  patient  is  warm  in 
bed.  The  pain  which  was  at  firft  only  perceived 
towards  the   extremity,   now    begins    to    reach  all 

up 
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up  the   urii  moft    intenfe  juft 

after  the  patient  i     king  water.     The  run- 

ning gradually    re  from  the   colour    of  ft 

grou  rid  at  length  puts  on  the  appear- 

ance ol  rnuc 

en  the  diforder  has  d  at  its   height,  all 

the  fymptoms  re  intenfe;   the  heat   of  urine 

is  lb  great,  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  wa- 
ter ;  and  though  he  feels  a  conftant  inclination  this 
1 1  it  is  rendered  with  the    greareft    difficulty, 
en  only  by  :   the  involuntary  ereaiens 

w  become  extrc;  tinful  and  frequent;  there 

is  alfo  a  pain,  heat,  and  fenfe  of  fulneis  about  the 
feat,  and  the  running  is   plentiful   and  lharp,    of  a 
I   fometimes  of  a    bloody   co- 
lour. 

a  proper  treatment  the  violence  of  the  f^mp- 
ton.  illy  abates ;  the  heat  of  the  urine  goes  oif ; 

the  involuntary  and  painful  erections,  and  the  heat 
and  pain  about  the  feat,  become  eafier  ;  the  running 
alfo  gradually  decreafes,  grows  whiter  and  thicker, 
till  at  lad  it  entirely  difappears. 

By  attending  to  thefe  fymptoms  the  gonorrhoea 
may  be  generally  diilinguiflied  from  any  other  dif- 
eafe.  There  are  however  ibme  few  diforders  for 
which  it  may  be  miftaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kid- 
nies  or  bladder,  the  fiuor  albus  or  whites  in  women, 
&c.  But  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  matter  comes 
away  only  with  the  urine,  or  when  the  fphincler  of 
the  bladder  is  open  ;  whereas  in  a  gonorrhoea  the 
difcharge  is  conftant.  The  latter  is  more  difficult 
to  diitinguifh,  and  muff  be  known  chiefly  from 
its  efrecls,  as  pain,  communicating  the  infection, 
&c. 

REGIMEN. When  a  perfon    has   reafon   to. 

fufpeft  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infection,  he 
ought  moll  flncHy  to  obferve  a  cooling  regimen* 
to  avoid  every  thing  of  a  heating  nature,  as  wines, 

fpirituous 
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fpirituous  liquors,  rich  fauces,  fpices,  falted,  high- 
feafoned  and  fmoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  as  alfo 
all  aromatic  and  ftimulating'  vegetables,  as  onions, 
garlic,  fhallot,  nutmeg,  muftard,  cinnamon,  mace, 
ginger,  and  fuch-like.  .  His  food  ought  chiefly  to 
corifift  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths,  light 
puddings,  panado,  gruels,  &c.  His  drink  may 
be  barley-water,  milk  and  water,  decoctions  of 
marfh-mallows  and  liquorice,  linfeed-tea,  or  clear 
whey.  Of  thefe  he  ought  to  drink  plentifully. 
Violent  exercife  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  riding  on 
horfeback,  and  venereal  pleafures,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. The  patient  mud  beware  of  cold,  and  when 
the  inflammation  is  violent,  he  ought  to  keep  his 
bed. 

MEDICINE. A  virulent   gonorrhoea    cannot 

always  be  cured  fpeedily  and  effectually  at  the  fame 
time.  The  patient  ought  therefore  not  to  expect, 
nor  the  phyfician  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  fomelimes  for 
five  or  fix,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very 
proper. 

Sometimes  indeed  a  flight  infection  may  be  car- 
ried off  in  a  few  days,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm 
iniik  and  water,  and  injecting  frequently  up  the 
urethra  a  little  fweet  oil  or  linfeed-tea  about  the 
warmth  of  new  milk.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed  in 
carrying  off  the  infection,  they  will  at  leaft  have  a 
tendency  to  leffen  its  virulence.  . 

To  effect  a  cure,  however,  aftringent  injections 
will  generally  be  found  neceiTary.  Thefe  may  be 
various  ways  prepared,  but  I  think  thofe  made 
with  the  white  vitriol  are  both  mod  fafe  and  effica- 
cious. They  can  be  made  ftronger  or  weaker  as 
circumftances  may  require ;  but  it  is  be  ft  to  begin 
with  the  more  gentle,  and  increafe  their  power  if 
neceffary.  I  generally  order  a  drachm  of  whi.:e 
vitriol  to  be  difiblved   in   eight   or   nine  ounces    of 

common 
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common  or  rofe  water,  and  an  ordinary  fyringe  full 
of  it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If 
this  quantity  docs  not  perform  a  cure,  it  may  be  re- 
peated, and  the  dole  increafed  *. 

Whether  injections  be  ufed  or  not,  cooling  pui 
are  always   proper  in   the  rhoea.     They  ought 

not  however  to  be  of  the  ftrong  or  draiiic  hind. 
Whaterer  raifes  a  I  commotion  in  the  body 

reafes  the  danger,  and   tends  to  drive   the  dife 

it.  Procuring  two  or  three  ltools 
every  fecond  or  third  day  for  the  fir  ft  fortnight, 
and  the  fame  number  every  fourth  or  fifth  day 
the  fecond,  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  re- 
move the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to  diminilh  the 
running,  and  to  change  its  colour  and  confidence* 
It  gradually  becomes  more  white  and  ropy  as  the 
virulence  abates    . 

When 

*  Although  it  is  now  very  common  to  cure  the  gonorrhea  by 
aftringent  injections,  there  arc  ft  ill  ninny  practitioners  who  do 
not  approve  tlirs  mode  of  p;  act  ice.  I  can,  however,  from  it, 
experience,  aflert,  that  it  is  both  the  moft  eafy,  elegant,  and  effi- 
cacious method  of  cure- ;  and  that  any  bad  confluences  arifing 
from  it  mult  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  mifconduct  of  the  prac- 
titioner himfelf,  and  not  to  the  remedy.  for  example, 
ufc  ftrong  preparations  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  dangerous  when 
applied  to  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  body  ;  others  ufc  efcharo- 
tics,  which  inflame  and  injure  the  parts.  I  have  known  a  go- 
norrhoea actually  cured  by  an  injection  mace  of  green-tea,  and 
would  id  ways  recommend  gentle  methods  where  they  will  fuc- 
geed. 

j-   If  the  patient  can  fwallow  a  folutii  !  and  manna,  he 

may  take  fix  drachm?,  or,  if  his  conilitution  requires  it,  an  ounce 
of  the  former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  Thcfe  may  be 
difiblved  in  an  Englifii  pint  of  bulling  water,  whey,  or  thin  water- 
gruel,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

If  an  infulion  of  fenna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  cf  the  latter,  may  be  in- 
fufed  all  night  in  an  Engliih  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  in- 
fulion may  be  (trained  next  morning,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Gl 
ber's  falts  diflblved  in  it.  A  tea-cupful  of  this  infulion  may  be 
taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

Should 
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When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high, 
bleeding  is  always  neceilary  at  the  beginning.  This 
operation,  as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  rauft 
be  repeated  according  to  the  flrength  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 
are  likcwife  proper  in  this  ftage  of  the  diforder. 
For  this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounce."? 
of  gum-arabic,  pounded  together,  may  be  divided 
into  twenty -four  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken 
frequently  in  a  cup  of  the  patient's  drink.'  If  thefe 
fhould  make  him  pais  his  urine  fo  often  as  to  be- 
come troublefome  to  him,  he  may  cither  take  them 
lefs  frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre  altogether, 
and  take  equal  parts  of  gum-arabic  and  cream  of 
tartar.  Thefe  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a 
tea-fpoonful  taken  in  a  cup  of  the  patient's  drink 
four  or  five  times  a-day.  I  have  generally  found 
this  anfwer  extremely  well  both  as  a  diuretic,  and  for 
keeping  the  body  gently  open.  • 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high, 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper 
frequently  to  throw  up  an  emollient  clvfler,  which, 
behdes  the  benefit  of  procuring  flools,  will  ferve  as 
a  fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  electuary,  the  following  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  electuary  four 
ounces,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drachms, 
rhubarb  one  drachm,  and  as  much  of  the  fymp  of  pale  rofes  as 
will  fcrve  to  make  up  the  whole  into  a  feft  electuary.  Two  or 
three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  taken  over-night,  and  about 
the  fame  quantity  next  morning,  every  day  that  the  patient. 
chcofes  to  take  a  purge. 

\  he  dofes  of  the  above   medicines   may  be    increafed   or  dimi? 
aided  according  as  the   patient   finds  it  neceiTary.      We  have  or- 
dered the  falts  to  be   dififolved  in   a  lar 
caufe  it  renders  their  operation  more  mild. 

Soft 
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Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be 
|  lied  to  the  parts,  are  of  great  fervice.  They 
may  be  made  of  the  flour  of  linfeed,  or  of  v.h 
bread  and  miik,  foftened  with  frefh  butter  or  fweet 
oil.  When  poultices  cannot  be  conveniently  ufed, 
cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  tiled 

with  warm,  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied.  I 
have  often  known  the  molt  excruciating  pains, 
during  the  inflammatory  (tare  of  the  gonorrhoea, 
relieved  bv  one  or  other  of  thefe  application 

Few    things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflamm; 
in  the  fpermatic  vefiek,  than  a  proper  trufs  for  the 
fcrotum.     It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport 
the   tuticles,    and    mould   be    worn   from    the    fir  ft 
appearance   of  the   difeafe    till  it    has    ceafed    foi 

The  above  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the 
gonorrhoea  fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in 
doubt  whether  he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafe. 
This,  however,  is  too  favourable  a  turn  to  be 
often  expected?  It  more  frequently  happens,  that 
we  are  able  only  to  procure  an  abatement  or  remif* 
fion  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  fo  far  as  to 
make  it  fafe  to  have  recourfe  to  the  great  antidote 
mercury* 

Many  people,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a  gonor- 
rhoea, fly  to  the  ufe  of  mercury.  This  is  a  bad 
plan.  Mercury  is  often  not  at  ail  necefTary  in  a 
gonorrhoea  ;  and  when  taken  too  early,  it  does  mif- 
tfiief.  It  may  be  neceiiary  to  complete  the  cure, 
but  can  never  be  proper  at  the  commencement  of 
it. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the 
other  things  recommended  as  above,  have  eafed  the 
pain,  foftened  the  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine, 
and  rendered  the  involuntary  erections  lefs  frequent, 
the  patient  siay  begin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form 
that  is  U  aft  difagreeabls  to  him. 

*  If 
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If  he  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  at 
fright  and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a  fufficient  dole 
at  fir  ft:.  Should  they  affect  the  mouth  too  much, 
the  dofe  mud  be  leffened ;  if  not  at  all,  it  may  be 
gradually  increafed  to  five  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  If 
talomel  be  thought  preferable,  two  or  three  grains  of 
it,  formed  into  a  bolus  with  a  little  of  the  conferve 
of  hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  dofe 
gradually  increafed  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  One  of 
"the  moft  common  preparations  of  mercury  now  in 
life  is  the  corrofive  fublimate.  This  may  be  taken 
in  the  manner  afterwards  recommended  under  the 
confirmed  lues  or  pox.  I  have  always  found  it  one 
of  the  mod  fafe  and  efficacious  medicines  when  pro- 
perly ufed. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every 
day  or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear  them.  They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  raife  a  falivation,  unlefs  in  a  very 
flight  degree.  The  difeafe  may  be  more  fafely,  and 
as  certainly,  cured  without  a  falivation  as  with  it. 
When  the  mercury  runs  off  by  the  mouth,  it  is  not 
fo  fuccefsful  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe,  as  when  it 
feontinues  longer  in  the  body,  *and  is  difcharged 
gradually* 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the 
night  by  the  mercury,  he  muff  take  an  infufion  of 
fenna,  or  fome  other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of 
Vater-gruel,  to  prevent  bloody-ftools,  which  are  very 
apt  to  happen  fhould  the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the 
mercury  has  not  been  duly  prepared.  When  the 
bowels  are  weak  and  the  mercury  is  apt  to  gripe  or 
purge,  thefe  difagreeable  confequences  may  be  pre- 
vented by  taking,  with  the  above  pills  or  bolus,  half 
a  drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  diafcordium,  or  of  the 
Japonic  confection. 

To  prevent  the  difagreeable  circumftance  of  the 
mercury's  affecting  the  rnouth  too  much,  or  bring* 

K  k  ing 
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ing  on  a  falivation,  it  may  be  combined  with  purga- 
tives. With  this  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has 
been  contrived,  the  ufual  dole  of  which  is  half  a 
drachm,  or  three  pills,  night  and  morning,  to  be 
repeated  every  other  day  ;  but  the  fafer  way  is  for  the 
patient  to  begin  with  two,  or  even  with  one  pill,  gra- 
dually increasing  the  dofe. 

To  fuch  perlbns  as  can  neither  fwallow  a  bolus 
nor  a  pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a  liquid  form, 
as  it  can  be  fufpended  even  in  a  watery  vehicle,  by 
means  of  gum-arabic  ;  which  not  only  ferves  this  pur- 
pofe,  but  likewife  prevents  the  mercury  from  affect- 
ing the  mouth,  and  renders  it  in  many  refpects  a  bet- 
ter medicine 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thofe  who  cannot 
be  brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife 
for  perfons  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it, 
that  an  external  application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally 
well,  and  in  fome  refpects  better.  It  mufl  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any 
length  of  time,  greatly  weakens  and  diforders  the 
bowels;  for  which  reafon,  when  a  plentiful  ufe  of 
it  becomes  necelfary,  we  would  prefer  rubbing  to 
the  mercurial  pills.  The  common  mercurial  or 
blue  ointment  will  anfwer  very  well.  Of  that 
which  is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quanti- 
ties of  hogVlard  and  quickfilver,  about  a  drachm 
may  be  ufed  at  a  time.  The  beft  time  for  rub- 
bing it  on  is  at  night,  and  the  mofl   proper  place 

*  Take  quickfilver  one  drachm,  gum-arabic  reduced  to  a 
mucilage  two  drachms ;  let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  the 
mucilage,  in  a  marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury  en- 
tirely disappear ;  afterwards  add  gradually,  dill  continuing  the 
trituration,  half  an  ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces 
of  fimple  cinnamon  water.  Two  table  fpoonfuls  of  this  folu- 
tion  may  be  taken  night  and  morning.  Some  reckon  this  the 
beft  form  in  which  quickfilver  can  be  exhibited  for  the  cure  of  a 
ronorrhcea. 

the 
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the  inner  fide  of  the  thighs.  The  patient  fhould 
ftand  before  the  fire  when  he  rubs,  and  fhould  wear 
flannel  drawers  next  his  fkia  at  the  time  he  is  ufing  the 
ointment.  If  ointment  of  a  weaker  or  ftronger  kind 
be  ufed,  the  quantity  muft  be  increafed  or  diminifhed 
in  proportion. 

If,  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat 
and  feverifhnefs,  fhould  return,  or  if  the  mouth 
fhould  grow  fore,  the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath 
become  offenfive,  a  dole  or  two  of  Glauber's  falts, 
or  fome  other  cooling  purge,  may  be  taken,  and 
the  rubbing  intermitted  for  a  few  days.  As  foon, 
however,  as  the  figns  of  fpitting  are  gone  off,  if  the 
virulency  be  not  quite  corrected,  the  ointment  mud 
be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  at  longer 
intervals  than  before.  Whatever  way  mercury  is  ad- 
ininiftered,  its  ufe  may  be  perfifted  in  as  long  as  any 
virulency  is  fufpetted  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond  flage 
of  the  diforder,  though  fo  ftrict  a  regimen  is  not  ne- 
cefTary  as  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory  ftate,  yet  intem- 
perance of  every  kind  mufl  be  avoided.  The  food 
muft  be  light,  plain,  and  of  eafy  digeftion ;  and  the 
greatefl  indulgence  that  may  be  allowed  with  refpect.  to 
drink  is,  a  little  wine  diluted  with  a  fuflkient  quantity 
of  water-  Spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  in 
«very  fhape.  I  have  often  known  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms  renewed  and  heightened,  the  running  in- 
creafed, and  the  cure  rendered  extremely  difficult 
and  tedious,  by  one  fit  of  exceflive  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the 
heat  of  urine,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts ; 
when  the  quantity  of  running  is  confiderably  lelT- 
ened,  without  any  pain  or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or 
tefticle  fupervening;  when  the  patient  is  free  from 
involuntary  erections  5    and  laftly,   when  the    run- 
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ning  becomes  pale,  whitifh,  thick,  void  of  i$ 
fmell,  and  tenaceous  cr  rcpy ;  when  all  or  moft  of 
thefe  fymptoms  appear,  the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived 
at  its  lad  itage,  and  we  may  gradually  proceed  to 
treat  it  as  a  giect  with  afhingent  and  agglutinating 
medicines. 


OF  GLEETS. 

A  gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly 
treated,  often  ends  in  a  gleet,  which  may  either  pro* 
ceed  from  a  relaxation,  or  from  fome  remains  of  the 
difeafe.  It  is  however  of  t!ie  tneated  importance  irj 
the  cure  of  the  gleet,  to  know  from  which  of  thefe 
caufes  it  proceeds.  When  the  difcharge  proves  very 
obdinate,  and  receives  little  or  no  check  from  aflring* 
ent  remedies,  there  is  ground  to  fufpect  that  it  is  ow- 
ing to  the  latter  ;  but  it.  the  drain  is  inconitant,  and 
is  chiefly  obiervable  when  the  patient  is  flimulated  by 
lafcivious  ideas,  or  upon  {training  to  go  to  (tool,  we 
may  reafonably  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
former. 

In  the  cure  of  a  gleet  proceeding  from  relaxa- 
tion, the  principal  dciign  is  to  brace,  and  reftore 
a  proper  degree  of  tenfion  to  the  debilitated  and 
relaxed  veflels.  For  tl>is  purpofe,  befides  the  me- 
dicines recommended  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient 
may  have  recourfe  to  ftronger  and  more  power- 
ful aftringents,  as   the  Peruvian  bark  *,    alum,  vi- 

*  The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  aftringetts, 
and  prepared  in  the  following  manner; 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  bruifed  fix  drachms,  of  frefh  gaWj 
bruifed  two  drachms;  boil  them  in  a  pound  and  a  half  of  water 
to  a  pound:  to  the  (trained  liquor  add  "three  ounces  cf  the  fimple 
tincture  of  the  bark.  A  f mall  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  taken  threo 
times  a-day,  adding  to  each  cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the 
acid  elixir  of  vitriol. 

triol, 
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triol,  galls,  tormentil,  biftort,  balauftincs,  tin&ure 
of  gum  kino,  &c.  The  injections  mav  be  rendered 
more  aftringent  by  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of 
alum,  or  increafmg  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the 
parts  are  able  to  bear  it. 

The  laft  remedy  which  we  mall  mention  in  this 
cafe  is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  per- 
haps a  more  powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs 
©f  medicine.  It  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this 
fpecies  of  gleet,  unlefs  there  be  fomething  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient  which  renders  the  uie  of 
it  unfafe.  The  chief  objections  to  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath  are  a  full  habit,  and  an  unfound  ftate 
of  the  vifcera.  The  danger  from  the  former  may 
always  be  leffened,  if  not  removed,  by  purging 
and  bleeding  •,  but  the  latter  is  an  infurmountable 
obftacle,  as  the  preffure  of  the  water,  and  the  fud- 
<den  contraction  of  the  external  veiTels,  by  throw- 
ing the  blood  with  too  much  force  upon  the  inter- 
nal parts,  are  apt  to  occafion  ruptures  of  the  veilels, 
or  a  flux  of  humours  upon  the  di leafed  organs. 
But  where  no  objection  of  this  kind  prevails,  the 
patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head  in  water  every 
morning  fading,  for  three  or  four  weeks  together. 
He  mould  not  however  (lay  long  in  the  water,  and 
mould  take  care  to  have  hisUMn  dried  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as 
was  mentioned  in  the  laft  ft  age  of  the  gonorrhoea: 
the  diet  mud  be  drying  and  aftringent,  and  the 
drink  Spa,  Pyrmont,  or  Briftol  waters,  with  which 
a  little  claret  or  port  wine  may  fometimes  be  mixed. 
Any  perfon  may  now  afford  to  drink  thefe  waters. 
as  they  can  be  every  where  prepared  at  aimofl  no 
expence,  by  a  mixture  of  common  chalk  and  oil  of 
vitriol. 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  fmalleft  decree 
yield  to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeel 
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that  it  proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe  recourfe 
mult  be  had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend 
to  correct  any  predominant  acrimony  with  which  the 
juices  may  be  affected,  as  the  decoction  of  China,  far- 
faparilla,  faffafras,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obftinate 
gleets,  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  (landing,  effec- 
tually cured  by  a  mercurial  inunction,  when  almoft 
every  other  medicine  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr. 
Chapman  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  but 
fays,  he  has  always  found  the  mercury  fucceed  bed 
in  this  cafe  when  joined  with  terebinthinate  and 
other  agglutinating  medicines.  For  which  reafon 
the  Doctor  recommends  pills  made  of  calomel  and 
Venice  turpentine  * ;  and  defires  that  their  ufe  may 
be  accompanied  with  a  decoction  of  guaiacum  or 
farfaparilla. 

The  lad  kind  of  remedy  which  we  fhall  mention 
for  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paffage,  are 
the  fuppurating  candles  or  bougies :  as  thefe  are 
prepared  various  ways,  and  are  generally  to  be 
bought  ready  made,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in 
enumerating  the  different  ingredients  of  which  they 
are  compofed,  or  teaching  the  manner  of  preparing 
them.  Before  a  bougie  be  introduced  into  the 
urethra,  however,  it  mould  be  fmeared  all  over 
with  fweet  oil,  to  prevent  it  from  flimulating  too 
fuddenly ;  it  may  be  fuffered  to  continue  in  from 
one  to  feven  or  eight  hours,  according  as  the  pa- 
tient can  bear  it.  Obitinate  ulcers  are  not  only 
often  healed,  but  tumours  and  excrefcences  in  the 

*  Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a  fufficient  degree  of 
hardnefs,  half  an  ounce,  calomel  half  a  drachm.  Let  thefe  be 
mixed  and  formed  into  fixty  pills,  of  which  five  or  fix  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning.  If,  during  the  ufe  of  thefe  pills,  the 
mouth  mould  grow  fore,  or  the  breath  become  ofTenfive,  they  rauft 
be  discontinued  till  thefe  fymptoms  difappear. 

urinary 
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urinary  paffages  taken  away,  and  an  obftru&ion  of 
urine  removed  by  means  of  bougies.  Obftinate  gleets 
may  be  removed  by  the  ufe  of  bougies. 


OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  fwelled  tefticle  may  either  proceed  from  in- 
fection lately  contracted,  or  from  the  venereal  poifon 
lurking  in  the  body ;  the  latter  indeed  is  not  very 
common,  but  the  former  frequently  happens  both  in 
the  firfl  and  fecond  ftages  of  a  gonorrhoea ;  particu- 
larly when  the  running  is  unfeafonably  checked,  by 
cold,  hard  drinking,  ftrong  draflic  purges,  violent 
cxercife,  the  too  early  ufe  or  aftringent  medicines,  or 
the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  ftage  bleeding  is  necefiary, 
which  muft  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms  *.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and 
the  drink  diluting.  High-feafoned  food,  flefh,  wines, 
and  every  thing  of  a  heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Fomentations  are  of  lingular  fervice.  Poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter  or  oil, 
are  likewife  very  proper,  and  ought  conftantly  to  be 
applied  when  the  patient  is  in  bed ;  when  he  is  up, 
the  tefticles  mould  be  kept  warm,  and  fupported  by  a 
bag  or  trufs,  which  may  eafily  be  contrived  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  tefticle  from 
having  any  effect. 

If  it  mould  be  found  impracticable  to  clear  the 
tefticle  by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out, 
and  extended  according  to  circumftances,  it  will  be 
neceffaiy  to  lead  the  patient  through  fuch  a  com- 
plete antivenereal  courfe  as  (hall  enfure  him  againfl 
any  future  uneafmefs.  For  this  purpofe,  befides 
rubbing    the    mercurial    ointment    on    the    thighs 

*  I  have  been  accuftomed  for  fome  time  pad  to  apply  leeches  to 
inflamed  tefticles,  which  practice  has  always  been  followed  with 
ihe  moft  happy  cffe&s. 
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as  directed  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  mufl  be  con* 
fined  to  bed,  if  neceflary,  for  five  or  fix  weeks,  fuft 
pending  the  tefticle,  all  the  while,  with  a  bag  or  trufs, 
and  plying  hirn  inwardly  with  flrong  deco&ions  of 
farfaparilla. 

When  thefe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there  is 
Teafon  to  fufpe&  a  fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit, 
cither  of  which  may  fupport  a  fcirrhous  induration, 
after  the  venereal  poifon  is  corrected,  the  parts  mould 
be  fomented  daily  with  a  decoction  of  hemlock,  the 
t>ruifed  leaves  of  which  may  likewife  be  added  to  the 
poultice,  and  the  extract  at  the  fame  time  taken  h> 
wardly  *.  rl  his  pra&ice  is  ftrongly  recommended  by 
Dr.  Storck  in  fcirrhous  and  cancerous  cafes  j  and  Mr, 
Fordyce  allures  us,  that  by  this  method  he  has  cured 
difeafed  tefticles  of  two  or  three  years  (landing, 
even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the  fcirrhus  had 
begun  to  be  affected  with  pricking  and  lancing 
pains. 


OF  BUBOES. 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the 
groin,  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  in 
this  part.  They  are  of  two  kinds  ;  viz.  fuch  as  pro* 
ceed  from  a  recent  infection,  and  fuch  as  accompany 
a  confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  ap- 
pear foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firft  at* 
tempted  by  di/per/ion,  and,  if  that  mould  not  fuc- 
ceed, by.  fuppuration.  To  promote  the  difperfiorj 
of  a  bubo,  the  fame  regimen  mufl:  be  obferved  a$ 
was  directed  in  the  firft  ftage  of  a  gonorrhoea.  The 
patient  muft  likewife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cool- 

*  The  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills,  and  taken 
xn  the  manner  directed  under  the  article  Cancer. 

ing 
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Sng  purges,  as  the  deco&ion  of  tamarinds  and  fenna* 
Glauber's  falts,  and  the  like.  If  by  this  courfe,  the 
fwelling  and  other  inflammatory  fymptoms  abate,  we 
may  fafely  proceed  •  to  the  ufc  of  mercury,  which 
inufl  be  continued  till  the  venereal  virus  is  quite 
fubdued  *. 

But  if  the  bubo  mould,  from  the  beginning,  be 
attended  with  great  heat,  pain,  and  pulfation,  it 
will  be  proper  to  promote  its  fuppuration.  For 
this  purpofe  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his 
ordinary  diet,  and  to  take  now  and  then  a  glafs  of 
wine.  Emollient  cataplafms,  confiding  of  bread 
and  milk  foftened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter,  may  be 
applied  to  the  part ;  and,  in  cold  conftitutions, 
where  the  tumour  advances  flowly,  white  lily-roots 
boiled,  or  fliced  onions  raw,  and  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  yellow  bafilicon,  may  be  added  to  the  poultice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by 
its  conical  figure,  the  foftnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  a 
fluctuation  of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  finger, 
it  may  be  opened  either  by  a  cauftic  or  a  lancet,  and 
afterwards  drefled  v/ith  digeftive  ointment. 

It  fometimes  however  happens,  that  buboes  can 
jieither  be  difperfed  nor  brought  to  a  fuppuration, 
tut  remain  hard  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe 
the  indurated  glands  muft  be  confumed  by  cauftic ; 
if  they  mould  become  fcirrhous,  they  muft  be  dif- 
folved  by  the  application  of  hemlock,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  as  directed  in  the  fcirrhous 
pellicle. 

*  For  the  difperfion  of  a  bubo,  a  number  of  leeches  applied  to 
the  part  affe&ed  will  be  found  equally  efficacious  as  in  the  inflamed 
tefticle. 
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Chancres  are  fuperficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers; 
*hich  may  happen  either  with  or  without  a  gonor- 
rhoea. They  are  commonly  feated  about  the  glans, 
and  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  manner: 
Firft  a  little  red  pimple  arifes,  which  foon  becomes 
pointed  at  top,  and  is  filltd  with  a  whitifh  matter 
inclining  to  yellow.  This  pimple  is  hot,  and  itches 
generally  before  it  breaks :  afterwards  it  degenerates 
into  an  obftinate  ulcer,  the  bottom  of  which  is  ufually 
covered  with  a  vifcid  mucus,  and  whofe  edges  gra- 
dually become  hard  and  callous.  Sometimes  the 
firfr.  appearance  refembles  a  fimple  excoriation  of  the 
cuticle ;  which,  however,  if  the  caufe  be  venereal, 
foon  becomes  a  true  chancre. 

A  chancre  is  fometimes  a  primary  affection,  but 
it  is  much  oftener  fymptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of 
a  confirmed  lues.  Primary  chancres  difcover  them- 
felves  foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally 
feated  in  parts  covered  with  a  thin  cuticle,  as  the 
lips,  the  nipples  of  women,  the  glans  penis  of  men, 
&c* 

When  a  chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  coi- 
tion, its  treatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
\irulent  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  mud  obferve  the 
cooling  regimen,  lofe  a  little  blood,  and  take  fome 
gentle  dofes  of  falts  and   manna.      The   parts  af- 

*  When  venereal  ulcers  are  feated  in  the  lips,  the  Infection  may 
be  communicated  by  kifiing.  I  have  feen  very  obftinate  venereal 
ulcers  in  the  lips,  which  I  have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  be- 
lieve  were  communicated  in  this  manner. 

Nurfes  ought  to  beware  of  fuckling  infected  children,  or  having 
their  breafls  drawn  by  perfons  tainted  with  the  venereal  difcafe. 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  necefiary  for  nurfes  who  refide  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  towns. 

fefted 
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fefted  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed,  or  rather 
foaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and,  if  the  inflam- 
mation be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or  ca- 
taplafm  may  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  will, 
in  moft  cafes,  be  fuffkient  to  abate  the  inflam- 
mation, and  prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufe  of  mer- 
cury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompa- 
nied with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  no&urnal  pains, 
fcurvy  eruptions  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a  confirmed  lues.  Though  they 
may  be  feated  in  any  of  the  parts  mentionediabove, 
they  commonly  appear  upon  the  private  parts,  or 
the  infide  of  the  thigh.  They  are  alfo  lefs  painful, 
but  frequently  much  larger  and  harder  than  primary 
chancres.  As  their  cure  mud  depend  upon  that  of 
the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a  fymptom,  we  fhall 
take  no  farther  notice  of  them,  till  we  come  to  treat 
of  a  confirmed  lues  *. 

Thus  we  have  related  moft  of  the  fymptoms  which 
accompany  or  fucceed  a  virulent  gonorrhoea,  and  have 
alfo  given  a  ftiort  view  of  their  proper  treatment; 
there  are,  however,  feveral  others  which  fometimes 
attend  this  difeafe,  as  a  Jirangury  or  obftruction  of 
urine,  a  pby mefis,  parapbymofis,  &c. 

A  ftrangury  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a  fpaf- 
modic  conftri&ion,  or  gn  inflammation  of  the  ure« 
thra  and  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In 
the  former  cafe,  the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine 
with  tolerable  eafe ;  but,  as  foon  as  it  touches  the 
galled  or  inflamed  urethra,  a  fudden  conftri&ion 
takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided  by  fpurte, 
fometimes  by  drops  only.     When  the  ftrangury  is 

*  I  have  found  it  anfwer  extremely  well  to  fprinkle  chancres  twice 
a-day  with  calomel,  This  will  fometimes  perform  a  cure  without 
any  other  application  whatever.  If  the  chancres  are  upon  the  glans, 
they  may  be  warned  with  milk  and  water,  a  little  warm,  and  after- 
wards the  calomel  may  be  applied  as  above, 

owing 
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owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  there  is  a  conitaiy:  heat  and  imeafinefs  of 
the  part,  a  perpetual  defire  to  make  water,  while 
the  patient  can  only  render  a  few  drops,  and  i 
troublefome  tenefinus,  or  conftant  inclination  to  go  to 
ftool. 

When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fuch  me* 
dicines  as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falts  of  the 
urine  will  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befides 
the  common  diluting  liquors,  foft  and  cooling 
cmulfions,  iwectened  with  the  fyrup  of  poppies, 
may  be  ufed.  .Should  thefe  not  have  the  defired 
effect,  bleeding,  and  emollient  fomentations,  will  be 
neceflary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  inflam- 
mation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleeding  mull 
be  more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  After  bleeding,  if 
the  ftrangury  f til  1  continues,  foft  clyfters,  with  a  pro* 
per  quantity  of  laudanum  in  them,  may  be  adminis- 
tered, and  emollient  fomentations  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  bladder.  At  the  fame  time,  the  patient  may 
take  every  four  hours  a  tea-cupful  of  barley-water, 
to  an  Englifli  pint  of  which  fix  ounces  of  the  fyrup 
of  marfh- mallows,  four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  lweet 
almonds,  and  half  an  ounce,  of  nitre,  may.be  added. 
If  thefe  remedies  fhould  not  relieve  the  complaint, 
and  a  total  fuppreflion  of  urine  fhould  come  on, 
bleeding  muft  be  repeated,  and  the  patient  let  in  a 
warm  bath  up  to  the  middle;  It  will  be  proper  in 
this  cafe  to  difcontinue  the  diuretics,  and  to  draw 
off  the  water  with  a  catheter ;  but  as  the  patient  is  fel- 
dom  able  to  bear  its  being  introduced,  we  would 
rather  recommend  the  life  of  mild  bougies.  Thefe 
often  lubricate  the  paflage,  and  greatly  facilitate 
the  difcharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they  begin  to 
ftimulate  or  give  any  uneafinefs,  they  may  be  with- 
drawn. 

The 
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The  phymofis  is  fuch  a  conftri&ion  of  the  prepuce 
ever  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  back- 
wards; the  paraphymofis,  on  the  contrary,  is  fuch  a 
conflricHon  of  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans,  as  hinders 
it  from  being  .brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we 
have  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general, 
bleeding,  purging,  poultices,  and  emollient  foment- 
ations are  fufficient.  Should  thefe,  however,  fail  of 
removing  the  flri&ure,  and  the  parts  be  threatened 
with  a  mortification,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, and  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  given 
for  a  vomit,  and  may  be  worked  off  with  warm 
water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  endea- 
vours to  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on,  and 
fymptoms  of  a  beginning  mortification  appear.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  prepuce  muit  be  fcarified  with  a 
lancet,  and,  if  necerTnry,  divided,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  flrangulation,  and  fet  the  imprifoned  glands  at 
liberty.  We  fhail  not  defcribe  the  manner  of  per- 
forming this  operation,  as  it  ought  always  to  be 
done  by  a  furgeon.  When  a  mortification  has  actually 
taken  place,  it  will  be  necefiary,  befides  performing 
the  above  operations,  to  foment  the  parts  frequently 
with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a  ftrong  deco&ion  of  camo- 
mile flowers  •  and  bark,  and  to  give  the  patient  a 
idrachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

With  regard  to  the  priaplfm^  chordee,  and  other 
diflortions  of  the  penis,  their  treatment  is  no  way  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  they  prove 
very  troublefome,  the  patient  may  take  a  few  drops 
of  laudanum  at  night,  efpecially  after  the  operation  of 
1  purgative  through  the  day. 
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OF  A  CONFIRMED  LUES. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  affections  in 
which  the  venereal  poifon  is  fuppoled  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  particular  part  by  which  it  was  re* 
ceived,  and  mall  next  take  a  view  of  the  lues  in  its 
confirmed  flate ;  that  is,  when  the  poifon  is  actually 
received  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with  it 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  mixes  with  the 
fevcral  fecrttions,  and  renders  the  whole  habit 
tainted. 

ITie  fymptoms  of  a  confirmed  lues  are,  buboes 
in  the  groin,  pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which 
•are  peculiarly  troublefome  in  the  night,  or  when 
the  patient  is  warm  in  bed  ;  fcabs  and  fcurfs  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  head,  of 
a  yellowHh  colour,  rcfembling  a  honeycomb ;  cor- 
roding ulcers  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which 
generally  begin  about  the  throat,  from  whence  they 
creep  gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the  carti- 
lage of  the  nole,  which  they  deftroy ;  excrefcences 
or  exoftofes  arife  in  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and 
their  fpongy  ends  become  brittle,  and  break  upon 
the  lead  accident ;  at  other  times  they  are  foft,  and 
bend  like  wax ;  the  conglobate  glands  become  hard 
and  callous,  and  form  in  the  neck,  armpits,  groin, 
and  mefentery,  hard  moveable  tumours,  like  the 
king's  evil ;  tumours  of  different  kinds  are  like- 
wife  formed  in  the  lymphatic  veffels,  tendons,  liga- 
ments, and  nerves,  as  the  gummata,  ganglia,  nodes, 
tophs,  &c. ;  the  eyes  are  affected  with  itching,  pain, 
lednefs,  and  fometimes  with  total  blindnefs,  and 
the  ears  with  a  finging  noife,  pain,  and  deafnefs, 
whilft  their  internal,  fubftance  is  exulcerated  and 
rendered  carious ;  at  length   all  the  animal,  vital, 

2  and 
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and  natural  functions  are  depraved;  the  face  becomes 
pale  and  livid ;  the  body  emaciated  and  unfit  for 
motion,  and  the  miserable  patient  falls  into  an  atrophy 
or  wading  confumption. 

Women  have  fymp corns  peculiar  to  the  fex ;  as 
cancers  of  the  bread  ;  a  fuppreilion  or  overflowing 
of  the  menfes ;  the  whites;  hyfteric  affections  ;  an 
inflammation,  abfcefs,  fcirrhus,  gangrene,  cancer, 
or  ulcer  of  the  womb  ;  they  arc  generally  either  bar- 
ren or  fubject  to  abortion;  or,  if  they  bring  children 
into  the  world,  they  have  an  univerfal  eryfipelas,  arc 
half  rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this 
dreadful  difeafe  in  its  confirmed  date.  Indeed,  they 
are  feldom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  perfon,  or 
at  the  fame  time ;  fo  many  of  them,  however,  are 
generally  prefent  as  are  fufficient  to  alarm  the  patient ; 
and  if  he  has  reafon  to  fufpecl  the  infection  is  lurk- 
ing in  his  body,  he  ought  immediately  to  fet  about 
the  expulfion  of  it,  otherwife  the  mod  tragical  conle- 
quences  will  enfue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is  mercury,  which 
may  be  ufed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly 
the  fame  fuccefs  *.  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned 
impolTible  to  cure  a  confirmed  lues  without  a  faliva- 
tion.  This  method  is  now  however  pretty  generally 
laid  afide,  and  mercury  is  found  to  be  as  efficacious, 
or  rather  more  fo,  in  expelling  the  venereal  poifon, 
when  adminidered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  run  off 
by  the  falivary  glands. 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercu- 
rial ointment  is  as  efficacious  as  any  other  prepara- 
tion of  that  mineral ;  yet  experience  has  taught 
me  to  think  otherwife.  I  have  often  feen  the  mod 
©bdinate  venereal  cafes,  where   great   quantities   of 

*  The  preparations  which  I  now  chiefly  ufe,  in  the  confirmed 
hust  are  calomel  and  calcined  mercury. 

mercurial 
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mercurial  ointment  had  been  ufed  in  vain,  yield  to 
the  faline  preparations  of  mercury.  Nor  am  I  An- 
gular in  this  opinion.  Mr.  Clare,  an  eminent  furgeon 
of  this  city,  aflures  me,  that  for  fome  time  pad  he 
has  employed,  in  venereal  cafes,  a  faline  preparation 
of  mercury  with  mod  happy  fuccefs.  This  prepa-i 
ration,  rubbed  with  a  fuilicient  quantity  of  any  mild 
powder,  he  applies,  in  fmall  portions,  to  the  tongue, 
where,  with  a  gentle  degree  of  friction,  it  is  imme- 
diately abforbed,  and  produces  its  full  elfecl  upon  the 
fydem,  without  doing  the  lead  injury  to  the  domach 
or  bowels ;  a  matter  of  the  greated  importance  in 
the  application  of  this  mod  active  and  powerful 
remedy. 

It  is  impofTible  to  afeertain  either  the  exacl  quan- 
tity of  medicines  that  mud  be  taken,  or  the  time 
they  oujrht  to  be  continued,  in  order  to  perform  a 
cure.  Thefe  will  ever  vary ^according  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the 
degree  of  infection,  the  time  it  has  lodged  m  the 
body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult,  as  Adruc  ob- 
ferves,  to  determine  a  priori^  what  quantity  of  mer- 
cury will,  in  the  whole,  be  neceflary  to  cure  this 
didemper  completely ;  yet  it  may  be  judged  of  h 
pojleriori^  from  the  abatement  and  ceafing  of  the 
iymptoms.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  commonly 
not  lefs  than  two  ounces  of  the  drong  mercurial 
ointment  is  fufflcient,  and  not  more  than  three  of 
four  ounces  neceflary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which 
we  fhall  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate.  This  was  fome  time  ago  brought  into  ufe 
for  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  Germany,  by  the*  illuf- 
trious  Baron  Van  Swieten ;  and  was  foon  after  in- 
troduced into  Britain  by  the  learned  Sir  John 
Pringle,  at  that  time  phyfician  to  the  army.  The 
method  of  giving  it  is  as  follows  :  One  grain  of 
corrofive  fublimate  is  diflblved  in  two  ounces  of 
French  brandy  or  malt  fpirits  j  and  of  this  folution, 

and 
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an  ordinary  table- fpoonful,  or  the  quantity  of  half 
an  ounce,  is  to  be  taken  twice  a-day,  and  to  be 
continued  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  the  diforder 
remain.  To  thofe  whofe  ftomach  cannot  bear  the 
folution,  the  fublimate  may  be  given  in  form  of 
pill  *. 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  re- 
commended for\  curing  the  venereal  difeafe ;  buc 
none  of  them  have  been  found,  upon  experience,  to 
anfwer  the  high  encomiums  which  had  been  be- 
ftowed  upon  them.  Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to 
be  depended  upon  alone,  yet,  when  joined  with 
mercury,  fome  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial in  promoting  a  cure.  One  of  the  beft  we 
know  yet  is  farfaparilla,  which  may  be  prepared 
and  taken  according  to  the  directions  in  the  Ap- 
pendix f. 

The  mezereon-root  is  likewife  found  to  be  a 
powerful  afftftant  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  other 
mercurial.  It  may  either  be  ufed  along  with  the 
farfaparilla,  as  directed  in  the  Appendix,  or  by  it- 
felf.  Thofe  who  choofe  to  ufe  the  mezereon  by 
itfelf,  may  boil  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  bark,  taken 
from  the  root,  in  twelve  Englim  pints  of  water  to 
eight,  adding  towards  the  end  an  ounce  of  li- 
quorice. The  dofe  of  this  is  the  fame  as  of  the 
decoction  of  farfaparilla/ 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America 
cure  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  every  ftage,  by  a  de- 

*  The  fublimate  may  be  given  in  diftilled  water,  or  any  other 
liquid  that  the  patient  choofes.  I  commonly  order  ten  grains  to 
be  diflblved  in  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  for  the  convcuiency 
of  carriage,  and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  or  it 
night  and  morning  in  half  a  glafs  of  brandy  or  other  fpirits.  Mr. 
Debra,  an  ingenious  chynvift  of  this  place,  informs  me,  that  he 
prepares  a  fait  of  mercury  much  more  mild  and  gentle  in  its  ope- 
ration than  the  fublimate,  though  equally  eflicacioup. 

f  See  Appendix,  Dccoft'ion  of  SurfaparUfa, 

L  1  SvctiorT 
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cocfjon  of  the  root  of  a  plant   called  the  Lc1 

i'led  either  frefh  or  dried  ;  but  we  have  no  certain 
accounts  with  regard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes 
they  mix  other  roots  with  it,  as  thole  of  the  ranun- 
culus, the  ceanothus,  kc.  ;  but  whether  thefe  are 
deiigned  to  difguife  or  afiiit  it,  is  doubtful.  The 
patient  takes  a  large  draught  of  the  decoction  early  in 
the  morning,  and  continues  to  uic  it  for  his  ordinary 
drink  through  the  day  *. 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  vei 
difeafe*  as  the  china-root,  the  roots  of  foap-wort, 
burdock,  ike.  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and 
falfafras ;  but  as  none  of  thefe  have  been  found  to 
poffefs  virtues  fuperior  to  thofe  already  mentioned, 
we  lhall,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  pafs  them  over, 
and  fhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  this  difeafe, 
with  a  few  general  remarks  concerning  the  proper 
management  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the 
infection. 

*  Though  we  are  ftill  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  method  of  curing  this  difeafe  among  the  natives  ■ 
yet  it  is  generally  affirmed,  that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpeed,  iafety, 
and  fucceis,  and  that  without  the  lead  knowledge  of  mercury. 
Hence  it  becomes  an  object  of  crmfiderable  importance  to  dif- 
corer  their  method  of  cure.  This  might  furely  be  done  by 
making  trials  of  the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  thofe 
parts,  and  particularly  of  fuch  ar.  the  natives  are  known  t( 
ufe  of.  All  people  in  a  rude  ftate  take  their  medicines  ctiiefly 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  often  pofTeflVd  of  valuable 
ferrets  with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  plants,  of  which  more  en- 
lightened nations  are  ignorant.  Indeed  we  make  no  doubt  but 
fome  plants  of  our  own  growth,  were  proper  pains  taken  to  dif- 
cover  them,  would  be  found  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe  as  thofe  of  America.  It  mull  however  be  remembered, 
that  what  will  cure  the  venereal  difeafe  in  one  country,  will  r>ot 
always  be  found  to  have  equal  fuccefs  in  another. 
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GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be 
;onfjclered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a  courfe  of 
nercury  in  any  form.  It  would  be  equally  rath  and 
iangerous  to  adminifter  mercury  to  a  perfon  labouring 
inder  any  violent  acute  difeafe,  as  a  putrid  fever, 
jleurify,  peripneumony,  or  the  like.  It  would  like- 
tviie  be  dangerous  in  lame  chronic  cafes  -9  as  a  flow 
leclic  fever,  or  the  laft  flage  of  a  confumption. 
Sometimes,  however,  thele  difeafes  proceed  from  a 
:onfirmed  lues ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
Tive  mercury.  In  chronic  difeafes  of  a  lefs  dangerous 
lature,  as  the  afthma,  the  gravel,  and  fuch  like, 
nercury,  if  neceffary,  may  be  fafely  administered.  If 
:he  patient's  flrength  has  been  greatly  exhaufted  by 
Icknefs,  labour,  abstinence,  or  any  other  caufe,  the 
ife  of  mercury  mult  be  poftponed,  till  by  time, 
•eft,  and  a  nourishing  diet,  it  can  be  fufficiently 
reftored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women 
during  the  menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is 
lear  at  hand.  Neither  fhould  it  be  given  in  the  laft 
tage  of  pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  woman  be  not 
lear  the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftances 
•ender  it  neceflary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in 
mailer  dofes,  and  at  greater  intervals  than  ufual ; 
frith  thefe  precautions,  both  the  mother  and  child 
nay  be  cured  at  the  fame  time  ;  if  not,  the  difcrder 
vill  at  leaft  be  kept  from  growing  worfe,  till  the 
voman  be  brought  to  bed,  and  fufEciently  recovered, 
vhen  a  more  effectual  method  may  be  purfoed,  which, 
f  (he  fuckles  her  child,  will  in  all  probability  b^ 
Sufficient  for  the  cure  of  both. 

L  I  2  Mercury 
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Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to  in- 
fants with  the  greateft  caution.  Their  tender  con- 
dition unfits  them  for  fupporting  a  falivation,  and 
makes  it  neceffary  to  adminifter  even  the  mildeft 
preparations  of  mercury  to  them  with  a  fparing 
hand.  A  fimilar  conduct  is  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  old  perfons,  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  labour  under  a  confirmed  lues.  No  doubt  the 
infirmities  of  age  muft  render  people  lefs  able  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  a  falivation  ;  but  this,  as 
was  formerly 'obferved,  is  never  neceffary;  befides, 
we  have  generally  found  that  mercury  had  much  lefs 
effect  upon  very  old  perfons  than  on  thofe  who  were 
younger. 

Hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fuch 
as  are  fubject  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery, 
or  to  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  the  epilepfy, 
or  who  are  afflicted  with  the  fcrophula  or  the  fcur- 
vy,  ought  to  be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  mercury. 
Where  any  one  of  thefe  diforders  prevails,  it  ought 
either,  if  poflible,  to  be  cured,  or  at  lead  palliated, 
before  the  patient  enters  upon  a  courfe  of  mercury. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  mercury  muft  be 
adminiftered  in  final ler  dofes,  and  at  longer  intervals 
than  .ufual. 

The  moft  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a 
courfe  of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn, 
when  the  air  is  of  a  moderate  warmth.  If  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe,  however,  will  not  admit  of 
delay,  we  muft  not  defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the 
feafon,  but  muft  adminifter  the  mercury;  taking 
care  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  the  patient's  cham- 
ber warmer  or  cooler,  according  as,  the  feafon  of  the 
year  requires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  prepara- 
tion   neceffary  tt)   be    obferved   before   we  proceed 
to  adminiiter  a  courfe  of  mercury.  "  Some  lay  great 
c  ftrefs 
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ftrefs  upon  this  circumftance,  obferving,  that  by 
previoufly  relaxing  the  veffels,  and  correcting  any 
diforder  which  may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  blood, 
not  only  the  mercury  will  be  difpofed  to  act  more 

kindly,  but  many  other  inconveniencies  will  be 
prevented. 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and 
gentle  purges,  previous  to  the  administration  of 
mercury,  and  mall  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are  al- 
ways to  be  repeated  according  to  the  age,  ftrength, 
conftitution,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  patient. 
Afterwards,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  the 
patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or  twice  a-day,  for  a 
few  days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His  diet  in  the  mean 
time  muft  be  light,  moift,  and  cooling.  Wine, 
and  all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily  exercife, 
and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  carefully  to 
be  avoided. 

A  proper  regimen  is  like  wife  to  be  obferved  by 
fuch  as  are  under  a  courfe  of  mercury.  Inatten- 
tion to  this  not  only  endangers  the  patient's  life, 
but  ofcen  alfo  difappoints  him  of  a  cure.  A  much 
fmaller  quantity  of  mercury  will  be  fufficient  for 
the  cure  of  a  perfon  who  lives  low,  keeps  warm, 
and  avoids  all  manner  of  excefs,  than  of  one  who 
cannot  endure  to  put  the  fmalleft  reftraint  upon  his 
appetites :  indeed  it  but  rarely  happens  that  fuch  arc 

I  thoroughly  cured. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance, 

i  ^either  for  preventing  or  removing  venereal  infec- 
tion, than  cleanlinefs.  By  an  early  attention  to 
this,  the  infe&ion  might  often  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  body  ;  and,  where  it  has  already  taken 
place,  its  ^fFects  may  be  greatly  mitigated.  The 
moment  any  perfon  has  reafon  to  fufpect  that  he 
has  received  the  infection,  he  ought  to  warn  the 
parts  with  water  and  fpirits,  fweet  oil,  or  milk  and 
v/ater  5  a  fmalt  quantity  of  the  lad  may  like  wife  be 

X,  1  n  injected 
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inje&ed  up  the  urethra,  if  it  can  be  conveniently 
done.  Whether  this  difcare  at  firft  took  its  rife( 
from  dirtinefs  is  hard  to  fay;  but  wherever  that 
prevails,  the  infection  is  found  in  its  greateii  degree 
oi'  virulence,  which  gives  ground  to  believe  that  a 
flricl  attention  to  cleanlineis  would  go  far  towards 
extirpating  it  altogether*. 

When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  neglected,  or 
improperly  treated,  it  often  becomes  a  diibrder  of 
the  habit.  In  this  cafe  the  cure  mud  be  attempted 
by  reftoratives,  as  a  milk  diet,  the  decoction  of 
farfaparilla,  and  fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may 
be  occafionally  added.  It  is  a  common  practice  in 
North  Britain  to  fend  fuch  patients  to  drink  goat- 
whey.      This  is  a  very   proper  plan,  provided  the 

*  I  have  not  only  often  ftcn  a  recent  \ In  feet ion  carried  off  in  a 
few  days  by  means  of  cleanlinefs,  viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  in. 
jections,  &c.  but  have  likewife  found  it  of  the  greatr.tr.  advantage 
in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  Of  this  I  had  lately 
a  very  remarkable  inftance,  in  a  man  whofc  penis  whs  almoft 
wholly  confumed  by  venereal  ulcers  ;  the  matter  had  been  al- 
lowed to  continue  on  the  fores,  without  any  care  having  beeu 
taken  to  clean  them,  till,  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  mercury 
and  other  medicines,  it  had  produced  the  effecls  above  mentioned. 
I  ordered  warm  milk  and  water  to  be  injected  three  or  four 
times  a  day  into  all  the  iinuous  ulcers,  in  order  to  wafh  out  the 
matter  ;  after  which  they  were  Huffed  with  dry  lint  to  abforb  tlie 
frefh  matter  as  it  was  generated.  The  patient  at  the  fame  time 
took  every  day  half  a  grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury, 
diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  drank  an  Engliffi  quart  of 
the  decoction  of  farfaparilla.  By  this  treatment,  in  about  fix 
weeks,  he  was  perfectly  cured  ;  and,  What  was  very  remarkable, 
a  part  of  the-  penis  was  actually  regenerated. 

Doctor  Giichrift  has  given  an  account  of  a  fpecies  of  the  lues 
'venerea  which  prevails  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  na- 
tives give  the  name  of  Silbins  or  Siwvins.  -The  Doctor  obferves, 
that  the  fp.ending  of  this  difeafe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
cleanlinefs,  and  feemc  to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  that 
virtue,  it  might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is 
fimilar  to  that  of  a  confirmed  lues  or  pox.  The  yaiv.s,  a  difeafe 
which  is  now  very  common  both  in  America  and  the  Weft  India 
iflunds,  may  alfo  be  cured  in  the  fame  manoer. 

infection 
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inrcaion  has  been  totally  eradicated  beforehand  ; 
but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  and  the  patient  trulls  to 
the  whey  for  finiming  his  cure,  he  will  often  be  dif- 
appointed.  I  have  frequently  known  the  difeafe  re* 
turn  with  all  its  virulence  after  a  courfe  of  goat-whey, 
even  when  that  courfe  had  been  thought  quite  fufficient 
for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  mod  unfortunate  circumftances  at^ 
tending  patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neceflity  they 
are  often  laid  under  of  hurrying  the  cure.  This  in- 
duces them  to  take  medicine  too  fad,  and  to  leave  it 
off  too  foon.  A  few  grains  more  of  medicine,  or 
a  few  days  longer  confinement,  would  often  be 
fufficient  to  psrfecl  the  cure ;  whereas,  by  neglect 
of  thefe,  a  imall  degree  of  virulence  is  dill  left  in 
the  humours,  which  gradually  vitiates,  and  at 
length  contaminates  the  whole  mafs.  To  avoid 
this,  we  would  advife,  that  the  patient  mould  never 
leave  off  taking  medicine  immediately  upon  the 
difappearing  of  the  fymptoms,  but  continue  it  for 
lbme  time  after,  gradually  leffening  the  quantity,  till 
there  is  fufrjcient  ground  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  is 
entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  lmpoffible 

to  afcertain  the  exact  degree  of  virulence  that  may 

attend  the  difeafe ;  for  which  reafon  it   will  always 

be  a  much  fafer  rule  to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicine 

too  long,  than  to  leave  it  off  too  foon.     This  feems 

I  to  be  the  leading  maxim  of  a  modern  practitioner  of 

[feme    note    for  the  venereal    difeafe,    who    always 

|  orders   his    patient   to   perform    a  quarantine  of  at 

leait  forty  days,   during  which  time  he  takes  forty 

bottles  of,   I  fuppofe,  a  ftrong  decoction  of  farfapa- 

rilla,  or  fome  other  anti-venereal  fimple.     Whoever 

takes  this  method,  and  adds  a  fufficient  quantity  of 

corrofive  fublimate,  or  fome  other  active  preparation 

of  mercury  to  the  decoction,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure 

a  confirmed  lues. 

L  1  4 
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It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contract 
it.  are  cither  able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a  proper 
gimen.  The  patient  is  willing  to  take 
medicine ;  but  he  muft  follow  his  bufinefs,  and,  to 
prevent  fufpicions,  muft  eat  and  drink  like  the  reft 
ot  the  family.  This  is  the  true  fource  of  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  mifchief  arifing  from  the  vene- 
real  difeafe.  I  never  knew  the  cure  attended  with 
any  great  difficulty  or  danger  where  the  patient 
ftricYiy  followed  the  phyfician's  advice  :  but  a  volume 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  point  out  the  dreadful 
c  s  which  proceed  from  an  oppofite  con- 

duct.  Sch'rrous  tefticles,  ulcerous  fore  throats,  mad- 
riefs,  confumptibns,  carious  bones,  and  a  rotten 
progeny,  are  a  few  of  the  bleflings  derived  from  this 
fcurce. 

Th  fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning,  with  regard 

to  this  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A 
perfon  of  a  found  conftitution  contracts  a  flight 
degree  of  the  diforder.  He  gets  well  without 
taking  any  great  care,  or  ufmg  much  medicine, 
and  hence  concludes  that  this  will  always  be  the 
cafe.  The  next  time  the  difeafe  occurs,  though 
ten  times  more  virulent,  he  puriues  the  fame  courfe, 
and  his  conftitution  is  ruined-  Indeed,  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence  in  the  fmall-pox  are  not 
greater  than  in  this  difeafe,  though,  as  the  learned 
Sydenham  obferves,  in  fome  cafes  the  moft  fkilful 
pnyficians  cannot  cure,  and  in  others  the  moft  ig- 
norant old  woman  cannot  kill  the  patient  in  that 
diforder*  Though  a  good  conftitution  is  always  in 
favour  of  the  patient,  yet  too  great  ftrefs  may  be 
laid  upon  it.  It  does  not  appear  from  obfervationy 
that  the  moil:  robuft  conftitution  is  able  to  over- 
come the  virulence  of  the  venereal  contagion,  after 
it  has  got  into  the  habit.      In  this  cafe  a  proper 
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courfe   of   medicine  is   always   indifpenfably   necef- 
fary. 

Although  it  is  impoilible,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence,  &c.  to  lay  down  fixed  and 
certain  rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  yet  the 
following  general  plan  will  always  be  found  fafe,  and 
often  fuccefsful,  viz,  to  bleed  and  adminifter  gentle 
purges  with  diuretics  during  the  inflammatory  flate, 
and  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are 
abated,  to  adminifter  mercury,  in  any  form  that  may 
be  moil  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The  fame  medicine, 
affifted  by  the  decoction  of  farfaparilla,  and  a  proper 
regimen,  will  not  only  fecure  the  constitution  againft 
the  further  progrefs  of  a  confirmed  pox,  but  will 
generally  perform  a  complete  cure. 


CHAP.     XLVIII. 
DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

WOMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the 
management  of  domeftic  affairs,  and  it  is 
very  proper  they  fhould,  as  Nature  has  made  them 
lefs  fit  for  the  more  active  and  laborious  employ- 
ments. This  indulgence,  however,  is  generally  car- 
ried too  far;  and  females,  inflead  of  being  benefited 
by  it,  are  greatly  injured,  from  the  want  of  exercife- 
and  free  air.  To  be  fatisfied  of  this,  one  need  only 
compare  the  frefh  and  ruddy  looks  of  a  milk-maid, 
with  the  pale  complexion  of  thofe  females  whofe 
whole  time  is  fpent  within  doors.  Though  Nature 
has  made  an  evident  diflincHon  between  the  male 
an4  female  with  regard  to  bodily  flrength  and 
vigour,    yet  fhe  certainly  never  meant,    either  that 

the 
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the  one  fhould  be  always  without,  or  the  other  always 
within  door 

Xh4    confinement    of    females,    befides     hurting 
their  figure   and    complexion,  relaxes    their    folids, 
weakens  their   minds,     and  difordcrs   all    the  func- 
tions  of    the  body.      Hence  proceed    obflru&ions, 
:i,    flatulence,    abortions,    and    the    whole 
vous   di»rorders.       Thefe  not   only   unfit 
en  for  '  ..^others   and    nurfes,    but    i 

render    tl  and    ridiculous.     A  found 

mind   depends   fq   i  salthy  body,  that 

Cter  is  v.\  ler  is  rarely  to  be 

I  h.  .  ays   obferved,  that   women  who   were 

chiefly  employed  without  doors,  in  the  differerti 
branches  of  hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like, 
were  almoft  as  hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that  their 
cnildren  were  lie  ftrong  and  healthy.     But  as 

the  bad  efte&s  of  confinement  and  inactivity  upon 
both  fexes  have  been  already  (hewn,  we  fhall  proceed 
to  point  out  thofe  circumltances  in  the  itru&urc  and 
defign  of  females,  which  fubjeS  them  to  peculiar 
difeafes  ;  the  chief  of  which  are,  their  monthly  eva- 
cuations, pregnant  child-beating.  Thefe  indeed 
cannot  properly  be  called  difeafes,  but,  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  fex,  and  their  being  often  improperly 
managed  in  fuch  iltuations,  they  become  the  fource 
.umerous  calamities. 


OF  THE  MENSTRUAL   DISCHARGE. 

Femalis  generally  begin  to  menfiruate  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which 
renders  thefe  two  periods  the  mod  critical  of  their 
lives.  About  the  rird  appearance  of  this  difcharge, 
the  conftitution  undergoes  a  very  considerable  change, 
generally  indeed  for  the  better,  though  ibmetimes 

fof 
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for  the  worfe.  The  created  care  is  now  neceflary, 
as  the  future  health  and  happineis  of  the  female 
depends  in  a  great  meafure  upon  her  conduct  at  this 
period  *. 

if  a  girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the 
houie,  kept  conftantly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to 
romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  active  bufinefs, 
which  gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  (he  becomes 
weak,  relaxed,  and  puny  ;  her  blood  not  being  duly- 
prepared,  me  looks  pale  and  wan ;  .her  health, 
fpirits,  and  vigour  decline,  and  fhe  finks  into  a 
valetudinarian  for  life.  Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers 
pf  thofe  unhappy  females,  who,  either  from  too 
much  indulgence,  or  their  own  narrow  circum (lancer., 
are,  at  this  critical  period,  denied  the  benefit  of  ex- 
ercife and  free  air. 

A  lazy,  indolent  difpofition  proves  likewife  very 
hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets 
with  complaints  from  obltru&ions  amongft  the  more 
active  and  induitrious  part  of  the  fex>;  whereas  the 
indolent  and  lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe 
are  in  a  manner'  eaten  up  by  the  chlorofis,  or  greeri- 
ficknefs,  and  other  difeafes  of  this  nature.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  all  who  wifh  to  efcape  thefe 
calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  and  inactivity,  as  their 
greateit  enemies,  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the 
open  air  as  poffible. 

*  It  is  the  duty  of  mothers,  and  thofe  who  are  intruded  with 
the  education  of  girls,  to  inftrucr  them  early  in  the  conduct  and 
management  of  themselves  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives,, 
Falie  mockfty,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  beneficial  or 
ul  at  this  time,  are  ihe  fources  of  many  difeafes  and  misfior- 
tunes  in  life,  which  a  few  fenfible  leffons  from  an  experienced  ma- 
tron might  have  prevented.  Nor  is  care  lefs  neceffary  in  the  fub- 
Jtquent  returns  of  this  difcharge.  Taking  improper  food,_  violent 
affections  of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold  at  this  period,  is_  often 
fufHcient  to  ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female  ever  after  in- 
sspable  of  procreation. 

Another 
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Another  thing  whicfi  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls 
about  this  period  of  life  is  unwholefome  food. 
Fond  of  all  manner  of  trafh,  they  often  indulge  in 
it,  till  their  whole  humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence 
enfue  indigeftions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a  numerous 
lis.  If  the  fluids  be  not  dulv  prepared,  it 
is  utterly  impomble  ftat  the  fecretions  fnould  go  pro- 
perly on.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  fuch  girls  as 
lead  an  indolent  life,  and  eat  great  quantities  of  trafh, 
are  not  on!v  fubjecr.  to  obfrructions  of  the  menfes,  but 
like  wife  to  glandular  obftru&ions ;  as  the  fcrophula, 
or  king's  evil,   ; 

A  dull  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls 
at  this  period.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  fee  a  fprightly 
girl  who  docs  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the 
grave,  moping,  melancholy  creature,  proves  the 
very  prey   of  vapours  and   hyfterics.     Youth  is  the 

ifon  for  mirth  and  cheerfulnefs.  Let  it  there- 
fore be  indulged.  It  is  an  abfolute  duty.  To 
lay  in  a  flock  of  health  in  time  of  youth,  is  as  ne- 
ceffary  a  piece  of  prudence,  as  to  make  pro vi (ion 
againft  the  decays  of  old  age.  While,  therefore,  wife 
Nature  prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in  fprightly 
amufements,  let  not  the  fevere  dictates  of  hoary  age 
forbid  the  ufeful  impulfe,  nor  damp,  with  ferious 
gloom,  the  feafon  defined  to  mirth  and  innocent 
feftivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this 
period  of  life  is  (trait  clothes.  They  are  fond  or 
a  fine  /hape,  and  foolimly  imagine  that  this  can 
fee  acquired  by  lacing  themfelves  tight.  Hence  by 
Squeezing  the  iiomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the 
digeftion,  and  occafion  many  incurable  maladies. 
This  error  is  not  indeed  fo  common  as  it  has  been ; 
but,  as  fafhions  change,  it  may  come  about  again; 
^'e  therefore  think  it  not  iinproper  to  mention  it.  I 
inow  many  fe:-nales,  who,  to  this  dav,  feel  the  dire- 
ful 
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ful  effe&s  of  that  wretched  cuftom  which  prevailed 
fome  years  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into  as  fmall 
a  fi'ze  in  the  middle  as  poflible.  Human  invention 
could  not  poflibly  have  devifed  a  practice  more  de- 
flructive  to  health. 

After  a  female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life 
when  the  menfes  ufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they 
do  not  appear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health 
and  fpirits  begin  to  decline,  we  would  advife,  in- 
ftead  of  (hutting  the  poor  girl  up  in  the  houfe, 
and  doling  her  with  fteel,  afafcetida,  and  other 
naufeous  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a  fituation  where 
fhe  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  agreeable 
company.  There  let  her  eat  wholefome  food*  take 
fufficient  exercife,  and  amufe  herfelf  in  the  moll: 
agreeable  manner  ;  and  we  have  little  reafon  to  fear, 
but  Nature,  thus  alii  (ted,  will  do  her  proper  work. 
Indeed  fhe  feldom  fails,  unlefs  where  the  fault  is  on 
our  fide. 

This  difcharge  in  the  beginning  is  feldom  fo  in- 
ftantaneous  as  to  fr.rprife  females  unawares.  It  is 
generally  preceded  by  lymptoms,  which  foretel  its  ap- 
proach :  as  a  fenfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in 
the  loins  ;  diflention  and  hardnefs  of  the  breads  ; 
head-ach  ;  lofs  of  appetite  ;  lailitude  ;  palenefs  of  the 
countenance  j  and  fometimes  a  flight  degree  of  fever. 
When  thefe  fymptoms  appear  about  the  age  a: 
which  the  menftrual  flux  ufually  begins,  every 
thing  mould  be  carefully  avoided  which  may  ob- 
flruci:  that  neceffary  and  falutary  evacuation  ;  and 
all  means  ufed  to  promote  it ;  as  fitting  frequently 
over  the  fleams  of  warm  water,  drinking  warm 
diluting  liquors,  &c. 

After  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the 
greateft  care  mould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  tiling 
that  may  tend  to  obftruft  them.  Females  ought 
to  be  exceeding  cautious  of  what  they  eat  or 
drink  at   the  time  they  are   out    of  order.     E« 
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tiling  that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  four  on  (he  Jtomach; 
ought  to  be  avoided  ;  as  fruit,  butter-milk,  and 
fuch  like.  Fifh,  and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are 
hard  of  ciigeftion,  are  alio  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is 
impofTible  to  mention  every  thing  that  may  dil- 
agree  with  individuals  at  this  time,  we  would  re- 
commend it  to  every  female  to  be  very  attentive 
to  what  difagrces  with  herfeif,  and  carefully  to 
avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period. 
More  of  the  fex  date  their  difcafes  from  colds,  caught 
while  they  are  out  of  order,  than  from  all  other 
caufes.  This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon  their 
guard,  and  to  make  them  very  circumfpect  in  their 
icl  at  fuch  times.  A  degree  of  cold  that  will 
not  in  the  lead  hurt  them  at  another  time,  will  at  this 
period  be  fufficient  entirely  to  ruin  their  health  and 
eonftitution. 

The  greatcfl  attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid 
to  the  mind,  which  mould  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poflible.  Every  part  of  the  animal 
economy  is  influenced  by  the  paflions,  but  none 
more  fo  than  this.  Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other 
aflections  of  the  mind,  often  occalion  obfl:ructions 
of  the  menftrual  flux,  which  prove  abfolutely  in- 
curable. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftrucled,  except 
in  the  date  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  mould  be 
ufed  to  reftore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recomV 
mend  fufficient  exercife,  in  a  dry,  open,  and  rather 
cool  air ;  wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak 
and  languid,  generous  liquors ;  alfo  cheerful  company 
and  all  manner  of  amufements.  If  thefe  fail,  recour/e 
muft  be  had  to  medicine. 

When  oburuclions  proceed  from  a  weak  relaxed 
flate  of  the  folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote 
digeftion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  aflid  the  body 
in  preparing  good  blood*  ought  to  be  ufed.     The 
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principal  of  thefe  are  iron  and  the  Peruvian  i 
with  other  bitter  and  aflringent  medicines.  Filings 
of  iron  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two  or  three 
ounces  to  an  Engiifh  quart,  and  after  it  has  ftood  for 
two  or  three  weeks  it  may  be  filtered,  and  about  half 
a  wine  glafs  of  it  taken  twice  a  day  :  or  prepared 
fkel  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  a  drachm, 
mixed  with  a  little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  The  bark  and  other  bitters  may  either 
be  taken  in  fubftance  or  infufion,  as  is  mod  agreeable 
to  the  patient. 

When  obftructions  proceed  from  a  vifcid  ftate  of 
the  blood  ;  or  for  women  of  a  grofs  or  full  habit, 
evacuations,  and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the  hu- 
mours, are  neceflary.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought 
to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm  water, 
to  take  now  and  then  a  cooling  purge,  and  to  live  upon 
a  fpare  thin  diet.  Her  drink  frnuld  be  whey,  water, 
or  fmall  beer,  and  fhe  ought  to  take  fufficient  exer- 
cife.  A  tea-fpoonful  of  the  tincture  of  black  helle- 
bore may  alio  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  a  cup  of  warm 
water. 

When  obftructions  proceed  from  affeclions  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  method  fhould 
be  taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that 
fhe  may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her  af- 
fliction, fhe  ought,  if  pofiible,  t©  be  removed  from 
the  place  where  it  happened.  A  change  of  place, 
by  prefenting  the  mind  with  a  variety  of  new  objects, 
has  often  a  very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from 
the  deepeft  diftrefs.  A  foothing,  kind,  and  affable 
behaviour  to  females  in  this  ntuation  is  aifo  of  the  laft 
importance. 

An  obflruclion  of  the  men/ex  is  often  the  efTeft  of 
Other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  infteaM  of 
giving  medicines  to  force  that  difcharge,  which 
might  be  dangerous,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  en- 
deavour to  reftore  the  patient's  health  and  ftrength. 
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When  that   is  effected,    the    other   will    return   of 
courfe. 

But  the  menftrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as 
too  fmall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes 
weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are 
bad,  to  which  cedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet,  drop- 
fies,  and  confumptions  often  enlue.  This  frequently 
happens  to  women  about  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a 
fedentary  life  ;  a  full  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  faked, 
high-feafoned,  or  acrid  food  ;  the  uie  of  fpirituous 
liquors ;  exceflive  fatigue  ;  relaxation  ;  a  diflblved 
ffate  of  the  blood ;  violent  paflions  of  the  mind, 
&c. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mutt  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  its  caufe.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  any  error 
in  the  patient's  regimen,  an  oppofite  courfe  to  that 
which  induced  the  diforder  mull:  be  purfued,  and  fuch 
medicines  taken  as  have  a  tendency  to  reftrain  the  flux, 
and  counteract  the  morbid  affections  of  the  fyftem 
from  whence  it  proceeds. 

To  reftrain  the  flux,  the  patient  mould  be  kept 
quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very 
violent,  (he  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low  ;  to 
live  upon  a  cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken 
broths  with  bread  ;  and  to  drink  decoctions  of  nettle- 
roots,  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  flop  the  flux,  flronger  aftringents  may  be 
ufed,  as  Japan  earth,  allum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the 
Peruvian  bark,  &c.  * 

*  Two  drachms.of  allum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be  pounded 
together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  dofes,  one  of  which  may 
be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Perfons  whofe  llomachs  cannot  bear  the  allum,  may  take  two 
table- fpoonfuls  of  the  tincture  of  rofes  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
to  each  dofe  of  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  thefe  mould  fail,  half  a  drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
powder,  with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken,  in 
a  glafs  of  red  wine  four  times  a-.dny. 

The 
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The  uterine  jlux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well 
as  in  quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the  fiuor 
vlbus,  or  whites,  is  a  very  common  difeaie,  and 
proves  extremely  hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This 
difcharge,  however,  is  not  always  white*  but  fome- 
times  pale,  yellow,  green,  or  of  a  blackifli  colour  ; 
fometimes  it  is  fharp  and  corrofive,  fometimes  foul 
and  foetid,  &c.  It  is  attended  with  a  pale  complexion, 
pain  in  the  back,  lofs  of  appetite,  fwelling  of  the 
feet,  and  other  figns  of  debility.  It  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  a  relaxed  flate  of  the  body,  arifing  from 
indolence,  the  exceffive  ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other 
weak  and  watery  diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muft  take 
as.  much  exercife  as  fhe  can  bear  without  fatigue. 
Her  food  mould  be  folid  and  nouriming,  but 
of  eafy  digeftion ;  and  her  drink  rather  gene- 
rous, as  red  port  or  claret  mixed  with  Pyrmont, 
Briflol,  or  lime-water.  Tea  and  coffee  are  to 
be  avoided.  I.  have  often  known  ftrong  broths 
have  an  exceeding  good  effect,  and  fometimes 
a  milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a  cure.  The 
patient  ought  not  to  lie  too  long  a-bed.  When 
medicine  is  neceffary,  we  know  none  preferable 
to  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  in  this  cafe  ought 
always  to  be  taken  in  fubftance.  In  warm  wea- 
ther, the  cold  bath  will  be  of  confiderable  fer- 
vice. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  WinJet  ceafe  to 
flow,  is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  lex.  The 
jftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however 
ifmall,  is  fufficient  to  diforder  the  whole  frame,  and 
Dften  to  deftroy  life  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
diat  fo  many  women  either  fall  into  chronic  dis- 
orders, or  die  about  this  time.  Such  of  them,  how- 
ever, as  furvive  it,  without  contracting  any  chronic 
frfeafe,  often  become  more  healthy  and  hardy  than 
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they  were  before,  and  enjoy  ftrengh  and  vigour  to  a 
very  great  age. 

If  the  tnenfet  ceafe  all  of  a  fudden,  in  women  of  a 
full  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their 
ufual  quantity  of  food,  efpecially  of  the  more  nou- 
rifhing  kind,  as  flefh,  eggs,  5cc.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  to  keep  the  body 
open.  This  may  be  done  by  taking,  once  or  twice 
a-week,  a  little  rhubarb,  or  an  infufion  of  hiera  picra 
in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a  grofs  habit,  at 
this  period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out 
about  their  ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and 
ihould  cither  be  fuffered  to  continue  open,  or  have 
artificial  drains  fubftituted  in  their  flead.  Women 
who  will  have  fuch  fores  dried  up,  are  often  foon  after 
carried  oil*  by  acute  difeafes,  or  fall  into  thole  of  a 
chronic  nature. 
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'  Though  pregnancy  is  not  a  difeafe,  yet  that  (fate 
is  often  attended  with  a  variety  of  complaints  which 
merit  attention,  and  which  fometimes  require  the 
afiiftance  of  medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are 
more  healthy  during  their  pregnancy  than  at  any 
other  time ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  cafe: 
moll  of  them  breed  in  forrow^  and  are  frequently 
indifpofed  during  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy. 
Few  fatal  difeafes,  however,  happen  during  that 
period  ;  and  hardly  any,  except  abortion,  that  can  be 
called  dangerous. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afflicted  with  the  heart- 
burn. The  method  of  treating  this  complaint  has 
been  already  pointed  out.     They  are  likewife,  in  the 
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ftiore  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  haraffed  with 
ficknefs  and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the  morning. 
The  method  of  relieving  thefe  complaints  has  alfo 
been  fhewn.  Both  the  head-ach  and  tooth-ach  are 
very  troublefome  fymptoms  of  pregnancy.  Xhe  for- 
mer may  generally  be  removed  by  keeping  the  body 
gently  open,  by  the  ufe  of  prunes.,  figs,  roafted  apples, 
and  fuch  like.  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  bleed- 
ing mav  be  necefiary.  For  the  treatment  of  the  lat- 
ter, we  mult  refer  to  that  article.  Several  other  com- 
plaints incident  to  pregnant  women  might  be  men- 
tioned, as  a  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  fup- 
preffion  and  incontinency  of  urine,  &c.  ;  but  as  all 
of  thefe  have  been  taken  notice  of  before,  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  repeat  them* 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  dan- 
ger of  abortion.  This  mould  be  guarded  againft 
with  the  greateft  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the 
conftitution,.  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the 
fame  misfortune  afterwards*.  Abortion  may  hap- 
pen at  any  period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  moil 
common  in  the  fecond  or  third  month.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth. 
If  it  happens  within  the  firffc  month,  it  is  ufually 
called  a  fa'lfe  conception ;  if  after  the  feventh 
month,  the  child  may  often  be  kept  alive  by  pro- 
per care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  de?rA\ 
of  the  child  j  weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother ; 
great  evacuations ;    violent  exercife ;    railing   great 

*  Every  mother  who  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  hazard 
of  her  life  ;  yet  there  are  not  a  few  who  run  this  rifle  merely  to  pre- 
vent the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It  is  furely  a 
molt  unnatural  crime,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  moil  abandoned,  be 
viewed  without  honor;  but  in  the  decent  matron,  it  is  fl ill  more 
unpardonable. — Thofe  wretches  who  daily  advertife  tjheir  affiftartce 
to  women  in  this  bufinefs,  deferve,  in  my  opinion,  the  moil;  fevere 
of  all  human  punifnments. 
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hts  ;  reaching  too  high  ;   jumping,   or  itepping 
from  a:;  j  coughing;  convulfion 

.  blows  on  the  belly ;  falls;  fevers;  difagreeable 
imells ;  excefs  of  blood  ;  indolence;  high  living,  or 
the  contrary  ;  violent  paflions  or  affections  of  the 
mind,  as  fear,  grief,  & 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the 

loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  nelly  ;  a  dull  heavy 

pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs ;    a  ilight  degree  of 

coldnefs,  or  fliivering;    Qcknefs,  palpitation  of  the 

rt ;    the  breads  become  flat  and  foft;   the  belly 

falls;  and  there   is  a  d  ;e  of  blood   or  watery 

.ours  from  the  womb. 

To   prevent  abortion,   we  would  advife  women  of 

i  eak  or  i  habit  to  ufe  folid  food,  avoiding 

at  quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery 

tiors  ;    to  rife  early  and  go  foon  to  bed  ;   to  fhun 

.  np  houies  ;  to  take  frequent  exercifc  in  the  open 

air,  but  to  avoid  fatigue  ;  and  never  to  go  abroad  in 

damp  foggy  weather,  if  they  can  limn  it. 

\Vomen  of  a  full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a  fpare 
diet,  avoiding  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that 
may  tend  to  heat  the  body,  or  increafs  the  quantity 
of  blood.  Their  diet  mould  be  of  an  opening 
nature,  confiding  principally  of  vegetable  fubftances. 
Every  woman  with  child  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful 
and  eafy  in  her  mind.  Her  appetites,  even  though, 
depraved,  ought  to  be  indulged  as  far  as  prudence 
will  permit. 

When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a  mattrefs,  with  her  head 
low.  She  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  foothed 
and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot, 
nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a  heating  nature.  Her  food 
mould  confift  of  broths,  rice,  and  milk,  jellies,  gruelt 
made  of  oatmeal,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought 
to  be  taken  cold. 

If 
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If  fhe  be  able  to  bear  it,  fhe  mould  lofe  at  lead 
half  a  pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink 
ought  to  be  barley  water  fliarpened  with  juice  of 
lemon  ;  or  fhe  may  take  half  a  drachm  of  pow- 
dered nitre,  in  a  cup  of  water-gruel,  every  five  or 
fix  hours.  If  the  woman  be  feized  with  a  violent 
loofenefs,  fhe  ought  to  drink  the  decoction  of  cal- 
cined hartfliorn  prepared.  If  fhe  be  affected  with 
vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently  two  table-fpoon-  ' 
fuls  of  the  faline  mixture.  In  general,  opiates  are 
of  fervice;  but  they  mould  always  be  given  with 
caution. 

Sanguine  robufl  women,  who  are  liable  to  inif- 
carry  at  a  certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always 
to  be  bled  a  few  days  before  that  period  arrives. 
By  this  means,  and  obierving  the  regimen  above 
prefcribed,  they  might  often  efcape  that  misfor- 
tune. 

•  Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  would  not  be  underltood  as  refbain* 
ing  pregnant  women  from  their  ufual  exerciles. 
This  would  generally  operate  the  quite  contrary 
way.  Want  of  exercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body, 
but  induces  a  plethora,  or  too  great  a  fulnefs  of 
the  veflels,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes  pf 
abortion.  There  are,  however,  fome  women  of  fo 
delicate  a  texture,  that  it  is  neceflary  for  them  to 
avoid  almoft  every  kind  of  exercife  during  the  whole 
period  of  pregnancy. 
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Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care 
in  child-bed ;  and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex 
are  moil  apt  to  defpife  the  neceflary  precautions  in 
this  flate.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young 
wives.  They  think,  when  the  labour  pains  are 
M  m  3  ended, 
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ended,  the  danger  is  over ;  but  in  truth  it  may 
only  then  be  faid  to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to 
herfelf,  will  fcldom  fail  to  expel  the  fat  us  ;  but  pro- 
per care  and  management  are  certainly  tit  ccflary 
for  the  recovery  of  the  mother.  No  doubt  mil- 
chief  may  be  done  by  too  much  as  well  as  by  too 
little  care.  Hence  females  who  have  the  i  atcd 
number   of  attendants    in    child-b<  rally   re- 

cover word.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  tiie  ftate  of 
child -bed.  Exceflive  care  always  defeats  its  own  in- 
tention, and  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  none 
at  al 

During  actual  labour,  nothing  of  a  heating  na- 
ture ought  to  be  given.  The  woman  may  now 
and  then  take  a  little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought 
to  be  toad  and  water,  or  thin  groat-gruel.  Spirits, 
wines,  cordial-waters,  and  other  things  which  are 
given  with  a  view  to  ftrengthen  the  mother,  and 
promote  the  birth,  for  the  molt  part  tend  only  to 
hicreafe  the  fever,  inflame  the  twomb,  and  retard 
;abour.  Befides,  they  endanger  the  woman 
afterwards,    as    they    often    occafion    violent    and 

*  Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been" 
fed  as  an  employment  fince  the  carlieil  accounts  of  time; 
yet  it  is  Hill  in  mdft  countries  on  a  very  bad  footing.  Few 
women  think,  of  following  this  employment  till  they  are  reduced 
to  the  neceflity  of  doing  it  for  bread.  Htnce  not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  them  have  any  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  bufi* 
r.efs.  It  is  true,  that  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  generally 
expel  the  f<ztus\  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  molt  women  in^ 
child-bed  require  to  be  managed  with  fkill  and  attention,  an<f 
that  they  are  often  hurt  by  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  fr^yant 
and  oflicious  midvvives.  The  mifchief  done  in  this  way!H»ch 
greater  than  is  generally  imagined  ;  mod  of  which  rrn^W  be 
prevented  by  allowing  no  women  to  pra&ife  midwifery  but  fueh 
as  arc  properly  qualified.       Were  ition  paid  to   this,  it 

would  not  only  be  the  means  of  favihg  many  lives,  but  would 
prevent  the  neceflity  of  employing  men  in  this  indelicate  and 
tiifagreeabie  branch  of  medicine,  which  is,  on  many  accounts, 
pore  proper  for  the  other  fex. 

mortaj 
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mortal  haemorrhages,  or  difpofe  her  to  eruptive  and 
other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to 
prevent  inflammauions,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed. 
An  emollient  clyfter  ought  likewiie  frequently  to 
be  adminiftered,  and  the  patient  fhould  fit  over  the 
fleams  of  warm  water.  The  paflage  ought  to  be 
gently  rubbed  with  a  little  foft  pomatum  or  frefh 
butter,  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied 
over  the  belly.  If  nature  feems  to  fink,  and  the 
woman  is  greatly  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  a  draught 
of  generous  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  may  be 
given,  but  not  otherwife.  Thefe  directions  are  fuf- 
ficient  in  natural  labours;  and  in  all  preternatural 
cafes,  a  lkilful  furgeon,  or  man- midwife,  ought  to 
be  called  as  foon  as  poflible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  and  eafy  as  poflible  *.  Her  food  mould  be 
light  and  thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her 
drink  weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  are  many  exceptions.  I  have  known  feveral 
women,  whofe  fpirits  could  not  be  fupported  in 
child-bed  without  folid  food  and  generous  liquors ; 
to  fuch,  a  glafs  of  wine  and  a  bit  of  chicken  mult 
be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  hemorrhage  or  flooding 
happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe  the  patient 
mould  be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and 
be  in  all  refpects  treated  as  for  an  exceffive  flux  of 
the  menfes.  If  the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen 
cloths,  which  have  been  wrung  out  of  a  mixture  of 

*  We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cuftom 
which  (till  prevails  in  feme  parts  of  the  country,  of  collecting  a 
number  of  women  together  upon  fuch  occafions.  Tliefe,  in- 
ltead  of  being  ufeful,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houfe,  and  obitruci 
the  neceffary  attendants.  Befides,  they  hurt  the  patieut  with 
their  noife  ;  'and  often,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice, 
£o  much  mifeb 

m  4  equal 
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equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  red  wine* 
fhouid  be  applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins,  and  the 
thighs:  thefe  mufl  be  changed  as  they  grow  dry ; 
and  may  be  difcoixtinued  as  foon  as   the   ilooding 

If  there  be- violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors, 
as  groat-gruel,  or  tea  with  a  little  faffron  in  it;  and 
to  take  frnail  broths,  with  carraway-feeds,  or  a  bit 
of  orange-peel  in  them  ;  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of 
fweet  almonds  may  likev/ife  be  frequently  tfcken  in 
a  cup  of  any  of  the  above  liquors ;  and  if  the  patient 
be  refllefs,  a  fpoonful  of  the  iyrup  of  poppies  may 
now  and  then  be  mixed  with  a  cup  of  her  drink. 
If  fne  be  hot  or  feverifh,  one  of  the  following  pow- 
ders may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  her  ufual  drink  every 
five  or  fix  hours  f . 

•  An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a  dangerous  and 
not  unfrequent  difeafe  after  delivery.  It  is  known 
by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  are 
greatly  increafed  upon  touching ;  by  the  tenfion 
or  tight nefs  of  the  parts ;  great  weaknefs ;  change 
of  countenance ;  a  conltant  fever,  with  a  weak  and 
hard  pulfe  ;  a  flight  delirium,  or  raving.;  fometimes 
inceflant  vomiting  ;  a  hiccup ;  a  difcharge  of  reddifh, 
(linking,  fharp  water  from  the  womb  ;  an  inclination 
to  go  frequently  to  itool ;  a  heat,  and  fometimes 
total  fuppreffion  of  urine. 

*  In  a  violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I  have  feen  very  good 
effects  from  the  following  mixture  :  Take  of  penny-royal  water, 
fimple  cinnamon-wacer,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces, 
elixir  of  vitriol  a  drachm.  Mix,  and  take  two  table-fpoonfuls 
every  two  hours,  or  ofttner,  if  neceiTary. 

■f  Take  of  crabs  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre 
two  drachms,  faffron  powdered  half  a  drachm  ;  rub  them  toge- 
ther in  a  mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  dofes. 

When  the  patient  is  low-fpirited,  or  troubled  with  hyfterical 
complaints,  (lie  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  aJafcetida  in  a  cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 

This 
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This  mud  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory  dif- 
prders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink 
may  be  thin  gruei  or  barley  water;  in  a  cup  of  which 
half  a  drachm  of  nitre  may  be  diffolved,  and  taken 
three  or  four  nines  a-day.  Clyders  of  warm  milk 
and  water  mutt  be  frequently  adminiftered :  and  the 
belly  mould  be  fomented  by  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm 
water,  or  by  applying  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk 
and  water  to  it. 

A  fuppreflion  of  the  lochia,  or  ufual  difcharge 
after  delivery,  and  the  milk-fever,  mult  be  treated 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of 
the  womb.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafed  courfe  is 
plentiful  dilution,  gentle  evacuations,  and  fomenta- 
tions of  the  parts  affected.  In  the  milk-fever,  the 
breads  may  be  embrocated  with  a  little  warm  lin- 
feed-oil,  or  the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  The  child  mould  be  often  put  to 
the  breaft3  or  it  fliould  be  drawn  by  fomc  grown 
perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk- 
fever  than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  bread. 
The  cuftom  of  not  allowing  chHdren  to  fuck  for  the 
firft  two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mother 
and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  m  her  breads,  ought 
either  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breads 
frequently  drawn,  at  lead  for  the  firfl  month.  This 
would  prevent  many  of  the  difeafes  which  prove  fatal 
to  women  in  child-bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  bread,  at- 
tended with  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  fuppuration,  the  fafed  application  is  a  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or  frefli  but- 
ter. This  may  be  renewed  twice  a  day,  till  the  tu- 
mour be  either  difcuded  or  brought  to  fuppura- 
tion. The  ufe  of  repellents,  in  this  cafe,  is  very 
j  dangerous ; 
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dangerous ;  they  often  occafion  fevers,  and  fome- 
times  can  whereas  a  fuppuration  is  feldom  at- 

tended with  any  danger,  and  has  often  the  mod  falu- 
rary  i  » 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they 
be  anointed  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  bees- 
,  or  a  little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be 
fprinkled  on  them.  I  have  feen  Hungary  water 
applied  to  the  nipples  have  a  very  good  effeel:. 
Should  the  complaint  prove  obflinate,  a  cooling 
purge  may  be  given,  which  generally  removes 
it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a  difeafe  incident  to  women 
in  child-be^  ;  but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already, 
we  mall  take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  The  cele- 
brated Hoffman  obferves,  That  this  fever  of  child- 
bed women  might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they, 
during  their  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their  diet, 
ufed  moderate  exereife,  took  now  and  then  a  gentle 
laxative  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar  ; 
not  forgetting  to  bleed  in  the  firft  months,  and 
avoid  all  fharp  air.  When  the  labour  is  coming 
on,  it  is  not  to  be  haftened  with  forcing  medicines, 
Avhich  inflame  the  blood  and  humours,  or  put  them 
into  unnatural  commotions.  Care  mould  be  taken, 
after  the  birth,  that  the  natural  excretions  proceed 
regularly  ;  and  if  the  pulfe  be  quick,  a  little  nitrous 
powder,  or  fome  other  cooling  medicines,  mould  be 
adminiflered. 

The  mod  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  delivery 
is  the  puerperal^  or  child-bed  fever.  It  generally 
makes  its  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after 
delivery.  Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on  fooner,  and 
at  other  times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  appear  be- 
fore the  fifth  or  fixth  day. 

It  begins  like  moll  other  fevers,  with  a  cold  or 
fhivering  fit,  which  is  fucceeded  by  reillefsnefs,  pain 
of  the  head,  great  ficknefs  at  the  flomach,  and  bi- 
lious 
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Iious  vomiting.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  the 
tongue  dry,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  depreflion  of 
fpirits  and  lofs  of  flrength.  t  A  great  pain  is  ufually 
felt  in  the  back>  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb  ;  a 
fudden  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia 
alfo  takes  place  ;  and  the  patient  is  frequently  troubled 
with  a  tenefmus,  or  conflant  inclination  to  go  to  (tool. 
The  urine,  which  is  very  high-coloured,  is  difcharged 
in  fmall  quantity,  and  generally  with  pain.  The 
belly  fometimes  fwells  to  a  considerable  bulk,  and 
becomes  fufceptible  of  pain  from  the  flighted  touch. 
When  the  fever  has  continued  for  a  few  days,  the 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  ufually  fubfide,  and  the 
difeafe  acquires  a  more  putrid  form.  At  this  period, 
if  not  fooner,  a  bilious  or  putrid  loofenefs,  of  an 
obftinate  and  dangerous  nature,  comes  -on,  and 
accompanies  the  difeafe  through  all  its  future 
progrefs. 

There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treat- 
ed with  more  fkill  and  attention  than  this ;  confe- 
quently  the  bed  afliflance  ought  always  to  be  ob- 
tained as  foon  as  poffible.  In  women  of  plethoric 
conftitutions,  bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at 
the  beginning  ;  it  ought  however  to  be  ufed  with 
caution,  and  not  to  be  repeated  unlefs  where  the 
figns  of  inflammation  run  high ;  in  which  cafe  it  will 
alfo  be  necefiary  to  apply  a  bliftering-plafter  to  the 
region  of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigor,  or  cold  fit,  proper  mean?; 
fhould  be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence  and  fhorten  its 
duration.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  may  drink 
freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may 
take  now  and  then  a  cvp  of  wine  whey  ;  warm  appli- 
cations to  the  extremities,  as  heated  bricks,  bottles 
or  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  and  fuch  like, 
may  alio  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

Egjflient  clyfters  of  milk  and  water,  or  o: 
chicken  water,  ought  to  be  frequently   adminiftered 

through 
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through   the  courfe   of   the   difeafe.     Thefe  prove 
J    by   promoting  a  .   the   in- 

^nd  alfo  t  kindly   fomenta- 

tion to  the  womb  and  par:  ait.     Great  care 

ig  them,  on  accou: 
the  :  eft   of    the  parts  in    the  / 

.  achf 
. 

y        the   tiomach,  already  too 
t,  it  will   b-j  .  and  t  .1  its 

a   gentle 
cool   the  be  procure  harge  of 

:  ile  *. 

"  found   to  fuc- 
•nis  difeafe  is  the  faline  draught.     1 

often  put  a  (top  to  the 

vomiting,  and  at  the  fame  time  leifen  the  violence  of 

It  it  ool,  or  if  the  patient 

of  laudanum,  or  feme  fymp 

of  p  occafionall; 

.;  ihouL  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken 

and  exhauft  the  patient,  a  (larch  ci)  iter,  with  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiflered 
as  occalion  fhaJI  require ;  and  the  drink  may  be  rice- 
water,  m  Kngliih  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce 
.rabic  has  been  diflblved.  Should  thefe  fail, 
recourfe  mud  be  had  to  Columbo-root,  or  fome  other 
aitringent  medicine 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light, 
and  the  drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has 
been   long   pi  ted,    and  the   patient   is   greatly 

•  M  s   in  adminiilering  vomitf 

or  purges  to  women  in  child-':  ;  known   z  woman    who 

-was  recovering  cxtrc  .'.],  thrown  into  the  moil   imminent 

danger,  by  a  ftrcng  purge  which  was  given  hex  by  an   officious 

fpent 
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fpent  by  evacuations,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
port  her  with  nourifhing  diet  and  generous 
dials. 

It  was  obferved,  that  this  fever,  after  contirr 
for   fome  time,  often  acquires    a   putrid  form.     In 
this  cafe  the  Peruvian   bark   mud  be  given,  either 
by  itfelf,  or  joined  with  cordials,  as  circumftau 
may   require.     As    the  bark    in  fubflance    will   be 
apt   to  purge,  it  may  be  gr  decoction  or  in- 

fufion  mixed  with   the  tincture  of   rofes,  or  other 
gentle  aflringents  ;    or  a   fcruple  of  the  a 
bark  with    half   an  ounce  of   fpirituotil  cinnamon- 
1  water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  r 
of  laudanum,  may   bz    made  into  a  draught, 
given  every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  (ha 
'found  neceflary. 

When  the  flomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of 
•nourifhment,  the  patient  may  be  fupported  for 
jfome   time    by  of    beef  tea    or    chh 

water. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed 
ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  eafy  ;  her  food  (houid 
|  be  light  and  fimple,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool, 
land  properly  ventilated.  There  is  not  any  thing 
imore  hurtful  to  a  woman  in  this  iituation  than  be- 
ling  kept  too  warm.  She  ought  not  to  have  her 
I  body  bound  too  tight,  nor  to  rife  too  Icon  from 
!  bed,  after  delivery  ;  catching  cold  is  alfo  to  be 
: avoided,  and  a  proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breads  ought  to- 
be  frequently   drawn  ;  and  if  they  are  tilled    p 
lous  to  the   onfet   of  a  fever,  they  ihould,  upon 
firfl    appearance,    be    drawn,    to   prevent    the   milk 
from  becoming    acrid,    and    its    being    abiorbed    in 
this    date.     Coftivenefs  is    like-  be    av 

This  will  be  belt  efft&ed  bv  the  nfe  of  mild  & 

and  a  laxative  diet. 

We 
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We  fhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child-bed 
women  by  recommending  it  to  them;  above  all 
things,  to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whofe  cir 
cumflances  oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too  foon; 
often  contract  difeafes  from  cold,  of  which  they  never 
recover.  It  is  a  pity  the  poor  are  not  better  taken 
care  of  in  this  Situation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greatefl 
hazard  from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally 
kept  in  a  fort  of  bagnio  for  the  firft  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  then  drafted  out  to  fee  company.  The 
danger  of  this  conduct  mud  be  obvious  to  every 
one. 

The  fuperflitious  cuftom  of  obliging  women  to 
keep  the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church  is  likewife  a 
very  common  caufe  of  catching  cold.  All  churches 
are  damp,  and  moil:  of  them  cold  ;  confequently  they 
are  the  very  word:  places  to  which  a  woman  can  go  to 
make  her  hid  vifit,  after  having  been  confined  in  a 
warm  room  for  a  month. 
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v  Barrenness  may  be  very  properly  reckoned 
among  the  difeafes  of  females,  as  few  married  wo- 
men who  have  not  children  enjoy  a  good  ftate  of 
health.  It  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as 
high  living,  gritf,  relaxation,  &c.  but  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  an  obftruclion  or  irregularity  of  the  men- 
ftrual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the 
humours,  and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom 
find  a  barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor, 
while  nothing  is  more  common  among  the  rich  and 
affluent.  The  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  pro- 
lific in  proportion  to  their  poverty  ;  and  it  would 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  adduce  many  inftances  of  wo- 
men, 
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men,  who,  by  being  reduced  to  live  entirely  upon 
a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  have  conceived  and 
brought  forth  children,  though  they  never  had 
any  before.  Would  the  rich  ufe  the  fame  fort  of 
food  and  exercife  as  the  better  fort  of  peafants, 
they  would  feldom  have  caufe  to  envy  their  poor 
vaffals  and  dependants  the  blefling  of  a  numerous 
and  healthy  offspring,  while  they  pine  in  forrow 
for  the  want  of  even  a  fmgle  heir  to  their  extenfive 
domains. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vi- 
tiates the  humours,  but  induces  a  general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folids ;  a  ftate  highly  unfavourable  to 
procreation.  To  remove  this,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe :  Firft,  fufhcient  exer- 
cife in  the  open  air ;  fecondly,  a  diet,  confiding 
chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables  *  ;  thirdly,  the  ufe 
of  aftringent  medicines,  as  fteel,  all  urn,  dragon's 
blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Spaw  or  Tunbridge 
waters,  Peruvian  bark,  &c. ;  and  laftly,  above  all, 
the  cold  bath. 

Barrennefs  is  often  the  confequence  of  grief, 
fudden  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  pailions  which 
tend  to  obftruft  the  menflrual  flux.  When  bar- 
rennefs is  fufpecled  to  proceed  from  affections  of 
the  mind,  the  perfon  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poiTible ;  all  difagreeable  objects  are  to 
be  avoided,  and  every. method 'taken  to  amufe  and 
entertain  the  fancy. 

*  Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftener  the  fault 
of  the  male  than  of  the  female,  and  ftrongly  recommends  a  milk 
and  vegetable  diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  ;  adding 
that  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  Milk-do&or  of 
Croydon,  had  brought  fundry  opulent  families  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  continued  fome  years  after  marriage  without  pro- 
geny, to  have  feveral  hue  children,  by  keeping  both  parents,  for 
a  confiderable  time,  to  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet. 
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CHAP.     XLIX. 
DISEASES     OF    CHILDREN 

TV/T  I  S  E  R  A  B  L  E  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  thiS 

ftate  of  infancy  !  He  comes  into  the  world 
more  helplefs  than  any  other  animal,  and  (lands 
much  longer  in  need  of  the  protection  and  care  of 
his  parents ;  but,  alas  !  this  care  is  not  always  be- 
llowed upon  him  ;  and  when  it  is,  he  often  fuffers 
as  much  from  improper  management  as  he  would 
have  done  from  neglect.  Hence  the  officious  care 
of  parents,  nurfes,  and  midwives,  becomes  one 
of  the  molt  fruitful  fources  of  the  diforders  of  in* 
fants  *. 

It  muff,  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  perfon, 
that  the  fir  It  difeafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from 
their  bowels.  Nor  is  this  in  the  lead  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  they  are  in  a  manner  poifoned  with 
indigeflible  drugs  and  improper  diet  as  foon  as  they 
come  into  the  world.  Every  thing  that  the  llo- 
mach  cannot  digeft  may  be  confidered  as  a  poifon ; 
and  unlefs  it  can  be  thrown  up,  or  voided  by 
ftool,  it  mult  occafion  ficknefs,    gripes,  fpafmodic 

*  Of  the  officious  and  ill-judged  care  of  rnidvives,  we  fliall 
adduce  only  one  inftance,  viz.  the  common  practice  of  ^torturing 
infants  by  fqueezing  their  brtafts,  to  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they 
call  it.  Though  a  fmall  quantity  of  moifture  is  generally  found 
in  the  breafts  of  infants,  yet,  as  they  are  certainly  not  intended 
to  give  fuck,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off.  I  have  feen  this 
cruel  operation  bring  on  hardnefs,  inflammation,  and  fuppu ra- 
tion of  the  breafts  ;  but  never  knew  any  ill  confequences  from  it» 
being  omitted.  Whe»  the  breafts  are  hard,  the  only,  application 
that  we  would  recommend  is  a  foft  poultice,  or  a  little  of  the 
diachylon  plafter,  fpread  thin  upon  a  bit  of  foft  leather,  about  the 
fizc  of  half  a  crown,  and  applied  over  each  nipple.  Thefe  may  be 
fuffered  to  continue  till  the  hardnefs  difappears. 

affections 
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affections  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good  wo- 
men call  inward  fits,  and  at  laft  convulsions  and 
death. 

As  thefe  fymptoms  evidently  arife  from  fome- 
what  that  irritates  the  inteftines,  doubtlefs  the  pro* 
per  method  of  cure  muft  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as 
poffible.  The  mod  fafe  and  effectual  method  of 
doing  this  is  by  gentle  vomits.  Five  or  fix  grains  of 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  mixed  in  two 
table  fpoonfuls  of  water,  and  fweetened  with  a  little 
fugar.  A  tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  given  to  the 
infant  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates  ;  or, 
what  will  more  certainly  anfwer  the  purpofe,  a  grain 
of  emetic  tartar  may  be  difTolved  in  three  ounces 
of  water,  fweetened  with  a  little  fyrup,  and  given  as 
above,  Thofe  "who  are  willing  to  ufe  the  emetic 
tartar,  may  give  fix  or  feven  drops  of  the  antirnonial 
wine,  in  a  tea-fpoonful  of  water  or  thin  gruel. 
Small  dofes  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  will  be  found 
more  gentle  than  any  of  the  above,  and  ought  to  be 
preferred. 

Thefe  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  fto- 
macb,  but    will  generally    likewife  open    the    body. 

Id  this  however  noc  happen,  and  if  the  child 

itive,  fome  gentle  purge  will  be  necefiary:  for 
this  purpofe,  fome  manna  and  pulp  of  caflia  may 
be  difTblved  in  boiling  water,  and  given  in  frnall 
quantities    till    it    operates ;     or,    what  will    anfwer 

r  better,  a  few  grains  of  magnefw  alba  may  be 
mixed  in  any  kind  of  food  that  is  given  to  the  child, 
and  continued  till  it  has  the  defired  effecl.  If  thefe 
medicines^  be  properly  adminiftered,  and  the  child's 
belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a  warm  hand 

•e  the  fire,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  relieve  thofe 
affections    of  the  ftcmach   and   bowels  from  v 
infants  fufFer  fo  much. 

Thefe  general  direaiens  include  mod  of  what 
can  be  done  for  relieving  the  internal  diforders  of 

N  n  infants. 
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infants.  They  will  likewife  go  a  confiderable  way 
in  alleviating  thofe  which  appear  externally,  as  the 
rafh,  gum9  or  fellon,  &c.  Thefe,  as  was  formerly 
obferved,  are  principally  owing  to  too  hot  a  regimen, 
and  confequently  will  be  moft  effectually  relieved 
by  gentle  evacuations.  Indeed,  evacuations  of  one 
kind  or  other  conftitute  a  principal  part  of  the  me- 
dicine of  infants,  and  will  feldom,  if  adminiftered 
with  prudence,  in  any  of  their  difeafes,  fail  to  give 
relief. 


OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  ftomach  and  bowels  of  a  new-born  infant  are 
filled  with  a  blackifh-coloured  matter  of  the  con- 
fidence of  fyrup,  commonly  called  the  meconium. 
This  is  generally  paffed  foon  after  the  birth,  by  the 
mere  effort  of  Nature ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But 
if  it  mould  be  retained,  or  not  fufficiently  carried  off, 
a  little  manna  or  magnejia  alba  may  be  given,  as 
mentioned  above  ;  or,  if  thefe  mould  not  be  at  hand* 
a  common  fpoonful  of  whey,  fweetened  with  a  little 
honey,  or  raw  fugar,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

The  moft  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  me- 
conium is  the  mother's  milk,  which  is  always  at  firft 
of  a  purgative  quality.  Were  children  allowed  to 
fuck  as  foon  as  they  (hew  an  inclination  for  the 
breaft,  they  would  feldom  have  occafion  for  medi- 
cines to  diicharge  the  meconium  ;  but  even  where  this 
is  not  allowed,  they  ought  never  to  have  daubs  of 
fyrup,  oils,  and  other  indigeftible  fluff,  crammed 
down  their  throats* 
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THE  APHTHJE  OR  THRUSH. 

The  aphthae  are  little  whitifh  ulcers  affecting  the 
whole  infide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and 
flomach  of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reach  through 
the  whole  inteftinal  canal ;  in  which  cafe  they  are 
verv  dangerous,  and  often  put  an  end  to  the  infant'* 
life. 

If  the  aphthae  are  of  a  pale  colour,  pellucid,  few 
in  number,  foft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily  off,  they 
are  not  dangerous ;  but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown, 
black,  thick,  or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be 
dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their 
origin  to  acid  humours ;  we  have  reafon  however  to 
believe,  they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot 
a  regimen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  a  child  who  is  not  dofed  with 
wine,  punch',  cinnamon-waters,  or  fome  other  hoc 
and  inflaming  liquors,  almofl  as  foon  as  it  is  born. 
It  is  well  known  that  thefe  will  occafion  inflamma- 
tory diforders  even  in  adults ;  is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  they  mould  heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  of 
infants,  and  fet  as  it  were  the  whole  conftitution  on 
a  blaze  ? 

The  mod  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthae  are 
vomits,  fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended, 
and  gentle  laxatives.  Five  grains  of  rhubarb  and 
half  a  drachm  of  magncfia  alba  may  be  rubbed  to- 
gether, and  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which 
may  be  given  to  the  infant  every  four  or  five  hours 
till  they  operate.  Thefe  powders  may  either  be 
given  in  the  child's  food,  or  a  little  of  the  fyrup 
of  pale  rofes,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is 
found  necefTary  to  keep  the  body  open.     It  is  com- 
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mon  in  this  cafe  to  adminifter  calomel ;  but  as  that 
medicine  fometimes  occafions  gripes,  it  ought  always 
to  be  given  to  infants  with  caution. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gar- 
gling  the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe  ;  but  it  is 
not  eafy  to  apply  thefe  in  very  young  children ;  we 
"would  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub 
the  child's  mouth  frequently  with  a  little  borax  and 
honey ;  or  with  the  following  mixture :  Take  fine 
honey  an  ounce,  borax  a  drachm,  burnt  alum  fmlf 
a  drachm,  rofe-water  two  drachms ;  mix  them  to- 
gether. A  very  proper  application  in  this  cafe,  is  a 
folution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  in 
eight  ounces  of  barley-water.  Thefe  may  be  applied 
with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a  bit  of  foft  rag  tied 
to  the  end  of  a  probe. 


OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being  for  the  mod  part  of 
an  acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the 
ftomach,  efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  difor- 
dered.  Hence  moft  difeafes  of  children  are  ac- 
companied with  evident  figns  of  acidity,  as  green 
ftools,  gripes,  &c.  Thefe  appearances  have  in- 
duced many  to  believe,  that  all  the  difeafes  of  chil- 
dren were  owing  to  an  acid  abounding  in  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels ;  but  whoever  confiders  the  mat- 
ter attentively,  will  find  tlfat  thefe  fymptoms  of 
acidity  are  oftener  the  erTed  than  the  caufe  of  their 
difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  chil- 
dren mould  be  acefcent ;  and  unlefs  the  body  be 
difordered,  or  the  digeftion  hurt,  from  fome  other 
caufe,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  acefcent 
quality  of  their  food  is  feldom  injurious  to  them. 

Acidity, 
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Acidity,  however,  is  often  a  fymptom  of  diforders 
in  children,  and,  as  it  is  fometimes  a  troublefome 
one,  we  fhall  point  out  the  method  of  relieving 
it. 

When  green  ftools,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells, 
&c.  fhew  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the 
child  mould  have  a  little  fmall  broth,  with  light  white 
bread  in  it ;  and  mould  have  fufficient  exercife  in 
order  to  promote  the  digeftion.  It  has  been  cuftomary 
in  this  cafe  to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk,  crabs  eyes, 
and  other  teftaceous  powders.  Thefe,  indeed,  by 
their  abforbent  quality,  may  correct  the  acidity ;  but 
they  are  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  they 
are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels,  and  occafion  coftive- 
nefs,  which  may  prove  very  hurtful  to  the  infant. 
For  this  reafon  they  mould  never  be  given  unlefs 
mixed  with  purgative  medicines ;  as  rhubarb,  manna, 
or  fuch  like. 

The  bed  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes 
of  acidity,  is  that  line  innpid  powder  called  mag* 
nefia  alba.  It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  cor- 
rects the  acidity  :  by  which  means  it  not  only  removes 
the  difeafe,  but  carries  off  its  caufe.  It  may  be  given 
in  any  kind  of  food,  or  in  a  mixture,  as  recommended 
in  the  Appendix  *.• 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought 
not  at  firft  to  be  dofed  with  brandy,  fpiceries,  and 
other  hot  things ;  but  mould  have  its  body  opened 
with  an  emollient  clyiter,  or  the  medicine  men- 
tioned above ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  little  brandy 
may  be  rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a  warm  hand  be- 
fore the  fire.  I  have  feldom  feen  this  fail  to  cafe 
the  gripes  of  infants.  If  it  fhould  happen,  how- 
ever, not  to  fucceed,  a  little  brandy  or  other  fpi- 
rits  may  be  mixed  with  thrice  the  quantity  of  warm 
water,  and  a  tea-fpoonful  of  it  given  frequently  till 

*   See  Appendix,  Laxative  abforbent  Mix: 
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the  infant  be  eafier.     Sometimes  a  little  peppermint, 
water  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 


GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

These  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in 
other  parts  that  are  moiftened  by  the  fweat  or 
urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing 
to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  raoft  effectual  means  of 
preventing  them  are,  to  warn  the  parts  frequently 
with  cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  keep  the  child  in  all  refpeds  thoroughly 
clean.  When  this  is  not  fufficient,  the  excoriated 
parts  may  be  fprinkled  with  abforbent  or  drying 
powders ;  as  burnt  hartfhorn,  tutty,  chalk,  crabs 
claws  prepared,  and  the  like.  When  the  parts 
affe&ed  are  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a  real  ulceration, 
it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  litcle  fugar  of  lead  to  the 
powders ;  or  to  anoint  the  place  with  the  camphorated 
ointment.  If  the  parts  be  wafhed  with  fpring-water* 
in  which  a  little  white  vitriol  has  been  diilolved,  it 
will  dry  and  heal  them  very  powerfully.  One  of  the 
bell  applications  for  this  purpofe  is  to  diflblve  fome 
fuller's  earth  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  hot  water; 
and  after  it  has  flood  till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently 
upon  the  galled  parts  once  or  twice  a  day. 


.  STOPPAGE  OF   THE    NOSE. 

The  noftrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with 
grofs    mucus,     which    prevents     their     breathing 

freely, 
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freely,  and  likewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to 
fuck  or  fwallow. 

Some  in  this  cafe  order,  after  a  fuitable  purge, 
two  or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  diiTolved  in  half 
an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtered,  to  be  ap- 
plied now  and  then  to  the  noftrils  with  a  linen  rag. 
Wedellus  fays,  if  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  elaterium,  be  diiTolved  in  half  an 
ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  applied  to  the  nofe, 
as  above  directed,  that  it  brings  away  the  ?nucus 
without  fneezing. 

In  obflinate  cafes  thefe  medicines  may  be  tried  ;  but 
I  have  never  found  any  thing  neceiTary,  befides  rub- 
bing  the  nofe  at  bed-time  with  a  little  fweet  oil,  or 
frefh  butter.  This  refolves  the  filch,  and  renders  the 
breathing  more  free  *, 


OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  ftate  of  children,  and  the  great 
ienfibility  of  their  organs,  a  vomiting  or  loofenefs 
may  be  induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the 
nerves  of  the  flomach  or  inteitines.  Hence  thefe 
disorders  are  much  more  common  in  childhood 
than  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life.  They 
are  feldom  however  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be 
confidered  as  difeafes,  unlefs  when  they  are  violent, 
or  continue  fo  long  as  to  exhauft  the  (Irength  of  the 
patient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of 
food ;  by  food  that  is  of  foch  a  nature  as  to  irritate 
the  nerves  of  the  flomach  too  much ;  or  by  the  fen- 
(ibility  of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  increafed  as  to 

*   Some  nurfes  remove  this   complaint  by  fucking  the  child's 
«ofe.       This   is    by   no    means   a    cleanly    operation;     but    when 
nurfes  have  the  refolution  to  doit,  I  am  tar  from  diiloumgmg  the 
practice. 
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render  them  unable  to  bear  the  (rimulus  of  even  the 
mildeft  food  or  drink. 

When  vomitin  by  too  much  food,  it 

ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will   depend  upon 

mfing  the  itomach.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
a  few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a  weak  folution  of 
emetic  tartar,  as  mentioned  before.  When  it  is 
owing   to  food  of  an  acrid  or  irritati  lity,  the 

diet  ought  to  be  changed,  and  aliment  of  a  milder 
nature-  iubftituted  in  its  ftead. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increafed  de- 
gree of  fenfibility,  or  too  great  an  initability  of 
the  ftomach,  inch  medicines  as  have 
a  tendency  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  that  organ,  and 
to  abate  its  fenfibility,  mud  be  ufed.  The  fir  ft  of 
thefe  intentions  may  be  anfwered  by  a  flight  infufion 
of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
rhubarb  and  orange-peel :  and  the  fecond  by  the  faline 
draughts,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  occafionally  be  added. 

In  obftinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal 
medicines  may  be  aflifted  by  aromatic  fomentations 
made  with  wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of  the  fto- 
mach ;  or  the  ufe  of  the  ftomach-plafter,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  Therlaca, 


OF   A   LOOSENESS. 

A  looseness  .may  generally  be  reckoned  falutary 
when  the  iiools  are  four,  flimy,  green,  or  curdled. 
It  is  not  the  difcharge,  but  the  production  of  fuch 
ftools,  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where 
the  purging  is  thin  and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be 
checked  too  fuddenly,  as  it  often  proves  critical, 
efpecially  when  the  child  has  caught  cold,  or  an 
eruption  on  the  foin  has  dilappeared.  Sometimes 
an  evacuation  of  this  kind  fuccccds  a  humid  ftate 

of 
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of  the  atmofphere,,  in  which  cafe  it  may  alfo  prove 
of  advantage,  by  carrying  off  a  quantity  of  watery 
humours,  which  would  otherwife  tend  to  relax  the 
habit/. 

As  the  principal  intention  of  the  cure  of  a  loofe- 
nefs  is  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  give  the  patient  a  gentle  vomit  of  ipecacu- 
anha, and  afterwards  to  exhibit  fmall  and  frequent 
dofes  of  rhubarb;  interpofing  abforbent  medicines 
to  mitigate  the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  The  befi. 
purge,  however,  in  this  cafe,  is  magnefia  alba.  It  is 
at  the  fame  time  abforbent  and  laxative,  and  operates 
without  exciting  gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  acts  both  as  an 
emetic  and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  By  being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be 
proportioned  to  the  weakeft  conflitution  ;  and,  not 
being  difagreeable  to  the  palate,  it  may  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  occafion  requires.  Even  one 
dofe  will  frequently  mitigate  the  difeafe,  and  pave 
the  way  for  the  ufe  of  abforbents.  If,  however, 
the  patient's  ltrength  will  permit,  the  medicine 
ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till 
the  (tools  begin  to  affume  a  more  natural  appear- 
ance; afterwards  a  longer  fpace  maybe  allowed  to 
intervene  between  the  dofes.^  When  it  is  neceffary 
to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently,  the  dofe  ought 
<s  to  be  a  little  increafed,  as  its  efficacy  is  gene- 
dimini  fried  by  ufe. 

Some,  upon   the    firft  appearance  of  a  loofenefs, 

fly  immediately  to   the  ufe    of  abforbent   medicines 

aftringents.      If  thefe    be    adminiftered    before 

the  offending  humours  are  difcharged,  though   the 

e  may  appear  to  be  mitigated  for  a  little   I 
it  foon  afterwards  breaks  forth  with  greater  violence, 
and  often  proves  fatal.     After  proper  ^  evacuation.?, 
however,  thefe  medicines  may  be  adminiftered 
fonfiderablc  advantage. 

Should 
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Should  any  gripin^s  or  reftlefihefs  remain  after  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a  tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a  little 
fimple  cinnamon-water  three  or  four  times  a-day  till 
thefe  fymptoras  have  ceafed. 


OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  breaft,  are  feldom  free 
from  eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to 
be  dried' up  but  with  the  greatefl  caution.  They 
tend  to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hurtful  hu- 
mours, which,  if  retained,  might  produce  fatal 
diforders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to 
improper  food  and  neglecf  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a 
child  be  fluffed  at  all  hours  with  food  that  its  fto- 
mach is  not  able  to  digeft,  fuch  food,  not  being 
properly  aflimilated,  inftead  of  nourifhing  the  body, 
fills  it  with  grofs  humours.  Thefe  muff  either 
break  out  in  form  of  eruptions  upon  the  (kin,  or 
remain  in  the  body,  and  occafion  fevers  and  other 
internal  diforders.  That  neglect  of  cleanlinefs  is  a 
very  general  caufe  of  eruptive  diforders,  mult  be 
obvious  to  every  one.  The  children  of  the  poor, 
and  of  all  who  defpife  cleanlinefs,  are  almoft  con- 
flantly  found  to  i'warm  with  vermin,  and  are 
generally  covered  with  the  fcab,  itch,  and  other 
eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effect  of  improper  food, 
or  want  of  cleanlinefs,  a  proper  attention  to  thefe 
alone  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them. 
If  this  mould  not  be  the  cafe,  fome  drying  medi- 
cines will  be  neceffary.  When  they  are  applied, 
the  body  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  open, 
and  cold  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.     We  know  no 

medicine 
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medicine,  that  is  more  fafe  for  drying  up  cutaneous 
eruptions  than  fulphur,  provided  it  be  prudently  ufed. 
A  little  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  may  be  mixed  with 
frefh  butter,  oil,  or  hog's  lard,  and  the  parts  afFe&ed 
frequently  touched  with  it. 

The  mod  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident 
to  children  are,  the  tinea  capitis,  or  fcabbed  head, 
and  chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceed- 
ing difficult  to  cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the 
cure  proves  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  I  have  fre- 
quently known  children  feized  v/ith  internal  dif- 
orders,  of  which  they  died  foon  after  their  fcabbed 
heads  had  been  healed  by  the  application  of  drying 
medicines  *.  The  cure  ought  always  firft  to  be  at- 
tempted by  keeping  the  head  very  clean,  cutting 
off  the  hair,  combing  and  brufhing  away  the  fcabs, 
&c.  If  this  is  not  fufficient,  let  the  head  be 
fhaved  once  a-week,  warned  daily  with  foap  fuds, 
and  gently  anointed  with  a  liniment  made  of  train 
oil  eight  ounces,  red  precipitate,  in  fine  powder, 
one  drachm.  And  if  there  be  proud  flefh,  it  fhould 
be  touched  with  a  bit  of  blue  vitriol,  or  fprinkled 
with  a  lktle  burnt  allum.     While  thefe   things  are 

*  I  fome  time  ago  faw  a  very  (Inking  inftance  of  the  danger  of 
fubftituting  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlinefs  and 
wholefome  food,  in  the  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Ack worth,  where 
the  children  were  grievoufly  afflidted  with  fcabbed  heads  and 
other  cutaneous  diforders.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found,  that 
very  little  attention  was  paid  either  to  the  propriety  or  foundnefs 
fif  their  provilions,  and  that  cleanlinefs  was  totally  neglected  $ 
accordingly  it  was  advifed  that  they  fhould  have  more  wholefome 
food,  and  be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  This  advice,  however, 
was  not  followed.  It  was  too  troublefome  to  the  fervants,  fu- 
perintendants,  &c.  The  bufinefs  was  to  be  done  by  medicine  ; 
which  was  accordingly  attempted,  but  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  the  whole  houfe.  Fevers  and  other  internal  diforders  imme- 
diately appeared,  and  at  length  a  putrid  dyfentery,  which  proved 
fo  infectious,  that  it  carried  cff  a  great  many  of  the  children, 
ami  fpread  over  a  confiderable  part  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

doing, 
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doing,  the  patient  muft  be  confined  to  a  regular 
light  diet,  the  body  fhould  be  kept  gerttly  open ; 
and  cold,  as  far  as  poflible,  ought  to  be  avoided. 
To  prevent  any  bad  confcquences  from  Hopping  this 
difcharge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpecially  in  children 
of  a  grofs  habit,  to  make  an  ilfue  in  the  neck  or 
arm,  which  may  be  kept  open  till  the  patient  be- 
comes more  flrong,  and  the  conftitution  befomewhat 
mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold 
weather.  They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet 
or  hands  being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  after- 
wards fuddenly  heated.  When  children  are  cold, 
inftead  of  taking  exercife  to  warm  themfelves  gra- 
dually, they  run  to  the  fire.  This  occafions  a  fud- 
den  rarefaction  of  the  humours,  and  an  infarction 
of  the  veiTels ;  which,  being  often  repeated,  the 
veffels  arc  at  lad  over  diflended,  and  forced  to  give 
way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  muft 
be  equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look 
red  and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and  to 
have  the  affected  parts  frequently  rubbed  with  muf- 
tard  and  brandy,  or  fomething  of  a  warming  nature^' 
They  ought  likewife  to  be  covered  with  flannel,  and 
kept  warm  and  dry.  Some  apply  warm  afhes  between 
cloths  to  the  fwelled  parts,  which  frequently  help  to 
reduce  them.  When  there  is  a  fore,  it  mud  be 
dreifed  with  Turner's  cerate,  the  ointment  of  tutty, 
the  plafter  of  cerus,  or  fome  other  drying  ointment. 
Thefe  fores  are  indeed  troublefome,  but  feldom  dan- 
gerous. They  generally  heal  as  foon  as  the  warm 
weather  fets  in. 
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Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with  this 
difeafe,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mor- 
tal. It  is  known  by  various  names  in  different 
parts  of  Britain.  On  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland  it 
is  called  the  croup.  On  the  weft  they  call  it  the 
chock  or  fluffing.  In  fome  parts  of  England,  where 
I  have  obferved  it,  the  good  women  call  it  the 
rtfing  of  the  lights.  It  feems  to  be  a  fpecies  of  afthma, 
attended  with  very  acute  and  violent  catarrhal 
fymptoms. 

This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet 
feafons.  It  is  moil  common  upon  the  fea  coaflj 
and  in  low  marfhy  countries.  Children  of  a  grofs 
and  lax  habit  are  mod  liable  to  k.  I  have  fome- 
times  known  it  hereditary.  It  generally  attacks 
children  in  the  night,  after  having  been  much  ex- 
pofed  to  damp  cold  eafterly  winds  through  the  day. 
Damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  thin  (hoes,  wet  clothes,  or 
anything  that  obflrucls  the  perfpiration,  may  occa- 
fion  the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a  frequent  pulfe,  quick  and 
laborious  breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  croaking  noile,  that  may  be  heard 
at  a  confiderable  diltance.  The  voice  is  fharp  and 
fhrill,  and  the  face  is  generally  much  flufhed,  though 
fometimes  it  is  of  a  livid  colour. 

When  a    child    is   feized    with  the  above  fymp- 
toms, his  feet  mould  immediately  be  put  into  v. 
water.       He  ought   likewife  to   be    bled  *,  and    to 
have  a  laxative  clyller  adminiftered  as  foon  as  pol- 
fible.       He   mould   be   made   to   breathe   over   the 

*  In  this  difeafe  bleedii  tys  proper;    but  in 

full  habits  it  mult  certainly  be  of  ufe. 

S  fleams 
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fleams  of  warm  water  and  vinegar  ;  or  an  emollient 
decoction,  and  emollient  cataplafms  or  fomentations 
may  be  applied  round  his  neck.  If  the  fymptoms 
do  not  abate,  a  bliftering-plafter  muff  be  applied 
round  the  neck,  or  between  the  moulders,  and  the 
child  may  take  frequently  a  table  fpoonful  of  the 
following  julep :  Take  penny-royal  water  three 
ounces,  lyrup  of  althea  and  of  poppies,  each  one 
ounce,  mix  them  together. 

Alafcetida  is  found  to  have  a  good  effect  in  this 
cafe  It  may  be  both  given  in  form  of  clyfter, 
and  taken  by  the  mouth.  Two  drachms  of  afa* 
fcetida  may  be  diffolved  in  one  ounce  of  Minde- 
rerus's  fpirit,  and  three  ounces  of  penny-royal  water. 
A  table-fpoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be  given  every 
hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient's  ftomach  be  able 
to  bear  it.  If  the  child  cannot  be  brought  to  take 
this  medicine,  two  drachms  of  the  afafcetida  may  be 
diffolved  in  a  common  clyfter,  and  adminiftered 
every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
eafe  abates  #. 

To  prevent  a  return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe 
things  which  occafion  it  mufl  be  carefully  avoided  \ 

*  I  was  lately  favoured  with  a  letter  from  Dr.  William  Turn- 
bull  in  London,  a  phyfician  of  great  experience,  and  who,  from 
his  former  fituation  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  England,  had  many 
opportunities  of  obferving  the  fymptoms  and  progrefs  of  this 
dangerous  difeafe.  I  am  forry  the  letter  came  too  late  to  be  in- 
ferted  at  length  ;  but  as  the  Do&or's  fentiments  differ  very  little 
from  my  own,  this  misfortune  is  the  lefs  to  be  regretted.  The 
Doctor  indeed  obferves,  that  he  never  found  bliflering  of  any 
fervice ;  but  recommends  cataplafms  of  garlic,  camphor,  and 
Venice  treacle,  to  be  applied  both  to  the  throat  and  foles  of  the 
feet.  He  likewife  recommends  boluifes  of  camphor,  caftor,  va* 
lerian  root,  fait  of  hartflVorn,  and  mufk,  adapted  to  the  agey 
ilrength,  &c.  of  the  patient ;  after  which  he  advifes  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  following  decoction  : — Take  of  garlic  and  dillilled 
vinegar  each  an  ounce,  hyfop-water  eight  ounces ;  beat  up  the 
ingredients  together,  gradually  mixing  the  water,  and  adding 
three  ounces  of  honey.  Let  the  whole  be  fimmered  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  afterwards  flrained  for  ufe. 

as 
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as  wet  feet,  cold,  damp,  eafterly  winds,  &c.  ChiU 
dren  who  have  had  frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe, 
or  whofe  conftitutions  feem  to  difpofe  them  to  it, 
ought  to  have  their  diet  properly  regulated ;  all  food 
that  is  vifcid  or  hard  *of  digeftion,  and  all  crude, 
raw,  trafhy  fruits,  are  to  be  avoided.  They  ought 
likewife  to  have  a  drain  conflantly  kept  open  in  fome 
part  of  their  body,  by  means  of  a  feton  or  nTue.  I 
have  fometimes  known  a  Burgundy-pitch  plaftcr, 
worn  continually  between  the  moulders  for  feverai 
years,  have  a  very  happy  effect  in  preventing  the 
return  of  this  dreadful  diforder. 
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Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a  tenth  part 
of  infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceeding 
from  the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of 
the  jaws,  occasioning  inflammations,  fevers,  con- 
vulfions,  gangrenes,  &c.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  in 
a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and 
exquifite  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyilem  at  this 
time  of  life,  which  is  too  often  increafed  by  an 
effeminate  education.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
children  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  always 
fuffer  moft  in  teething,  and  often  fall  by  convulfive 
diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth  gene- 
rally begin  to  make  their  appearance;  firft,  the  inci- 
foresy  or  fore-teeth  ;  next,  the  caning  or  dog-teeth  ; 
and,  laftly,  the  molar es,  or  grinders.  About  the 
feventh  year,  there  comes  a  new  fet ;  and  about  the 
twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders,  called  dentes  fa* 
pientia,  the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children,  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth, 

flaver  much,  and  have  generally  a  loofenefs.     When 

the  teething  is  difficult,    efoecially   when  the   dog- 

c  teeth 
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teeth  begin  to  make  their  way  through    the   gums, 

the  child  has   ftartings  in  his  fleep,  tumours   of  the 

gums,  I  lings,    gripes,    green  ftools,  the   thrufh, 

■ult  breathing,  and  convulfions. 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  fame  treat- 
ment as  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  "  If  the  body  be 
bound,  it  mufl  be  opened  either  by  emollient  clyf- 
or  gentle  purgatives  ;  as  manna,  magncfia  alba^ 
rhubarb,  fenna,  or  the  like.  The  food  mould  be 
light,  and  in  fmall  quantity;  the  drink  plentiful, 
but  weak  and  diluting,  as  infufions  of  balm,  or  of 
the  lime-tree  flowers ;  to  which  about  a  third  or 
fourth  part  of  milk  may  be  added. 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  necefTary ; 
but  this  in  very  young  children  ought  always  to  be 
fparingly  performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which  they 
bear  the  word  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  fweat- 
ing  agree  much  better  with  them,  and  are  generally 
more  beneficial.  Harris,  however,  obferves,  that, 
when  an  inflammation  appears,  the  phyfician  will 
labour  in  vain,  if  the  cure  be  not  begun  with  apply- 
in";  a  leech  under  each  ear.  If  the  child  be  feized 
with  convulfion  fits,  a  bliftering-plafter  may  be  ap- 
plied between  the  moulders,  or  one  behind  each 
ear. 

Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by 
teething,  he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  effectual 
as  two,  three,  or  four  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartfhorn 
in  a  fpoonful  of  fimple  water,  or  other  convenient 
vehicle,  given  every  four  hours.  The  number  of 
dofes  may  be  four,  five,  or  fix.  I  have  often  pre- 
scribed this  medicine  with  fuccefs  but  always  found 
a  larger  dofe  necefTary.  It  may  be  given  from  five 
drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  child,  and  when  coftivenefs  does  not  forbid  it, 
rhree  or  four  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to 
each  dofe. 

-      la 
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In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  are 
:utting  their  teeth,  to  put  a  fmall  Burgundy-pitch 
riafter  between  their  moulders.  This  generally  eafes 
he  tickling  cough  which  attends  teething,  and  is  by 
10  means  an  ufelefs  application.  When  the  teeth 
ire  cut  with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during 
:he  whole  time  of  teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  as 
)ccafion  requires,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  at  lead 
mce  a  fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rubbing 
;he  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,  &c. ;  but  from  thefe 
nuch  is  not  to  be  expected.  If  any  thing  of  this 
rind  is  to  be  ufed,  we  would  recommend  a  little  fine 
loney,  which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the  finger  three 
)r  four  times  a-day.  Children  are  generally  at  this 
ime  difpofed  to  chew  whatever  they  get  into  their 
lands.  For  this  reafon  they  oughunever  to  be  with- 
>ut  fomewhat  that  will  yield  a  little  to  the  preflure  of 
heir  gums,  as  a  cruft  of  bread,  a  wax  candle,  a  bit 
)f  liquorice-root,  or  fuch  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  feldom 
mown  it  of  any  great  benefit.  In  obftinate  cafes, 
lowever,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  performed 
)y  the  finger-nail,  the  edge  of  a  fixpenny  piece  that 
s  worn  thin,  or  any  (harp  body  which  can  be  with 
afety  introduced  into  the  mouth ;  but  the  lancet,  in 
1  ikilful  hand,  is  certainly  the  mofl  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult,  pa- 
ents  ought  to  take  care  that  their  children's  food  be 
ight  and  wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be  braced 
>y  fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  the  ufe  of  the 
old  bath,  &c.  Were  thefe  things  duly  regarded, 
hey  would  have  a  much  better  effect  than  teething 
ecklaces,  or  other  nonfenfical  amulets  worn  for  that 
urpofe. 


Oo 
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This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  betweer 
the  age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared 
firft  in  England  about  the  time  when  manufacture* 
began  to  flourifh,  and  Rill  prevails  moR  in  towns 
where  the  inhabitants  follow  fedentary  employments. 
by  which  means  they  neglect  either  to  take  proper 
exercife  themfelves,  or  to  give  it  to  their  children. 

CAUSES. Onecaufe  of  the  rickets  is  difeafed 

parents.  Mothers  of  a  weak  relaxed  habit,  who  nc 
t  exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet,  can 
neither  be  expected  to  bring  forth  Rrong  and  health) 
dren,  or  to  be  able  to  nurfe  them,  after  they  are 
brought  forth.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  fuch  women  generally  die  of  the  rickets; 
the  fcrophula,  confumptions,  or  fuch  like  difeafes. 
Children  begotten  by  men  in  the  decline  of  life,  who 
are  fubject  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or  other  chronic 
difeafes,  or  who  have  been  often  afflicted  with  the  ve- 
nereal difeafe  in  their  youth,  are  likewife  very  liable 
to  the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conRitution,  or 
relaxes  the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
meailes,  teething,  the  hooping-cough,  &c.  difpofes 
them  to  this  difeafe.  It  may  h^twife  be  occafioned 
by  improper  diet,  as  food  that  is  either  too  weak 
and  watery,  or  fo  vifcid  that  the  flomach  cannot  di- 
gdi  it. 

Bad  nurfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe. 
When  the  nurfe  is  either  difeafed,  or  has  not  enough 
of  milk  to  nourim  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But 
children  fuffer  oftener  by  want  of  care  in  nurfes  than 
want  or  food.  Allowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too 
9  much, 
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much,  or  not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes, 
has  the  moft  pernicious  effects. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to 
children  in  this  refpecl.  When  a  nurfe  lives  in  a 
clofe  fmall  houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  con- 
fined, and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child  abroad 
into  the  open  air,  it  will  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe. 
A  healthy  child  mould  always  be  in  motion,  un- 
lefs  when  afkep  ;  if  it  be  fufTered  to  lie,  or  fit,  in- 
itead  of  being  tolled  and  dandled  about,  it  will  not 
thrive. 

SYMPTOMS.- At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
eafe the  child's    flern    grows   foft   and    flabbv ;    its 
(frength    is  diminifhed ;    it  lofes  its   wonted   cheer- 
firtnefs,    looks    more  grave    and    compofed  than  is 
natural  for  its  age,  and  does  not  choofe  to  be  moved. 
The  head  and  belly  become  too  large  in  proportion 
to  the  other  parts ;  the  face  appears  full,  and  the 
complexion  florid.     Afterwards   the   bones  begin  to 
be  affecled,  efpecially  in  the  more  foft  and  fpungy 
oarts.     Hence  the  wrifts  and  ancles  become  thicker 
::han  ufual ;  the  fpine  or  back-bone  puts  on  an  mi- 
latural  fhape  ;   the  bread  is  likewife  often  deformed  ; 
md  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  grow  crooked. 
All  thefe  fymptoms  vary  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe.    The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  but  feeble  ; 
he  appetite  and  digeftion  for  the  moft  part  bad  ;  the 
eeth  come  ilowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  they  often 
ot  and  fall  out  afterwards.     Ricketty  children  gene- 
ally  have  great  acutenefs  of  mind,  and  an  under- 
landing  above  their  years.     Whether  this  is  owing 
3  their  being  more  in  the  company  of  adults  than 
ther  children,  or  to   the  preternatural  enlargement 
f  the  brain,  is  not  material. 

REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended 

ath  evident  figns  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation,  our 

hief  aim  in  the  cure  muft  be  to  brace  and  ftrengthen 

O  o  2  the 
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the  folids,  and  to  promote  digeflion  and  the  due  pr< 
paration  of  the  fluids.  Thefe  important  ends  will  bl 
bed  anfwered  by  wholefome  nourifhing  diet,  mite- 
to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient,  open  dry  ait, 
and  Sufficient  exercilc.  If  the  child  has  a  bad  nurfe, 
who  either  neglects  her  duty,  or  does  not  underflan< 
it,  fhe  mould  be  changed.  If  the  feafon  be  cold,  th 
child  ought  to  be  kept  warm  ;  and  when  the  weathe: 
is  hot,  it  ought  to  be  kept  cool ;  as  fweating  is  apt  t< 
weaken  it,  and  too  great  a  degree  of  cold  has  th 
fame  effect.  The  limbs  mould  be  rubbed  frequenth 
with  a  warm  hand,  and  the  child  kept  as  cheerful  a 
poflible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhing,  a 
good  bread,  roafled  fiefh,  &c.  Bifcuit  is  gene; 
rally  reckoned  the  belt  bread  ;  and  pigeons,  pul 
lets,  veal,  rabbits,  or  mutton  roafled  or  minced 
are  the  moft  proper  flefh.  If  the  child  be  toe 
young  for  fiefh  meats,  he  may  have  rice,  millet 
or  pearl-barley,  boiled  with  raifins,  to  which  ma) 
be  added  a  little  wine  and  fpice.  His  drink  ma): 
be  good  claret,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  01 
water.  Thofe  who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give  the 
child  now  and  then  a  wine-glafs  of  mild  ale,  or  gooci 
porter. 

MEDICINE. Medicines     are    here   of   little 

avail.  The  difeafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the  nurfe.i 
but  feldom  by  the  phyfician.  In  children  of  a  grofj 
habit,  gentle  vomits  and  repeated  purges  of  rhubarb 
may  fometimes  be  of  ufe,  but  they  will  feldom  cariy 
eff  the  difeafe  ;  that  muff  depend  chiefly  upon  fucfi 
things  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  fyftem  :  for  which 
purpofe,  befides  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  we 
would  recommend  the  cold  bath,  efpecially  in  the 
warm  feafon.  It  muff  however  be  ufed  with  pru-, 
dence,  as  fome  ricketty  children  cannot  bear  it. 
The  beft  time  for  ufing  the  cold  bath  is  in  the  morn-i 

8  ing 
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ig,  and  the  child  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with  a  dry 
loth  immediately  after  he  comes  out  of  it.  If  the 
hild  mould  be  weakened  by  the  cold  bath,  it  mult 
e  difcontinued. 

Sometimes  iflues  have  been  found  beneficial  in 
[lis  difeafe.  They  are  peculiarly  neceffary  for  chil- 
ren  who  abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infufion 
f  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale  would  be  of  fer- 
ice,  were  it  poffible  to  bring  children  to  take  it.  We 
light  he$e  mention  many  other  medicines  which  have 
een  recommended  for  the  rickets ;  but  as  there  is 
ir  more  danger  in  trufting  to  thefe  than  in  neglect- 
ig  them  altogether,  we  chufe  rather  to  pafs  them 
ver,  and  to  recommend  a  proper  regimen  as  the 
[ling  chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 


OF   CONVULSIONS. 

Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convul- 
ons  than  of  any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are  for  the 
loft  part  only  a  fymptom  of  fome  other  malady. 
Whatever  greatly  irritates  or  ftimulates  the  nerves, 
lay  occafion  convulfions.  Hence  infants  whofe 
erves  are  eafily  affected,  are  often  thrown  into 
onvulfions  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  alimentary 
anal:  likewife  by  teething,  ftrait  clothes,  the  ap- 
roach  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  or  other  eruptive 
ifeafes. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of 
le  ftomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  thek" 
:rid  contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  inoftenfive, 
ill  generally  perform  a  cure :  wherefore,  if  the 
lild  be  coftive,  the  belt  way  will  be  to  begin  with  a 
.yfter,  and  afterwards  to  give  a  gentle  vomit,  which 
lay  be  repeated  occafionally,  and  the  body  in  the 
lean  time  kept  open  by  gentle  dofes  of  magnefia  alba, 
O  o  3  or 
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or  fmall  quantities  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  the  powden 
of  crabs  claws. 

Convulfions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall- pox  or  mealies  generally  go  off  upon  thefe, 
making  their  appearance.  The  principal  danger  in, 
this  cafe  arifes  from  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  patient.  Convulfions 
are  very  alarming,  and  fomething  mult  be  done  to 
appeafc  the  affrighted  parents,  nurfes,  &c.  Hence: 
the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes  bleeding,  b lifter- 
ing,  and  fcveral 'Other  operations,  to  the  great  danger 
of  its  life,  when  a  little  time,  bathing  the  feet  in 
warm  water,  and  throwing  in  a  mild  clyftcr,  would 
have  let  all  to 

When  convulfion  fits  arife  from  the  cutting  ot 
teeth,  befides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recom- 
mend  bliftering,  and  the  ufe  of  antifpafmodic  medi- 
cines,  as  the  tincture  of  foot,  afafcetida,  or  caftor, 
A  few  drops  of  any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a  cup 
of  white  wine  whey,  and  given  occafipnally. 

When  conv.ulfions  proceed  from  any  external 
caufe,  as  the  preffure  occafioned  by  (trait  clothes  or 
bandages,  &c.  thefe  ought  immediately  to  be  remov- 
ed., though  in  this  cafe  taking  away  the  caufe  will  not 
always  remove  the  effect,  yet  it  ought  to  be  done. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  patient  will  recover,  as  long 
as  the  caufe  which  firft  gave  rife  to  the  diforder  con- 
tinues to  act: 

When  a  child  is  feized  with  convulfions  without 
having  any  complaint  in  the  bo-wels,  or  fymptoms 
of  teething ;  or  any  rafh  or  other  difcharge  which 
has  been  fuddenly  dried  up  ;  we  have  reafon  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  a  primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  im- 
mediately from  the  brain.  Cafes  of  this  kind, 
however,  happen  but  feldom,  which  is  very  for- 
tunate, as  little  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy 
parent.  When  a  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  origi- 
nal 
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nal  fault  in  the  formation  or  ftru&ure  of  the  brain 
itfelf,  we  cannot  expect  that  it  mould  yield  to  medi- 
cine. But  as  this  is  not  always  the  caufe,  even  of 
convulfions  which  proceed  immediately  from  the 
brain,  fome  attempts  mould  be  made  to  remove  them. 
The  chief  intention  to  be  purfued  for  this  purpofe, 
is  to  make  fome  derivation  from  the  head,  by  blifter- 
ing,  purging,  and  the  like.  Should  thefe  fail, 
iflues  or  fetons  may  be  put  in  the  neck,  or  between 
the  moulders. 


OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a  dropfy  of  the 
brain,  may  affect  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as 
the  latter  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought 
it  would  be  moil  proper  to  place  it  among  the  difeafes 
of  infants. 

CAUSES. A    dropfy  of  the  brain   may  pro- 

ceed  from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itfelf  by  falls, 
blows,  or  the  like;  it  may  likewife  proceed  from  an 
original  laxity  or  weaknefs  of  the  brain  ;  from  fcir- 
rhous  tumours  or  excrefcenc.es  within  the  fkull ;  a  thin 
watery  ftate  of  the  blood ;  a  diminifhed  fecretion  of 
urine  ;  a  fudden  check  of  the  perfpiration  ;  and  laflly, 
from  tedious  and  lingering  difeafes,  which  wafte  and 
confume  the  patient. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  has  at  firft  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  flow  fever  ;  the  patient  complains  of  a 
pain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes ;  he 
fhuns  the  light ;  is  fick,  and  fometimes  vomits ;  his 
pulfe  is  irregular  and  generally  low  :  though  he  feems 
heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  fleep :  he  is  fome- 
times delirious,  and  frequently  fees  objects  double  ; 
towards  the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal  difeafe,  the 
pulfe  becomes  more  frequent,  the  pupils  are  generally 
O  o  4  dilated, 
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dilated,  the  cheeks  flufhed,  the  patient  becomes  com* 
atofe,  and  convulfions  enfue  *. 

MEDICINE. No  medicine  has  hitherto  been 

found  fufficient  to  carry  of  a  dropfy  of  the  brain. 
It  is  laudable,  however,  to  make  fome  attempts,  as 
time  or  chance  may  bring  many  things  to  light,  of 
which  at  prefent  we  have  no  idea.  The  medicines 
generally  ufed  are,  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap,  with 
calomel,  and  bliftering-plaflers  applied  to  the  neck 
or  back  part  of  the  head.  To  which  we  would  beg 
leave  to  add  diuretics,  or  medicines  which  promote 
the  fecretion  of  urine,  fuch  as  are  recommended 
in  the  common  dropfy.  A  difcharge  from  the  nofe 
ought  likewife  to  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  patient 
to  fnuff  the  powder  of  afarum,  white  hellebore,  or 
the  like. 

Some  practitioners  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure 
this  difeafe  by  the  ufe  of  mercury.  I  have  not  been 
fo  happy  as  to  fee  any  inftances  of  a  cure  being  perr 
formed  in  a  confirmed  dropfy  of  the  brain ;  but  in 
fo  defperate  a  malady  every  thing  deferves  a  trial  |. 

*  I  very  lately  loft  a  patient  in  this  difeafe,  where  a  curious 
mctaflafis  feemed  to  take  place.  The  water  at  firft  appeared  to  be 
in  the  abdomen,  afterwards  in  the  bread,  and  lafl  of  all  it  mounted 
up  to  the  brain,  where  it  foon  proved  fatal. 

f  One  reafon  why  this  difeafe  is  feldom  or  never  cured,  may 
be,  that  it  is  feldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of 
remedy.  Did  parents  watch  the  fit  ft  fymptoms,  and  call  a  phy- 
fician  in  due  time,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  fomething  might 
be  done.  But  thefe  fymptoms  are  not  yet  fufficiently  known, 
and  are  often  miftaken  even  by  phyficians  themfclves.  Of  this  I 
lately  faw  a  finking  inftance  in  a  patient,  attended  by  an  eminent 
practitioner  of  this  city,  who  had  all  along  miftaken  the  difeafe 
for  teething, 
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CHAP.    L. 

OF    SURGERY. 

*"pO  defcribe  all  the  operations  of  furgery,  and  to 
point  out  the  different  difeafes  in  which  thefe 
operations  are  necefiary,  would  extend  this  article  far 
beyond  the  limits  allotted  to  it :  we  muft  therefore 
confine  our  obfervations  to  fuch  cafes  as  moft  gene- 
rally occur,  and  in  which  proper  affiftance  is  either 
not  afked,  or  not  always  to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
human  body  is  indifpenfably  necelfary  to  qualify  a 
man  for  being  an  expert  furgeon ;  yet  many  things 

:  may  be  done  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men  in 
emergencies  by  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in  anatomy. 
It  is  amazing  with  what  facility  the  peafants  daily 
perform  operations  upon  brute  animals,  which  are 
not  of  a  lefs  difficult  nature  than  many  of  thofe  per- 
formed on  the  human  fpecies  ;  yet  they  feldom  fail  of 
fuccefs. 
Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a  furgeon 

il  whether  he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to 
afTift  his  fellow-men  in  diftrefs,  and  accidents  hap- 
pen every  hour  which  give  occafion  to  exercife  this 
feeling.  The  feelings  of  the  heart,  however,  when 
not  directed  by  the  judgment,  are  apt  to  miflead. 
Thus   one,   by  a   ram    attempt    to  fave  his  friend, 

[  may  fometimes  deftroy  him ;  while  another,  for 
fear  of  doing  amifs,  ftands  ftill  and  fee*  his  bofom* 
friend  expire  without  fo  much  as  attempting  to  re* 
lieve  him,  even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power. 
As  every  good  man  would  wifh  to  fleer  a  courfe 
different  from  either  of  thefe,  it  will  no  doubt  be 

agreeable 
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agreeable  to  him  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  upon 
luch  emergencies. 


OF    BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  furgery  is  fo  frequently  necef- 
fary  as  bleeding ;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  ge- 
nerally underitood.  But  though  pra&ifed  by  mid- 
wives,  gardeners,  blacklmiths,  &c.  we  have  reafon 
to  believe  that  very  few  know  when  it  is  proper. 
Even  phyficians  themfelves  have  been  fo  much  the 
dupes  of  theory  in  this  article,  as  to  render  it  the 
iubjedfc  of  ridicule.  It  is  however  an  operation  of 
great  importance,  and  muft,  when  feafonably  and 
properly  performed,  be  of  fingular  fervice  to  thofe 
in  diftrefs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  in* 
flammatory  fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumonia, 
&C  It  is  likewife  proper  in  all  topical  inflamma- 
tions, as  thofe  of  the  inteftines,  womb,  bladder, 
ftomach,  kiddies,  throat,  eyes,  &c.  as  alfo  in  the 
afthma,  fciatic  pains,  coughs,  head-achs,  rheu-i 
matifms,  the  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  and  bloody  flux. 
After  falls,  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  violent  hurt  re* 
ceived  either  externally  or  internally,  bleeding  is 
necefTary.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  for  perfons  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ftrangled,  drowned, 
fufFocated  with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metal,  or  the 
like.  In  a  word,  whenever  the  vital  motions  have 
been  fuddenly  itopt  from  any  caufe  whatever,  except 
in  fwoonings  occafi«oned  by  mere  weaknefs  or  hyf- 
teric  affections,  it  is  proper  to  open  a  vein.  But 
in  all  diforders  proceeding  from  a  relaxation  of 
the  folids,  and  an  impoverifhed  ftate  of  the  blood, 
as  dropfles,  cacochymies,  &c.  bleeding  is  inn 
proper. 

Bleeding 
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Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always 
to  be  performed  as  near  the  part  affected  as  pof- 
fible.  When  this  can  be  done  with  a  lancet,  it  is 
to  be  preferred  to  any  other  method  ;  but  where  a 
vein  cannot  be  found,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  leeches 
or  cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  mud  always  be 
regulated  by  the  ftrength,  age,  conltitution,  manner 
of  life,  and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the  patient. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a  child  could 
bear  to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a  grown  perfon,  or 
•that  a  delicate  lady  fhould  be  bled  to  the  fame  extent 
as  a  robuft  man. 

Ffom  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be 
let,  a  bandage  mult  be  applied  between  that  part 
and  the  heart.  As  it  is  often  necelfary,  in  order  to 
raife  the  vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it 
will  be  proper  in  fuch  cafes,  as  foon  as  the  blood 
begins  to  flow,  to  llacken  it  a  little.  The  bandage 
ought  to  be  applied  at  lead  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and 
half  from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  intended  to 
be  mad«. 

Perfons  not  {killed  in  anatomy  ought  never  to 
bleed  in  a  vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a  tendon, 
if  they  can  avoid  it.  The  former  may  eafily  be 
Known  from  its  pulfation  or  beating,  and  the  latter 
from  its  feeling  haid  or  tight  like  a  whipcord  under 
the  finger. 

It  was  formerly  a  rule,  even  among  thofe  who 
had  the  character  of  being  regular  practitioners,  to 
bleed  their  patients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they 
fainted.  Surely  a  more  ridiculous  rule  could  not 
)e  propofed.  One  perfon  will  faint  at  the  very 
light  of  a  lancet,  while  another  will  lofe  almofl  the 
whole  blood  of  his  body  before  he  faints.  Swoon- 
ing depends  more  upon  the  itate  of  the  mind  than 
if  the  body :    befides,  it  may  often  be  occafioned 

or 
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or  prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is 
performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This, 
though  fometimes  neceflary,  is  a  very  troublefom* 
and  uncertain  pra&ice.  It  is  importable  to  know 
what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches  ; 
befides,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  flop, 
and  the  wounds  are  not  eafily  healed.  Would  thole 
who  praclife  bleeding  take  a  little  more  pains, 
and  accuftom  themfelves  to  bleed  children,  they 
would  not  find  it  fuch  a  difficult  operation  as  they 
imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleed- 
ing (till  prevail  among  the  country  people.  They 
talk,  for  inftance,  of  head-veins,  heart-veins, 
breaft-veins,  &c.  and  believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe 
will  certainly  cure  all  difeafes  of  the  parts  from 
whence  they  are  fuppofed  to  come,  without  confi- 
dering^  that  all  the  blood-veflels  arife  from  the 
heart,  and  return  to  it  again  ;  for  which  reafon,  un- 
lefs  in  topical  inflammations,  it  fignifies  very  little 
from  what  part  of  the  body  blood  is  taken.  But 
this,  though  a  foolifh  prejudice,  is  not  near  fo 
hurtful  as  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  firft  bleeding 
will  perform  wonders.  This  belief  makes  them 
often  poftpone  the  operation  when  neceflary,  in  or- 
der to  referve  it  for  fome  more  important  occafioa, 
and,  when  they  think  themfelves  in  extreme  danger, 
they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be  proper  or  not. 
Bleeding  at  certain  Hated  periods  or  feafons  has  like* 
wife  bad  effects. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  bleeding  in  the 
feet  draws  the  humours  downwards,  and  con- 
sequently cures  difeafes  of  the  head  and  other  fu* 
perior  parts ;  but  we  have  already  obferved  that, 
in  all  topical  affections,  the  blood  ought  to  be 
drawn  as  near  the  part  as  poflible.  When  it  is 
neceflary,  however,  to  bleed  in  the  foot  or  hand, 

as 
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as  the  veins  are  fmall,  and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  flop 
too  foon,  the  part  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm 
water,  and  kept  there  till  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
blood  be  let. 

We  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  man- 
ner of  performing  this  operation :  that  will  be  bet- 
ter learned  by  example  than  precept.  Twenty  pages 
of  defcription  would  not  convey  fo  juft  an  idea  of 
the  operation  as  feeing  it  once  performed  by  an  ex- 
pert hand.  Neither  is  it  neceflary  to  point  out  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  from  whence  blood  may 
be  taken,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead,  temples,  neck, 
&c.  Thefe  will  readily  occur  to  every  intelligent 
perfon,  and  the  foregoing  obfervations  will  be  fuf- 
ficient for  determining  which  of  them  is  moft  pro- 
per upon  any  particular  occafion.  In  all  cafes 
where  the  intention  is  merely  to  iefien  the  general 
mafs  of  blood,  the  arm  is  the  mofl  commodious 
part  of  the  body  in  which  the  operation  can  be  per- 
formed.* 


OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES. 

From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds, 
it  mufl  terminate  either  by  difperfion,  fuppuration, 
or  gangrene.  Though  it  is  impoflible  to  foretel 
with  certainty  in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular 
inflammation  will  terminate,  yet  a  probable  con- 
jecture may  be  formed. with  regard  to  the  event, 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  patient's  age  and  confti- 
tution.  Inflammations  happening  in  a  flight  de- 
gree upon  colds,  and  without  any  previous  indif- 
pofition,  will  moft  probably  be  difperfed ;  thofe 
which  follow  clofe  upon  a  fever,  or  happen  to  per- 
fons  of  a  grofs  habit  of  body,  will  generally  fup- 
purate ;  and  thofe  which  attack  very  old  people,  or 

perfon  s 
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perfons  of  a  drbpfical  habit,  will  have  a  drong  ten- 
dency  to  gai 

If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conditu- 
tion  found,  the  difperfion  ought  always  to  be  at- 
tempted. This  will  be  bed  promoted,  by  a  flender 
diluting  diet,  plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated 
purges.  The  part  itfclf  mud  be  fomented,  and,  if 
the  ikin  be  very  tenfe,  it  may  be  embrocated  with 
a  mixture  of  three  fourths  of  fweet  oil,  and  one- 
fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  covered  with  a 
piece  of  wax-plafter. 

If,  notwithstanding  thefe  applications,  the  fymp- 
tomatic  fever  incrtafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes 
larger,  with  violent  pain  and  pulfation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  the  fuppuration.  The  bed  ap- 
plication for  this  purpofe  is  a  foft  poultice,  which 
may  be  renewed  twice  a-day.  If  the  fuppuration 
proceeds  but  flowly,  a  raw  onion  cut  fmall  or 
bruifed  may  be  fpread  upon  the  poultice.  When 
the  abfeefs  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may 
eafily  be  known  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  fkin  in 
the  mod  prominent  part  of  it,  fluctuation  of  mat- 
ter which  may  be  felt  under  the  finger,  and  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  it  may 
be  opened  either  with  a  lancet  or  by  means  of 
caudic. 

The  lad  way  in  which  an  inflammation  termi- 
nates, is  in  a  gangrene  or  mortification,  the  ap- 
proach of  which  may  be  known  by  the  following 
iymptoms :  the  inflammation  lofes  its  rednefs,  and 
becomes  dufkifh  or  livid  ;  the  tendon  of  the 
Ikin  goes  off,  and  it  feels  flabby ;  little  bladders 
filled  with  ichor  of  different  colours  fpread  all  over 
it ;  the  tumour  fubfides,  and  from  a  dufkifh  com- 
plexion becomes  black  ;  a  quick  low  pulfe,  with 
cold  clammy  fwea.ts,  are  the  immediate  forerunners' 
of  death. 

When 
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When  thefe  fymptoms  firfl  appear,  the  part  ought 
'to  be  drefled  with  London  treacle,  or  a  cataplafm 
made  of  lixivium  and  bran.  Should  the  fymptoms 
become  worfe,  the  part  mud  be  fcarified,  and  after- 
wards drefled  with  bafilicum  foftened  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. All  the  dreflings  mull:  be  applied  warm. 
With  regard  to  internal  medicines,  the  patient  mud 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  and  the  Peru- 
vian bark  exhibited  in  as  large  dofes  as  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified  parts  fhould  feparate, 
the  wound  will  become  a  common  ulcer,  and  mull 
be  treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  th'ofe 
;  difeafes,  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  go 
by  the  names  of  biles,  impofihumes,  whitloes,  &c. 
They  are  all  abfcefles  in  confequence  of  a  previous 
inflammation,  which,  if  poflible,  ought  to  be  dif- 
cufled  ;  but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  fuppuration 
fhould  be  promoted,  and  the  matter  difcharged  by  an 
incifion,  if  neceflary ;  afterwards  the  fore  may  be 
drefled  with  yellow  bafilicum,  or  fome  other  digeftivc 
ointment. 


OF    WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miftaken  than 
the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in  ge- 
neral believe  that  certain  herbs,  ointments,  and  plaf- 
ters  are  poflefled  of  wonderful  healing  powers,  and 
imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured  without  the 
application  of  them.  It  is  however  a  fact,  that  no 
external  application  whatever  contributes  towards 
the  cure  of  a  wound,  any  other  way  than  by  keep- 
ing the  parts  foft,  clean,  and  defending  them  from 
the  external  air,  which  may  be  as  effectually  done 
by  dry  lint,  as  by  the   moft.  pompous  applications, 

while 
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it  is  exempt  from  many  of  the  bad  confequences 
attending  them. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpecl:  to  internal 
applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure  of  wounds 
as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a  fever,  or  to  remove 
anv  caufe  that  might  obftrucl:  or  impede  the  ope- 
rations of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that  cure* 
wounds.  All  that  art  can  do  is  to  remove  obftaclcs, 
and  to  put  the  parts  in  fuch  a  condition  as  is  the  moft 
favourable  to  Nature's  efforts. 

With  this  fimple  view  we  ihall  confider  the  treat- 
ment  of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
fuch  Heps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their 
cure. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  when  a  perfon  has  re- 
ceived a  wound  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  (lone,  iron,  lead, 
glals,  dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  if  poili- 
ble,  ought  to  be  extracted,  and  the  wound  cleaned 
before  any  dreffmgs  be  applied.  When  that  cannot 
be  effected  with  fafety,  on  account  of  the  patient's 
weaknefs  or  lofs  of  blood,  they  mud  be  fuffered  to 
remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards  extracted  when 
he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a  wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  ca- 
vities of  the  body,  as  the  bread:,  the  bowels,  &c. 
or  where  any  considerable  blood-vefTel  is  cut,  a 
ikilful  furgeon  ought  immediately  to  be  called, 
otherwife  the  patient  may  lofe  his  life.  But  fome- 
times  the  difcharge  of  blood  is  fo  great,  that  if  it 
be  not  ftopt,  the  patient  may  die,  even  before  a 
furgeon,  though  at  no  great  diftance,  can  arrive. 
In  this  cafe,  fomething  mud  be  done  by  thofe  who 
are  prefent.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs, 
the  bleeding  may  generally  be  ftopt  by  applying  a 
tight  ligature  or  bandage  round  the  member  a  little 
above  the  wound.     The  bell  method  of  doing  this 

is 
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is  to  put  a  ftrong  broad  garter  round  the  part,  but 
fo  flack  as  eafily  to  admit  a  fmali  piece  of  flick,  ro 
be  put  under  it,  which  mil  ft  be  twilled,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  countryman  dots  a  cart-rope  to 
fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  flops.  When- 
ever this  is  the  cafe,  lie  muft  take  care  to  twift  it 
no  longer,  as  draining  it  too  much  might  occafion 
an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  endanger  a  gan- 
grene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied, 
various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to  (top  the 
bleeding,  as  the  application  of  ftyptics,  aftringenis, 
&c.  Cloths  dipped  in  a  folution  of  blue  vitriol  ia 
water,  or  the  flyptic  water  of  the  difprnfatorics, 
may  be  applied  to  the  wound.  When  thefe  can- 
not be  obtained,  ftrong  ipirits  of  wine  may  be 
ufed.  Some  recommend  the  agaric  *  of  the  oak 
as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  ftyptics  ;  and  in- 
deed it  defervrs  considerable  encomiums.  It  is 
eafily  obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  every 
family,  in  cafe  of  accidents.  A  piece  of  it  muft 
be  laid  upon  the  wound,   and  covered  with  a  good 

*  Dr.  TilTot  in  his  Advics  to  the  People,  gives  the  following 
directions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric, — 
«  Gather  in  autumn, "'fays  he,  "  while  the  tine  weather  lafts,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a  kind  of  fundus  or  excreicencc  lift- 
ing from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  coniiib  at  Brit  of  fear  parts, 
which  prefent  themfelves  fncceflively  :  I.  The  outward  rind  or 
ikin,  which  may  be  thrown*  away.  ?••  The  part  immediately 
under  this  rind,  which  is  the  belt  of  all.  This  is  to  he  beat  well 
wilh  a  hammer,  till  it  becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is 
the  only  preparation  it  requires,  and  a  llicc  of  it  pi  a  prober  Ozc 
h  to  he  applied  directly  over  the  burfting  open  bloo.l  vefteU.  _  It 
ages  and  brings  them  dole  together,  Hops  the  bleeding, 
ar;a  gerttrraljv  falls  off  at  the  end  of  two  days.  3.  Thd  third 
part  adhering  to  the  fcoond  may  ferve  to  Hop  the  bleeding 
*e  frontier  vciirls  ;  and  the  fourth  and  kill  part  may  he  reduced 
-•deras  conducing  to  the  fame  purpok."— Where  the  agaric 
he  had,  fponge  may  be  ufed  in  its  Head.  It  mnit  be  ap- 
1  •      i  in  the  fame  maimer,  and  has  nearly  the  fam-e  effects. 

jp  p  deal 
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deal  of  lint,  above  which  a  bandage  may  be  applied 
fo  right  as  to  keep  it  firmly  on. 

Though  fpirits,  tincluves,  and  hot  balTams  may 
be  ufed,  in  orqer  to  Hop  the  bleeding  when  it  is 
exceilive,  they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They 
do  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure,  and  often 
change  a  fnnple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  ima- 
gine, became  hot  ballams  congeal  the  blood,  and 
ieem,  as  it  were,  to  folder  up  the  wound,  that  they 
fore  heal  it ;  but  this  is  only  a  deception.  They 
may  indeed  Hon  Th.  >lcod,  by  fearing  the 

mouths  of  the  vcifels ;  but,  by  rendering  the  parts 
.   tl    v  obdruct  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
r  than  the  fkin,  the  bed  application  is  a  bit 
of  the  common  black  flicking  platter.  This  keeps 
the   fides  of  the  wound  ler,   and  prevents  the 

air  from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neceffary. 
:i  a  wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to 
>  its  lips  quite  dole  :  this  keeps  in  the  matter, 
and  is  apt  to  make  the  wound  feller.  In  this  cafe 
the  bed  way  is  to  fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint,  com- 
monly called  caddis.  It  however  mud  not  be  dulled 
in  too  hard,  otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  The  lint  may 
be  covered  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with 
the  common  wax  plader  *  ;  and  the  whole  mud  be 
kept  on  by  a  proper  bandage. 

We  {hall  not  fjpend  time  in  defcribing  the  different 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  ;  common  fenfe  will  generally  fug- 
ged the  mod  commodious  method  of  applying  a 
bandage  ;  befides,  defcriptions  of  this  kind  are  not 
eafily  underdood  or  remembered. 

The  firfl  drefling  ought  to  continue  on  for.  at 
lead  two  days  ;  after  which  it  may  be  removed, 
and  frefh  lint  applied  as  before.      If  any  part  of 

*    See  Appendix,  Wax  phijler. 
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the  firft  dreffing  flicks  fo  clofe  as  not  to  be  re- 
moved  with  eafe  or  fafety  to  the  patient,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  continue,  and  frefh  lint  clipped  in  fweet 
oil  laid  over  it.  This  will  foften  it,  To  as  to  make 
it  come  off  eafily  at  next  dreffing.  Afterwards  the 
wound  may  be  dreifed  twice  a-day  in  the  fame  man- 
ner till  it  be  quite  healed.  Thofe  who  are  fond  of 
falves  or  ointments,  may,  after  the  wound  is  become 
very  fuperficial,  drefs  it  with  the  yellow  bafdlcum  *; 
and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called  proud  Jlejh>  mould 
rife  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked,  by  mixing 
with  the  ointment  a  little  burnt  alum  or  red  preci- 
pitate of  mercury. 

When  a  wound  is  greatly  inflamed, '  the  mod:  pro- 
per application  is  a  poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
ibftened  with  a  little  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter.  This 
mufti  be  applied  inflead  of  a  plafler,  and  mould  be 
changed  twice  a-day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  an  inflammation,  the  patient  mould  be  kept 
on  a  very  low  diet.  He  muft  abflain  from  flefh, 
itrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  is  of  a  heating 
nature.  If  he  be  of  a  full  habit,  and  has  loft  but 
little  blood  front  the  wound,  he  mult  be  bled ;  anc^ 
rf  the  fymptoms  be  urgent,  the  operation  may  be 
repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has  been  greatly 
weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  froni  the  wound,  it  will 
be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a  fever 
mould  enfue.  Nature  mould  never  be  too  far  ex- 
haufted.  It  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow  her  to 
flruggle  with  the  difeafe  in  her  own  way,  than  to 
fmk  the  patient's  flrength  by  exceflive  evacua- 
tions. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind 
or  moves  the  paffions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  exceffive 

ee  Appendix,  Tcllozv  lafittam. 
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ioy,  &c.  are  very  hurtful.  They  ought  above  all 
things  to  abflain  from  venery.  The  body  mould  be 
kept  gently  openj  either  by  laxative  clyfters,  or  by  a 
cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roalted  apples,  ftewed  prunes* 
boiled  ipinage,  and  fuch  like. 
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In  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  (kin,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  lor  a  com- 
lt  time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a  com* 
!  upon  it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy. 
.But  when  the  burn  lias  penetrated  lb  deep  as  to 
biiltcr  or  break  the  fkin,  it  mull  be  drefled  with 
fome  of  the  liniment  for  burns  mentioned  in  the 
Appendix,  or  with  the  emollient  and  gently  drying 
ointment,  commonly  called  *  Turner's  cerate*.  This 
may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  frefh  olive 
oil,  and  fpread  upon  a  foft  rag,  and  applied  to  the 
part  arlecled.  When  this  ointment  cannot  be  had, 
an  e^  may  be  beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quantity' 
of  the  fweetefl  fallad  oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well 
till  a  proper  ointment  can  be  prepared.  When  the 
burning  is  very  deep,  after  the  firft  two  or  three  days, 
it  mould  be  drefied  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  bafdi* 
cum  and  Turner's  cerate  mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafidned  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  a  gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means 
mutt,  be  uled  to*  prevent  it  as  are  recommended  in 
other  violent  inflammations.  The  patient,  in  this 
cafe,  htuffi  live  low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  dilut- 
ing liquors.  He  mult  likewife  be  bled,  and  have 
his  body  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt  parts  mould 
become    livid    or    black,    with    other    fymptoms   of 

*   Sec  Appendfjc,  Turner's  cerate. 

morti- 
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fortification,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  bathe  them 
equently  with  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine, 
icture  of  myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed  with  a 
>coction  of  the  bark.  In  this  cafe  the  bark  mud 
likewife  be  taken  internally,  and  the  patient's  diet 
mud  be  more  generous,  with  wine,  &c. 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I  mail 
relate  the  treatment  of  the  moil  dreadful  cafe  of 
this  kind  that  has  occurred  in  my  practice.  A 
middle-aged  man,  of  a  good  conftitution,  fell  into 
a  large  veffel  full  of  boiling  water,  and  miferably 
fcalded  about  one  half  of  his  body.  As  his  clothes 
were  on,  the  burning  in  fome  parts  was  very  deep 
before  they  could  be  got  off.  For  the  firft  two 
days  the  fcalded  parts  had  been  frequently  anointed 
with  a  mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  which  is  a 
very  proper  application  for  recent  burnings.  On 
the  third  day,  when  I  fir  it  faw  him,  his  fever  was 
high,  and  his  body  coftive,  for  which  he  was  bled, 
and  had  an  emollient  clyfter  adminiitered.  Poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  witfi  frefh  butter,  were 
likewife  applied  to  the  affected  parts,  to  abate  the 
heat  and  inflammation.  His  fever  Hill  continuing 
high,  he  was  bled  a  fecond  time,  was  kept  ftrictly 
on  the  cooling  regimen,  took  the  faline  mixture 
with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre,  and  had  an  emollient  clyfter 
adminiitered  once  a  day.  When  the  inflammation 
'began  to  abate,  the  parts  were  drefled  with  a  digef- 
tive  compofed  of  brown  cerate  and  yellow  bafilicum. 
jWhere  any  black  fpots  appeared,  they  were  flightly 
ifcarified,  and  touched  with  the  tincture  of  myrrh ; 
and,  to  prevent  their  fpreading,  the  Peruvian  bark 
Iwas  adminiitered.  By  this  courfe,  the  man  was  fo 
jwell  in  three  weeks  as  to  be  able  to  attend  his 
bufmefs. 
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OF     BRUISI 

Bruises  are  generally  prodncliv. 
Sequences   than  The   danger   from 

not  appear  immediately,    by  which  means   it 
often  happens  that  they  are  r.eed- 

iefs  to  give  any  definition  of  a  diieafe  io  univei 

(hall  therefore  proceed  to  point  oat  the 
hod  of  treating  it. 

In  flight  bruiies  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe  the 
part  with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a  little  brandy 
or  rum  may  occafionally  be  added,  and  to  keep 
cloth  mixfure  conftantly  applied  to  it. 

This  is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy, 
fpirits  of  wine,  or  other  ardent  fpirits,  which  are  com- 
monly ufed  in  fuch  call 

In  fomc  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply 
to  a  recent  bruife  a  cataplaim  of  frefh  cow-dung.  I 
have  ofren  iccn  this  cataplafm  applied  to  violent 
contufions  occafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruifes,  and 
fuch  like,  and  never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a  good 
effecl. 

When  a  bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a  proper  re? 
gimen.  His  food  mould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his 
drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature ;  as  whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  decodlions  of  tamarinds,  bar? 
ley,  cream-tartar-whey,  and  fuch  like.  The  bruifed 
part  mud  be  bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  as  di- 
rected above ;  and  a  poultice  made  by  boiling  crumb 
of  bread,  elder-flowers,  and  camomile-flowers,  in 
equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  applied  to  it. 
This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when  a  wound  is- 
joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may  be  renewed  two  or  three 
times  a-dav. 
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As  the  ftructure  of  the  veffels  is  totally  deftroyed 
>y  a  violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a  great  lofs 
>f  fubftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very 
'ifficult  to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affected  the  lore 
rill  not  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  place  5  that 
is,  before  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates, 
and  comes  out  through  the  wound.  This  is  often 
a  very  flow  operation,  and  may  even  require  feve- 
ral  years  to  be  completed.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
thefe  fores  are  frequently  miftaken  for  the  king's 
evil,  and  treated  as  fuch,  though  in  fact  they  proceed 
folely  from  the  injury  which  the  folid  parts  received 
from  the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peflered  with  dif- 
ferent advices.  Every  one  who  fees  them  propofes 
a  new  remedy,  till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with 
various  and  oppofite  applications,  that  it  is  often 
'at  length  rendered  absolutely  incurable.  The  belt 
method  of  managing  fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care 
that  the  patient's  conftitution  does  not  fuffer  by 
confinement  or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply 
nothing  to  them  befides  fimple  pintment  fpread 
upon  foft  lint,  over  which  a  poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  with  boiled  camomile  flowers,  or  the  like, 
may  be  put,  to  nourifh  the  part,  and  keep  it  foft 
•and  warm.  Nature,  thus  aiiifted,  will  generally 
in  time  operate  a  cure,  by  throwing  off  the  dif- 
eafed  parts  of  the  bone,  after  which  the  fore  foon 
heals. 


OF    ULCERS. 

Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds, 
bruifes,  or  impofthumes  improperly  treated  ;  they 
may  likewife  proceed  from  an  ill  flate  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  what  may  be  called  a  bad  habit  of 
body. 

P  p  4  In 


O  F    U  L  C  E  R 

la  the  l.v  ;u  not   to   be  haftily 

1   up,  o  it   may   prove    fatal    to  the  pa- 

en  iroit  commonly  in  the  decline 
rciie,  and  live 
to  them.     They  might  often 
.!  by    u  Pome  pait  oi  the  loliJ 

j  openin  ,  fauns, 

from  a  wound  by 

i  thin  w,.it  .  \  humour,  which  is  gft^n 

.ode  the  (kin  ;  by  t lie 

if  iituation  of  Jib  lides  or 
the  time  of  its  duration,  &c. 

/able  (kill   to  be  able  to  judge 
r  or  not   an  ulcer  ought   to  be   dried  up.     In 
;.:al,  all    ul  hich   proceed  from   a  bad  ha- 

bit  of  body,   mould    1  open, 

leaft  till  the  confutation  has  been  fo  far   changed 
by   pro  imen,  or   the    ufe  of    medicine,    t] 

)    feem    difpofed   to    heal  of    their   own    accord, 
ers,  which  are  the  effect  of  malignant  fevers,  or 
pther  acute  difeafes;  m  erally   be    healed  with 

r   the  health   has   been  reftored    for  fome 
time.     Tb,e  cure  ought  not  h  to  be  attempt- 

ed   too    foon,  nor    at    any    time  without  the  ufe  of 
purging   medicines  and    a  proper  regimen.      When 
wounds   or  bruifes    have,  by   wrong   treatment,  de- 
j(l   into   ujcers,  if  the  constitution  be  good, 
v     may   generally  be  healed   with  fafety.      When 
ulcers   either  accompany  chronical  difeafes,  or  come 
in, their  (lead,  they  mutt  be  cautioufly  healed.     If  an 
er  conduces  to  iha  patient's  health,  from  whatever 
caufc  ir  proceeds,   it  ought  not  to  be  healed  ;   but  if, 
p\\  the  contrary,  ic  wafies  the  firength,  and  confumes 
the  r,  it  Ihould    be  healed    as 

bje, 

We 
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We  would  earnefily  recommend  a  dricl  attention 
to  thefe  particulars  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  labour  under  this  diforder,  particularly  perfons 
in  the  decline  of  life  ;  as  we  have  frequently  Known 
people  throw  away  their  lives  by  the  want  of  it;  while 
they  were  extolling  and  generoufly  rewarding  thofe 
whom  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their 
executioners. 

The  mofl  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure 
>f  ulcers,  is  to  avoid  al!  fpices,  falted  and  high-fea- 
bned  food,  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  leflen  the 
fual  quantity  of  flefh  meat.  The  body  ought  to  be 
kept  gently  open  by  a  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  cool- 
ing laxative  vegetables,  and  by  drinking  butter-milk, 
'hey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  the  like.  The  patient 
might  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  (hould  take  as  much 
:ercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  fides  of  an  ulcer  feem  hard 

ind  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a-day  with 

little   red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards 

[relied  with  the  yellow  bafilicum  ointment.  Sometimes 

will  be  necelTary  to  have  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  fca- 

•ifled  with  the  lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have 
rery  happy  effects  in  the  cure  of  obllinate  ulcers.     It 
lay  be  uled  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  the 
tone  and  gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Whytt 
:rongly  recommends  the  life  of  the  folution  of  cor- 
>five  fublimate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure 
>f  obflinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I  have  fre- 
quently found  this  medicine,  when  given  accord- 
ing to  the  Doctor's  directions,  prove  very  fuccelT- 
ful.  The  dofe  is  a  table-fpoonful  night  and  morn- 
ing ;  at  the  fame  time  warning  the  fore  twice  or 
thrice  a  day  with  it.  In  a  letter  which  I  had  from 
the  doctor  a  little  before  his  death,  he  informed 
me,    'f  That   he   obfcrved   warning  the    fore  thrice 

i  a-day 
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OF     DISLOCATIONS. 


a-day  with  the  folution  of  a  triple  flrength  was  very 
beneficial  *-" 

A  fiftulous  ulcer  can  feldom  he  cured  without  an 

operation.     It  mull  either  he  laid  open  fo  as   to  have 

rts  deftroyed  by  fome  corrofive  applica- 

.  or  they  miift  be  entirely  cut  away  by  the  knife: 
but  as  this  operation  requires  the  hand  of  an  expert 

,  in,  there   is  no  occafion  to  defcribe  it.     Dicers 

about  the  apt  to  become  iiltulous,  and 

are  very  difficult  to  cure.     Some  indeed  pretend  to 

found  Ward's  liftula  pafle  very  fuccefsful  in  this 

complaint.     It  is  not  a  dangerous  medicine,  and  be- 

eafily  procured,  it   may  deferve    a  trial  ;   but  as 
rhefc  orally  proceed   from  an  ill   habit  of 

body,  they  v. ill  feldom  xilW  to  any  thing  except  a 
long  courfe  of  regimen,  aflilled  by  medicines,  which 
are  calculated  to  correct  'that  particular  habit,  and 
to  induce  an  almoft  total  ciiange  in  the  conitu 
tution. 


CHAP.     LI. 
OF    DISLOCATIONS. 

117'HEN  a  bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or 
articulation  fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  func- 
tions, it  is  faid  to  be  luxated  ox  dljlocatcd.  As  this 
often  happens  to  perfons  in  fituations  where  no  me- 
dical afliftance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means 
limbs,  and  even  lives,  are  frequently  loft,  we  fliall 
endeavour  to    point    out  the   method  of  reducing 

*  In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received 
from  tight  rollers,  or  weariAg  a  laced  Hocking,  as  this  prevents 
the  flux  of  humours  to  the  fores/  and  difpoies  tin.ni  to  heal. 

the 
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the  molt  common  luxations,  and  thofe  which  re- 
quire immediate  affiftance.  Any  perfon  of  com- 
mon fenfe  and  refolution,  who  is  prefent  when  a 
diilocation  happens,  may  often  be  of  more  fervice 
to  the  patient,  than  the  mod  expert  furgeon  can 
after  the  fwelling  and  inflammation  have  come  on. 
When  thefe  are  prefent,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the 
ftate  of  the  joint,  and  dangerous  to  attempt  a  re- 
duction :  and  by  waiting  till  they  are  gone  off,  the 
mufcles  become  fo  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled  up, 
that  the  bone  can  never  afterwards  be  retained  in 
.  its  place. 

A  recent   diilocation   may   generally    be   reduced 

by   extenfion  alone,   which  mull  always  be  greater 

or    lefs    according    to    the    ftrength   of  the  rnufcles 

which  move  the  joint,    the   age,    robuflnefs,    and 

I  other    circumftances    of    the    patient.       When    the 

M  bone  has  been  out  of  its  place  for  any  confiderablc 

:  time,  and  a  fwelling  or  inflammation  has  come  on, 

&  it  will  be  necefTary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and,  after 

d  fomenting  the    parr,    to   apply   foft  poultices    with 

lj  vinegar  to  it,  for  fome  time  before  the  reduction  is 

1  attempted. 

All  that  is  necefTary  after  the  reduction,  is  to  apply 

I  cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine 
a  to  the  part,  and   to   keep  it  perfectly  eafy.     Many 

II  bad  confequences  proceed  from  the  neglect  of  this 
'4  rule.  A  diilocation  feldom  happens  without  the  ten- 
y  dons  and  ligaments  of  the  joint  being  it  retched  and 
1  fometimes  torn.  When  thefe  are  kept  eafy  till  they 
I  recover  their  ftrength  and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  well ; 
I  but  if  the  injury  be  increafed  by  too  frequent  an  ex- 
Sj.ertion  of  the  parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found  weak 
I  and  difeafed  ever  after. 


[     5"     ] 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning, 
blows,  falls,  chewing  hard  fubitances,  or  the  like. 
It  is  eafily  known  from  the  patient's  being  unable  to 
fliut  his  mouth,  or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  of 
the  under  jaw  do  not  correspond  with  thoie  of  the 
upper ;  befides,  the  chin  either  hangs  down  or  is 
thrown  toward  one  fide,  and  the  patient  is  neither 
able  to  fpeak  diftinctly,  nor  to  fwallow  without  con- 
fiderablc  difficulty. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a  diflocated  jaw, 
is  to  fet  the  patient  upon  a  low  (tool,  fo  as  an  afc 
fiflant  may  bold  the  head  firm  by  preffing  it  againft 
his  bread.  The  operator  is  then  to  thrult  his  two 
thumbs,  being  firih  wrapt  up  with  linen  cloths 
they  may  not  flip,  as  far  back  into  the  pa- 
tient's mouth  as  he  can,  while  his  fingers  are  ap», 
plied  to  the  jaw  externally.  After  he  has  got  firm 
bold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  prefs  it  fhongiy  down- 
wards and  backwards,  by  which  means  the  elapfed 
heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  eafily  pufhed  into  their  for- 
mer cavities. 

The  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  have 
a  peculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One 
of  them  puts  a  handkerchief  under  the  patient's 
chin,  then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient, 
pulls  him  up  by  the  chin  fo  as  to  fufpend  him  from 
the  ground.  This  method  often  fucceeds,  but  we 
think  it  a  dangerous  one,  and  therefore  recommend 
;he  former. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent 
blows,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  re- 
ceives no  afilftance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes 
people  imagine  the  neck  was  broken  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, for  the  mod  part  only  partially  diflocated, 
and  may  be  reduced  by  almoft  any  perfon  who  has 
refolution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A  complete  dis- 
location of  the  neck  is  inflantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  im- 
mediately deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion  ;  his 
neck  fwells,  his  countenance  appears  bloated ;  his 
'chin  lies  upon  his  bread,  and  his  face  is  generally 
turned  towards  one  fide. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perfon 
ifliould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the 
'ground,  and  the  operator  mufi  place  himfelf  behind 
him  fo  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with 
jboth  hands,  while  he  makes  a  refinance  by  placing 
his  knees  againft  the  patient's  moulders.  In  this 
poflure  he  muft  pull  the  head  with  confiderable 
force,  gently  twitting  it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the 
face  be  turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that 
|:he  joint  is  replaced,  which  may  be  known  from 
ihe  noife  which  the  bones  generally  make  wrhen  go- 
ing in,  the  patient's  beginning  to  breathe,  and  the 
lead  continuing  in  its  natural  poflure; 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more 
bafy  to  perform  than  defcribe.  I  have  known  in- 
stances of  its  being  happily  performed  even  by 
vomen,  and  often  by  men  of  no  medical  educa- 
ion.  After  the  neck  is  reduced,  the  patient  ought 
o  be  bled,  and  ihould  be  fuffered  to  reft  for  fomc 
ijlays,  till  the  parts  recoyer  their  proper  tone. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back- 
bone is  very  ftrong,  they  are  not  oiien  diflocated. 
ft  does  however  fomctimes  happen,  which  is  a  fuf- 
ricient  reafon   for  our  tal  rice  of  it.      When  a 

rib  is  diflocated  cither  upwards  or  downwards,  in 
order  to  replace  it,  the  patient  fliould  be  laid  upon 
his    belly   on    a   tabic,    and    the  mult   en- 

deavour to  pufli  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  pro* 
per  place.  Should  this  method  not  fucceed,  the 
arm  of  the  difordered  fide  may  be  iufpended  over 
a  gate  or  ladder,  and,  while  the  ribs  are  thus 
fhecched  afunder,  the  heads  of  fuch  as  are  out  of 
place  may  be  thruft  into  their  former  fituation. 

Thole  diflocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
are  forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and 
the  moil  difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand 
nor  any  inflrument  can  be  applied  internally  to  di- 
rect the  luxated  heads  of  the  ribs.  Almoft  the 
that  can  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  patient 
upon  his  belly  over  a  calk,  or  foine  gibbous  body, 
and  to  move  the  fore-part  of  the  rib  inward  to- 
wards the  back,  fometimes  making  it ;  by  this 
means  the  heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  may  Hip  into 
their  former  place. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  humerus  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may  be 
diflocated  in  various  directions  :  it  happens  how- 
ever mod  frequently  downwards,  but  very  feldom 
directiy  upwards.  From  the  nature  of  its  articu- 
lation, as  well  as  from  its  expofure  to  external  in- 
juries, 
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juries,  this  bone  is  the    mod  fubjecl  to  diflocation 
of  any  in  the  body.     A  diflocation  of  the  humci 
may  be  known  by  a  depreffion  or  cavity  on  the  top 
of  the  moulder,  and  an  inability  to  move    the  arm. 
When  the    diflocation  is  downward   or  forward,  the 
arm  is  elongated,  and  a  ball  or  lump  is  perceh 
under  the   arm-pit  ;  but  when  it  is  backward,  th< 
appears  a   protuberance    behind    the    moulder,    and 
the  arm  is  thrown  forwards  toward  the  breaft. 

The   ufual   method    of     reducing    diilocations   of 

the   moulder  is  to   feat  the  patient  upon  a  low  ifooi, 

and  to    caufe  an  afiiftant  to  hold  his  body  lb  that  i; 

may  not  give   way  to  the   extenfton,  while  another 

lays  hold  of  the  arm  a  little    above  the   elbow,  and 

gradually  extends  it.      The    operator   then   puts    a 

napkin   under    the   patient's  arm,  and    caufes    it  to 

be  tied  behind   his  own  neck  :  by  this,  while  a 

j  ficient   extenfion   is    made,  he  lifts  up  the  head   of 

the  bone,    and  with   his    hands   directs    it   into  its 

I  proper  place.     There  are  various  machines  invented 

j  for  facilitating   this  operation,   but  the  hand  of  an 

I  expert  furgeon  is   always  more  fafe.     In  young  and 

j  delicate   patients,  I   have    generally   found  it  a. very 

eafy  matter   to    reduce   the  moulder,  by   extending 

I  the  arm  with  one  hand,  and  thrufting  in  the  head 

j  of  the  bone  with  the  other.     In  making  the   exten- 

i  fion,  the  arm  ought  always  to  be  a  little  bent. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW, 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  diflocated  in 
any  direction.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a  protu- 
berance may  be  obferved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm 
towards  which  the  bone  is  puihed,  from  which, 
and  the  patient's  inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a  diflo- 
cation of  this  joint  may  eaiily  be  known. 

Two 
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Two  afliftants  arc  generally  ncceflary  for  i 
cing  a  diflocation  of  the  elbow  ;  one  of  them  nmft 
lay  hold  of  the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below 
the  joint,  and  make  a  prett\  ftrong  extenfion,  while 
the  operator  returns  the  bone  into  their  prop  . 
place.  Afterwards  the  arm  mult  be  bent,  and  Jul'. 
pended  for  fome  time  with  a  fling  about  the  neck. 

]  uxati<  ns   of  the  wrift  and  fingers  are  to  be  re- 
duced   in   the  fame  manner  as  thole    of  the  elbow, 
iking  an  extenfion  in  different  directions, 
and  thrufling  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  plac 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

Wiitn  the  thigh-bone  is  diflocated  forward  and 
downward,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and 
the  kg  is  longer  than  the  other  ;  but  when  it  is 
difplaced  backward,  it  is  ufualiy  pufhed  upward  at 
the  fame  time,  by  which    rr.eai  ihort- 

ened,*and  the  foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When   the  thigh-bone    is  :d    forward   and 

downward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  re- 
duced, mufl  be  laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  frt 
by  bandages,  or  held  by  afliftants,  while  by  others 
an  extenfion  is  made  by  means  of  flings  fixed  about 
the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a  little- above  the  knee. 
While  the  extenfion  is  made,  the  operator  mufl 
pufh  the  head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets 
into  the  focket.  If  the  dislocation  be  outward,  the 
patient  mufl:  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the 
extenfion,  the  head  of  the  bone  mufl  be  puihed 
inward. 

Diflocatiom  of  the  knees  y  ancles,  and  toes,  are 
reduced  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the 
upper  extremities,  %m.  by  making  an  extenfion  in 
oppolite  directions,   while  the  operator  replaces  the 

boneH 
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bones.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  extenfion  alone 
is  fufficient,  and  the  bone  will  flip  into  its  place 
merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with  fufficient  force.  It 
is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone  is  fufficient  for 
the  reduction  of  dislocations.  Skill  and  addrefs 
will  often  fucceed  better  than  force.  I  have  known 
a  diflocation,  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man, 
after  all  the  force  that  could  be  ufed  by  fix  had  proved 
ineffectual. 


CHAP.    LII. 

OF    BROKEN    BONES,  Uc. 

rPHERE  is,  in  moft  country  villages,  fome 
perfon  who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing 
fractures.  Though  in  general  fuch  perfons  are  very 
ignorant,  yet  fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful ; 
which  evidently  proves,  that  a  fmall  degree  of 
learning,  with  a  fufficient  fhare  of  common  fenfe 
and  a  mechanical  head,  will  enable  a  man  to  be 
ufeful  in  this  way.  We  would,  however,  advife 
people  never  to  employ  fuch  operators,  when  an 
expert  and  fkilful  furgeon  can  be  had  ;  but  when 
that  is  impracticable,  they  mud  be  employed  ;  we 
fhall  therefore  recommend  the  following  hints  to  their 
confideration : 

When  a  large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient's  diet 
ought  in  all  refpects  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflam- 
matory fever.  He  mould  likewife  be  kept  quiet 
and  cool  and  his  body  open  by  emollient  clyfters  ; 
or,  if  thefe  cannot  be  conveniently  adminiitered, 
by  food  that  is  of  an  opening  quality  ;  as  lie  wed 
prunes,  apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled  fpinage,  and 
the  like.  It  ought  however  to  be  here  remarked, 
C^q  that 
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that  perfons  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  live  high, 
are  not  all  of  a  fudden  to  be  reduced  to  a  very  low 
diet.  This  might  have  fatal  efiecls.  There  is  often 
a  neceflity  for  indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  fomc 
meafure,  where  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might  require 
a  different  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  necefiary  to  bleed  the  patient 
immediately  after  a  fracture,  efpecially  if  he  be  young, 
of  a  full  habit,  or  has  at  the  fame  time  received  any 
bruife  or  contufion.  This  operation  mould  not  only 
be  performed  foon  after  the  accident  happens,  but  if 
the  patient  bt  very  feverifh,  it  may  be  repeated  next 
day.  When  feveral  of  the  ribs  are  broken,  bleeding 
is  peculiarly  necefiary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body 
are  broken,  the  patient  mud  keep  his  bed  for  feveral 
weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  necefiary,  however,  that 
he  mould  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary,  upon  his 
back.  This  fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets 
the  patient's  (kin,  and  renders  him  very  uneafy. 
After  the  fecond  week  he  may  be  gently  raifed  up, 
and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fupported  by  a  bed-chair, 
or  the  like,  which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great 
care,  however,  mufl  be  taken  in  railing  him  up  and 
laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no  exertions  himfelf, 
otherwife  the  action  of  the  mufcles  may  pull  the  bone 
out  of  its  place*. 


*  Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  coun- 
teracting the  force  of  the  mufcles,  and  retaining  the  fragments 
of  broken  bones  ;  but  as  defcriptions  of  thefe  without  drawings 
would  be  of  little  ufe,  I  (hall  refer  the  reader  to  a  cheap  and 
Tifeful  performance  on  the  nature  and  cure  cf  fraclures,  lately  pub- 
lished by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitkin,  furgeon,  in  Edinburgh; 
wherein  that  gentleman  has  not  only  given  an  account  of  the 
machines  recommended  in  fradtures  by  former  authors,  but  has 
likevvife  added  feveral  improvements  of  his  own,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly ufeful  in  compound  fractures,  and  in  cafes  where  patients 
with  broken  bones  are  obliged  to  be  tranfported  from  one  place  \o 
another. 

i  it 
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It    is    of  great   importance   to   keep   the    patient 

K  dry  and  clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  neglect- 
ing this,  he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he 
is  fjrced  to  keep  /Lifting  places  for  eafe.  I  have 
known  a  fractured  thigh-bone,  after  it  had  been  kept 
flraight  for  above  a  fortnight,  displaced  by  this  means, 
and  continue  bent  for  life,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could  be 

one. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  when  a  bone  was  broken, 
to  keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually 
upon  the  flretch,  But  this  is  a  bad  pofture.  It  is 
both  uneafy  to  the  patient,  and  unfavourable,  to 
the  cure.  The  beft  fituation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a 
little  bent.  This  is  the  pofture  into  which  every 
animal  puts  its  limbs  when  it  goes  to  reft,  and  in 
which  fewefl  mufcles  are  upon  the  ftretch.  It  is 
eafily  effected,  by  either  laying  the  patient  upon  his 
fide,  or  making  the  bed  fo  as  to  favour  this  pofition  of 
the  limb. 

Bone-fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether 
the  bone  be  not  mattered  or  broken  into  feverai 
pieces.  In  this  cafe  it  will  fometimes  be  necef- 
fary  to  have  the  limb  immediately  taken  off,  other- 
wile  a  gangrene  or  mortification  may  enfue.  The 
horror  which  attends  the  very  idea  of  an  amputa- 
tion often  occafions  its  being  delayed  in  fuch  cafes 
till  too  late.  I  have  known  this  principle  operate 
fo  ftrongly,  that  a  limb,  where  the  bones  were 
fhattered  into  more  than  twenty  pieces,  was  not  am- 
putated before  the  third  day  after  the  accident,  when 
the  gangrene  had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  render  the 
operation  ufelefs. 

When  a  fracture  is  accompanied  with  a  wound, 
it  mud  be  dreffed  in  all  refpects  as  a  common 
wound. 

All  that  are  can   do  towards  the  cure  of  a  bro- 
ken   bone,   is    to    lay    it    perfectly  ftraight,    and  to 
keep   it  quite   eafy.     All   tight   bandages  do  hurt. 
Qjl  2  They 
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They  had  much  better  be  wanting  altogether.  A 
great  many  of  the  bad  confequences  which  fucceed  to 
fractured  bones  are  owing  to  tight  bandages.  This 
i*  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  excels  of  art,  or  rather 
the  abufe  of  it,  does  more  mifchief,  than  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of  the  mod 
fudden  cures  of  broken  bones  which  were  ever  known, 
happened  where  no  bandages  were  applied  at  all. 
Some  method  however  mult  be  taken  to  keep  the 
member  fteady  ;  but  this  may  be  doue  many  ways 
without  bracing  it  with  a  tight  bandage. 

The  belt  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more   j 
fplints  madi  r  or  pafteboard.     Thefe,  if, 

moiftened  before  they  be  applied,  foon  a  flu  me  the  ' 
fhape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  fuflicicnt  by 
the  afliftancc  of  a  very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the  , 
purpofes  of  retention.  The  bandage  which  we  would 
tmraend  is  that  made  with  twelve  or  eighteen  tails. 
It  is  much  eafier  applied  and  taken  off'  than  rollers, 
and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  retention  equally 
well.  The  fplints  fhould  always  be  as  long  as  the 
limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles  when  the  fracture 
is  in  the  leg. 

In  fractures  of  the  rib>,  where  a  bandage  cannot 
be  properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plafter  may  be  applied 
over  the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep 
himfelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may 
occafion  fneezing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like. 
He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a  (traight  pofture,  and 
fliould  take  caie  that  his  ftomach  be  conftantly  dif- 
tended,  by  raking  frequently  forne  light  food,  and 
drinking  freely  of  weak  watery  liquors. 

The  molt  proper  external  application  for  a  fracture 
is  oxycrate,  or  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  The 
bandages  fliould  be  wet  with  this  at  every  drefling. 
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OF    STRAINS. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confe* 
quences  than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvious ; 
they  are  generally  negle&ed.  When  a  bone  is  broken, 
the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  member  eafy, 
becaufe  he  cannot  make  ufe  of  it  ;  but  when  a  joint 
is  only  drained,  the  perfon,  finding  he  can  (till  make 
a  fhift  to  move  it,  is  forry  to  loie  his  time  for  fo 
trifling  an  ailment.  In  this  way  he  deceives  himfelf, 
and  converts  into  an  incurable  malady  what  might 
have  been  removed  by  only  keeping  the  part  eafy  for 
a  few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a  Rrained  limb 
in  cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be 
done  immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But 
the  cuftom  of  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in  cold 
water  for  a  long  time  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  relaxes 
inftead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  difeafe  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a  garter,  or  fome  other  bandage,  pretty 
tight  about  the  (trained  part,  is  likewife  of  ufe.  It 
helps  to  reflore  the  proper  tone  of  the  veffels,  and 
prevents  the  action  of  the  parts  from  increafing  the 
difeafe.  It  mould  not  however  be  applied  too  tight. 
1  have  frequently  known  bleeding  near  the  affected 
part  have  a  very  good  effect :  but  what  we  would 
Jrecommend  above  all  is  eafe.  It  is  more  to  be  depended 
Son  than  any  medicine,  and  fefdom  fails  to  remove  the 
complaint  *. 

*  A  great  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for 
ijlrains,  fome  of  which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.     The  following 

ire  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  with  the  greateil  fafety,  viz.  poultices 
Inade   of  ftale  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  fpirits  of 

vine,  Mindererus's  fpirit,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic 
.  pirit  diluted  with  a  double  quantity  of  water,  and  the  common 
lamentation,  with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  fpirit  of  w' 


nnc. 
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OF  RUPTURES. 


ildpen  and  old  people  are  moft  liable  to  this 
difeafe.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  occafioned  by 
tptceflive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like. 
In  the  larder,  it  is  commonly  the  effect  of  blows  or 
violent  exertions  of  ftrength,  as  leaping,  carrying 
great  weights,  &c.  In  both  a  relaxed  habit,  indo- 
lence, and  an  oily  or  very  moid  diet,  difpofe  the 
body  to  this  difeafe. 

A  rupture  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is  dif- 
vcd.  Whenever  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  obttinate 
coftivenefs  give  reafon  to  fufpeft  an  obflruclion  of 
the  bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures  ufually 
happen  ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The  protu- 
fion  of  a  vepy  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  occafion  all 
thefe  fymptoms ;  and,  if  not  returned  in  due  time, 
vviil  prove  fatal. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  a  rupture  in  an  infant, 
it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very 
low.  While  in  this  poflure,  if  the  gut  does  not 
return  of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gentle 
prefTure.  After  it  is  returned,  a  piece  of  fticking- 
plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  and  a  proper 
trufs  or  bandage  mud  be  conftantly  worn  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time.  The  method  of  making  and  applying 
thefe  rupture-bandages  for  children  is  pretty  well 
known.  The  child  muft,  as  far  as  poflible,  be  kept 
from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  exertions,  till  the 
rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In   adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down 
with   great  violence,  or  happens  from  any  caufe  to 
be  inflamed,   there   is  often  great    difficulty   in  re- 
turning  it,   and   fometimes  the  thing  is  quite  im- 
practicable 
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practicable  without  an  operation  ;  a  defcription  of 
which  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe.  As  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough,  however,  always  to  fuccecd  in  my 
attempts  to  return  the  gut,  without  having'recourfe 
to  any  other  means  than  what  are  in  the  power  of 
every  man,  I  (hall  briefly  mention  the  method  which 
I  generally  purfue. 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  mud  be  laid 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his 
bre-ch  raifed  high  with  pillows.  In  this  fituation 
flannel-cloths  wrung  out  of  a  decoction  of  mallows 
and  camomile-flowers,  or,  if  thefe  are  not  at  hand, 
of  warm  water,  mud  be  applied  for  a  confiderable 
time.  A  clyfter  made  of  this  decoction,  with  a 
large  fpoonful  of  butter  and  an  ounce  or  two  of 
'  fait,  may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  thefe  mould 
not  prove  fuccefsful,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  prefTure. 
If  the  tumour  be  very  hard,  confiderable  force  will 
be  neceiTary  ;  but  it  is  not  force  alone  which  fuc- 
ceeds  here.  The  operator,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  makes  a  prefTure  with  the  palms  of  his  hands, 
mud  with  his  fingers  artfully  conduct  the  gut  in  by 
the  fame  aperture  through  which  it  came  out.  The 
manner  of  doing  this  can  be  much  eafier  conceived 
than  defcribed.  Should  thefe  endeavours  prove 
ineffectual,  clyflers  of  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be 
tried.  Thefe  have  been  often  known  to  fucceed 
where  every  other  method  failed. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  perfiding  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  cir- 
cumdances  of  the  cafe  may  fugged,  ^  mod  hernias 
might  be  reduced  without  an  operation.  Cutting 
for  the  hernia  is  a  nice  and  difficult  matter.  I  would 
therefore  advife  furgeons  to  try  every  method  or 
returning  the  gut  before  they  have  recourfe  to  the 
knife.  I  have  once  and"  again  fucceeded  by  perfe- 
vering  in  my  endeavours,  after  eminent  furgeons  had 
Q  q  4  declared 
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declared  the  reduction  of  the  gut  impracticable  with* 
out  an  operation  *. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  mu(t 
wear  a  fteel  bandage.  It  is  necdlefs  to  defcribe  this, 
as  it  may  always  be  had  ready  made  from  the  artiftt. 
Such  bandages  are  generally  uneafy  to  the  wearer 
for  fome  time,  but  by  cuftom  they  become  quite 
eafy.  No  perfon  who  has  had  a  rupture  after  he 
arrived  at  man's  eftate  fhould  ever  be  without  one 
of  thefe  bandages. 

Perfons   who   have  a  rupture  ought  carefully  to 

avoid   all    violent    exercife,   carrying    great  weights, 

ng,  running,   and  the  like.     They  fhould  like. 

wife  avoid  windy  aliment  and  ftrong  liquors  ;    and 

mould  carefully  guard  againft  catching  cold. 


C  H  A  P.     LIII. 
OF     CASUALTIES. 


I  T   is   certain   that   life,    when   to  all   appearance 
loft,  may  often,  by  due  care,  be  reftored.     Ac- 
cidents frequently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  pro* 
per  means  are  not  uied  to  counteract:  their  effects, 

*  I  would  here  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  every  pra&i" 
tioner,  when  his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly  with  6b' 
itinatc  coilivenefs,  to  examine  the  groins  and  every  place  where 
a  rupture  may  happen,  in  order  that  it  may  be  immediately  re- 
duce.!. By  neglecting  this,  many  perifli  who  were  not  fufpecfad 
to  have  had  -ruptures  till  after  they  were  dead.  I  have  known 
thus  happen  where  half  a  dozen  of  the  faculty  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

No 
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No  perfon  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by  any 
accident,  unlefs  where  the  ftructure  of  the  heart, 
brain,  or  fome  organ  neceffary  to  life,  is  evidently 
deflroyed.  The  action  of  thefe  organs  may  be 
fo  far  impaired  as  even  to  be  for  fome  time  imper- 
ceptible, when  life  is  by  no  means  gone.  In  this 
cafe,  however,  if  the  fluids  be  fuffered  to  grow  cold, 
it  will  be  impoflible  to  put  them  again  in  motion, 
even  though  the  folids  fhould  recover  their  power  of 
acting.  Thus,  when  the  motion  of  the  lungs  has 
been  flopt  by  unwholefome  vapour,  the  action  of 
the  heart  by  a  flroke  on  the  breafi:,  or  the  functions 
of  the  brain  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  if  the  perfon 
be  fuffered  to  grow  cold,  he  will  in  all  probability 
continue  f o  ;  but,  if  the  body  be  kept  warm,  as  foon 
as  the  injured  part  has  recovered  its  power  of  acting, 
the  fluids  will  again  begin  to  move,  and  all  the  vital 
functions  will  be  reflored. 

It  is  a  horrid  cuftom  immediately  to  confign 
over  to  death  any  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune, 
by  a  fall,  a  blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of 
the  appearance  of  life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  in- 
ftead  of  being  carried  into  a  warm  houfe,  and  laid 
by  a  fire,  or  put  to  a  warm  bed,  is  generally  hur- 
ried away  to  church,  or  a  barn,  or  fome  other  cold 
damp  houfe,  where,  after  a  fruitlefs  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead, 
and  no  further  notice  taken  of  him.  This  conduct 
feems  to  be  the  refult  of  ignorance,  fupported  by 
an  ancient  fuperftitious  notion,  which  forbids  the 
body  of  any  perfon  killed  by  accident  to  be  laid 
in  an  houfe  that  is  inhabited.  What  the  groundof 
this  fuperftition  may  be,  we  mall  not  pretend  to  in- 
quire; but  furely  the  conduct  founded  upon  it  is 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  reafon,  humanity,  and 
common  fenfe, 
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Wfi  rfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of* 

life,  our  firit  bufinefs  is  to  inquire  into  the  caufe. 
We  ought  carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fub- 
ftance  be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet;  and,  if 
that  is  the  cafe,  attempts  muft  be  made  to  remove 
it.  When  unwholefome  air  is  the  caufe,  the  pa- 
tient ought  immediately  to  be  removed  out  of  it. 
If  the  circulation  be  certainly  flopped,  from  any 
caufe  whatever,  except  mere  weaknefs,  the  patient 
fhould  be  bled.  If  the  blood  does  not  flow,  he 
may  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with 
warm  cloths,  uc.  to  promote  the  circulation. 
When  the  caufe  cannot  be  fuddenly  removed,  our 
great  aim  mufl  be  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  by 
rubbing  the  patient  with  hot  cloths,  or  fait,  and 
covering  his  body  with  warm  fand,  allies,  or  the 
like. 

I  mould  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe 
accidents,  which,  without  immediate  afliftance, 
would  often  prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  mod 
likely  means  for  relieving  the  unhappy  fufferers ; 
but  as  I  have  been  happily  anticipated  in  this  part 
of  my  fubject  by  the  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Tiffot, 
I  mall  content  myfelf  with  collecting  fuch  of  his  ob- 
fervations  as  feem  to  be  the  moll  important,  and 
adding  fuch  of  my  own  as  have  occured  in  the  courfe 
of  practice. 


OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  com- 
mon, and  extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  gene- 
rally the  efFect  of  carelelfnefs.  Children  fhould  be 
taught  to  chew  their  food  well,  and  to  put  nothing' 
into  their  mouths  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for 

them. 
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them  to  fwallow.  But  children  are  not  the  only 
perfons  guilty  of  this  piece  of  imprudence.  I 
know  many  adults  who  put  pins,  nails,  and  other 
fharp-pointed  fubftances  in  their  mouths  upon  every 
occafion,  and  fome  who  even  fleep  with  the  former 
there  all  night.  This  conduct  is  exceedingly  inju- 
dicious, as  a  fit  of  coughing,  or  twenty  other  acci- 
dents, may  force  over  the  fubftance  before  the  perlbn 
is  aware  *. 

When  any  fubftance  is  detained  in  the  gullet, 
there  are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz,  either  by 
extracting  it  or  pufhing  it  down.  The  fafefl  and 
moll  certain  way  is  to  extract  it ;  but  this  is  not 
always  the  eafieit;  it  may  therefore  be  more  eli- 
gible fometimes  to  thrufl  it  down,  efpecially  when 
the  obftructing  body  is  of  fueh  a  nature,  that  there 
is  no  danger  from  its  reception  into  the  ftomach. 
The  fubftances  which  may  be  pufhed  down  without 
danger  are,  all  common  nourishing  ones,  as  bread, 
flefh,  fruits,  and  the  like.  All  indigeftible  bodies, 
as  cork,  wood,  bone,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch 
like,  ought  if  poffible  to  be  extracted,  efpecially  if 
thefe  bodies  be  fharp-pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fifh- 
bones,  bits  of  glafs%  &c. 

When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  pafTed  in  too 
deep,  we  mould  endeavour  to  extract  them  with 
our  fingers,  which  method  often  fucceeds.  When 
they  are  lower  we  mufl  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or  a 
fmall  pair  of  forceps,  fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But  this 
attempt  to  extract  rarely  fucceeds,  if  the  fubftance  be 
of  a  flexible  nature,  and  has  defcended  far  into  the 
gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly 
applied,  crotchets,   a  kind  of  hooks,  mufl  be  em- 

*  A  woman  In  one  of  the  hofpitals  of  this  city  lately  dif- 
fcharged  a  great  number  of  pins,  which  fhe  had  fwallowed  in  the 
courfe  of  her  bunnefs,  through  an  ulcer  in  her  fide. 

ployed. 
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ployed.  Thefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending 
a  piece  of  pretty  ftrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It 
muft  be  introduced  in  the  Hat  way ;  and  for  the 
better  conducting  it,  there  mould  likewife  be  a 
curve  or  bending  at  the  end  it  is  held  by,  to  ferve 
as  a  kind  of  handle  to  it,  which  has  this  further 
ufe,  that  it  may  be  fecured  by  a  firing  tied  to  it,  a 
circumftance  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  infr.ru.ment 
employed  on  fuch  occafions,  to  avoid  fuch  ill  acci- 
dents as  have  fometimes  enfued  from  thefe  initru- 
ments  Hipping  out  of  the  operator's  hand.  After 
the  crotchet  hus  parTed  below  the  fubitance  that 
obftrucls  the  paflage,  it  is  drawn  up  again,  and 
hooks  up  the  body  along  with  it.  The  crotchet  is 
alio  very  convenient,  when  a  fubllance  fomewhat 
flexible,  as  a  pin  or  fifh-bone,  flicks  acrofs  the  gul- 
let, the  hook,  in  fuch  cafes,  feizing  them  about 
their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus  difengages 
them';  or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fubftances,  ferves. 
to  break  them. 

When  the  obflrucling  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only 
flop  up  a  part  of  the  paiTage,  and  which  may  either 
eafily  elude  the  hook,  or  ftraiten  it  by  their  refifl- 
ance,  a  kind  of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool, 
or  filk,  may  be  ufed.  A  piece  of  fine  wire  of  a 
proper  length  may  be  bent  into  a  circle,  about  the 
middle,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long 
unbent  fides  brought  parallel,  and  near  each  other  : 
thefe  are  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  circular 
part  or  ring  introduced  into  the  gullet,  in  order  to 
be  conducted  about  the  obflrucling  body,  and  fo 
to  extract  it.  More  flexible  rings  may  be  made  of 
wool,  thread,  filk,  or  fmall  pack-thread,  which 
may  be  Waxed  for  their  greater  flrength  and  confid- 
ence. One  of  thefe  is  to  be  tied  fall  to  a  handle 
of  iron  wire,  whale-bone,  or  any  kind  of  flexible 
wood,  and  by  this  means  introduced,  in  order  to 
furround  the  obflrucling  fubftance,  and  to  draw  it 

out. 
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out.  Several  of  thefe  rings  pafied  through  one 
another  may  be  ufed,  the  more  certainly  to  lay  hold 
of  the  obitru&ing  body,  which  may  be  involved 
by  one,  if  another  mould  mils  it.  Thefe  rings 
have  one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  fub- 
flance to  be  extracted  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may 
then,  by  turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fo  itrongly 
in  the  ring  thus  twilled,  as  to  be  moved  every 
way,  which  muft  in  many  cafes  be  a  confiderable 
advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy  oc- 
cafions  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fwelling 
confiderably  on  being  wet  is  the  principal  found- 
ation of  its  ufefulneis  here.  If  any  fubflance  is 
ftopt  in  the  gullet,  but  without  filling  up  the 
whole  paffage,  a  bit  of  fponge  may  be  introduced 
into  that  part  which  is  unftopt,  and  beyond  the 
fubflance.  The  fponge  foon  dilates,  and  grows 
larger  in  this  moift  fituation  •,  and  indeed  the  en- 
largement of  it  may  be  forwarded  by  making  the 
. patient  fwaliow  a  few  drops  of  water.  Afterwards 
it  is  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  handle  to  which  it  is 
fattened ;  and  as  it  is  now  too  large  to  return 
through  the  fmall  cavity  by  which  it  was  conveyed 
in,  it  draws  out  the  obflructing  body  along  with 
it. 

The  compreffibility  of  fponge  is  another  found- 
ation of  its  ufefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A  pretty  large 
piece  of  fponge  may  be  comprefTed  or  fqueezed 
into  a  fmall  fize,  by  winding  a  firing  of  tape  clofely 
about  it,  which  may  be  eafily  unwound,  and 
withdrawn,  after  the  fponge  has  been  introduced. 
A  bit  of  fponge  may  likewife  be  comprefTed  by  a 
piece  of  whale-bone  fplit  at  one  end ;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  introduced  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to 
hurt  the  patient. 

I  have  often  known  pins  and  other  fharp  bodies, 

which   had    ftuck    in  the  throat,    brought    up  by 

9  caufing 
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caufing  the  perfcn  to  fwallow  a  bit  of  tough  meat 
tied  to  a  thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again. 
This  is  fafer  than  fwallowing  rponge,  and  will  often 
anfwcr  the  purpofe  equally  well. 

When  all  thefe  methods  prove  i  nfuccefsful,  there 
remains  one  more,  which  is  to  make  the  patient 
vomit :  but  this  can  fcarcely  be  of  any  fervice, 
unlefs  when  fuch  obftructing  bodies  are  limply 
engaged  in  and  not  hooked  or  ftuck  into  the 
fides  of  the  gullet,  as  in  this  cafe  vomiting  might 
fometimes  occafion  further  mifchief.  If  the  patient 
can  fwallow,  vomiting  may  be  excited  by  taking 
half  a  drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  ipecacuanha  in 
powder  made  into  a  draught.  If  he  is  not  able  to 
fwallow,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  excite  vomit- 
ing, by  tickling  his  throat  with  a  feather  ;  and,  if 
that  mould  not  fucceed,  a  clyfter  of  tobacco  may  be 
adminiftered.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
tobacco  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  ;  this  has 
often  been  found  to  fucceed,  when  other  attempts  to 
excite  vomiting  had  failed. 

When  the  obftrucling  body  is  of  fuch  a  nature 
that  it  may  with  fafety  be  pufhed  downwards,  this 
may  be  attempted  by  means  of  a  wax  candle  oiled, 
and  a  little  heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible  ;  or  a 
piece  of  whalebone,  wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with 
a  fponge  faftened  to  one  end. 

Should  it  be  impoflible  to  extract  even  thofe 
bodies  which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the 
ftomach,  we  muft  then  prefer  the  lead  of  two  evils, 
and  rather  run  the  hazard  of  pufhing  them  down 
than  fuffer  the  patient  to  perifh  in  a  few  minutes ; 
and  we  ought  to  fcruple  this  refolution  the  lefs,  as 
a  great  many  inftances  have  happened,  where  the 
fwallowing  of  fuch  hurtful  and  indigeftible  fub- 
ilances  has  been  followed  by  no  diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifefl:  that  all  endeavours  either 
to   extract  or  pufh   down  the   fubftance  muft  prove 

ineffeclualj 
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ineffectual,  they  fhould  be  difcontinued ;  becaufe  the 
inflammation  occafioned  by  perfifting  in  them  might  be 
as  dangerous  as  the  obftruction  itfelfc  Some  have 
died  in  confequence  of  the  inflammation,  even  after 
the  body  which  caufed  the  obflruclion  had  been 
entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making 
ufe  of,  the  patient  fhould  often  fvvallow,  or,  if  he 
cannot,  he  fhould  frequently  receive  by  injection 
through  a  crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach  down 
to  the  gullet,  fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm  milk 
and  water,  barley-water,  or  a  decoction  of  mallows. 
Injections  of  this  kind  not  only  foften  and  footh  the 
irritated  parts,  but,'^  when  thrown  with  force,  are 
often  more  fuccefsful  in  loofening  the  obftruction  than 
all  attempts  with  inflruments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  obftructing  body  in  the  part,  the  pa- 
tient mufl  be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory 
difeafe.  He  fhould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a  low 
diet,  and  have  his  whole  neck  furrounded  with 
emollient  poultices.  The  like  treatment  mufl  alfo 
be  ufed,  if  there  be  any  reafon  to  fufpect  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  paflages,  though  the  obflrucling  body 
be  removed. 

A  proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes  loef- 
cned  the  inhering  body  more  effectually  than  inflru- 
ments. Thus  a  blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced 
up  a  fubftance  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet ;  but  this 
is  ftill  more  proper  and  efficacious  when  the  fub- 
ftance gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  In  this  cafe^  vo- 
miting and  fneezing  are  likewife  to  be  excited. 
Pins,  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet,  have  been  fre- 
quently difcharged  by  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
carriage. 

When  any  indigeftible  fubftance  has  been  forced 
down  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  fhould  ufe  a  very 

mild 
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mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  fruits  and 
farinaceous  fubihmces,  as  puddings,  pottage,  and 
foups.  He  fhould  avoid  all  heating  and  irritating 
as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fich  like; 
and  his  drink  fhould  be  milk  and  water,  barley-water, 
or  wKey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  (Irongly  and  fully  clofed, 
the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth, 
he  mult  be  nouriilied  by  clyfters  of  foup,  jelly,  and 
the  like. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immediately 
fuffocated,    and    all    hope  of  freeing    the    p  n 

vanifljed,  fo  that  death  feems  at  hand,  if  refpiratrdh 
be  not  reftorcd ;  the  operation  of  bronchotom^  or 
ing    of    the    wind-pipe,    mud    be  .    per- 

formed. As  this  operation  is  neither  difficult  to  an 
it  furgeon,  ry  painful  to  the  patient,  and 

is  often  the  only  method  which  can  be  taken  to  pre- 
rerve  life  in  thefe  emergencies,  we  thought  proper  to 
mention  it,  though  it  ihould  only  be  attempted  by 
perfons  ikilled  in  furgcry. 
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When  a  pcrfon  has  remained  above  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  under  water,  there  can  be  no  confiderable 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circum- 
ftances  may  happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fueh 
an  unfortunate  fituation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term, 
we  fhould  never  too  foon  refign  the  unhappy,  object 
to  his  fate,  but  try  every  method  for  his  relief, 
as  there  are  many  well-attefted  proofs  of  the  recovery 
ef  perfons  to  life  and  health  who  had  -been  taken 
out  of  the  water  apparently  dead,  and  who  remained 
a  confiderable  time  without  exhibiting  any  figns  of 
life. 

The 
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The  firft:  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is 
taken  out  of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it  as  foon  uS 
poilible  to  fome  convenient  place  where  the  necef- 
fary  operations  for  its  recovery  may  be  performed* 
In  doing  this,  care  mud  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or 
injure  the  body  by  carrying  it  in  any  unnatural  pofture 
with  the  head  downwards,  or  the  like.  If  an  adult 
body,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  a  bed,  or  on  ftraw, 
with  the  head  a  little  ralfed,  and  carried  on  a  cart  or 
on  men's  moulders,  and  kept  in  as  natural  and  eafy 
a  pofition  as  poffible.  A  fmall  body  may  be  carried 
in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  perfons  apparently 
drowned,  the  principal  intention  to  be  purfued  is, 
to  reftore  the  natural  warmth,  upon  which  all  the 
vital  fun&ions  depend ;  and  to  excite  thefe  func- 
tions by  the  application  of  flimulants,  not  only  to 
the    fkin,    but    likewife    to    the    lungs,    inteftines, 

Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the 
perfon's  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effectual  ob- 
itacle  to  his  recovery.  For  this  reafon,  after  (trip* 
ping  him  of  his  wet  clothes,  his  body  mutt  be 
ftrongly  rubbed  for  a  confiderable  time  with  coarfe 
linen  clothes,  as  warm  as  they  can  be  made ;  and,  as 
foon  as  a  well-heated  bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may 
be  laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  mould  be  continued. 
Warm  cloths  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  (tomach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or 
bottles  of  warm  water  to  the  foles  of  his  feet,  and  to 
the  palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  mould  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe ;  and  the  fpine  of  the  back  an  J 
pit  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm 
brandy  or  fpirit  of"  wine.  The  temples  ought  alio 
to  he  chafed  with  volatile  fpirits  ;  and  Simulating 
powders,  as  that  of  tobacco  or  marjoram,  may  be 
blown  up  the  noftrils. 

R  r  To 
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To  renew    the    breathing    a  ftrong    perfon    may 

Mow  his  own  breatn   into  the    patient's  mouth  with 

•ail   the    ;  he    can,    holding    his   noftrils  at   the 

fame   til  rjlen    it    can    be    perceived    by   the 

:  of  the  chef):  or  belly   that   the  lungs  are  filled 

with   air,   the   perfon  ought   to  dcfill  from  blowing, 

and    fhOiild    prefs  the  bread   and  belly  fo  as  to  ex- 

and   this  operation  may    be  re* 

peated   for   Tome   time,  alternately  inflating  and  de- 

r»g  the   lungs  fo  as  to  imitate  natural  refpira- 

If  the  lungs  cannot   be  inflated  in  this  manner, 
it  may    be    attempted    by    Wowing    through  one  of 
noftrils,   and  at   the  tame  time  keeping  the  other 
clofe.     Dr.  i  for   this    purpofe  recommends  a 

Wooden  pip  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noflril, 

fcnd  iug  blown  into  by  a  perfon's 

the  pipe  of  a   pair  of  bel- 
s4  to  be  emplc;  .  fame  purpofe,  if  ne- 

iry. 

;  n  air  cannot  :  :d  into  the  chefl  by  the 

mouth    or   riofe,    it  may    be  neceffary   to  make  an 

opening  into  the  wind-pipe   for  this  purpofe.     It  is 

Jiefs,  however,  to  fpend  time  in  defcribing  this 

It  fnould  not  be  attempted  unlefs  by 

perfons  (killed  in  furgery. 

To  ftimulate  the  inteflines,  the  fume  of  tobacco 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a  clyfler.  There  are 
various  pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for  this  pur- 
pofe which  may  be  ufed  when  at  hand  ;  but  where 
thei'e  cannot  be  obtained,  the  buiinefs  may  be  done 
by  a  common  tobacco-pipe.  The  bowl  of  the 
pipe  mull  be  filled  with  tobacco  well  kindled,  and, 
after  the  fmaU  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the 
fundament,  the  fmoke  may  be  forced  up  by  blow- 
ing through  a  piece  of  paper  full  of  holes  wrap- 
ped round  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowing 
through   an   empty   pipe,    the    mouth    of  which  is 

applied 
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applied  clofe  to  that  of  the  other.  This  may 
alfo  be  done  in  the  following  manner :  A  com- 
mon clyfter-pipe  with  a  bag  mounted  upon  it  may 
be  introduced  into  the  fundament,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  bag  may  be  applied  round  the  fmall  end  of 
a  tobacco-pipe,  in  the  bowl  of  which  tobacco  is  to 
be  kindled,  and  the  fmoke  blown  up  as  directed 
above.  Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  throw- 
up  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  clyfters  of  warm  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  fait  and  fome  wine  or 
fpirits,  may  be  frequently  adminiftered.  This  may 
be  done  by  a  common  clyfter-bag,  and  pipe  ;  but, 
as  it  ought  to  be  thrown  well  up,  a  pretty  large  fy- 
ringe  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  better. 

While  thefe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  at- 
tendants  ought  to  be  preparing  a  warm  bath,  into 
which  the  perfon  mould  be  put,  if  the  above  en- 
deavours prove  ineffectual.  Where  there  are  no 
conveniences  for  ufing  the  warm  bath,  the  body 
may  be  covered  with  warm  fait,  fand,  alhes,  grains, 
or  fuch  like.  Tiffot  mentions  an  inftance  of  a  girl 
who  was  reftored  to  life,  after  (he  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  water,  fwelled,  bloated,  and  to  ail  ap- 
pearance dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot 
afhes,  covering  her  with  others  equally  hot,  put- 
ting a  bonnet  round  her  head,  and  a  Hocking  round 
her  neck  fluffed  with  the  fame,  and  heaping  cover- 
ings over  all.  After  me  had  remained  half  an  hour 
in  this  fituation,  her  pulfe  returned,  me  recovered 
fpeech,  and  cried  out,  I  freeze,  I  freeze;  a  little 
cherry  brandy  was  given  her,  and  (he  remained  buried 
as  it  were  under  the  aihes  for  eight  hours  ;  afterwards 
fhe  was  taken  out,  without  any  other  complaint 
except  that  of  laffitude  or  wearinefs,  which  went  off 
in  a  few  days.  The  Doctor  mentions  likewife  an 
inftance  of  a.  man  who  was  reftored  to  life,  after  he 
had  remained  fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat  of 
a  dunghill. 
.        *  R  r  2  Till 
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Till  the  patienr  (hews  fome  figns  of  life,  and  is  able 
to  fw  allow,  it  would  be  ufelefs  and  even  dangerous 
to  pour  liquors  into  his  mouth.  His  lips,  however, 
a:id  tongue,  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a  feather 
dipt  in  warm  brandy  or  other  flrong  fpirits ;  and,  as 
foon  as  he  has  recovered  the  power  of  fwallowing,  a 
little  warm  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  ought  every 
now  and  then  to  be  administered. 

Some  recommend  a  vomit  after  the  patient  is  a 
little  re-animated  ;  but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke 
without  the  fickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  fafe: 
ni  rally  be  done  by  tickling  the  throat 
and  h<;  with    an  oiled  leather,  or  fome  other  foft 

Jubilance,  which  will  not  injure  the  part*.  Tif- 
Jot  in  this  cni'c  recommends  the  oxymel  of  fquills, 
a.  tablc-fpoonful  of  which  diluted  with  water,  may 
be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  patient 
has  taken  five  or  fix  dofes.  Where  that  medicine 
is  not  at  hand,  a  ilrong  infufion  of  fage,  camo- 
mile flowers,  or  carduus  benediftus,  fweetened  with 
honey,  or  fome  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  fait,  may,  he  fays,  fupply  its  place.  The 
Doctor  dees  not  intend  that  any  of  thefe  things 
ihould  be  given  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occafion  vo- 
miting. He  thinks  emetics  in  this  iituation  are  not 
expedient. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  discontinue  our  afliftance 
as  foon  as  the  patients  difcover  fome  tokens  of 
life,  fince  they  fometimes  expire  after  thefe  firfl: 
appearances  of  recovering.  The  warm  and  flimu- 
lating  applications  are  iiill  to  be  continued,  an4 
imall  quantities  of  fome  cordial  liquor  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  adminiftered.  Laflly,  though  the 
perfon  fhould  be  manifeilly  re-animated,  there 
fometimes  remain  an  oppreilion,  a  cough,  and  fe- 
veriihnefs,  which  effectually  conflitu^e  a  difeafe. 
In  this  cafe  it  will  be  necefTary  to  bleed  the  patient 
in .  the  arm,  and  to  caufe  hiui  to  drink  plentifully 

2  oi 
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of  barley-water,  elder-flower  tea,  or  any  other  foft 
pectoral  infufions. 

Such  per  ions  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  appearances  of  life,  by  a  fall,  a  blow, 
furrbcation,  or  the  like,  mud  be  treated  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  who  have  been  for  fome 
time  under  water.  I  once  attended  a  patient  who 
was  fo  flunned  by  a  fall  from  a  horfe,  that  for 
above  fix  hours  he  fcarcely  exhibited  any  figns  of 
life ;  yet  this  man,  by  being  bled,  and  proper  me- 
thods taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  recovered, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  perfectly  well.  Dr.  Alexander 
gives  an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Phyfical  and  Literary  Eflays,  of  a  man  who 
was  to  all  appearance  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  bread, 
but  recovered  upon  being  immerfed  for  fome  time  in 
warm  water.  Thefe,  and  other  instances  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  which  might  be  adduced,  amount  to  a  full 
proof  of  this  fact,  that  many  of  thofc  unhappy 
perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  falls,  blows,  and  other 
accidents,  might  be  iaved  by  the  ufc  of  proper  means 
duly  perfi fled  in. 
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Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
deltructive'  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen 
from  its  vivifying  principle  being  deftroyed,  oc 
from  fubtle  exhalations  with  which  it  is  impreg- 
nated. Thus  air  that  has  pafTed  through  burning 
fuel  is  neither  capable  of  fupporting  fire  nor  the 
life  of  animals.  Hence  the  danger  of  fleeping  in 
clofe  chambers  with  coal  fires.  Some  indeed  fup- 
pofe  the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  fulphu- 
reous  oil  contained  in  the  coal,  which  is  fet  at 
liberty  and    diffused  all  over  the    chamber;    while 

R  r  3  others 
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others  imagine  it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  ronrti 
being  charged  with  phlogiflon.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  a  fituation  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it 
is  dangerous  to  ilcep  in  a  imall  apartment  with  a 
lire  oi  any  kin  J.  I  lately  faw  four  per  Ions  who  had 
been  fuffceated  by  deeping  in  an  apartment  where  a 
imall  tire  of  coal  had  been  left  burning  on  the  hearth. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder, 
,  or  other  liquors,  in  the  ftate  of  fermenta- 
tion, contains  fomething  poifonous,  which  kills  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence 
there  is   alwa  :er  in  going   into   cellars  where 

e  quantity  of  thefe  liquors  is  in  a  itate  of  fer- 
mentation, especially  if  they  have  been  clofe  ihut 
up  for  fonie  time.  There  have  been  many  in* 
flances  of  pcrfons  (Iruck  dead  on  entering  fuch 
places,  and  of  others  who  have  with  difficulty 
efcaped. 

When  fubterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very 
long  ihut,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are 
cleaned,  which  have  not  been  emptied  for  feveral 
years,  the  vapours  arifing  from  them  produce  the 
fame  effects  as  thofe  mentioned  above.  For  this 
reafon,  no  perfon  ought  to  venture  into  a  well,  pit, 
cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long 
ihut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  fufficiently  purified,  by 
burning  gunpowder  in  it.  It  is  eafy  to  know,  as  has 
been  obierved  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  when 
the  air  of  fuch  places  is  unwholefome,  by  letting 
down  a  lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning  fuel,  or 
the  iike.  If  thefe  continue  to  burn,  people  may 
fafely  venture  in  ;  but  where  they  are  fuddenly  extin- 
guifhe  ',  no  one  ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has  been 
firft  purified  by  fire. 

The  offenfive  fmell  of  lamps  and  of  candles, 
efpecially  when  their  flames  are  extinguifhed,  ope- 
rate like  other  vapours,  though  with  lefs  violence, 

'and 
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and  lefs  fuddenly.  There  have  however  been  in- 
stances of  people  killed  by  the  fames  of  lamps  which 
had  been  extinguifhed  in  a  clofe  chamber,  and  per- 
ibns  of  weak,  delicate  breads  generally  find  them- 
felves  quickly  opprefled  in  apartments  illumi. 
with  many  candles. 

Such  as  are  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thefe 
fituations,  and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  ge- 
nerally relieved  as  foon  as  they  get  into  the  open 
air,  or,  if  they  have  any  remaining  uncafinefs,  a 
little  water  and  vinegar,  or  lemonade,  drank  hot, 
affords  them  relief.  But  when  they  are  fo  far  poi- 
ibned,  as  to  have  Jofl  their  feeling  and  underHand- 
ing,  the  following  means  mult  be  ufed  for  their  re- 
covery : 

The  patient  mould  be  expofed  to  a  very  pure, 
frefh,  and  open  air;  and  volatile  falts,*or  other  f  Li  - 
mulating  fubftances,  held  to  his  nofe.  He  mould 
next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or  if  that  does  not.  fuc- 
ceed,  in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  to  be  put  into 
warm  water,  and  well  rubbed.  As  foon  as  he  can 
fwallow,  fome  lemonade,  or  water  and  vinegar, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  ni:re,  may  be  given 
him. 

Nor  are  fharp  dyfters  by  any  means  to  be  ne- 
glected ;  thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the 
common  clyfter,  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tincture 
of  fenna,  of  each  two  ounces ;  or,  in  their  ftead, 
half  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  diflblved'in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Should  thefe  things  not  be  at 
hand,  two  or  three  large  fpoonfuls  of  common  fait 
may  be  put  into  the  clyfter.  The  fame  means,  if 
neceffary,  which  were  recommended  in  the  former 
part  of  this  chapter,  may  be  ufed  to  reftore  the  cir- 
culation, warmth,  &c. 

Mr.  TofTach,  furgeon  at  Alloa,   relates  the   cafe 

of  a  man  fuffocated  by  the  fleam  of  burning  coal, 

whom  he  recovered  by  blowing  his  breath  into  the 

R  r  4  patient's 
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patient's  mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and 
caufmg  him  to  be  well  rubbed  and  tolled  about. 
And  Dr.  Frewen,  of  Suilcx,  mentions  the  cafe  of 
a  young  man  who  was  Itupified  by  the  fmoke  of 'lea- 
coal,  but  was  recovered  by  being  plunged  into  cold 
water;  and  afterwards  laid  in  a  warm  bed. 

The   practice  of  plunging  perfons  fuffocated  by 
noxious  vapours  in  cold  water,  would  feem    to  be 
fupportcd  by  the  common  experiment  of  luiiocating 
dogs  in  the  ^rctto  del  cam,  and  afterwards  i\ 
them,  by  throwing  them  into  the  neighbouring  lake. 


EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  feverc,  and  a  perfon  is 
expofcd  to  it  for  a  long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in 
confequence  of  its  flopping  the  circulation  in  the 
extremities,  and  forcing  too  great  a  proportion  of 
blood  towards  the  brain  ;  fo  that  the  patient  dies 
of  a  kind  of  apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  ileepinefs. 
The  traveller,  in  this  fituation,  who  finds  himfelf 
begin  to  grow  drowfy,  fhould  redouble  his  efforts  to 
extricate  himfelf  from  the  imminent  danger  he  is 
expofed  to.  This  ileep,  which  he  might  confider  as 
fome  alleviation  of  his  fufferings,  would,  if  indulged, 
prove  his  laft. 

Such  violent  effects  of  cold  are  happily  not  very 
common  in  this  country ;  it  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo 
benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a  mor- 
tification, if  proper  means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent 
it.  The  chief  danger  in  this  fituation  arifes  from 
the  fudden  application  of  heat.  It  is  very  com^ 
mon,  when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cold, 
to  hold  them  to  the  fire ;  yet  reafon  and  obfervation 
fhew  that  this  is  a  mod  dangerous  and  imprudent 
practice. 

Every 
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Every  pcafant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or 
roots  of  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put 
into  warm  water,  they  will  be  deflroyed  by  rot- 
tenncfs,  or  a  kind  *f  mortification  ;  and  that  the 
only  way  to  recover  them,  is  to  immerfe  them  for 
fome  time  in  very  cold  water.  The  fame  obierva- 
tion  holds  with  regard  to  animals  in  this  condi- 
tion. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed 
with  cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in 
cold  water,  or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover 
their  natural  warmth  and  fenfibility  :  after  which, 
the  perfon  may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a 
little  warmer,  and  may  drink  fome  cups  of  tea, 
or  an  infufion  of  elder  flowers  fweetened  with  ho- 
ney. Every  perfon  muft  have  obferved,  when  his 
hands  were  even  but  llightly  affected  with  cold,  that 
the  beft  way  to  warm  them  was  by  warning  them 
in  cold  water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  well  for 
fome  time. 

When  a  perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the 
cold,  that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will 
be  necelfary  to  rub  him  all  over  with  (how  or  cold 
water;  or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  to  immerfe  him  in  a  bath  of  the  very 
coldeft  water.  There  is  the  greateft  encouragement 
to  perfifl  in  the  ule  of  thefe  means,  as  we  are  af- 
fured  that  perfon s  who  had  remained  in  the  fnow,  or 
had  been  expofed  to  the  freezing  air  during  five 
or  fix  iiicceffive  days,  and  who  had  difcovered  no 
marks  of  life  for  feveral  hours,  have  neverthelefs 
been  revived. 

I  have  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes, 
chilblains,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  extre- 
mities, which  are  fo  common  among  the  peafants 
n  the  cold  feafon,  were  chiefly  occalioned  by  their 
udden  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat.  After  they 
ave  been  espofed  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold, 

they 
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they  immediately  apply  their  hands  and  feet  to  the 
(ire,  or,  if  they  have  occafion,  plunge  them  into 
warm  water,  by  which  means,  if  a  mortification 
not  happen,  an  inflammation  feldom  fails  to 
.'Toil  of  the  ill  confequences  from  this  quar- 
ter might  be  eafily  avoided,  by  only  obferving  the 
precautions  mentioned  above. 
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of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  coin. 

mon    in  th*$  country,  are   no   I  nuch 

more  fudden  than   thoi'e  of  cold.     In  hot  countries 

irequently  drop    down  dead   in  the  it  reels, 

d    with  heat  and    fatigue.     In    this   cafe,  if 

a  cordial  can  be  poured  into  the  mouth  it 

ought  to  be  done.     If  this  cannot  be  effected,  they 

be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a  clyfter.     Volatile 

fpirits,  and   other    things  of  a   Itimulating  nature, 

may    be  applied  to  the   ikin,  which  mould  be  well 

rubbed   with  coarfe   cloaths,  whipped  with  nettles, 

or  other  itimulating  things.     Some   of  the  ancient 

phyficians  are  faid  to  have  reftored  to  life  perfons 

apparently  dead,  by  beating  them  with  rods. 


CHAP.     LIV. 

OF  FAINTING   FITS,   AND    OTHER    CASES 

WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 

ASSISTANCE. 

CTRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound 
*^  with  blood,  are  often  ieized  with  fudden  faint- 
ing fits,  after   violent   exercife,   drinking  freely  of 

warm 
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warm  or  ftrong  liquors,  expofure  to  great  heat,  in- 
tenfe  application  to  ftudy,  or  the  like. 

In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  fhould  be  made  to  fmell 
to  fome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrifts, 
ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water  ;  and 
two  or  three  ipoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five 
times  as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can  fwallow,  be 
poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obftinate,  or  degenerates 
into  a  fyncope,  that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and 
underftanding,  the  patient  muft  be  bled.  After 
the  bleeding  a  clyfter  will  be  proper,  and  then  he 
mould  be  kept  eafy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him 
every  half  hour  a  cup  or  two  of  an  infulion  of  any 
mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fugar 
and  vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe, 
occur  frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fhould,  in 
order  to  efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a  light  diet, 
confiding  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vege- 
tables. His  drink  ought  to  be  water  or  fmall  beer, 
and  he  mould  fleep  but  moderately,  and  take  much 
exercife. 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  cftener  from  a  defect 
than  an  excels  of  blood.  Hence  they  are  very  ready 
to  happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any  kind,  obfti- 
nate watching,  want  of  appetite,  or  fuch  like.  In 
thefe  an  almoft  directly  oppofite  courfe  to  that  men- 
tioned above  mud  be  puriued. 

The  patient  fhould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head 
low,  and  being  covered,  fhould  have  his  legs, 
thighs,  arms,  and  his  whole  body  rubbed  ftrongly 
with  hot  flannels.  Hungary  water,  volatile  falts. 
or  ftrong  fmelling  herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  rofe- 
mary,  may  be  held  to  his  nofe.  His  mouth  may 
be  wet  with  a  little  rum  or  brandy  ;  audi  if  he 
can  fwallow,  fome  hot  wine,  mixed  with  fugar  and 

cinnamon, 
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cinnamon,    which  is    an  excellent   cordial,  may  be :; 
poured  into  his  mouth.     A  comprefs  of  flannel  dipt !'; 
in  hot  wine  or  brandy  mud  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  1 
his    floinach,    and    warm    bricks,    or   bottles    filled  |i 
with  hot  water,  laid  to  his  feet. 

loon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a  little,  he 
fhould  take  fome  ftrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a  little 
bread  or  bifcuit  foaked  in  hot-fpiced  wine.  To  jl 
prevent  the  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take  {i 
often,  but  in  fmall  quantities,  fome  light  yet  I 
Rrengthening  nourilhment,  as  panado  ma'ie  with  {] 
foup  inftead  of  water,  new-laid  eggs  lightly  poach-  Ij 

chocolate,    light  roaft   meats,    jellies,  and  fuch 
like. 

Thofe  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  effect  of  bleed- 
ing, or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong 
to  this  clafs.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleed- 
ing are  ieklom  dangerous,  generally  terminating 
as  foon  as  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed  ;  in- 
deed perfons  fubject  to  this  kind  fhould  always  be 
bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Should  the 
fainting  however  continue  longer  than  ufual,  vola- 
tile fpirits  may  be  held  to  the  nofe,  and  rubbed  on 
the  temples,  &c. 

When  fainting  is  the  effect  of  too  flrong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  mud  be  treated  in 
all  refpedts  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  fhould 
be  made  to  drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  water, 
and  oil,  barley- water,  or  fuch  like ;  emollient  clyfters 
will  likewife  be  proper,  and  the  patient's  flrength 
mould  afterwards  be  recruited,  by  giving  him  gene- 
rous cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

Farmings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigeftion. 
This  may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  food.  When  the  former  of  thefc 
is  the  caufe,  the  cure  will  be  beft  performed  by  vo- 
miting, which  may  be  promoted  by  cauiinp  the  pa- 
tient to  drink  a  weak  infufion  of  camom  .--• 

car 
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carduus  benedlclus  tea,  or  the  like.     When  the  d 
der  proceeds  from   the  nature  of  the  food,  the 
tient,   as  in  the  cafe  of  weaknefs,  mult  b 
by  ftrong  finells,    &c.   after    which    he    mould    be 
made  to  fvvallow    a   large  quantity  of   light    warm 
fluid,    which  may  ferve  to  drown,   as  it  were,  the 
offending  matter,    to  foften  its    acrimony,  and  ei- 
ther to  effect  a  difcharge  of  it  by  vomiting,  or  force 
it  down  into  the  inteffines. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  trill  fometimes  occa- 
fion  fwoonings,  efpecially  in  people  of  weak  n<_ 
When  this  happens,  the  patient  mould  be  carried 
into  the  open  air,  have  ftimulatisg  things  held  to 
his  nofe,  and  thole  fubftances  wrhich  are  difagree- 
able to  him  ought  immediately  to  be  removed. 
But  we  have  already  taken  notice  of  fwoonings  which 
arife  from  nervous  disorders,  and  mall  therefore  fay 
no  more  upon  that  head. 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of 
difeafes.  In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes  they 
generally  denote  an  oppreilion  at  the  ftomach,  or  a 
mafs  of  corrupted  humours,  and  they  ceafe  after 
evacuations  either  by  vomit  or  {tool.  When  they 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,  they 
indicate  great  danger.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes, 
vinegar  ufed  both  externally  and  internally  is  the 
bell  remedy  during  the  paroxyfm,  and  plenty^ of 
lemon-juice  and  water  after  it.  Swoonings  which 
happen  in  difeafes  accompanied  with  great  eva- 
cuations, muft  be  treated  like  thofe  which  are  owing 
to  weaknefs,  and  the  evacuations  ought  to  be 
restrained.  When  they  happen  towards  the  end  of 
a  violent  Mt  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or  at  that 
of  each  exacerbation  of  a  continual  fever,  the  pa- 
tient mud  be  fupported  by  fmall  draughts  of  wine 
and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyftcric  women  arevery  liable  to 
fwooning   or   fainting    fits    after   delivery.      Th 

might 
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might  be  often  prevented  by  generous  cordials,  and 
the  ad  million  of  frefll  air.  When  they  are  occa- 
fioned  by  exceflive  flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  retrained.  They  are  generally  the  effect  of 
mere  weaknefs  or  exhauition.  1>.  Engleman  re- 
lates the  cafe  of  a  woman  "  in  childbed,  who, 
i*  after  being  happily  delivered,  fuddenly  fainted, 
"  and  lay  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  appa- 
"  rently  dead.  A  phyliciaa  was  ftnt  for ;  her  own 
"  maid,  in  the  mean  while,  being  out  of  patience 
M  at  his  delay,  attempted  to  affift  her  her.'elf,  and 
V  extending  herfelf  upon  her  miftrefs,  applied  her 
*'  mouth  to  her's,  blew  in  as  much  breath  as  fhe 
"  pofhbly  could,  and  in  a  very  fhort  time  the  ex- 
"  haufted  woman  awaked  as  out  of  a  profound 
"  fleep;  when  proper  things  being  given  her,  fhe 
<4  ibon  recovered. 

"  The  maid  being  allied  how  (lie  came  to  think 
u  of  this  expedient,  faid,  fhe  had  feen  it  praclifed 
u  at  Akcnburgh,  by  mid  wives,  upon  children  v\ith 
41  the  happieit  effe&." 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly  that  other  mid- 
wives  may  be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  ex- 
ample. Many  children  are  born  without  any  figns 
of  life,  and  others  expire  foon  after  the  birth,  who 
might,  without  all  doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  re- 
ftored  to  life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting  fits  proceed,  frefh 
air  is  always  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  pa- 
tient. .By  not  attending  to  this  circumilance,  peo- 
ple often  kill  their  friends  while  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  fave  them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient's 
fituation,  they  call  in  a  crowd  of  people  to  his  af- 
fiftance,  or  perhaps  to  witnefs  his  exit,  whofe 
breathing  exhaufts  the  air,  and  increafes  the  dan- 
ger. There  is  not  the  lead  doubt  but  this  prac- 
tice, which  is  very  common  among  the  lower  fort 
of  people,  often  proves  fatal,  efpecially  to  the  de* 

licate, 
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Hcate,  and  fuch  perfons  as  fall  into  fainting  firs 
from  mere  exhauftion,  or  the  violence  of  fome  dif- 
eafe.  No  more  perfons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted 
into  the  room  where  a  patient  lies  in  a  fwoon  than 
are  abfolutely  neceflary  for  his  ailiftance,  and  the 
windows  of  the  apartment  mould  always  be  opened, 
i  at  lead  as  far  as  to  admit  a  ftream  of  freih  air. 

Perfons  fubject  to  frequent  fwoonings  or  faint- 
ing fits  mould  neglect  no  means  to  remove  the 
caufe  of  them,  as  their  coiffeqnences  are  always 
injurious  to  the  constitution.  Every  fainting  fit 
leaves  the  perfon  in  dejection  and  weaknefs ;  the 
iecretions  are  thereby  fufpended,  the  humours  dif- 
pofed  to  ftagnation,  coagulations  and  obftru&ions 
are  formed,  and,  if  the  motion  of  the  blood  be  to- 
tally intercepted,  or  very  confidernbly  checked, 
lypufes  are  fometimes  formed  in  the  heart  or  larger 
veffels.  The  only  kind  of  fwoonings  not  to  be 
dreaded  are  thoie  which  fometimes   ma  crifts 

in  fevers  ;  yet  even  thefe  ought,  as  ibon  as  poilible, 
to  be  removed. 
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The  effects  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No 
kind  of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  over- 
dofe  of  ardent  fpirits.  Sometimes,  by  deftroying  the 
nervous  energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once :  but 
in  general  their  effects  are  more  flow,  and  in  many 
refpects  fimilar  to  thoie  of  opium.  Other  kinds 
of  intoxicating  liquors  may  prove  fatal  when  taken 
to  excefs,  as  well  as  ardent  fpirits;  but  they  may 
generally  be  difcharged  by  vomiting,  which  ought 
always  to  be  excited  when  die  ftomach  is  over- 
charged with  liquor. 

More  of  thole  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxi- 
cated, loie  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  eondull 

them- 
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themfelves  than  from  the  deftructive  quality  of  the 
liquor.  Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  and 
lie  in  fome  awkward  podure,  which  obftructs  the 
circulation  or  breathing,  and  often  continue  in  this 
fituaiion  till  chey  die.  No  drunken  perfon  ihould  he 
left  by  liimfelf,  till  his  clothes  have  been  loofcned, 
and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a  pofture  as  is  molt  fa* 
vourable  for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  dif* 
charging  the  contents  of  the  flomach,  &c.  The 
belt  pofture  for  diicbarging  the  contents  of  the 
flomach  is  to  lay  the  perfon  Upon  his  belly;  when 
afleep  he  may  be  laid  on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a 
little  railed j  and  particular  care  muft  be  taken  that 
his  neck  be  no  way  bent,  twilled,  or  have  any  thing 
too  tight  about  it. 

The  exceflive  degree  of  third  occafioned  by 
drinking  ftrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to 
quench  it  by  taking  what  is  hurtful.  I  have  known 
fatal  confequei;ces  even  from  drinking  freely  of 
milk  nftcr  a  debauch  of  wine  or  four  punch;  thefe 
acid  liquors,  together  with  the  heat  of  the  flo- 
mach, having  coagulated  the  milk  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  it  could  never  be  duelled.  The  fafeft 
drink  after  a  debauch  is  water  with  a  to  a  ft,  tea, 
infufions  of  balm,  fage,  barley-water,  and  fuch 
like.  If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink 
a  weak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  lukewarm 
water  and  oil  ;  but  in  this  condition  vomiting  may  , 
generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling  the  throat 
with  the  finger  or  a  feather. 

Inftead  of  giving  a  detail  of  all  the  different 
fymptoms  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger, 
and  propofing  a  general  plan  of  treatment  for  per- 
fons  in  this  fituaiion,  I  mall  briefly  relate  the  hif- 
tory  of  a  cafe  which  lately  fell  under  my  own  ob- 
fervation,  wherein  molt  of  thofe  fymptoms  ufually 
reckoned  dangerous  concurred.,  and  where  the  treat- 
ment was  iuccefsful. 

A  young 
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A  young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had, 
for  a  hire,  drank  ten  glaffes  of  ftrong  brandy.  He 
fcon  after  fell  fad  alleep,  and  cc  in  that  fitu- 

ation  for  feveral  hours,  till  at  length  his  uneafy 
manner  of  breathing,  the  coldnefs  cf  the  extremi- 
ties, and  other  threatening  fymptoms,  alarmed  his 
friends,  and  made  them  fend  for  me.  I  found  him 
ilill  ileeping,  his  countenance  ghaftly,  and  his  fkin 
covered  with  a  cold  clammy  fweat.  Almofl  the 
only  llgns  of  life  remaining  were,  a  deep  laborious 
breathing,  and  a  convulfive  motion  or  agitation  of 
his  bowels. 

I  tried  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching, 
making,  appjving  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  Simu- 
lating things  to  his  nofe,  &c.  A  few  ounces  of 
blood  were  like  wife  taken  from  his  arm,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  vinegar  and  water  was  poured  into  his 
mouth  ;  but,  as  he  could  not  fv/allow,  very  little  of 
this  got  into  the  ftomach.      None  of  things 

having  the  lead  effect,  and  the  danger  feeming  to 
increafe.  I  ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm  wa- 
ter, and  a  iharp  ciyfter  to  be  immediately  admini- 
ft ered.  This  gave  him  a  ftool,  and  was  the  lirft 
thing  that  relieved  him.  If  was  afterwards  repeated 
with  the  fame  happy  effed,  and  feemed  to  be  the 
chief  caufe  of  his  recovery.  He  then  began  to  fhew 
fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink  when  it  was  offered 
him,  and  came  gradually  to  his  fenfes.  He  conti- 
nued, however,  for  feveral  days  weak  and  feyeri/h, 
and  complained  much  of  a  forenefs  in  his  bowels, 
which  gradually  went  off,  by  means  of  a  flender  diet, 
and  cool  mucilaginous  liquors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  dif- 
fered to   die,   without    any  affiftance    being    called, 
had  not  a  neighbour,   a  few  days   before,  who  had 
been  advifed  to  drink  a  bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him 
i  of  an  ague,   expired   under    very   fimilar    circum- 

I  fiances. 
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These  may  fometimes  proceed  from  an  infarction 
of  the  lungs,  produced  by  vifcid  clammy  humours, 
or  a  fpafmodic  aflfeclion  of  the  nerves  of  that  or- 
gan. Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and  abound  in  rich 
blood,  are  very  liable  to  firffbcating  fits  from  the 
former  of  thefe  caufcs.  Such  ought,  as  foon  as  they 
are  attacked,  to  be  bled,  to  receive  an  emollient  clyf- 
ter,  and  to  take  frequently  a  cup  of  diluting  liquor 
with  a  little  nitre  in  it.  They  (hould  likewife  re- 
ceive the  (learns  of  hot  vinegar  into  their  lungs  by 
breathing. 

Nervous  and  aflhmatic  perfons  are  mod  fubjeft 
to  fpafmodic  affe&ion s  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe 
the  patient's  legs  fhould  be  immerfeJ  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  the  (learns  of  vinegar  applied  as  above. 
Warm  diluting  liquors  fhould  likewife  be  drank  j 
fo  a  cup  of  which  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric 
elixir  may  occaGonally  be  added.  Burnt  paper, 
feathers,  or  leather,  may  be  held  to  the  patient's 
nofc,  and  frefh  air  fliouid  be  freely  admitted  to 
him. 

Infants  are  often  furFocated  by  the  carelefihefs  or 
inattention  of  their  nurfes  *.  An  infant  when  in 
bed  fhould  always  be  laid  lb,  that  it  cannot  tumble 
down  with  its  head  under  the  bed-clothes ;  and 
when  in  a  cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be 
covered.     A  fma-11  degree  of  attention  to  thefe  two 

*  Thefe  accidents  are  not  always  the  effects  of  carelefTnefs.  I 
have  known  an  infant  overlaid  by  its  mother  being  feized  in  the 
night  with  an  hyfterj<;  fit.  This  ought  to  ferve  as  a  caution 
againft  employing  hvileric  women  as  nurfes- ;  and  fhoulJ  likewife 
teach  fuch  worrrcB  never  to  lay  an  infant  in  the  fame  bed  with 
.tfoeailelves,  but  in  a  fmall  adjacent  one. 

6  fimple 
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fimple  rules  would  fave  the  lives  of  many  infants, 
and  prevent  others  from  being  rendered  Weak  and 
fickly  all  their  days  by  the  injuries  done  to  their 
lungs. 

Inftead  of  laying  down  a  plan  for  the  recovery  of 
infants  who  are  fuffbeated,  or  overlaid,  as  it  is  termed 
by  their  nurfes,  I  (hall  give  the  hiftory  of  a  cafe  re- 
lated by  Monfieur  Janin,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgery  ac  Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with  fuccefs,  and 
contains  almofl  every  thing  that  can  be  done  on  fuch 
occafions. 

A  nurfe  having  had  the  misfortune  to  overlay  a 
child,  he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  with- 
out any  ilgns  of  life ;  no  pulfation  in  the  arteries, 
no  refpirarion,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull, 
and  tarnifhed,  the  nofe  full  of  fnivel,  the  mouth 
gaping,  in  fhort  it  was  almofl:  cold.  Whilft  fome 
linen  clothes  and  a  parcel  of  afhes  were  warm- 
ing, he  had  the  boy  unfwathed,  and  laid  him 
in  a  warm  bed,  and  on  the  right  fide.  He  then 
was  rubbed  all  over  with  fine  linen,  for  fear  of  fret- 
ting his  tender  and  delicate  fkin.  As  foon  as  the 
afhes  had  received  their  due  degree  of  heat,  Mr. 
Janin  buried  him  in  them,  except  the  face,  placed 
him  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  on  which  he  had 
been  at  hrft  laid,  and  covered  him  with  a  blanket. 
He  had  a  bottle  of  eau  de  luce  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  prelented  to  his  nofe  from  time  to  time ;  and  be- 
tween whiles  fome  puffs  of  tobacco  were  blown  up 
his  noftrils :  to  thefe  fucceeded  the  blowing  into  his 
mouth,  and  fqueezing  tight  his  nofe.  Animal  heat 
began  thus  to  be  excited  gradually  ;  the  pulfations 
of  the  temporal  artery  were  foon  felt,  the  breathing 
became  more  frequent  and  free,  and  the  eyes  clofed 
and  opened  alternately.  At  length  the  child  fetched 
fome  cries  expreflive  of  his  want  of  the  breaft, 
which  being  applied  to  his  mouth,  he  catched  at 
it  with  aviefkv,  and  fucked  as  if  nothing   had  hap- 

S  f  2  pened 
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1  to  him.     Though  the   pulfations  of  the  ar- 

re   by  this    time    very    well    re-cllablifhed, 

;r  was  hot  weather,  \ilr.  Janin   thought  it 

advi!  leave  his  litUe  patient  three  quarters  of 

an  hour  longer  under  the  allies,     lie  was  afterwards 

■  r,  cleaned  and  drefled  asufual;  to  which 

a  gentle  fleep  fucceeded,  and  he  continued  perfectly 

well. 

Mr.  Janin    mei  likewife    an    example   of  a 

young  man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  defpair, 
to  whom  he  adminiftered  fyelp  dually  as  in  the 

Mr.  Glover,     f  in     Doctors    Commons, 

ndon,  relates  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  who  was  re- 

life  after    t  line   minutes    hanging, 

Jed  in  good  health  for  many  years  alter. 

te  principal  means  uled  to  reftore  this  man  to 

life  were,   opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  ex- 

nal  jugular;  rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and 
neck,  with  a  quantity  of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil; 
adminiftering  the  tobacco  clyfter  by  means  of 
lighted  pipes,  and  ftrong  frictions,  of  the  legs  and, 
arms.  This  courfe  had  been  continued  for  about 
four  hours,  when  an  incifion  was  made  into  the  wind- 
pipe, and  air  blown  ihongry  through  a  canula  into 
the  lungs.  About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  the 
blood  at  the  artery  began  to  run  down  the  face,  and  a 
flow  pulfe  was  juft  perceptible  at  the  wrift.  The 
frictions  were  continued  for  fome  time  longer ;  his 
pulfe  became  more  frequent,  and  his  mouth  and  nofe 
'being  irritated'  with  fpirir,  of  fal  ammoniac,  he 
opened  his  eyes.  Warm  cordials  were  then  admi- 
nistered to  him,  and  in  two  days  he  was  fo  well  as  to 
b.e  able  to  walk  eight  miles. 

Thefe  cafes  are  fufficient  to  mew  what  may  be  done 
for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  ilrangle. 
fhemfelyes  in  a  fit  of  defpair. 
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OF    PERSONS    WHO    EXPIRE    IN    CON- 
VULSION FITS. 

Convulsion  fits  often  conditute  the  lad  fcene  of 
acute  or  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe 
there  can  remain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient's 
recovery  after  expiring  in  a  fit.  But  when  a  per- 
fon,  who  appears  to  be  in  perfect  health,  is  fud- 
denly  feifed  with  a  convulfion  fit,  and  feems  to 
expire,  fome  attempts  ought  always  to  be  made  to 
reitore  him  to  life.  Infants  are  mod  liable  to  con- 
vulfions,  and  are  often  curried  off  very  faddenly 
by  one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething. 
There  are  many  well-authenticated  accounts  of- in- 
fants having  been  redored  to  life,  after  they  had  to 
all  appearance  expired  in  convulfioris ;  but  we  fhall 
only  relate  the  following  inftance  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Johnfon  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  practicability  of  re- 
covering per/ens  vijibly  dead. 

In  the  parifh  of  St.  Clemens  in  Coichcfter,  a  child 

|  of  fix   months  old,   lying    upon    its    mother's   lap, 

having  had   the   bread,    was   feized   with  a  drong 

iconvulfion  fit,    which    laded    fo    long,    and    ended 

I  with  fo  total  a  privation   of  motion   in  the  body, 

lungs,   and  pulfe,    that     it    was   deemed    abfolutely 

dead.     It    was  accordingly  dripped,   laid    out,    the 

>ading-bell  ordered  to    be   tolled,  and   a  coffin  to 

be  made ;    but  a  neighbouring    gentlewoman  who 

ufed  to   admire  the   child,    hearing   of  its   hidden 

death,  hadened  to  the  houfe,  and  upon  examining 

the  child,  found  it  not  cold,   its  joints  limber,   and 

mcied  that  a  glafs  me  held  to  its  mouth  and  nofe 

'as  a  little  damped  with   the  breath  ;    upon  which 

ie  took  the  child  in  her  lap,    fat  down  before  the 

ire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept    it  in  gentle  agitation.     In 

quarter  of  an  hour  (lie  felt  the  heart   begin   to 

S  f  3  beat 
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beat  faintly  j  (he  then  put  a  little  of  the  mother's 
milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its  palms  and 
foles,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and  the 
milk  was  (wallowed ;  and  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  (lie  had  the  fatisfa&ion  of  reftoring  to  its  dif- 
confolate  mother  the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager  to 
lay  hold  of  the  breaft,  and  able  to  luck  again.  The 
child  throve,  had  no  more  (its,  is  grown  up,  and  at 
prefent  alive. 

Thefe  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power 
of  every  perfon,  were  fufficient  to  reftore  to  life  an 
infant  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, but  lor  the  ule  of  thefe  fimple  endeavours, 
would  have  remained  fo.  There  are  however  many 
other  things  which  might  be  done  in  ca'e  the  above 
mould  not  fuccced  ;  as  rubbing  the  body  with  flrong 
fpirits,  covering  it  with  warm  afhes  or  fait,  blowing 
air  into  the  lungs,  throwing  up  warm  fiiinulating 
clyfeers  or  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  into  the  inteitines,, 
and  ftrch  like. 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  foon  after 
the  birth,  the  fame  means  ought  ro  be  ufed  for  their 
recovery,  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circumftances 
fimilar  to  thofe  mentioned  above. 

Thefe  directions  may  likewife  be  extended  to  adults, 
attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and  other  cir- 
cumftances of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obfervations  afford  fuf- 
ncient  proof  of  the  fuccefs  which  may  attend  the 
endeavours  of  perfons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine, 
in  affifling  thofe  who  are  fuddenly  deprived  of  life 
by  any  accident  or  difeafe.  Many  facls  of  a  fimi- 
lar nature  might  be  adduced,  were  it  neceffary ; 
but  thefe,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  fuflicient  to  call  up  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  to  excite  the  humane  and 
benevolent  to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  for  the 
piefervation  of  their  fellow-men. 
f  The 
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The  fociety  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  pcrfo 
Inftituted  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  ij6j,  had  the 
fatisfaction  to  find  that  no  fewer  than  150  perfons 
in  the  fpace  of  four  years  had  been  faved  by  the 
means  pointed  out  by  them,  many  of  whom  owed 
their  prefervation  to  peafants  and  people  of  no  me- 
dical knowledge.  But  the  means  ufed  with  fo  much 
^efficacy  in  recovering  drowned  perfons  are,  with 
equal  fuccefs,  applicable  to  a  number  of  cafes 
where  the  powers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be  only 
fufpended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  renewing  all 
their  functions,  on  being  put  into  motion  again.  It 
is  mocking  to  reflect,  that  for  want  of  this  confider- 
ation  many  perfons  have  been  committed  to  the  grave 
in  whom  the  principles  of  life  might  have  been 
revived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  moft  likely 
to  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  are  all  thofe  called 
fudden  deaths  from  an  invifible  caufe,  as  apo- 
plexies, hyflerics,  fain  tings,  and  many  other  dif- 
orders  wherein  perfons  in  a  moment  fink  down  and 
expire.  The  various  cafualties  in  which  rhey  may 
be  tried  are,  fuffocations,  from  the  fulph.ureo.us 
damps  of  mines,  coal-pits,  &c.  the  unwholeiome 
air  of  long  unopened  wells  or  caverns  ;  the  noxious 
vapours  arifing  from  fermenting  liquors ;  the  (teams 
of  burning  charcoal ;  fulphureous  mineral  acids  \ 
arfenical  effluvia,  &c. 

The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  ftranpling, 
and  apparent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold, 
&c.  likewife  furnifh  opportunities  of  trying  fuch 
endeavours.  Thofe  peihaps  who  to  appearance  are 
killed  by  lightning,  or  by  any  violent  agitation  of 
the  paihons,  as  fear,  joy,  furprife,  and  fuch  like, 
might  alio  be  frequently  recovered  by  the  ufe 
•of  proper  means,  as  blowing  ltrongly  into  their 
limes,  &c. 

6  Sf4  The 
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The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  per- 
fons  fuddenly  deprived  of  lite  are  nearly  the  fame 
in  all  cafes  ;  they  are  practicable  by  every  one  who 
happens  to  be  prelc  accident,   and  require 

no  great  ex;  ml  lefs  fkill.     The  great  aim  is 

to  reftorc  the  warmth  and  vital  motions.  This  may 
in  general  be  attempted  by  means  of  heat,  frictions, 
bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  adminiftering 
ch iters  and  generous  cordial  I  ;e  mull  be  varied 
according  to  circumftances.  Common  fenfe,  and 
the  fituation  of  the  patient,  will  fugged  the  proper 
manner  of  conducting  them.  ill,  we  \ 

recommend  pcrfcvcrancc.  ought   never  to 

defpair   on   account    of  difcour:  ircumfta 

or  to  leave   off  their  c:  as   there 

is  the  lead  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  much  goo..!  and 
no  hurt  can  be  done,  no  one  ought  to  grudge  his 
labour. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  an  mfiiturion, 
fimilar  to  that  of  Amfterdam,  was  eflablifhed,  upon 
a  more  extenfive  plan,  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  a  reward  was  allowed  to  every  one  who  fhould 
be  inftrumcntaJ  in  reltoring  to  life  a  perfon  feem- 
ingly  dead*.  Men  will  do  much  for  fame,  but; 
Hill  more  for  money.  Should  no  profit,  however, 
be  annexed  to   thofe  benevolent  offices,  the  heart* 

*  The  Author  is  happy  to  obferve,  that,  fir.ee  the  firfi  publica- 
tion of  this  work,  feveral  focieties  have  been  intlituted  in  Britain 
with  the  fame  benevolent  intention  as  that  of  Amfterdam,  and  that 
their  endeavours  have  proved  no  lefs  fuccefsful.  He  is  likewife 
happy  to  obferve,  that  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  thofe  who 
have  been  active  in  their  endeavours  to  rtftore  to  life  perfens  who 
h?.d  been  drowned,  or  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any  accident. 
Hovv  much  is  this  fuperior  to  the  fuperftitious  iniiitution,  which 
allows  any  man  a  premium  who  brings  a  dead  perfon  out  of  the 
water,  to  that  he  may  receive  Chriilian  burial  ;  but  allows  nothing 
to  the  perfon  who  brings  him  out  alive,  or  who  recovers  him  after 
he  has  been  to  all  appearance  dead  ? 

felt 
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felt  pleafure  which  a  good  man  mud  enjoy,  on  re- 
jecting that  he  has  been  the  ha^py  inftrument  of 
javing  one  of  his  fellow-creatures  from  an  untimely 
grave,  is  itfelf  a  fufficient  reward. 


CHAP.     LV. 


CAUTIONS     CONCERNING     COLD 

BATHING,     AND     DRINKING 

THE  MINERAL  WATERS. 

AS  it  is  now  fafhionable  for  perfons  of  all  ranks 
to  plunge  into  the  fea,  and  drink  the  mineral 
waters,  I  was  defirous  of  rendering  this  work  flili 
more  extenfively  ufeful,  by  the  addition  of  fome 
practical  remarks  on  thefe  active  and  ufeful  medi- 
cines. Finding  it  impoffible  to  bring  thcfe  ob- 
fervations  within  fo  narrow  a  compafs  as  not  to 
fweli  the  book,  already  too  large,  into  an  enor- 
mous nze,  I  refolved  to  confine  myfelf  to  a  few 
hints  or  cautions ;  which  may  be  of  fervice  to  per- 
fons who  bathe,  or,  drink  the  mineral  waters,  with- 
out being  able  to  put  themfelves  under  the  care  of  a 
phyfician. 

No  part  of  the  practice  of  medicine  is  of  greater 
importance,  or  merits  more  the  attention  of  the 
phyfician,  as  many  lives  are  loft,  and  numbers 
ruin  their  health,  by  cold  bathing,  and  an  impru- 
dent ufe  of  the  mineral  waters.  On  fome  future 
occafion  I  may  probably  refume  this  fubject,  as  I 
know  not  any  work  that  contains  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  practical  obfervations  to  regulate  the  patient's 
conduct  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  active  and  important 
medicines. 

We 
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We  have  indeed  many  books  on  the  mineral  waters, 

and  fame  of  them  are  written  with  much  ingenuity  ; 

but  tl  chiefly  employed   in  afcertaining    the 

contei  the  waters  by  chymical  analyfis.     This 

no  doubt  has  its  ufe,  but  it  is  by  no  means   of  fuch 

importance  as  iome  may  imagine.    A  man  may  know 

lymical  analylis  of  ail  the  articles  in  the  materia 

.    without  being  able   properly  to  apply  any 

one  of  them  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.     One  page  of 

leal    obfervations     is    worth    a    whole    volume 

of  chymical  airalyfis.  But  where  are  fuch  obfervations 

Lth  r    Few   phy/krans  are  in  a  fituation 

to  make  them,  and  fewer  dill  are  qualified  for  fuch 

It  can  only  be  accomj  limed  by  practitioners 

who   refide    at    the    fountains,    and  who,  pollening 

blinds  fuperior    to    local   prejudices,  are  capable    of 

diiiinguilhing  di:.  ith  accuracy,  and  of  forming 

a  found  jiuij  refpecling  the  genuine  effects  of 

.medicines. 

Without  a  proper  difcrimination  with  regard  to 
the  diieale  and  the  conditution  of  the  patient,  the 
mod  powerful  medicine  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
good.  Every  one  knows  that  the  fame  pinfician 
■uho,  by  cold  bathing,  cured  Augudus,  by  an  im- 
prudent ufe  of  the  fame  medicine  killed  his  heir. 
induced  the  Roman  fenate  to  make  laws  for  re- 
gulating the  baths,  and  preventing  the  numerous  evils 
which  arofe  nom  an  imp:  ::d  promifcuous  ufe  of 

ekgant  and  fafhionable  pieces  of  luxury.     But 
t  in  this  country,  ex  .   does 

that  :  hi  in  bis  own  eyes,  and  of  courie  many 

mud  do  wrong. 

People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  fimple  ele- 
ment of  water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may 
plunge  into  it  at  any  time  with  impunity.  In  this, 
however,  they  are  much  midaken.  I  have  known 
apoplexies  occafioned  by  going  into  the  cold  bath, 

fevers 
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fevers  excited  by  (laying  too  long  in  it,  and  i 
maladies  fo  much  aggravated  bv  its  continued  ufe, 
that  they  could  never  be  wholly  eradicated.  Nor 
are  examples  wanting,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  of  the  baneful  confequences  which  have  ariiea 
alfo  from  an  injudicious  application  of  the  i. 
bath  ;  but  as  warm  baths  are  not  fo  common  in  this 
country,  and  are  feldom  ufed  but  under  the  direction 
of  a  phyiician,  I  mail  not  enlarge  on  that  part  of  the 
iubject. 

Immerfion  in  cold  water  is  a  cuftom  which  lays 
claim  to  the  molt  remote  antiquity  :  Indeed  it  muit 
Jiave  been  coeval  with  man  himfelr*.  The  neceility 
of  water  for  the  purpofe  of  cleaniinefs,  and  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  its  application  to  the  body  in 
hoc  countries,  muff,  very  early  have  recommended 
it  to  the  human  fpecies.  Even  the  example  of 
other  animals  was  fufficient  *o  give  the  hint  to 
man.  By  infiinct  many  of  them  are  led  to  apply 
cold  water  in  this  manner  ;  and  fome,  when  de- 
prived of  its  ufe,  have  been  known  to  languifh, 
and  even  to  die.  But  whether  the  practice  of  cold 
bathing  arofe  from  neceility,  reafoning,  or  imita- 
tion, is  an  inquiry  of  no  importance  ;  our  bufinefs 
is  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  it,  and  to  guard  people  againit  an  improper 
ufe  of  it. 

The  cold  bath  recommends  itfelf  in  a  variety  of 
cafes,  and  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  populous  cities,  who  indulge  in  idlenels, 
and  lead  fedentary  lives.  In  perfons  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  the  action  of  the  folids  is  always  too  weak, 
which  induces  a  languid  circulation,  a  crude  indi- 
gefted  mafs  of  humours,  and  obftructions  in  the 
capillary  veflels  and  glandular  fyflem.  Cold  wa- 
ter, from  its  gravity  as  well  as  its  tonic  power,  is 
well  calculated  either  to  obviate  or  remove  theie 
jymptoms.     Ic  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  blood, 

promotes 
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promotes    the    different  fecrctions,    ah 

the   folid*.     But    all    thefe   im- 
portant purpofes  will  be    more   efTentially  anfw 
by  the   application  of/    -         r.      This  ought  not 
only  preferred    on    account    of  its   fur 

gravity ,  hut  Likewife  for  its  greater  power  of  Si- 
mulating the  (kin,  which  promotes  the  pcrfpira- 
tion,  and  prevents  the  patient  from  catching 
cold. 

It  is   neceffary,  h  to  obferve,  that   coKi 

bathing  ifl  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to  remove 
obftructions  of  the  glandular  or  lymphatic  fyftettli 
Indeed,  whi  nave  arrived  at  a  certain  ; 

they  arc  not  to  be  n  by  any  means.      In    this 

cafe    the   cold  bath  will    only  aggravate   the    1 

,  and  hunv  the  unhappy  patient  into  an  un- 
timely grave.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, previous  to  the  patient's  entering  upon 
the  life  of  the  cold  bath,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  lie  labours  under  any  obflinate  obftru&ions  of 
the  lungs  or  other  vifcera ;  and  where  this  is  the 
cafe,  cold  bathing  ought  ftricTly  to  be  prohi- 
bited *. 

In  what  is  called  a  plethoric  ftate,  or  too  great 
a  fulnefs  of  the  body,  it  is  likewife  dangerous  to 
ufe  the  cold  bath,  without  due  preparation.  In 
this  cafe  there  is  great  danger  of  burfting  a  blood- 
veflel,  or  occafioning  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  fome  of    the   nj'ifcera.      This  precaution  is    ths 

*  The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Smollet  has  indeed  faid,  that  if  he 
were  perfuadtd  he  had  an  ulcer  In  the  lungs,  he  would  jump 
into  the  cold  bath  :  but  here  the  JDoclor  evidently  lhews  rru>re 
courage  than  difcretion  ;  and  that  he  was  more  a  man  of  wit 
than  a  phyfician,  every  one  will  allow.  A  nervous  aflhma,  or  an 
atrophy,  may  be  miitaken  for  a  pulmonary  confumption  ;  yet,  in 
the  two  former,  the  cold  bath  proves  often  beneficial ;  though  I 
never  knew  it  fo  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  all  the  phthifical  pa- 
tients I  ever  faw,  who  had  tried  the  cold  bath,  were  evidently 
hurt  by  it. 

more 
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more  neceflary  to   citizens,    as  molt    of    them  live 
full,  and  are  of  a   grois  habit.     Yet,  what   u 
remarkable,    thefe    people   refort    in   crowds    vvery 
feafon   to   the    fea-fide,    and    plunge    in   the   v, 
without    the    lead    ccnfideration.      No  doubt 
often   efcape  with   impunity  ;  but   does   this  give  a 
fanclion   to   the  practice  ?    Perfcns   of  thia 
tion  ought  by  no  means  to  bathe,  milefs  the  body 
has  been  previoufly  prepared    by   fuicable    evacua- 
tions. 

Another,  clafs  of  patients,  who  /land  peculiarly 
in  need  of  the  bracing  qualities  of  cold  water,  ia 
the  nervous.  This  includes  a  great  number  of  the 
male,  and  aimoft  all  the  female  inhabitants  of  great 
cities.  Yet  even  thofe  per  fans  ought  to  be  cautious 
in  nfing  the  cold  bath.  Nervous  people  have  often 
Weak  bowels,  an  :e  fubjed 

to  congestions  and  obltrudions  of  the  infcera  ;  and  in 
this  cafe  they  will  not  lie  able  to  bear  the  effects  of 
the  cold  water.  For  them,  therefore,  and  indeed  for 
all  delicate  people,  the  bed  plan  would  be  to  accuitom 
themfelves  to  it  by  the  mod  pleafmg  and  gentle 
degrees.  They  ought  to  begin  with  the  temperate 
bath,  and  gradually  ufe  it  cooler,  till  at  length  the 
coideft  proves  quite  agreeable.  Nat  me  revolts  againft 
all  great  tranfitions :  and  thofe  who  do  violence 
to  her  dictates,  have  often  caufe  to  repent  of  their 
temerity. 

Wherever  cold  bathing  is  practifed,  there  ought 
like  wife  to  be  tepid  baths  for  the  purpofe  mentioned 
above.  Indeed  it  is  the  practice  of  fome  countries 
to  throw  cold  water  over  the  patient  as  foon  as  he 
comes  cut  of  the  warm  bath  ;  but  though  this  may 
not  injure  a  Ruffian  peafant,  we  dare  not  recom- 
mend it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  are  told,  when 
covered  with  lweat  and  duft,  uied  to  plunge 
rivers,      without     receiving     the     fmaUeft     injury. 

Though 
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Though  they  might  often  efcape  danger  from  thi'f 
imprudent  conduct,  yet  it  was  certainly  contrary 
to  found  reaibn.  I  have  known  many  robufr.  men 
throw  away  their  lives  by  fuch  an  attempt.  We 
would  not  however  advife  patients  to  <^o  into  the 
cold  water  when  the  body  is  chilly  ;  as  much  exer- 
cife,  at  leafl,  ought  to  be  taken,  as  may  excite  a 
gentle  glow  all  over  the  body,  but  by  no  means  fo  as 
to  overheat  it. 

To  young  people,  and  particularly  to  children, 
cold  bathing  is  of  the  lair,  importance.  Their  lax: 
fibres  render  its  tonic  powers  peculiarly  proper* 
It  promotes  their  growth,  increales  their  ftrength  *, 
and  prevents  a  variety  of  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood. Were  infants  early  accuftomed  to  the  cold 
bath,  it  would  feldom  diiagree  with  them  ;  and  we 
ihould  fee  fewer  inftances  of  the  fcrofula,  rickets* 
and  other  difeafes,  which  prove  fatal  to  many,  and 
make  others  miserable  for  life.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, thefe  diforders  render  infants  incapable  of 
bearing  the  (hock  of  cold  water;  but  this  is  owing 
to  their  not  having  been  early  and  regularly  accuftoron 
ed  to  it.  It  is  however  neceflary  here  to  caution 
young  men  againit  too  frequent  bathing  ;  as  I  have 
known  many  fatal  conftquences  refult  from  the  daily 
practice  of  plunging  into  rivers,  and  continuing 
there  too  long. 

The  molt  proper  time  of  the  day  for  unng  the 
cold  bath  is  no  doubt  the  morning,  or  at  leaft  be- 
fore dinner  ;  and  the  bed  mode,  that  of  quick  im- 
merlion.     As   cold   bathing  has  a  conftant  tendency 

*  The  celebrated  phyfician  Galtr?  fays,  that  immerfion  in  cold 
water  is  fit  only  for  the  young  of  lions  and  bears  ;  and  recom- 
mends warm  bathing,  as  conducive  to  the  growth  and  ftrength 
of  infants.  How  egregioufly  do  the  greatelt  men  err,  whenever 
they  lofe  fight  of  fatts,  and  fubftitute  .reafoning  in  phyfic  in  place 
ot  observation  and  experience  I 

to 
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to  propel  the  blood  and  other  humours  towards  the 
head,  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  always  to  wet  that  part 
as  foon  as  poilible.  By  due  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumftance,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  vio- 
lent head-achs,  and  other  complaints,  which  fre- 
quently proceed  from  cold  bathing,  might  be  often 
prevented. 

The  cold  bath,  when  too  long  continued  in,  not 
only  occafions  an  excefTive  flux  of  humours  towards 
the  head,  but  chills  the  blood,  cramps  the  mufcles, 
relaxes  the  nervds,  and  wholly  defeats  the  inten- 
tion of  bathing.  Hence,  by  not  adverting  to  this 
circumftance,  expert  fwimmers  are  often  injured, 
and  fometimes  even  lofe  their  lives.  All  the  be- 
neficial purpofes  of  cold  bathing  are  anfwered  by 
one  immerfion  at  a  time  ;  and  the  patient  ought 
to  be  rubbed  dry  the  moment  he  comes  out  of  the 
water,  and  mould  continue  to  take  exercife  for  forne 
time  after. 

When  cold  bathing  occafions  chilnefs,  Jofs  of 
appetite,  lidlefsnefs,  pain  of  the  bread  or  bowels,  a 
j)roftration  of  ftrength,  or  violent  head-achs,  k 
Ought  to  be  difcontinued. 

Though  thefe  hints  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
point  out  all  the  cafes  where  cold  bathing  may  W 
hurtful,  nor  to  illuftrate  its  extenfive  utility  as  a 
medicine;  yet  it  is  hoped  they  may  ierve  to  guard 
people  againfl  fome  of  thofe  errors  into  which,  from 
mere  inattention,  they  are  apt  to  fall,  and  thereby 
not  only  endanger  their  own  lives,  but  bring  an 
excellent  medicine  into  difrepute. 


Of  drinking  the  Mineral  Waters* 

The  internal  ufe  of  water,  as  a  medicine,  is  no 
lefs  an  objed  of  the  phyfician's  attention  than  the 
asternal.     Pure  elementary  water  is  indeed  the  molt 
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irioffenfive  of  all  liquors,  and  conftitutes  a  princi-* 
pal  part    of    the  food  of    i  1.     But   this 

element  is  often  impregnated  with  fubilances  of  a 
very  active  and  penetrating  Dtture ;  and  of  inch  an 
infidioui   quality,  that,  while  tl  :tain 

fecretions,    and    even    alleviate     fome 
fymptoms,  they  weaken  the   pov  ;ider- 

inine  the  conltitution,  and  lav  the  foundation  of 
woife  difeafes  than  \\  ich    ihey  were  tinpioved 

to  remove.     Of  thi  mult    have 

feen  inftances ;  and  phyficians  of  eminence  have 
more  than  once  declared  that  they  had  known  more 
difeafes  occafioned  than  removed  by  the  uieof  fome  mi- 
neral waters.  This  doubtlefs  has  proceeded  from  the 
abufe  of  thefe  powerful  medicines  which  evinces  the 
neceflky  of  ufing  them  with  caution. 

By  examining  the  contents  of  the  mineral  wa- 
ters which  are  moft  ufed  in  this  country,  we  (hall 
be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  danger  which 
may  ariie  from  an  improper  application  of  them 
either  externally  or  internally ;  though  it  is  to  the 
latter  of  thefe  that  the  prefent  obfervations  are  chiefly 
confined. 

The  waters  moll  in  ufe  for  medical  purpofes  in 
Britain,  are  thole  impregnated  with  falts,  fulphur, 
iron,  and  mephitic  air,  either  feparately,  or  vari- 
ouily  combined.  Of  thefe  the  moft  powerful  is 
the  faline  fulphureous  water  of  Harrowgate,  of 
which  I  have  had  more  occafion  to  obferve  the 
pernicious  confequences,  when  improperly  ufed, 
than  of  any  other.  To  this,  therefore,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  will  more  immediately  relate,  though 
they  will  be  found  applicable  to  all  the  purging 
waters  in  the  kingdom,  which  are  ftrong  enough  to 


merit  attention  *. 


The 


*  The  greateft  ciafs  of  mineral  waters  in  this  country  is  the 

chalybeate.     In  many  parts  of  Britain  thefe  are  to  be  found  in 
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The  errors  which  fo  often  defeat  the  intention  of 
drinking  the  purgative  mineral  waters,  and  Which  fo 
frequently  prove  injurious  to  the  patient,  proceed 
From  the  manner  of  ufmg  them,  the  quantity  taken, 
the  regimen  purfued,  or  ufing  them  in  cafes  where 
they  are  not  proper. 

A  very  hurtful  prejudice  ftill  prevails  in  this 
country,  that  ail  difeafes  muff  be  cured  by  medicines 
taken  into- the  ftomach,  and  that  the  more  violently 
thefe  medicines  operate,  they  are  the  more  likely  to 
have  the  defired  effect.  This  opinion  has  proved 
fatal  to  thoufands,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  de- 
ftroy  many  more  before  it  can  be  wholly  eradi- 
cated. Purging  is  often  iifeful  in  acute  difeafes,  and 
in  chronical  cafes  may  pave  the  way  for  the  ope- 
ration of  other  medicines  ;  but  it  will  feldom  per- 
'form  a  cure ;  and  by  exhauiling  the  ftrength  of  the 
.patient,  will  often  leave  him  in  a  worfe  condition 
than  it  found  him.  That  this  is  frequently  the 
cafe  with  regard  to  the  more  active  mineral  waters, 
every  perfon  converfant  in  thefe  matters  will  readily 
allow. 

Strong  ftimulants  applied  to  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  for  a  length  of  time,  muft  tend  to  weaken 
and  deftroy  their  energy  ;  and  what  ftimulants  are 
more  active  than  fait  and  fulphur,  efpecially  when 
thefe  fubftances  are  intimately  combined,  and  car- 
ried   through    the    fyftem  by  the    penetrating  me- 

almofl  every  field;  but  thofe  chiefly  in  ufe  for  medical  purpofes, 
are  the  purging  chalybeates,  as  the  waters  of  Scarborough, 
Cheltenham,  Thorp  Arch,  Nevil  Holt,  &c.  Of  thofe  which  do 
not  purge,  the  waters  of  Tunbridge  ftand  in  the  higheft  repute. 
The  Saline  purging  waters,  as  thofe  of  Aclon,  Kpfom,  Kil- 
burn,  &c.  are  alfo  in  very  general  elleem ;  but  the  fountains 
mod  frequented  by  the  fick  in  this  country,  are  thofe  to  which 
the  minerals  impart  a  certain  degree  of  heat.,  as  Bath,  Briftol, 
•Buxton,  &c. 

T  t  dium 
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dium  of  water  ?  Thofe  towels  mufl  be  flrong  in- 
deed, which  can  withftand  the  daily  operation  of 
fuch  active  principles  for  months  together,  and  not 
be  injured.  This  however  is  the  plan  purfued  by 
moft  of  thofe  who  drink  the  purging  mineral  wa- 
ters, and  whofe  circumftanccs  will  permit  them  to 
cominue  long  enough  at  thofe  fafhionable  places  of 
refort. 

Many  people  imagine  that  every  thing  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more 
they  drink  they  will  the  fooner  get  well.  This  is  an 
egregious  error  ;  for,  while  the  unhappy  patient 
thinks  he  is  by  this  means  eradicating  his  dilbrder, 
he  is  often  in  fact  undermining  the  powers  of  life, 
and  ruining  his  conflitution.  Indeed  nothing  can 
do  this  fo  effectually  as  weakening  the  powers  of  di- 
geltion  by  the  improper  application  of  flrong  ftimu- 
lants.  The  very  eflence  of  health  depends  on  the 
digeitive  organs  performing  their  due  functions,  and 
the  mod  tedious  maladies  are  all  connected  with  in- 
digciiion. 

Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quantity,  not 
only  injures  the  bowels  and  occafions  indigeflion, 
but  generally  defeats  the  intention  for  which  it  is 
taken.  .The  difeafes  for  the  cure  of  which  mineral 
waters  are  chiefly  celebrated,  are  moftly  of  the 
chronic  kind  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  fuch  dif- 
eafes can  only  be  cured  by  the  flow  operation  of 
alteratives,  or  fuch  medicines  as  act  by  inducing  a 
gradual  change  in  the  habit.  This  requires  length 
of  time,  and  never  can  be  effected  by  medicines 
which  run  off  by  (tool,  and  operate  chiefly  on  the 
fir  ft  pafTages. 

Thofe  who  wifh  for  the  cure  of  any  obftinate 
malady  from  the  mineral  waters,  ought  to  take 
them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  hardly  to  produce  any 
effect  whatever  on  the  bowels.     With   this  view  a 
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half-pint  glafs  may  be  drank  at  bed-time*,  and  the 
fame  quantity  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and 
fupper.  The  dofe,  however,  mud  vary  according  to 
circumftances.  Even  the  quantity  mentioned  above 
will  purge  fome  perfons,  while  others  will  drink 
twice  as  much  without  being  in  the  lead  moved  by 
it.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  the  only  ftandard 
for  ufmg  the  water  as  an  alterative.  No  more  ought 
to  be  taken  than  barely  to  move  the  body  ;  nor  is  it 
always  necedary  to  carry  it  this  length,  provided  the 
water  goes  off  by  the  other  emunclories,  and  does 
Hot  occafion  a  chillnefs,  or  flatulency  in  the  flomach 
or  bowels.  When  the  water  is  intended  to  purge, 
the  quantity  mentioned  above  maybe  all  taken  before 
breakfaft. 

I  would  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  the 
purging  mineral  waters  over  night  to  avoid  heavy 
fuppers,  but  alfo  from  eating  heavy  meals  at  any 
time.  The  ftimulus  of  water,  impregnated  with 
falts,  feems  to  create  a  falfe  appetite.  X  have  iecn 
a  delicate  perfon,  after  drinking  the  Harrowgate 
•waters  of  a  morning,  eat  a  breakfaft  fufficient  to 
have  ferved  two  ploughmen,  devour  a  plentiful 
dinner  of  tie (li  and  fifn,  and.,  to  crown  all,  eat  fuch 
a  fupper  ^s  might  have  fatisfied  a  hungry  porter. 
.All  this,  indeed,  the  ftomach  feemed  to  crave;  but 
this  craving  had  better  remain  not  quite  fatisfied, 
than  that  the  ftomach  mould  be  loaded  with  what 
exceeds  its  powers.  To  ftarve  patients  was  never 
my  plan  j  but  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the 

*  When  I  fpeak  of  drinking  a  glafs  of  the  water  over  night, 
muft  beg  leave  to  caution  thofe  who  follow  this  plan  againft 
mating  heavy  flippers.  The  late  Dr.  Daultry  of  York,  who  was 
the  rlrft  that  brought  the  Harrowgate  waters  into  repute,  ufed  to 
idvife  his  patients  to  drink  a  glafs  before  they  went  to  bed  ;  the 
:onfequen€e  of  which  was,  that  having  eat  a  flefli  fupper,  and  the 
vater  operating  m  the  night,  they  were  often  tormented  with 
;ripes,  and  obfig%d  to  call  for  medical  afiiftance. 

T  t  2  vie 
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ufe  of  all  the  purging  mineral  waters,  a  light  and  ra- 
ther diluting  diet  is  the  moft  proper  ;  and  that  no 
perfon,  during  fuch  a  courfe,  ought  to  eat  to  the  full 
extent  of  what  his  appetite  cra\  i 

To  promote  the  operation  of  mineral  waters,  and 
to  carry  them  through  the  fyitcm,  exercife  is  Indif- 
penfabfy  riecefTary.  Tin's  may  be  taken  in  any  man- 
ner that  is  moil  agreeable  to  the  patient  ;  but  he 
ought  never  to  carry  it  to  excefs.  The  bed  kinds 
of  exercile  are  thole  connected  with  amufement. 
y  thing  that  tends  to  exhilarate  the  fpirits,  not 
only  promotes  the  operation  of  the  waters,  but 
acts  as  a  medicine.  All  who  refort  to  the  mineral 
waters  ought  therefore  to  leave  every  care  behind, 
to  mix  with  the  company,  and  to  make  themfelves 
as  cheerful  and  happy  as  poflible.  From  this  con- 
duct, affifted  by  the  free  and  wholefome  air  of 
thole  lalhionable  places  of  refort,  and  alfo  the  regu- 
lar and  early  hours  which  are  dually  kept,  the  pa- 
tient often  receives  more  benefit  than  from  ufing  the 
wat. 

But  the  greateft  errors  in  drinking  the  purging 
mineral  waters  arife  from  their  being  ufed  in  cafes 
where  they  are  abfolutely  improper,  and  adverfe  to 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  When  people  hear  of  a 
wonderful  cure  having  been  performed  by  fome  mi- 
neral water,  they  immediately  conclude  that  it  will 
cure  every  thing,  and  accordingly  fwallow  it  down, 
when  they  might  as  well  take  poifon.  Patients  ought 
to  be  well  informed,  before  they  begin  to  drink 
the  more  active  kinds  of  mineral  waters,  of  the 
propriety  of  the  courfe,  and  mould  never  perfifl  in 
ufing  them  when  they  are  found  to  aggravate  the 
diforder. 

In  all  cafes  where  purging  is  indicated,  the  faline 

mineral  waters  will  be  found  to  fulfil  this  intention 

better  than  any  other  medicine.     Their  operation,  if 
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taken  in  proper  quantity,  is  generally  mild  ;  and 
they  are  neither*  found  to  irritate  the  nerves,  nor 
debilitate  the  patient  fo  much  as  the  other  purga- 
tives. 

As  a  purgative,  thefe  waters  are  chiefly  recom- 
mended in  difeafes  of  the  firft  parages,  accompanied 
with,  or  proceeding  from,  inactivity  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  acidity,  indigeftion,  vitiated  bile,  worms, 
putrid  fordes,  the  piles,  and  jaundice.  In  moft  cafes 
of  this  kind  they  are  the  belt  medicines  that  can  be 
adminiftered.  But  when  ufed  with  this  view,  it  is 
fufficient  to  take  them  twice,  or  at  moft  three  times 
a-week,  fo  as  to  move  the  body  three  or  four  times  -y 
and  it  will  be  proper  to  continue  this  courfe  for  fome 
weeks. 

But  the  operation  of  the  more  active  mineral 
waters  is  not  confined  to  the  bowels.  They  often 
promote  the  difcharge  of  urine,  and  not  unfrequently 
increafe  the  perfpiration.  This  (hews  that  they  are 
capable  of  penetrating  into  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  of  flimulating  the  whole  fyflem.  Hence  arifes 
their  efficacy  in  removing  the  moll:  obftinate  of  all 
diforders,  objlruclions  of  the  glandular  and  lymphatic 
fyftem.  Under  this  clafs  is  comprehended  the  fcrofula 
or  King's  evil,  indolent  tumours,  obftructions  of  the 
liver,  fpleen,  kidnies,  and  mefenteric  glands.  When 
thefe  great  purpofes  are  to  be  effected,  the  waters 
muft  be  ufed  in  the  gradual  manner  mentioned  above, 
and  perfifted  in  for  a  length  of  time.  It  will  be  pro- 
per however  now  and  then  to  difcontinue  their  ufe 
for  a  few  days. 

The  next  great  clafs  of  difeafes  where  mineral  wa- 
ters are  found  to  be  beneficial,  are  thofe  of  the  (kin, 
as  the  itch,  fcab,  tetters,  ringworms,  fcaly  eruptions, 
leprofies,  blotches,  foul  ulcers,  &c.  Though  thefe 
may  feem  fuperfkial,  yet  they  are  often  the  moft  ob- 
flinate which  the  phyfician  has  to  encounter,  and 
'  T  t  *  not 
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not  unfrequently  fet  his  (kill  at  defiance :  but  they 
will  fometimes  yield  to  the  application  of  mineral 
waters  for  a  lufncient  length  of  time,  and  in  mod 
cafes  of  this  kind  thefe  waters,  deferve  a  trial.  The 
faline  fulphureous  waters,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Moffat  in 
Scotland,  and  Harrowgate  in  England,  are  the  moft 
likely  to  fucceed  in  difeafes  of  the  fkin  ;  but  for  this 
purpofe  it  will  be  neceflary  not  only  to  drink  the 
waters,  but  likevvife  to  ufe  them  externally. 

To  enumerate  more  particularly  the  qualities  of 
the  different  mineral  waters,  to  fpecify  thofe  difeafes 
in  which  they  are  refpecVively  indicated,  and  to  point 
out  their  proper  modes  of  application,  would  be  an 
ufeful,  and  by  no  means  a  difagreeable  employment ; 
but  as  the  limits  prefcribed  to  thefe  remarks  will  not 
allow  me  to  treat  the  fubjecl:  at  more  length,  I  lnalj 
conclude  by  obferving,  that  whenever  the  mineral 
waters  are  found  to  exhauft  the  ftrength,  deprefs  the 
{pints,  take  away  the  appetite,  excite  fevers,  diftend 
the  bowels,  or  occafion  a  cough,  they  ought  to  be 
difcontinued. 


***  Thefe  Cautions  having  been  printed  and  fold  feparately 
for  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who  had  purchafed  the  former 
editions  of  this  book,  has  induced  fome  perfons  to  confider  them, 
as  a  Treatife  on  fea-bathing  and  drinking  the  mineral  waters; 
whereas  the  author's  fole  intention  was  to  furnifh  a  few  general 
hints  to  perfons  who  frequent  thofe  fafhionablc  places  of  refort, 
without  putting  themfelves  under  the  care  of  a  phyfician.  A| 
]*,e  looks  upon  this  fubjeft  however  to  be  of  the  greatefl  importance 
to  the  fick,  he  pledges  himfelf  to  treat  it  at  more  length  on  a 
jfutuie  occafion.    ; 
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Observations  concerning  the  diet  of  the 
common  people,  recommending  a  method 
of  living  less  expensive,  and  more  con- 
DUCIVE   TO    HEALTH,    THAN    THE    PRESENT. 

TtfXPERIENCE  proves  that  not  a  few  of  the  dif- 
eafes  incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
are  owing  to  their  mode  of  living.  The  vegetable 
productions  they  confume,  fall  confiderably  fhort  of 
the  proportion  which  they  ought  to  bear  to  the  animal 
part  of  their  food.  The  conftant  ufe  of  bread  aryi 
animal  fubftances  excites  an  unnatural  third,  and 
leads  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of  beer  and  other  flimu- 
lating  liquors,  which  generate  difeafe  and  reduce  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  to  a  (late  of  indigence. 
To  teach  the  poor  man  how  to  live  cheaper  and  better, 
is  the  defign  of  the  following  pages. 

Though  the  common  people  of  this  country  live 
at  a  greater  ex-pence  than  any  where  elfe,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  live  better.  They  are  ftrong  indeed, 
but  by  no  means  healthy ;  and  it  is  found  that,  from 
an  attachment  to  a  particular  mode  of  living,  they  are 
more  liable  to  difeafe  and  death  in  foreign  climes,  than 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country. 

It  is  certainly  proper  that  the  poor  man  fhould  be 
inftructed  in  every  thing  that  can  make  his  little  earn- 
ings go  as  far  as  poffible,  or  which  can  add  to  the 
comfort  of  himfelf  and  family.  Nor  can  ceconomy 
in  living,  be  deemed  a  trivial  virtue,  in  a  country  where 
the  riches  depend  on  the  cheapnefs  of  labour. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Englifh  are  ib  much  attached 

to  their  own  modes  of  living,  that  no  argument  will 

T  t  4  induce 
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induce  them  to  make  the  final  left  change.  Habits  are 
indeed  obftinate  things,  efpecially  thofe  which  re- 
late to  diet ;  but  there  are  proofs  that  the  Englifh  are 
not  inflexible  even  in  this  matter.  The  mode  of 
living  among  the  lower  orders  has  been  greatly 
changed  in  my  time,  and  I  am  forry  to  lay,  not  for 
the  better. 

The  people  of  England  have  too  much  good  fenfe 
not  to  liften  to  reafon,  provided  due  care  were  taken 
to  inflrufl  them.  But  here  the  people  may  be  truly 
faid  "  to perijh  for  ivant  of  knowledge"  No  means, 
have  been  uled  to  give  them  prop??  in  A  ruction. 
Hurtful  cufloms  have  been  fuffered  to  prevail,  till 
they  have  (truck  fuch  deep  roots  that  it  will  not  bean, 
cafy  matter  to  eradicate  them.  The  difficulty  how- 
ever, is  not  unfurmountable.  A  few  experiments  or 
reform  would  have  the  effecl  to  render  it  as  agreeable 
as  it  is  falutary. 

Adults  have  many  old  prejudices  to  overcome,  but 
the  cafe  is  different  in  regard  to  children.  They  may 
be  taught  to  ufe  any  kind  of  food,  and  what  they 
life  when  young  they  will  love  when  old.  If  I  can, 
introduce  a  different  method  of  feeding  children,  my 
purpoie  will  be  anfwered.  This  alone  will,  in  time, 
effed:  a  total  change  in  the  general  mode  of  liv* 
ing. 

The  late  diftrefs  of  the  poor  has  called  forth  many 
publications  intended  for  their  relief.  Moft  of  them, 
however,  were  adapted  only  for  the  particular  occa, 
fion,  and  not  calculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  like 
evib.  The  following  obfervations,  it  is  hoped,  will 
have  a  more  permanent  effect.  They  are  intended 
to  recommend  a  plan  of  living,  which  will  render 
the  people  lefs  dependant  on  bread  and  animal  food 
for  their  fubfiftence,  and  consequently  not  fo  liable 
to  fuffer  from  a  fcarciry  or  dearth  of  either  of  thefe 
reticles  in  future^ 

Particular 
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Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fubftitutes 
for  bread,  as  the  fcarcity  of  this  article  proves  pecu- 
liarly diftrefling  to  the  poor.  Ic  will  appear  from  the 
following  pages,  that  bread  is  by  no  means  [o  much  a 
neceflary  of  life  as  is  generally  imagined,  and  that  its 
place  may,  in  many  inftances,  be  fupplied  by  a  vari* 
£ty  of  other  farinaceous  fubffances. 


GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON 
ALIMENT, 

No  creature  eats  fuch  a  variety  of  food  as  man. 
Intended  for  an  inhabitant  of  every  climate,  he  de- 
vours the  productions  of  them  all ;  and  if  they  do  not 
fuit  his  palate,  or  agree  with  his  ilomach,  he  calls  in 
the  aid  of  cookery,  an  art  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  by 
which  many  things  that,  in  a  crude  date,  would  prove 
hurtful,  or  even  poifonous,  are  rendered  wholefome 
and  falutary. 

The  obvious  divifion  of  food  is  into  animal  and 
vegetable.  To  fay  that  man  was  intended  by  nature 
for  ufing  either  the  one  or  the  other  alone,  would  be 
abfurd.  His  ftructure  and  appetite  prove  that  he 
was*  formed  for  both.  Judgment,  however,  is  requi- 
site in  adjufting  the  due  proportions  of  each,  fo  as  to 
avoid  the  inconveniencies  arifing  from  an  extreme  on 
either  hand. 

Though  animal  food  is  more  nourifhing  than  vege- 
table, it  is  not  fafe  to  live  on  that  alone.  Experience 
has  fhewn  that  a  diet  confiding  folely  of  animal  food, 
excites  thirfl  and  naufea,  occafions  putrefcence  in  the 
ilomach  and  bowels,  and  finally  brings  on  violent 
griping  pains  with  cholera  and  dyfentery. 

Animal  food  is  lefs  adapted  to  the  fedentary  than 
the  laborious,  and  lead  of  all  to  the  fludious,  whole 
diet  ought  to  confift  chiefly  of  vegetables.  Indulging 
in  animal  food  renders  men.  dull,  and  unfit  for  the 

purfuits 
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purfuits  of  fcience,  efnecially  when  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  free  life  of  ftrong  liquors. 

The  plethoric,  or  perfons  of  a  full  habit,  mould 
cat  iparingly  of  animal  food.  It  yields  far  more  blood 
than  vegetables  taken  in  the  fame  quantity,  and  of 
cotirfe  may  induce  inflammatory  diforders.  It  acts  as 
a  Rimulus  to  the  whole  fyltem,  by  which  means  the 
circulation. of  the  blood  is  greatly  accelerated. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  confumptions,  fo  com- 
mon in  England,  are  in  part  owing  to  the  great  ufe 
of  animal  food.  Though  the  Pthijis  Puhnonalis  is 
not,  properly  fpeaking,  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  yet 
it  generally  begins  with  fymptoms  of  inflammation, 
and  is  often  accompanied  with  them  through  its 
whole  progrefs. 

But  the  difeafe  mod  common  to  this  country  is  the 
fcurvy.  One  finds  a  dam  of  it  in  almofl  every  family, 
and  in  fome  the  taint  is  very  deep.  A  difeafe  fo  ge- 
neral mufl  have  a  general  caufe,  and  there  is  none  fo 
obvious  as  the  great  quantity  of  animal  food  devoured 
by  the  natives.  As  a  proof  that  fcurvy  arifes  from 
this  caufe,  we  are  in  poilefiion  of  no  remedy  for  that 
!e  equal  to  the  free  ufe  of  frefh  vegetables. 

By  the  uninterrupted  ufe  of  animal  food  a  putrid 
diathefis  is  induced  in  the  fyftem,  which  predifpofes 
to  a  variety  of  diforders.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
many  of  thofe  obftinate  complaints  for  which  we  are 
at  a  lofs  to  account,  and  find  it  frill  more  difficult  to 
cure,  are  the  effects  of  a  fcorbutic  taint  lurking  in 
the  habit. 

Improper  diet  affects  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
The  choleric  difpofition  of  the  Englifh  is  almofl  pro- 
verbial. Were  I  to  affign  a  caufe,  it  would  be, 
their  living  fo  much  on  animal  food.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  this  induces  a  ferocity  of  temper  unknown 
to  men  whofe  food  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  vegetable 
Jdngdom. 

Though 
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Though  thefe  and  fimilar  confequences  niav  arife 
from  the  exceis  of  animal  diet,  we  are  far  from  dif- 
couraging  its  ufe  in  moderation.  In  all  cold  coun- 
tries it  is  certainly  neceflary  ;  but  the  major  part  of  the 
aliment  ought  neverthele'fs  to  confift  of  vegetable 
fubflances.  There  is  a  continual  tendency  in  animal 
food,  as  well  as  in  the  human  body  itfelf,  to  putre- 
faction, which  can  only  be  counteracted  by  the  free 
ufe  of  vegetables. 

With  regard  to  th  proportion  of  vegetable  food 
to  that  of  animal,  great  nicety  is  by  no  means  re- 
quired. It  mud  vary  according  to  circumltances,  as 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
and  the  like.  The  vegetable  part,  however,  where 
nothing  forbids,  ought  certainly  to  preponderate,  and 
I  think  in  the  proportion  at  lead  of  two  to  one. 

The  exceflive  confumption  of  animal  food  is  one 
great  caufe  of  the  fcareity  of  grain.  The  food  that 
a  bullock  affords  bears  but  a  fmall  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  he  confumes. 

I  am  no  enemy  to  good  fruit,  as-  an  article  of  diet; 
but  the  greater  part  of  what  is  ufed  in  this  country, 
by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  is  mere  tram. 
Fruit  mould  be  eaten  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
when  the  ftomach  is  not  loaded  with  food,  and  it 
never  ought  to  be  eaten  raw  till  it  is  thoroughly 
jtpe, 
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Breab,  or  fomething  refembling  it,  makes  a  part  of 
the  diet  of  all  nations.  Hence  it  is  emphatically  der 
nominated  the  Jiaff  of  life.  It  may  however  be  ufed 
too  freely.  The  late  Dr.  Fothergill  was  of  opinion, 
and  I  perfectly  agree  with  him,  that  moil  people  eat 
more  bread  than  is  conducive  to  their  health.  I  do 
riot  mean  to  infinuate  that  bread  is  unwholdbme,  bat 

that 
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chat  the  bed  things  may  prove  hurtful  when  taken  to 
excefs.  A  furfeit  of  bread  is  more  dangerous,  than 
of  :my  other  food.  Ornnis  rcpictw  mala,  replctio  panis 
prf/i  The   French    coniume    vafl    quantities   of 

bread  ;  but  its  bad  eite&s  are  prevented  by  their  copi- 
uil-  of  ioups  and  fruits,  which  have  little  or  no 
fhare  in  the  diet  of  the  common  people  of  England. 

One  important  ule  of  bread  is  to  form  a  mafs  fit 
for  filling  up  the  alimentary  canal,  and  carrying  the 
nutritious  juices  along  that  paflage  in  fuch  a  Rate,  as  to 
render  them  lit  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  lacteal  abfor- 
bents,  which  take  up  the  nourifhinent  and  convey  it 
to  the  blood.  In  this  light,  bread  may  be  confidered 
as  a  foil  from  whence  the  nourifhinent  is  drawn.  I  do 
not  fay  tint  bread  contains  no  nourifhment,  but  that 
its  life,  as  an  article  of  diet,  does  not  lolely  depend  on 
the  quantity  of  nutriment  it  contains,  but  in  fome 
mea'ure  on  its  fitnefs  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  the 
nutritious  particles  through  the  intefiinal  tubes.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  finelt  bread  is  not  always  the  bell 
adapted  for  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  nutrition. 

The  richeft  food  will  not  nourifh  an  animal,  unlefs 
the  alimentary  canal  is  fufficiently  diftended,  A  dog 
has  been  fed  on  the  richefl  broth,  yet  could  not  be 
kept  alive  ;  while  another,  which  had  only  the  meat 
boiled  to  a  chip  and  water,  throve  very  well.  This 
fhews  the  folly  of  attempting  to  nourim  men  on  ali- 
mentary powtlers  and  other  concentrated  food. 

The  great  art  therefore  of  preparing  food,  is  to 
blend  the  nutritive  part  of  the  aliment  with  a  fufTicient 
quantity  of  fome  Jight  farinaceous  fubftance,  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  canal,  without  overcharging  it  with 
more  nutritious  particles  than  are  neceifary  for  the 
fupport  of  the  animal.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
bread,  or  other  farinaceous  fubflances,  of  which  there 
is  a  great  variety,  as  will  appear  from  the  fequel. 

Bread  is  one  of  the  moil  expenfive  modes  of  ufing^ 
grain,  and  not  adapted  to  the  narrow  cireumftances  of 

the 
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the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  as  it  is  burthened  with 
two  heavy  additional  charges,  in  pafling  through  the 
hand6  of  both  the  miller  and  the  baker.  Befides, 
the  former  often  grinds  down  extraneous  matter  with 
the  wheat,  and  the  latter  as  frequently  bakes  it  up 
with  the  addition  of  lime,  chalk,  allum,  and  other 
pernicious  fubdances.  Since  the  articles  of  diet  have 
become  branches  of  manufacture,  the  public  neither 
know  what  they  eat,  nor  what  they  drink. 

People  imagine,  as  the  fined  flour  contains  the 
greater!  quantity  of  nourifhment,  that  it  muft  there- 
fore be  the  mod  proper  for  making  into  bread  ;  but 
this  by  no  means  follows.  The  fined  flour  comes  the 
neared  to  darch,  which,  though  it  may  occasionally 
prove  a  good  medicine,  makes  bad  bread.  Iloufe- 
hold  bread,  which  is  made  by  grinding  down  the  whole 
grain,  and  only  feparating  the  coarfer  bran,  is  without 
doubt  the  mod  wholefome. 

The  bed  houfehold  bread  I  ever  remember  to  have 
ate,  was  in  the  county  of  York.  It  was  what  they  call 
meflin  breads  and  confided  of  wheat  and  rye  ground 
together.  I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  proportion, 
but  I  think  there  might  be  two  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  This  bread,  when  well  fermented, 
eats  light,  is  of  a  pleafant  tade,  and  foluble  to  the 
bowels.  After  ufmg  it  for  fome  years,  I  found  that 
bread  made  entirely  of  flour  was  neither  fo  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  nor  fo  conducive  to  health. 

Bread  is  often  fpoiled  to  pleafe  the  eye.  The  arti- 
ficially whitened,  drying,  duffing  bread,  though  made 
of  the  heart  of  the  wheat,  is  in  reality  the  worlr.  of 
any  ;  yet  this  is  the  bread  which  mod  people  prefer, 
and  the  poorer  fort  will  eat  no  other. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  grain  are  occafionally  made 
into  bread,  fome  giving  the  preference  to  one  and 
fome  to  another,  according  to  early  cudom  and  pre- 
judice. The  people  of  South  Britain  generally  pre* 
fer  bread  made  of  the  fined  wheat  flour,  while  thofe 

of 
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of  the  northern  counties  eat  a  mixture  of  flour  and 
oatmeal,  or  rvcmeai,  and  many  give  the  preference  to 
bread  made  or  oatmeal  alone.  The  common  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  alio  eat  a  mixed  bread,  and  fre- 
quently bread  of  oatnual  only.  In  Germany  the 
common  bread  is  made  of  rye,  and  the  American  la- 
bourer thinks  no  bread  fo  ftrengthening  as  that  which 
is  made  of  Indian  corn  ;  nor  do  I  much  doubt  but 
the  Laplander  thinks  his  bread  made  of  the  bones  of 
iiflies  is  the  belt  of  anv. 

Bread  made  of  different  kinds  of  grain  is  more 
wholefome  than  what  is  made  of  one  only,  as  their 
qualities  ferve  to  correct  one  another.  For  example, 
wheat  flour,  efpecially  the  finer  kind,  being  of  a 
ftarchy  nature,  is  apt  to  occafion  conftipation. 
Bread  made  of  ryemeal,  on  the  other  hand,  proves 
often  too  flippery  for  the  bowels.  A  due  proportion 
;hcfe  makes  the  befl  bread. 

For  the  more  active  and  laborious  I  wrould  recom- 
mend a  mixture  of  rye  with  the-ftronger  grains,  as 
peafe,  beans,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  the  like. 
Thefe  may  be  blended  in  many  different  ways :  they 
make  a  hearty  bread  for  a  labouring  man,  and,  to 
his  own  language,  they  lie  longer  on  his  flomach 
than  bread  made  of  wheat  flour  only.     Barley  bread 

res  too  quickly  through  the  alimentary  canal  to 
aiford  time  for  conveying  the  proper  nourifhment ; 
but  bread  made  of  barley  mixed  with  peafe  is  very 
nou  riffling. 

When  potatoes,  or  boiled  grain,  are  ufed,  bread 
ceafes  to  be  a  neceffary  article  of  diet.  During  the 
late  fcarcity  of  bread,  I  made  it  a  rule  not  to  eat  above 
one  half  the  quantity  I  ufed  to  do,  and  I  found  no 
inconveniency  whatever  from  the  change.  Nay,  fome 
told  me,  that  for  a  confiderable  time  they  had  left 
off  the  ufe  of  bread  altogether,  without  experiencing 
any  change  in  the  ftate  of  their  health. 

A  great 
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A  great  part  of  the  bread  confumed  in  this  country 
is  by  children.  It  is  always  ready,  and  when  the  child 
calls  for  food,  a  piece  of  bread  is  put  into  its  hand,  to 
fave  the  trouble  of  dreiTing  any  other  kind  of  victuals. 
Of  many  children  this  is  the  principal  food,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  the  mod  proper.  Children  are  often 
troubled  with  acidities  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  bread  mixed  with  water,  and 
kept  in  a  degree  of  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human 
ftomach,  foon  turns  four. 

During  the  late  fcarcity,  many  of  the  labouring 
men,  and  even  artificers,  could  not  earn  as  much 
money  as  was  fufficient  to  keep  their  families  in  the 
article  of  bread  only.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  on 
a  different  plan,  fuch  families  might  have  lived  very 
comfortably.  Many  of  the  articles  of  diet  are  cheaper 
than  bread,  and  equally  wholefome.  Above  one  half 
of  the  expence  of  living  might  be  faved  by  a  due  fe- 
le&ion  of  the  articles  of  diet. 

The  Englifh  labourer  lives  chiefly  on  bread,  which 
being  accompanied  with  other  dry,  and  often  fait  food, 
fires  his  blood,  and  excites  an  unquenchable  thirft,  fo 
that  his  perpetual  cry  is  for  drink. 

But  the  greateft  confumption  of  bread  is  occafioned 
by  tea.  It  is  faid  that  the  fubjects  of  Great  Britain 
conlume  a  greater  quantity  of  that  herb,  than  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  all  the  other  nations  of  this  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  The  lowefl  woman  in  England 
muft  have  her  tea,  and  the  children  generally  ihare 
it  with  her.  As  tea  contains  no  nourifhment,  either 
for  young  or  old,  there  muft  of  courfe  be  bread  and 
butter  to  eat  along  with  it.  The  quartern  loaf  will 
not  go  far  among  a  family  of  hungry  children,^ and  ii 
we  add  the  coil  of  tea,  fugar,  butter,  and  milk,  the 
expence  of  one  meal  will  be  more  than  would  be  fuffi- 
cient to  fill  their  bellies  with  wholefome  food  three 
times  a  day. 

There 
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There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  one  half  the  bread 
confumed  in  England  is  ufed  to  tea,  without  one 
hearty  meal  ever  being  made  of  it.  The  higher  ranks 
ufe  tea  as  a  luxury,  while  the  lower  orders  make  a 
diet  of  it.  I  had  lately  occaMon  to  fee  a  (hiking  in- 
stance of  this  in  a  family  that  was  repreiented  to  me 
ns  in  diftrefs  for  want  of  bread*  I  fen't  them  a  little 
money,  and  was  informed  that  they  ran  with  it  di- 
rectly to  the  tea-mop. 

To  a  heavy,  fluggifh,  phlegmatic  man,  a  mode- 
rate ufe  of  tea  may  not  prove  pernicious ;  but  \ 
there  is  a  debilitated  ftomach   vnd  an  irritability  of 
fibre,  it  never  fails  to  do  much  hurt.     With  many  it 
has  the  effect  to  prevent  Deep. 

Tea  will  induce  a  total  change  of  conflitution  in  the 
people  of  this  country.  Indeed  it  has  gone  a  great 
way  towards  effecting  that  evil  already.  A  debility, 
and  confequent  irritability  of  fibre,  are  become  lb 
common,  that  not  only  women,  but  even  men,  are 
affe&ed  with  them.  That  clafs  of  difeafes  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  nervous,  has  made 
almoft  a  complete  conqueff  of  the  one  fex,  and  is 
making  hafty  flrides  towards  vanquishing  the  other. 

Did  women  know  the  train  of  difeafes  induced  by 
debility,  and  how  difagreeable  thefe  difeafes  render 
them,  to  the  other  fex,  they  would  flmn  tea  as  the 
mod  deadly  poifon.  No  man  can  love  a  woman 
eaten  up  with  vapours,  or  wafhed  down  with  difeafes 
arifing  from  relaxation. 

It  is  not  tea  taken  as  a  beverage  after  a  full  meal, 
or  in  a  crowded  affembly,  that  1  fo  much  condemn, 
though  I  think  fomething  as  elegant  and  lefs  perni- 
cious might  be  fubftituted  in  its  place.  The  mifchief 
occafioned  by  tea  arifes  chiefly  from  its  being  fubfti- 
tuted for  folid  food.  This  is  fo  much  the  cafe  at 
prefent,  that,  had  I  time  to  fpare,  I  think  it  couid 
not  be  better  employed  than  ki  writing  againfl  this 
defbuctive  drug. 

OF 
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Though  farinaceous  fubflances,  of  one  kind  or 
another,  make  a  necelfary  part  of  the  food  of  man, 
yet  there  can  be  no  reafon  why  fuch  fubflances  mould 
always  affume  the  name  and  form  of  bread.  Many 
of  them  are  more  wholefome,  and  not  Ids  agreeable, 
in  other  forms.  Bread  is  often  ufed  merely  to  lave 
the  trouble  of  cookery ;  and,  being  portable,  is 
the  moil  convenient  article  of  diet  for  carrying 
abroad. 

It  does  not,  however,  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  more 
grain  is  eaten  boiled,  though  not  in  this  country,  than 
is  made  into  bread  ;  and  that  this  mode  of  cookery 
is  the  molt  wholefome.  Simple  boiling  precludes  all 
adulteration,  and  is  an  operation  much  lefe  laborious 
and  artificial  than  baking. 

The  moll  general  article  of  diet  among  mankind, 
is  rice.  This  may  be  made  into  a  variety  of  dimes ; 
but  fimple  boiling  is  all  that  is  required,  to  render  it  a 
proper  fubflitute  for  bread.  It  may  either  be  eaten 
alone  or  with  milk.  In  the  eafl,  it  is  ufed  with  meat, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  bread.  The  people  of 
.this  country  believe  that  rice  proves  injurious  to  the 
eyes,  but  this  feems  to  be  without  foundation,  as  it 
has  no  fuch  effect  on  thofe  who  make  it  the  princi- 
pal part  of  their  food. 

Many  other  kinds  of  grain  will,  when  boiled,  make 
good  fubftitutes  for  bread.  Even  thofe  which  make  a 
harm  and  unpleafant  fort  of  bread,  are  often  rendered 
very  palatable  by  boiling.  This  is  the  cafe  with  all 
the   leguminous    clafs    of    plants,    as    peafe,    beans, 

(&c.     Even  oats   and  barley  are  more  agreeable,  as 
well  as  more  wholefome,  when  boiled,  than  made 
I  into  bread. 

Uu  All 
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All  allow  that  peafe  and  beans  boiled,  when  young, 
are  a  great  luxury.  But  when  old,  they  are  equally 
wholdome,  and,  when  properly  cooked,  by  no 
means  unplealant.  There  are  few  who  do  not  relifh 
peafe  pudding,  and  even  prefer  it  to  bread.  Beans 
not  fo  fit  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  they  make  an  excel, 
lent  ingredient  in  the  poor  man's  broth,  and  whoever 
cats  this  broth  will  find  little  occafion  for  bread. 

Peafe  and  beans  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  fugar 
with  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
iter  proportion  of  oil,  confequently  are  more  nou- 
rifhing.     This   fact    is    confirmed    by  daily    experi- 
ence. 

On  thofe  farms  where  peafe  and  beans  arc  raifed  in 
great  abundance,  the  labourers  are  much  fed  on  that 
fort  of  grain  ;  but  when  removed  to  farms  where  they  • 
arc  fed  with  other  kinds  of  grain,  they  foon  complain 
of  a  diminution  of  ftrength,  and  requeft  a  fupply  of 
peafe  meal  as  formerly. 

Nature  feems  to  have  pointed  out  the  propriety  of 
the  extenfive  ufe  of  peafe  and  beans ;  it  being  a  fact, 
that  when  crops  of  that  kind  are  duly  alternated  with 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  the  fertility  of  the 
foil  may  be  maintained,  without  reft  or  manure,  for 
many  years  together ;  whereas,  if  the  latter  be  raifed 
on  the  fame  foil  for  feveral  years  fuccefilvely,  they 
render  it  barren,  fo  that,  without  reft  or  manure,  its 
fertility  cannot  be  preferved. 

The  people  in  England  are  but  little  accuftomed  to 
the  ufe  of  boiled  grain,  though  in  many  countries  it 
is  eaten  as  a  luxury.  Boiled  barley  is  a  great  favorite 
with  the  Dutch,  and  is  eaten  with  milk,  butter,  or 
molaffes.  It  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Dutch  failors, 
who,  in  general,  are  both  healthy  and  robuft. 

Barley  is  one  of  the  bell  ingredients  in  foup.  Count 
Rutnford  fays,  it  poflefTes  the  quality  of  lithing,  or 
thickening  foups,  in  a  fuperior  degree  to  any  other 
grain.     We  have  *reafon>  however,  to  believe,  that 

grits, 
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grits,  or  coarfe  oatmeal,  will  anfwer  that  purpofe  Hill 
better. 

Oatmeal  is  frequently  made  into  bread  ;  but  it  is  a 
much  more^  wholefome,  as  well  as  agreeable  food, 
when  made  into  hafty  pudding,  and  eaten  with  milk. 
The  peafants  in  many  parts  of  Britain  make  two 
meals  a  day  of  it,  while  their  children  almoft  wholly 
fubfift  on  it ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  both  old  and 
young  who  are  thus  fed,  are  healthy  and  robuft. 

The  opinion  of  oatmeal  being  heating,  and  occa- 
fioning  flrin  difeafes,  is  wholly  without  foundation. 
Bread  made  of  oatmeal,  when  not  leavened,  will 
fometimes  occafiori  the  heart-burn ;  but  this  is  no 
proof  of  its  heating  quality.  Unleavened  bread,  of 
wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  produces  the  fame  effect  on 
a  debilitated  ftomach.  Oatmeal  thoroughly  boiled 
feldom  gives  the  heart-burn. 

Perfons  who  are  fed  on  oatmeal  bread,  or  hafty 
pudding,  are  not  more  fubjeel:  to  difeafes  of  the  (km, 
than  thofe  who  live  on  wheat  meal.  Cutaneous  difor- 
ders  proceed  more  from  the  want  of  cleanlinefs,  than 
from  any  particular  aliment.  The  French,  fo  far 
from  thinking  that  oatmeal  is  heating,  fpeak  of  it  as 
poflefled  of  a  cooling  quality ;  and  even  the  Englifh 
give  oatmeal,  or  grit  gruel,  to  lying-in  women,  and 
fick  people  of  every  defcription,  which  (hews  that 
they  are  incortfiflent  with  themfelves,  in  alleging  that 
the  blood  is  fired  by  the  ufe  of  oatmeal. 

A  lieutenant  of  the  army,  refiding  at  a  country 
village  within  a  few  miles  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  wife 
and  ten  children,  having  no  other  income  than  his 
half  pay,  fed  the  whole  of  his  children  with  hafty 
pudding  and  butter-milk  only,  from  a  conviction 
that  it  was  the  mod  wholefome  and  full  diet,  that  fell 
within  the  reach  of  his  narrow  circumftances.  They 
grew  apace,  and  it  was  the  univerfal  remark  of  the 
neighbourhood,  that  they  were  as  fprightly,  healthy, 
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and  robuft,  as  other  children,  and  at  the  fame  time 
perfectly  free  from  all  fkin  difealcs. 

Children  are  feldom  well,  unlefs  when  their  bodies 
are  gently  open.  But  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
cafe  when  fed  on  oatmeal  and  milk,  than  when  their 
bellies  are  crammed  with  a  flarchy  fubitancc  made  of 
the  fined  flour ;  yet  this  in  England  is  the  common 
food  of  children.  1  have  feen  an  infant'  ft uffed  four 
or  five  times  a-day  with  this  kind  of  food.  There 
needs  no  conjurer  to  tell  the  confeouence. 

A  late  Author,  a  man  of  learning  but  the  dupe  of 
prejudice,  has,  by  a  ridiculous  definition,  endeavoured 
to  reprefent  oats  as  proper  food  for  horfes  only.  I 
wifli  the  horfes  in  England  devoured  a  fmaller  quantity 
•  grain,  and  the  people  more.  Few  things 
would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  Ieflen  the  expence 
of  living.  The  oats  in  North  Britain  are  of  a  fuperior 
quality,  and  I  hope  the  people  will  long  have  the  ienfe 
to  ufe  them  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Indian  corn  is  Likewife  faid  to  make  the  bed:  food 
when  boiled.  Count  Rumford  obferves,  that  of  all 
things  it  makes  the  belt  pudding,  and  that  he  has 
made  a  hearty  meal  of  it,  fauce  included,  for  five 
farthings.  What  makes  good  puddings  will  make 
good  dumplings,  and  thefe  will,  at  any  time,  fupply 
the  place  of  bread.  The  Count  alfo  remarks,  that 
the  negroes  in  America  prefer  Indian  corn  to  rice  j 
and  that  the  Bavarian  peafants  prefer  it  to  wheat ; 
that  it  might  be  imported  from  North  America  at 
about  four  or  five  {hillings  per  bufhel ;  that,  when 
made  into  flour,  it  would  cod  only  one  penny  far- 
thing  per  pound-;  and  that  it  is  highly  nutritious,  and 
the  cheapen1  food  known.  During  the  late  fcarcity 
a  large  quantity  of  this  grain  was  imported  ;  but 
fuch  is  the  averfion  of  the  common  people  of  this 
country  to  every  fort  of  food  to  which  they  are  not 
accuflomed,  that  they   refufed   to  purchafe  it,  and 
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the  merchants  were  very  great  lofers  by  the  import- 
ation. On  the  fame  principle  the  Germans,  till  within 
thefe  few  years,  could  not  be  induced  to  eat  potatoes, 
though  now  they  are  become  extremely  fond  of 
them. 

The  American,  the  Italian,  and  the  German,  all 
cook  Indian  corn,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  North  Bri- 
ton does  his  oatmeal,  by  making  in  into  hafty  pudding. 
It  may  be  eaten  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  eat  it 
with  a  fauce  compofed  of  butter  and  brown  fugar, 
or  butter  and  mobiles.  Others  eat  it  with  milk  only. 
In  either  way  it  makes  a  good,  cheap,  and  wholefome 
diet,  by  no  means  difagreeable  to  thofe  who  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  it. 

The  only  other  grain  we  (hall  mention  as  bed  when 
boiled,  is  buck  wheat :  It  is  of  a  very  mucilaginous 
nature,  and  of  courfe  highly  nutritious.  In  feverai 
parts  of  Europe,  it  conftitutes  a  principal  part  of  the 
food  of  the  lower  people.  In  former  times  it  was 
eaten  in  RuiTia,  not  by  the  lower  claiTes  only,  even  the 
nobility  made  ufe  of  it.  Boiled,  and  then  buttered, 
it  was  fuch  a  favorite  of  the  great  Czar_Peter,  that  he 
is  faid  feldom  to  have  fupped  on  any  thing  e[[^ 
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It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Engliili  have  a  thoufand 
religions  and  but  one  fauce.  It  mud  be  allowed  that 
they  ufe  butter  with  almoft  every  kind  of  food.  But- 
ter, though  a  good  article  of  diet,  may  be  ufed  too 
freely  ;  and  in  this  country,  I  am  convinced,  that  ia 
the  cafe.  To  weak  ftomachs  it  is  hurtful,  even  in 
fmall  quantities,  and  when  ufed  freely,  it  proves  preju- 
dicial to  the  ftrongeft. 

Butter,  like  other  things  of  an  oily  nature,  has  a 
conflant  tendency  to  turn  rancid.  This  proccfs,  by 
the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  is  greatly  accelerated,  info. 

U  u  3  much 
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much  that  many  people,  foon  after  eating  butter,  com- 
plain of  its  rifing  in  their  ftomachs,  in  a  flate  highly 
difagreeable.  Oils  of  every  kind  are  with  difficulty 
mixed  with  watery  fluids.  This  is  the  reafon  why 
butter  floats  on  the  ftomach,  and  rifes  in  fuch  an  un- 
pleafant  manner. 

Perfons  alUi&ed  with  bile  mould  ufe  butter  very 
Sparingly.  Some  fceptical  authors  doubt  whether  or 
not  aliment  of  any  kind  has  an  effect  on  the  bile. 
One  thing;  however,  is  certain,  that  many  patients, 
afflicted  with  complaints  which  were  fuppofed  to  be 
occafioned  by  bile,  have  been  completely  cured  by  a 
total  abftinence  from  butter. 

The  moft  violent  bilious  complaints  that  I  ever  met 

lently  occafioned  by  iood  that  became 

rancid  on  the  flomach,  as  the  cholera  morbus  and  the 

\  Nor  can  fuch  complaints  be  cured,  till  the  ran- 
cid matter  is  totally  evacuated  by  vomiting  and 
purging. 

But  luppofing  butter  did  not  poffefs  the  quality  of 
becoming  rancid  on  the  flomach,  it  may,  neverthelefs, 
prove  hurtful  to  digeftion.  Oils  of  all  kinds  are  of  a 
relaxing  quality,  and  tend  to  impede  the  action  of 
digeflion.  Hence  the  cuftom  of  giving  rich  broths 
and  fat  meats  to  perfons  who  have  a  voracious  ap- 
petite. 

The  free  ufe  of  butter,  and  other  oily  fubflances, 
not  only  tends  to  relax  the  flomach,  and  impede  its 
action,  but  to  induce  a  debility  of  the  folids,  which 
paves  the  way  to  many  maladies.  In  a  country  where 
two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  lead  fedentary  lives,  a 
debility  of  fibre  mufl  predominate.  Whatever  en- 
creafes  that  debility  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Children,  without  exception,  are  difpofed  to  dif- 
eafes  arifing  from  relaxation.  Butter,  of  courfe,  ought 
to  be  given  to  them  with  a  fparing  hand.  But  is  this 
the  cafe  ?  By  no  means.  Bread  and  butter  confli- 
tute  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  children,  and  I  am 
8  convinced 
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convinced  that  the  grofs  humours  with  which  they  are 
frequently  troubled,  are  partly  owing  to  this  food.'  As 
children  abound  with  moifture,  bread  alone  is,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  better  for  them  than  bread  and 
butter. 

I  have  been  aflonifhed  to  fee  the  quantities  of  but- 
ter eaten  by  grofs  women  who  lead  fedentary  lives. 
Their  tea  bread  is  generally  contrived  fo  as  to  fuck  up 
butter  like  a  fpunge.  What  quantities  of  crumpets 
and  muffins  they  will  devour  in  a  morning,  foaked 
with  this  oil ;  and  afterwards  complain  of  indigeftion, 
when  they  have  eaten  what  would  overload  the  flo- 
mach  of  a  ploughman.  Dr.  Fothergill  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  butter  produces  the  nervous  or  fick  hcad- 
ach,  fo  common  among  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try. As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  often  cured  by  an 
emetic. 

Oils,  in  certain  quantities,  excite  naufea,  and  even 
vomiting.  They  mud  of  courfe  prove  unfriendly  to 
digeftion.  A  Dutch  failor,  we  are  told,  can  digeft 
train  oil.  So  may  an  Englifh  failor  ;  but  it  would  be 
very  improper  food  for  a  London  lady. 

To  fome  of  the  leaner  farinaceous  fubftances,  as  the 
potatoe  and  the  like,  butter  makes  a  very  proper  ad- 
dition ;  but  eating  it  to  flefh  and  frfli,  of  almoft  every 
defcription,  is  certainly  wrong.  The  flefh  eaten  in 
this  country  is  generally  fat  enough  without  the  addi- 
tion of  butter,  and  the  more  oily  kinds  of  fiih,  as 
falmon  or  herrings,  are  lighter  on  the  flomach  and 
eafier  digefted  when  eaten  without  it. 

Eutter  is  rather  a  grofs  food,  and  fitter  for  the  atl 
tic  and  laborious,  than  the  fedentary  and  delicate.  It 
is  lefs  hurtful  when  eaten  fredi  than  faked.  Salt  but- 
ter certainly  tends  to  induce  fkin  difeafes,  and  I 
inclined  to  think,  the  free  ufe  of  it  at  fea  may  have 
fome  fhare  in  bringing  on  that  dreadful  malady,  fo 
deftruclive  to  our  brave  failors,  thefeafcu?- 

Uu4'  There 
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There  is  a  method  of  rendering  fait  butter  lefs 
hurtful,  hut  it  teems  not  to  be  known  in  England. 
What  I  mean  is  to  mix  an  equal  quantity  of 

,  and  keep  it  for   ufe.      In   this  way  it  maybe 
given  to  chi  ter  freedom.     In  North 

3>rita  hod  of  mixing  butter  with  hon 

well  i  common  rb,  I  take  the 

ient. 
f,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful,  as  when 
with  '  other  things,     for  example  : 

itter  is   almoft  indigeftible,    and 
f  kind  are   little    better;    yet   many 
Imoft  live  upon  paltry,  and  it  is  univerfally 
i.     It  is  little  better,  however,  than 
i,  and  i  ider  their  flomachs.    The 

(  annot  pais  a  paltry  (hop,  without  treat- 
ing her  dai  boj   with  fome  of  the  dainties,  and 
rs  how  fie  got  the  cough,  or  cholic. 
I  h             own  a  man  feemingly  in  perfect  health, 
by  eating  a  penny-worth  of  paltry,  as  he  palled 
\  the  ftreet,  was  ietzed  with  fuch  an  afthinatic 
hat  he  a  iged  to  be  carried  home,  and  had 
y  lofl  his  li:  is  occurred  whenever  he  inad- 
vertently ate  any  thing  baked  with  butter. 

Every  thing  that  proves  very  injurious  to  health 
ought,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  be  prohibited,'  by  laying 
jh  duty  upon  it.  A  duty  on  paltry  would  be 
ferving  the  public  in  more  refpects  than  one.  It  would 
fave  many  lives,  and  leflen  fome  tax  on  necef- 
faries. 

Cheefe,  as  a  diet,  is  likewife  injurious  to  health. 
It  mould  never  be' eaten  but  as  a  defert.  It  occafions 
coniiipation,  fires  the  blood,  and  excites  a  conltant 
craving  for  drink.  It  is  very  improper  for  the  fed en- 
tary,  and  hardly  to  be  digefted  even  by  the  ath- 
letic. 

If  men  will  live  on  dry  bread,  poor  cheefe,  fait 
butter,  broiled  bacon,  and  fuch  like  parching  food, 

they 
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they  will  find  their  way  to  the  ale-houfe,  the  bane  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  the  fource  of  half  the  be 
in  the  nation. 
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Fruits  and  roots  form  a  large  clafs  of  the  fubfti- 
tutes  for  bread.  The  latter,  being  produced  under 
ground,  are  lefs  liable  to  fuffer  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  feafons  than  grain.  Men  who  wifh  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  multitude  may  inveigh  aga'nft  the 
fubftitutes  for  bread  ;  but  reafon  and  found  fenfe  fay, 
the  more  fubftitutes  for  bread,  the  better.  When  one 
fails,  recourle  can  be  had  to  another. 

In  warm  climates  the  inhabitants  have  many  fubfti- 
tutes for  bread,  and  as  their  feafons  are  more  uniform 
than  ours,  they  can  generally  depend  on  the  plant,  or 
whatever  it  is,  proving  productive.  The  plantain- 
tree,  commonly  called  the  Indian  rig.  which  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  cultivated  in  South  America, 
bears  fruit  of  a  fweetifn  talte,  which  will  diflolve  in 
the  mouth  without  chewing.  It  is  eaten  either  raw, 
fried,  or  roafted.  When  intended  to  fupplv  the  place 
of  bread,  it  is  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and  eaten 
either  boiled  or  roafted.  The  banana  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  nature,  but  its  fruit  is  greatly  fuperior  both  in 
tafte  and  flavour. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea,  or  Ladrone  iflands, 
are  fupplied  with  bread  from  a  tree,  which  has  been 
lately  imported  into  our  Weft  India  iflands,  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  there. 
It  has  a  flight  degree  of  fweetnefs,  but  not  much 
flavour.  It  refembles  new  bread,  and  requires  to  be 
roafted  before  it  is  eaten.  Thole  who  have  tailed  ic 
fay,  that  it  is  in  no   refpect  fuperior  to  the  potatoe. 

In  fome  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  the  inhabitants 
fupply  the  place  of  grain  by  making  bread  from  the 
rGot    of    a    ihrub     called   the    caflada,    or   calfava. 

Though, 
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Though,  to  my  tafte,  this  bread  is  very  infipid,  yet 
the  natives  are  fond  of  it,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  have 
known  fome  of  them  eat  it,  during  their  refidence  in 
England,  in  preference  to  the  fineft  London  bread. 

But  the  moft  general  fubflitutes  for  bread  in  the 
Weft  Indies  are  the  yams.  There  are  three  different 
fpecies  of  this  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are  promif- 
cuoufly  ufed  for  bread.  They  are  faid  to  be  very  nu- 
tritious, of  eafy  digeftion,  and,  when  properly 
(Ted,  are  by  foipe  preferred  to  the  bed  wheaten 
bread.  The  tafte  is  fomewhat  like  the  potatoe,  but 
more  lufcious.  The  negroes  generally  eat  them 
boiled,  and  beaten  into  a  mafh.  The  white  people 
have  them  ground  into  flour,  and  make  bread  and 
puddings  of  them.  They  can  be  prcferved  for 
feveral  feafons,  without  lofing  any  of  their  primitive 
goodnefs. 

Of  all  the  fubflitutes  for  bread  in  Europe,  the  pota- 
toe is  the  moft  extenfively  ufeful.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Peru,  and  has  been  in  Europe  about  two 
hundred  years.  Like  moft  other  important  difcove- 
ries,  it  made  but  a  flow  progrefs,  and  is  flill  far  from 
being  fo  generally  cultivated  as  it  deferves  to  be.  It 
is  indeed  known  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  but  its 
culture  is  beft  underftood  in  Ireland  and  the  northern 
parts  of  England.  At  Harwich,  however,  the  pre- 
ference is  given  to  the  Dutch  potatoes,  brought  over 
by  the  packets  between  that  place  and  Helvoet 
Sluys.  There  is  a  light  fandy  foil  in  Holland  very 
favourable  to  the  culture  of  that  ineftimable  root. 

As  this  plant  thrives  in  every  foil,  and  feldom  fuf- 
fers  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons,  we  mud 
blame  ourfelves  if  we  fufFer  a  famine  to  exift. 
Indeed  no  fuch  thing  ever  can  be,  where  due  attention 
is  paid  to  the  culture  of  potatoes.  A  far  greater 
quantity  of  farinaceous  food  can  be  raifed  on  an  acre 
of  ground  planted  with  potatoes,  than  fown  with  any 
kind  of  grain.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a  return 
of  forty  for  one.     They  are  not  fo  hearty  a  food  as 

corn, 
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corn,  but  no  man  will  ever  perifh  for  hunger  who 
can  have  potatoes. 

Potatoes  abound  with  an  inflpid  juice,  wh'ch  in- 
duces fome  to  think  that  they  are  not  very  nutritious. 
Facts,  however,  are  againft  this  opinion.  Some  of  the 
flouted  men  we  know,  are  brought  up  on  milk  and 
potatoes.  Dr.  Pearfon,  who  has  bellowed  fome  pains 
in  analizing  this  root,  fays,  that  potatoes  and  water 
alone,  with  common  fait,  can  nourifh  men  completely. 
They  differ  in  colour  and  confidence,  but  not  materially 
with  regard  to  their  nutritive  qualities. 

Some  think  the  firm  kind  are  the  mod  nutritious  ; 
but  the  Irifh,  who  mud  be  good  judges,  give  the 
preference  to  the  meally.  The  difference,  however, 
depends  much  on  the  mode  of  cooking  them. 

More  than  half  the  fubdance  of  potatoes  confids  of 
water,  and  experience  fhews,  that  that  mode  of  cook- 
ing, which  mod  diminifhes  their  moidure,  is  to  be 
preferred.  In  London  they  are  drenched  in  water  and 
warned  before  they  are  brought  to  market,  which 
accounts,  in  a  great  meafure,  for  the  bad  quality  of 
the  London  potatoes. 

They  are  dreffed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  fimple 
boiling  or  roading  feems  to  be  all  the  cooking  they 
require,  to  render  them  a  proper  fubditute  for  bread. 
Some  are  fond  of  making  bread  of  them.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  marring  both.  Why  manufacture 
any  thing  into  bread,  which  requires  only  the  aid  of 
fire  to  make  it  fuch  ?  Nobody  thinks  of  making 
dough  of  the  bread  fruit ;  but  the  potatoe  might  with 
as  great  propriety  be  called  the  bread  root,  as 
it  is  made  into  bread  by  the  fame  procefs. 

Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes  make  not  only  a  nou- 
rifhing  but  a  very  palatable  difli.  The  excefs  of  h\t 
of  the  mutton  which,  when  otherwife  cooked,  fudains 
great  lofs,  is  thus  preferved,  by  being  abforbed  by  the 
potatoes.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obierved,  that,  wh 
potatoes  are  ufed  in  broth  or  dews,  they  ought  pr< 
-oufly  to  be  boiled,  and  the  water  thrown  away,  as  it 

cor. 
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contains  fomething  deleterious.  Simple  boiling  or 
loading  is  fufficient  to  prepare  potatoes  to  fupply  the 
place  of  bread,  but  when  they  are  intended  to  ferve 
as  a  meal,  they  require  lomething  of  a  foftening  na- 
ture, as  milk,  butter,  or  both.  What  a  treafureis  a 
milch  cow  and  a  potatoe  garden,  to  a  poor  man  with 
a  laroe  family,  who  lives  in  the  country  !  Yet,  with 
a  little  attention  from  landlords  and  farmers,  almofl 
every  man  might  be  fo  accommodated.  What  a  fource 
of  real  wealth  and  population!  Men  would  multi- 
ply, and  poverty,  unleis  among  the  profligate,  be 
unknown.  Horfes  are  fometimes  fed  with  potatoes, 
and  become  very  fond  of  them.  With  the  addition 
of  a  fmall  quantity  of  hay,  they  are  found  to  be  fuf- 
ficitntly  nourtfhing. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  recommend,  both  to  landlords 
and  farmers,  a  careful  perufal  of  Earl  Winchelfea's 
.t  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  the  advantages 
of  cottagers  renting  lands.  This  humane  Nobleman 
takes  up  the  matter  in  a  truly  patriotic  light,  and 
Jhews,  that  farmers,  initead  of  leflening  the  number 
of  poor,  do  every  thing  they  can  to  multiply  them; 
and  I  am  forry  to  fay  that,  fo  far  as  my  obiervation 
goes,  it  agrees  entirely  with  his  lordfhip's. 

Some  think  that  the  potatoe,  unlefs  it  is  made  into 
bread,  will  not  keep.  An  accident  taugfit  me  the 
contrary.  Many  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  fent  me 
a  potatoes  after  it  had  been  roafled  in  an  oven,  on  ac- 
count of  its  lingular  figure.  I  laid  it  on  a  fhelf  among 
fome  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  and  was  furprifed, 
on  removing  them  many  years  after,  to  find  the  pota- 
toe quite  frefh,  though  as  dry  as  a  bone.  On  grating 
it  down  it  was  perfectly  fweet ;  and  as  fit  for  making 
foup  as  the  day  it  was  roafted.  I  apprehend  that 
nothing  made  into  bread  would  have  kept  fo 
long. 

Pofteriry  will  hardly  believe  that  a  fcarcity  of  bread 
could  be  felt  in  Britain,  at  a  time  when  it  was  known 
that  a  fufficient  quantity  of  farinaceous  food  could  be 

raifed  • 
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raifed  in  one  county  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
IflancL  Let  proper  encouragement  be  given  to  the 
culture  of  potatoes,  and  fet  famine  at  defiance. 

Many  other  domeftic  roots,  fprouts,  he.  are  very 
wholefome,  and  may  occasionally  fupply  the  place 
of  bread.  Of  theie  Mr.  Bryant  of  Norwich  reckons 
above  forty  ;  but  we  fhall  only  take  notice,  by  way  of 
fpecimen,  of  the  mod  ufeful  and  productive.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  no  nation  can  be  very  popu- 
lous, which  does  not  draw  a  great  part  of  its  food 
from  under  ground. 

The  Jerufalem  artichoke  is- a  native  of  Brazil,  buf, 
having  been  long  cultivated  in  this  country,  it  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  defcription.  From  its  tafte, 
which  is  like  that  of  artichoke  bottoms,  it  would 
feem  to  be  nutritious,  and  is  far  from  being  unpleafant 
to  the  palate.  Some  reckon  it  windy,  but  this  may 
be  corrected  in  the  cooking,  by  warm  ipices  •,  and  as 
the  plant  is  very  productive,  we  would  recommend  it 
to  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  potatoes  and  the 
other  farinaceous  roots. 

Of  the  efculent  roots  in  this  country,  the  parfnip  is 
reckoned  the  moil  nourifhing.  It  is  likewife  of  eafy 
digeftion,  and  is  agreeable  to  moft  palates.  Some  in- 
deed diflike  rt  on  account  of  its  fweetnefs ;  but  that 
is  a  proof  of  its  nutritive  quality,  fugar  being  the 
moft  nourifhing  thing  in  nature.  We  are  told  that, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  poor  people  make  beer 
from  this  root. 

There  is  not  any  plant  that  affords  a  more  ftrit 
proof  of  the  benefits  of  culture  than  the  turnip,  in 
its  wild  ftate  it  is  good  for  little  or  nothing ;  but, 
when  properly  cultivated,  it  not  only  affords  whole- 
fome  nourifhment  for  man,  but  furniihes  the  principal 
winter  food  for  cattle.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  this 
plant  which  grows  in  North  Britain,  called  the  yellow 
turnip,  which  is  fweet  and  of  a  fuperior  quality  to 
thofc  produced  in  the  fouth,  particularly  about  Lon- 
don, which  are  bitter  and  ftringy.  The  yellow  tur- 
nip 
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nip  is  the  moll  nourifhing,  and  alfo  the  moll  hardy  in 
fuflaining  the  winter.  It  is  eaten  with  milk  to  cure 
the  consumption  and  fcurvy.  Margraaf  fays,  he 
could  extract  no  fugar  from  the  turnip,  which  affords 
ground  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not  fo  nutritive  as  certain 
other  roots.  Not  only  the  root  of  the  turnip,  but  the 
tops,  when  young,  make  very  pleafant  greens.  The 
fprouts,  if  gathered  when  very  tender,  make  an  ex- 
cellent fallad. 

The  carrot,  like  the  turnip,  is  good  for  little  in  its 
natural  ftate,  being  fmall,  tough,  and  ftringy.  Ma- 
nured, it  grows  large,  fucculent,  and  of  a  pleafant  fla- 
vour. It  ought,  however,  to  be  eaten  young,  other- 
wife  it  lies  on  the  ftomach,  and  is  hard  of  digeftion. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  feveral  foups,  and  being  folid, 
may  in  fome  meafure  fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

Salfafy,  fkirrets,  and  the  feveral  kinds  of  beets,  are 
all  pleafant  and  nourilfiing.  They  are  likewife  of  eafy 
digeftion,  and  may  be  drefled  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Margraaf  has  by  experiments  difcovered,  that  both 
ikirrets  and  beets  contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fugar.  Though  the  extracting  a  faccharine  fait  from 
thefe  plants  may  be  no  object  while  we  polfefs  the 
Welt  India  iflands,  yet  it  ferves  to  fhew  that  they 
polfefs  a  quantity  of  nutritious  matter,  fufficient  to 
give  them  a  rank  among  the  articles  calculated  to 
iupply  the  place  of  bread. 

The  onion,  we  are  told,  was  a  great  favorite  in 
Egypt  four  thoufand  years  ago,  and  Dr.  HafTelqueft 
fays,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  whoever  has 
tailed  the  onions  of  Egypt,  muft  allow,  that  none 
can  be  better  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  There,  he 
fays,  they  are  fweet,  though  in  many  countries  they 
are  ftrong  and  naufeous.  There  they  are  fofr,  where- 
as in  northern  countries  they  are  hard  ;  and  their  coats 
fo  compact,  that  they  are  difficult  to  digefl.  This 
very  quality  may  however  recommend  them  in  coun- 
tries where  food  is  fcarce.  The  Doctor  obferves, 
that  the  Turks  eat  them  roafted  with  their  meat  as 

we 
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we    do  bread,  and   are  fo  fond   of  them  that  they 
wifh  to  be  indulged  with  this  dim  in  Paradife. 

From  the  Doctor's  account  one  would  be  induced 
to  believe  that  the  onion  ufed  in  Egypt  was  of  a 
different  ipecies  from  ours ;  but  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  it  may  depend  on  the  mode  of  culture,  as 
well  as  on  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  the  differ- 
ence of  foil,  as  we  find  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope they  are  milder  than  in  the  more  northerly.  In 
Spain  they  are  very  mild,  and  a  root  weighing  two 
pounds  will  grow  from  a  fmgle  feed. 

Onions  are  drefled  in"  a  variety  of  ways,  but,  in 
regard  to  wholefomenefs,  there  is  no  method  better 
than  fimple  boiling.  By  this  method  of  cooking, 
they  are  rendered  mild,  of  eafy  digeffion,  and  go  oft 
without  leaving  any  difagreeable  heat  in  the  ftomach  or 
bowels.  Many  fhun  them  on  account  of  the  ftrong 
difagreeable  fmell  they  communicate  to  the  breath. 
f  Mr.  Bryant  fays,  this  may  be  remedied,  by  eating  a 
few  raw  parfley  leaves  immediately  after,  which  will 
effectually  overcome  the  fcent  of  the  onions,  and  like- 
wife  caufe  them  to  fit  more  eafy  on  the  fto- 
mach. 

The  leek  is  generally  reckoned  among  pot-herbs ; 
but  as  the  root  is  the  part  chiefly  ufed,  the  confedera- 
tion of  it  comes  under  the  prefent  head  of  difcuffion. 
Indeed,  it  is  as  properly  -a  root  as  the  onion,  whicji 
grows  chiefly  above  ground.  The  leek,  as  well  as  the 
onion,  is  faid  to  be  a  conftant  difh  at  the  tables  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  chop  them  fmall,  and  eat  them  with 
their  meat. 

The  leek  is  ufed  as  a  pot-herb  in  molt  parts  of 
Britain,  efpecially  in  Wales,  where  the  natives  are  laid 
to  be  fond  of  it.  In  Scotland  a  full  grown  fowl  and  a 
fmall  piece  of  fait  beef,  ftewed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
leeks,  is  a  very  favorite  difn.  In  my  opinion  the  leek  is 
not  fo  generally  ufed  any  where  as  it  deferves  to  be. 
There  is  no  ingredient  goes  into  foup  that  is  more 
wholefome,  or  that  gives  it  a  better  flavour,  than  leefa. 

They 
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They  are  in  many  refpects  medicinal,  and  to  my  tafte, 
as  an  ingredient  in  ibups,  they  are  greatly  fuperior  to 
the  onion,  or  any  other  pot-herb  whatever. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  obfti  vation,  that  the  boiling  of 
vegetable  fubftances  thoroughly,  extricates  a  coniider- 
able  quantity  of  air,  and  makes  them  lefs  liable  to 
produce  flatulency. 

I  could  mention  a  great  many  more  efculent  plants 
which  might  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  bread, 
*  but  the  above  fpccimen  is  fufficicjit  to  (hew  how  liberal 
nature  is  in  fupplying  man  with  food,  provided  he 
will  take  the  trouble  of  cultivating  and  cooking  it. 
Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  hiilory  of  efculent  plants,  enume- 
rates above  four  hundred  and  fifty,  each  of  which  af- 
fords a  wholefome  nourishment,  and  may  occafionally 
be  ufed  in  place  of  bread. 
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These  may  likewife  be  confidered  as  fubflitutes  for 
bread.  If  properly  made,  they  will  ferve  both  tot 
bread  and  drink.  Though  broth  is  a  difh  of  the  great* 
eit  antiquity,  and  may  be  confidered  as  extremely  de- 
licious, yet  it  is  not  a  favorite  in  this  country.  Here 
the  people  are  fond  of  what  they  call  folids  ;  yet  thofe 
very  folids  they  make  into  broth,  by  fwallowing  as 
much  drink  after  them  as  they  can  get.  The  only 
difference  is,  the  foreigner  makes  his  broth  in  a  pot, 
and  the  Englishman  makes  his  in  the  flomach. 

A  very  fenfible  anonymous  writer  obferves,  that  in 
England  a  pound  of  meat  makes"  fimply  a  pound  of 
food  ;  whereas,  in  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
quantity  of  animal  food,  when  (tewed  down  with  vege- 
tables and  Scotch  barley,  will  produce  an  ample  meal 
for  half  a  dozen  people.  Hence  he  juftly  infers  that, 
among  the  variety  of  fchemes  which  may  have  been 
devifed  by  the  humane  for  relieving  the  didrefies 
of  th.p  pnor„  a  better  and  more  extenfive  chanty  can- 
not 
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rot  be  devifed  than  that  of  intruding  them  in  a  new 
mode  of  cookery. 

The  fame  author  adds  that  the  refult  of  his  expe- 
riments on  this  fubject  had  exceeded  his  inoft  fanguine 
expectations,  and  that  each  day  gave  himfrefh  p: 
of  the  excellency  of  his  plan  for  teaching  the  poor 
and  needy  to  find  themfelves  in  a  wholefome 
palatable  diet,  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  in  which  little  or 
no  bread  was  required.  He  concludes  by  aflerting 
that  there  is  fcarce  a  place  in  this  kingdom  where 
twenty  perfons  may  not  have  a  wholefome,  hearty,  and 
palatable  meal  for  three  {hillings. 

This  anonymous  letter  is  followed  by  one  from 
Colonel  Poynter,  two  from  Dr.  Johnfton,  of  the 
royal  hofpital  at  Hailar,  addrelfed  to  Admiral  Walr 
degrave,  and  one  from  the  admiral  himfelf,  written 
for  infertion  in  a  public  paper.  They  contain  a 
variety  of  receipts  for  making  cheap,  wholefome, 
and  nourifhing  dimes  for  the  poor.  Thefe  dilhes 
confift  chiefly  of  broths,  foups,  and  flews,  or  what 
they  call  pottage,  and  are  calculated  to  make  a  hearty 
and  plentiful  meal  without  bread  or  drink. 

I  am  inclined  to  pay  the  more  attention  to  thefe 
letters,  as  they  feem  all  to  have  been  written  by  gen- 
tlemen of  obfervation.  The  pamphlet  is  fold  by 
Longman  and  Debrett,  for  a  charitable  purpofe,  at  the 
fmall  price  of  three-pence. 

The  writer  who  has  paid  mod  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  cookery  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
is  Count  Rumf©rd.  In  his  economical  and  philofo- 
phical  effays,  he  has  given  fuch  a  variety  of  forms 
for  making  wholefome,  cheap,  and  nourifhing  foups, 
flews,  and  other  dimes  for  common  ufe,  that  little 
more  feems  neceflary  to  be  faid  on  the  fubjecl.  I  (hall 
only  obferve  that  the  mode  of  living  on  broths,  foups, 
hafty-pudding,  and  fuch  like,  fo  warmly  and  jultly 
recommended  by  the  Count,  has  been  pra&ifed  in  the 
X  x  northern 
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northern  parts  of  this  kingdom  from  time  immemo- 

I.     There  the  food  of  the  common  people  is  hafty- 

pUi  ith    milk    for    breakfaft  and  fupper,  and 

broth,  with  ibles  and  meat,  for  dinner.     The 

fort  often  make  broth  without  meat ;  but  they 

all  ufc  abundance,  and  lbmetirnes 

th<  •;•  offtreat  with  butrer.  Asthehally- 

pudding  and  milk  mal  |  :»cal,  no  bread  is 

kher  at  fupper  or  breakfaft;  nor  is  much 

I  at  dinner,  as  the  broth  is  made  thick  with 

n    Variety    of    other    vegeta- 

I  abbage  is  a  favourite  ingredient 

in  ih.       It   is    feldom    made 

inch   is  not  eaten   fo  early  as 

in  J   to  grow  to  ma- 

tat  is  the  c:\fc  there  is  no  plant  more 

,      Juctive.     This  the. (  ns  know  well,  and  make 

it  i.  belt  antidotes  againit 

tre  acquainted. 

I     \i  kind  of  diet  not   only  laves  bread  but  drink. 

who  lives  on  Lafty- pudding  and  foups, 

i  for  drink  ;  while  he  who  is  burnt 

up  with  dry   bread  and  cheefe,  or  fait  meat  broiled, 

has  a  c  :ids   the  greater  part  of 

his  earnings  in  liquor.     This,  by  acting  as  a  powerful 

nay  make  him  do  more  work  for  fome  time, 

but  it  generally  cuts  him  off  in  the  middle  of  his  days. 

The  Englifh  labourer,  who  works  hard  and  drinks 

hard,  feldom  lives  long,  and  is  an  old  man  when  he 

fliould  be  in  his  prime. 

The  roaftine  of  meat  is  a  wafteful  mode  of  cook- 
ery,  which  ought  .to  be  avoided  by  the  poorer  fore  of 
people,  as  much  of  the  fubftance,  and  the  moft  nu- 
tritive parts,  are  lofc  by  fcorching,  and  fly  off  by  eva- 
poration. 

I  know  it  will  be  faid  that  I  recommend  flops  in 
place  of  foiid  food.     They  are  fuch  flops,  however, 

as 
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:  heroes  of  antiquity  lived  upon;  and 

h  I  have  vifited  moil  parts  of  the  ifland,  I  know 

or  no  better  men  than  thofe  who  live  in  the  manner 

defcribed  above,  nor  are  the  people  any  where  more 

healthy,  or  longer  live 

Err:'.:  is  not  only  a  dim  of  great  antiquity,  but 

hat  can  be  made  in  a  great  variety  of  It 

compofition   animal  .ble 

t,  and  it 
j.     Indeed, 
jple  ear'.  tomed  to  eat  broths  properly  ma 

of  them  for  the 
It  would  be  difficult  to  a£:  why  the  in* 

ibitants  of  South  Britain  mould    diilike  a  difli  fo 

is.     Cuftom,  no  doul 
fettles  all  thefe  things ;  bu  not 

fo  clear  a  matter.     If  an  a  a  in  diet  is  to  be  in- 

troduced   with    effect,  it    muft  begin  with  children. 
-ver  men  are  ac  >  eat  when  yoi1 

rally  prefer  for  the  red  of  their  liv 
the  children  in  South  Britain  taught  to  eat  hafty-pud- 
ding,  with  milk,  for  breakfaft  and  fupper,  and  broth, 
with  vegetables  and  meat  boiled  in  it,  for  dinner,  they 

Duld  relifh  thefe  diihes  as  long  as  they  lived,  wo 
find  little  occafion  for  bread,   and  (till  lefs  for  drink; 
and  would  thrive  better  than  on  their  prefent  food. 

What  parents  love  themielves,  they  generally 
to   their    children   without  any  regard  to  its  being 
proper  for  them  or  not.     I  have  feen  a  father  who  was 
nd  of  ftrong  beer,  make  his  fon,  an  infant,  g 
z  it  at  every  meal  ;  and  the  mother  who  delights  in 
i,  does  not  fi  -    t  to  her  daughter  trhenet 

fhe  takes  it  to  herTelf.     By  this  conduct,  the  fon  he- 
mes a  tippler,  and  the  daughter  fips  tea  in  place  of 
folid  food,   until  (he  is  eaten  up  with  vapours  and 
►ther  nervous  diforders. 
Count  Rumford  fays,  brown  foup  is  the  common 
"aft  of  the  Bavarian  peafants,    to  which  they 
X  x  2  occa- 
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occafionally  add  bread.  This  he  avers  is  infinitely 
preferable  in  ali  refpedts  to  that  pernicious  wafh,  tea, 
with  which  the   lower  clafieg  of  the  inhabitants  of 

this  ifland  drench  their  ftomachs,  and   ruin  their  con- 
ftitutions.     He  add?,   that  a  fimple  infufion  of  this 
boiling  hot,  as  the  poor  generally  drink 
certainly  a  poifon3  which  though  it  he  fometimefj 
I,  never  fails  to  produce  fatal  eft 
•en  in  the   ftrongefl    conftiturion,  where  the 
iree  life  of  it  is  c  d  for  a  confiderable  length 

;.ie. 
The  German  on  his  polenta,  the  American  on  his 
1  the  North  ,m  his  hajly- puddings  can 

faft  for  a  tenth  part  of  what  a 
tea-breakfaft  would  cn(l,  while  it  is  infinitely  more 
wholefome.  It  has  likewife  the  ad  ventage  that  no 
bread  is  ncc 

I  have  been  often  told,  when  recommending  foups 

to  the  poor,    that  they  had   not  time  to  make  them, 

and  that  they  could  not  afford  fuel  on  account  of  its 

price,  as  it  is  dear  in  great  towns.     They  can,  how- 

a  day  to  boil  a  tea- kettle,  and 

time  to  make  the  tea,  which  is  a  more  tedious  opera- 

hy  far,  than  making  a  mefs  of  hafty- pudding, 

if  the  year  even  the  pcoreft  perfon 

have  a  little  fire  ;  and  it. would  require  no  more 

ike  a  comfortable  mefs  of  foup,  which  is  always 

belt  when  made  with  a  flow  lire. 

The  mode  of  living  that  I  would  recommend  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  with  a  view  to  fave  es- 
sence and  improve  their  health,  is  to  fubftitute  occa- 
sionally other  farinaceous  fubftances  in  the  place  of 
bread,  as  potatoe,  &c.  to  give  up  in  a  great  meafure 
the  ufe  of  roafted,  baked,  and  broiled  meats,  and  to 
fupply  their  place  with  broths,  foups,  (lews,  and  fuch 
like,  made  with  a  little  meat  and  plenty  of  vegetables ; 
to  give  to  children,  and  to  grown  people  who  will  eat 
it,  for  breakfali,  milk-porridge,  or  hafly-pudding  with 

.milk, 
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milk,  final!  beer,  or  melafTes.     This  will  be  found  a 
more  wholefome  breakfaft  than  tea,  while  it  is  ranch 
.  *  cheaper  and  requires  no  bread  *. 

CONCLUSION. 

Although  the  place  of  bread  maybe  occafionally 
fupplied  by  farinaceous  roots  and  other  vegetables, 
yet  we  would  by  no  means  wiih  to  difcourage  the 
culture  of  grain.  The  culture  of  grain  is  the  cul- 
ture of  men.  While  the  hufbandman  is  railing  food 
for  his  fellow-creatures,  he  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
health  and  longevity  to  himfelf  and  his  offspring.  In- 
numerable benefits  are  connected  with  the  culture  of 
grain.  While  the  artificer  is  fitting  in  fome  awkward 
pofture  breathing  confined  and  perhaps  contami- 
nated air,  the  cultivator  of  the  foil  rifes  with  the  lun, 

*  The  celebrated  Dr.  Hufelland,  In  his  Art  of  prolonging  Life, 
fays,  the  moderate  ufe  of  foups  is  certainly  not  hurtful;  and  it  is 
fmgular  that  people  mould  imagine  it  tends  too  much  to  relax  the 
fiomach.  Does  not  all  our  drink,  even  though  cold,  become  in  a 
few  minutes  a  kind  of  warm  foup  in  the  llomach  ;  and  docs  not  the 
ftomach  retain  the  fame  temperature  during  the  whole  day  ?  Be 
careful  only  not  to  ufe  it  hot,  in  too  great  a  quantity  at  one  time, 
or  too  watery.  It  is  attended  even  with  great  advantages.  It  {\:d- 
plies  the  place  of- drink,  particularly  to  men  of  letters,  women, 
and  all  thofe  who  do  not  drink,  or  drink  very  little  except  at  table, 
and  who,  when  they  give  over  fdip,  receive  into  their  blood  too 
little  moifture.  And  it  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  fluids  ufed  m 
the  form  of  foups  unite  much  better  and  fooner  with  our  juices  than 
when  drunk  cold  and  raw.  On  this  account  foup  is  a  great  pre- 
ventive of  drynefs  and  rigidity  in  the  body,  and  therefore  the  bed 
r.ouriihment  for  old  people,  and  fhofe  who  are  of  an  arid  k 
rament.  It  even  fupplies  the  place  of  medicine.  After  catching 
cold,  in  nervous  head-aches,  chplics,  and  different  kinds  of  cramp 
in  the  ftomach,  warm  foup  is  of  excellent  fervice.  It  may  ferve  as 
a  proof  of  the  utility,  or  at  lead  harmlefsnefs  of  foup,  when  I  re- 
mark that  our  forefathers,  who  certainly  had  more  ftrength 
we  have,  ufed  foup  j  and  that  it  is  ufed  by  rultics,  who  arc  frill 
{tronger  than  thofe  in  refined  life  ;  and  that  all  the  old  people 
wfcQBi  I  ever  was  acquainted  were  great  friends  to  it. 

X  x  3  eats 
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eats  his  wholefome  meal  of  milk  and  farinaceous 
food,  hies  him  to  the  field,  where  he  fpends  the  day 
in  ufeful  labour,  inhales  the  frefh  !  and  at  eve* 

returns  home  with  a  keen  appetite,  to  enjoy  his  limple 
repaft  and  found  repofe. 

It  has  been  (aid,  as  artificers  can  earn  more  money 
than  cultivate  the  ground,  that  arts  ought 

to  be  enco;.  and  grain,  il  neceflary,  impori 

No  mai  i  the  manufacture  of  grain. 

It  fupplies  food  for  hile  the  furpi 

by  being  exported,  ion.     Nor  is  it 

the    uncertainty  ot   other  manufactures. 
They  often  de,  i  iafiiion  and  caprice,  but  the 

neceliaries  of  life  will  always  find  their  value  fomc- 
where.    Though  I  am  convinced  that  feme  regular^ 
are  wanting  for  the  encou:  it   of  agriculture,  I 

do  not  confider  it  as  my  province  to  chelate  to  the 
wifdom  of  the  legiilature.  They  know  their  duty, 
and  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that  they  aie  inclined  to 
pay  it  all  due  attention. 

I  will  venture  however  to  afTert,  that  if  proper  en- 
couragement were  given  to  agriculture,  Britain  would 
at  all  times  not  only  have  a  fufficiency  of  grain  for  her 
own  confumption,  but  a  furplus  for  exportation.  This 
would  contribute  more  to  her  real  wealth,  the  happi* 
ntk  of  her  people,  and  the  (lability  of  her  government 
than  either  the  increafe  of  her  trade,  the  fiouriming  of 
her  manufactures,  or  the  extenfion  of  her  territory. 

It  is  matter  of  real  regret  and  wonder  that  Britain, 
at  a  time  when  agriculture  is  cultivated  as  a  fcience, 
fhould  not  be  able  to  raife  grain  for  the  fupply  of  her 
own  inhabitants,  but  become  every  year  more  depend- 
ent on  foreign  dates  for  even  the  neceflaries  of  life. 
Until  an  adequate  remedy  can  be  found  for  this  grow* 
ing  evil,  the  free  ufe  of  the  various  fubftitutes  for 
bread  cannot  fail  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  the 
poor,  and  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour. 

The 
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The  great  confumption  of  animal  food,  and  the  ial- 
menfe  number  of  horfes  kept  in  this  country,  are  to  ' 
be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain. 
Mr.  Mackie  computes  the  number  of  horfes  in  this 
country  to  be  about  two  millions,  and  that  evei  y  hoi  fc, 
on  an  average,  confumes  the  produce  of  three  fertile 
acres ;  confequently  the  produce  of  fix  millions  of 
fertile  acres  is  annually  confumed  by  horfes.  Thefe 
would  produce  a  quantity  of  grain  more  than  fuffici- 
ent  to  maintain  half  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 
Two  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  of  thefe  animals  are 
kept  for  pleafure.  I  (hall  be  told  that  they  contribute 
to  health.  That  I  deny.  Did  our  ladies  of  fafhion 
and  line  gentlemen  make  ufe  of  their  limbs,  in  (lead  of 
being  dragged  about  in  carriages,  they  would  both 
benefit  themfelves,  and  the  public.  I  mall  conclude 
thefe  remarks  with  the  advice  of  the  humane  and  be- 
nevolent Thomfon ; 


"  Ye  gen'rous  Britons  !  venerate  the  plough, 
And  o'er  your  hills  and  long  withdrawing  vales 
Let  Autumn  fpread  her  treafures  to  the  fun 
Luxuriant  and  unbounded.     As  the  fea 
Far  through  his  azure  turbulent  domain 
Your  empire  owns,  and  from  a  thoufand  mores 
Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your  ports ; 
So  with  fuperior  boon  may  your  rich  foil 
Exub'rant  Nature's  better  bleffings  pour 
O'er  ev'ry  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe, 
And  be  the  exhauftlefs  gran'ry  of  a  world." 
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APPENDIX: 

CONTAINING 

A  Lift  of  Simples  and  of  fuch  Medicinal  Pre- 
parations as  ought  to  be  kept  in  Readinefs 
for  private  Pra&ice  : 

The  Method  of  preparing  and  compounding 
fuch  Medicines  as  are  recommended  in  the 
former  Part  of  the  Book,  with  the  Addition 
of  feveral  others  of  a  fimilar  Nature : 

Remarks  on  the  Dofes,  Ufes,  and  Manner  of 
applying  the  different  Preparations. 


Medic  anient crum  varietas  ignorantta  jilia  efl.  Bacons 
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Tgnorance  and  fuperftition  liave  attributed  extraordinary 
A  medical  virtues  to  almoft  every  production  of  nature. 
That  fuch  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  time  and  experi- 
ence nave  fufficiently  (hewn.  Phyficians,  however,  from  a 
veneration  for  antiquity,  ftill  retain  in. their  lifts  of  medicine 
many  things  which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the  fu« 
perftition  and  credulity  of  our  anceftors. 

The  inftruments  of  midicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  in 
proportion  to  men's  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of 
difeafes :  when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underflood,  the  method 
of  cure  will  be  fimple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties  of 
thole  fubitances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  is  another 
reafon  why  they  have  been  f'o  greatly  multiplied.  Phyficians 
thought  they  could  effect  by  a  number  of  ingredients,  what 
Could  not  be  done  by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofe  thofc 
amazing  farragos  which  have  fo  long  difg raced  the  medical 
art,  and  which  were  efteemed  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  firnples  that  entered  their  compoiltion. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  every  ar- 
ticle of  medicine  has  been  manufactured,  affords  another 
proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  medical  art.  A  drug  which 
is  perhaps  moft  efficacious  in  the  fimpleft  form  in  which  it 
can  be  adminiftered,  has  been  neverthelefs  ferved  up  in  fo 
many  different  fhapes,  that  one  would  be  induced  to  think 
the  whole  art  of  phyfic  lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as 
many  different  modes  as  poffible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their  ufe ; 
but  they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They  are 
by  no  means  fo  neceffary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A  few 
grains  of  powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will 
actually  perform  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  thefe  roots,  and  may  alfo  be  exhibited  in  as  fafe 
and  agreeable  a  manner.  The  fame  observation  holds  with 
regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  many  other  fimples  of 
which  the  preparations  are  \eiy  numerous. 

MultU 
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Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a  medicine,  not  only 
renders  it  more  expenfive,  but  alio  lefs  certain,  both  in  its 
dofe  and  operation.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when 
kept,  is  apt  to  fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a  different  na- 
ture. "When  a  medicine  is  tendered  more  fafe,  eflieacious,  or 
agreeable,  by  the  addition  of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  be  joined  ;  in  all  other  cafes,  they  are  better  kept  afunder. 
The  combination  of  medicines  embarraffes  the  ph)fician, 
and  retards  the  progrefs  of  medical  knowledge.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  afcenain  the  prrcife  effect  of  any  one  medicine,  as 
long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  cither  of  a  fimilar  or  dif- 
fimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  mould  not  only  be 
had  to  fimplicity,  but  likewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feldom 
reap  much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable 
to  their  fenfes.  To  tafte  or  fmell  like  a  drug,  is  become  a 
proverb  ;  and  to  fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it. 
Indeed  no  art  can  take  away  the  difagreeable  tafte  and  flavour 
of  fome  drugs,  without  entirely  deftroying  their  efficacy  ;  it 
is  pofTible,  however,  to  render  many  medicines  lefs  difguflful, 
and  others  even  agreeable ;  an  object  highly  deferving  the  at* 
tention  of  all  who  adminifter  medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is,  to  exhibit  fuch  a 
lift  of  drugs  and  medicines  as  maybe  neceflary  lor  private 
practice.  They  are  confiderably  more  numerous  indeed  than 
thofe  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  the  Book,  but  are 
#ill  greatly  within  the  number  contained  in  the  moil  re- 
formed difpenfatories.  The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhi- 
bited under  different  forms ;  and  where  different  medicines 
anfwer  nearly  the  fame  intention,  there  is  commonly  no 
more  than  one  of  them  retained.  Multiplying  forms  of 
medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to  bewilder 
than  aflift  the  young  practitioner,  and  the  experienced  phyfi- 
cian  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  to  vary  his  prefcriptions  as  occa- 
fion  requires. 

The  chemical  and' other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the 
molt  part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private 
practitioner  are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them 
much  cheaper  than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care  however 
is  neceffary  to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adul- 
terated, and  ought  never  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  perfons 
of  known  veracity.     Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  ufe 

are 
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are  inferted  in  tta  lift  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper 
dofes  and  manner  of  application  are  mentioned  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  Book,  wherever  they  are  prefcribed. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe 
or  garden  of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions, 
&c.  are  likewife,  for  the  moil  part,  omitted.  It  is  needlefs 
to  fwell  a  lift  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  ob- 
tained whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being 
kept. 

The  preparations  made  and  fold  bv  diftillers  and  confec- 
tioners are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Thefe  people,  by  operat- 
ing upon  a  larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while 
it  is  in  their  power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper,  than  they 
can  be  prepared  by  anv  private  hand. 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  fmall  as  could 
well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unneceffary  expencc,  and 
that  the  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almoft  every 
medicine  fuffers  by  being  kept,  and  mould  be  ufen1  as  foon 
after  it  has  been  prepared  as  poflible.  Even  fimple  drugs  are 
apt  to  fpoil,  and  mould  therefore  be  laid  in  in  fmall  quantities; 
they  either  rot,  are  confumed  bv  infeefs,  or  evaporate  fo  as 
to  lofe  their  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  and  often  become  quite 
infignificant. 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines.  I  have  generally  followed 
the  molt  improved  difpenfatories  ;  but  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  differ  from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  thofe 
of  other  practical  writers,  on  whofe  judgment  1  could  de- 
pend, fuggefted  an  improvement. 

In  feveral  compofitions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  efFU 
cacy  of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while 
the  auxiliaries,  which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling 
quantities  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only 
fuch  of  them  retained  as  are  neceifary  to  give  the  medicine  a 
proper  confidence,  or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  moft  part 
omitted.  They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine; 
without  adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if 
they  were  never  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated 
for  the  fake  of  a  colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fub- 
ftances  are,  for  this  purpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofe 
medicines  which  ought  to  be  moft  bland  and  emollient. 
Ointment  of  elder,  for  example,  is  often  mixed  with  vcrde- 
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grife  to  give  it  a  fine  green  colour,  which  entirely  frufirafeg 
the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment.  Thofc  who  wifh  to 
obtain  genuine  medicines  mould  pay  no  regard  to  their  co- 
lour. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingre- 
dients as  greatly  increafc  the  price  of  any  compofition,  with* 
out  adding  confiderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  cither 
omitted,  or  fomevvhat  Ids  exoeniive  fubilituted  in  their  place. 
Medicines  are  by  no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
price.  The  cheapen  are  often  the  he  ft  ;  he  fides  they  are 
the  lead  apt  to  he  adulterated,  and  are  always  mod  readily 
obtain 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines,  I 
have  generally  followed  tint  which  Feemcd  to  be  the  inuft 
firnple  and  natural,  mentioning  the  different  Heps  of  the  pro- 
cefs  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken, 
without  paying  an  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other  dif- 
penfatories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparations,  £:c. 
o  I  have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  New 

Difpenfatojy.  The  other  obfervntions  are  either  fucb  ax 
occurred  to  rayfelf  in  practice,  or  have  been  fuggefled 
in  the  courfe  of  reading,  by  authors  whofe  names  I  am  not 
able  didinctly  to  recollect. 

I  have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard 
to  the  fimples  and  preparations.  A  more  fcientific  method 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  fome  perfons,  but  lefs  ufeful 
to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  different  claffes  of  medi- 
cine have  no  great  dependence  upon  one  another,  and, 
where  they  have,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  fhould  frand  firft  or 
lad  i  no  doubt  the  firnple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the 
more  compound.  But  all  the  advantages  arifing  from  this 
method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  equal  to  that  fingle 
one,  of  being  able,  on  the  firft  opening  of  the  book,  to  find 
out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical  order,  is  rendered 
quite  ealy. 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  whenever  it  ap- 
peared neceffary.  When  this  is  omitted  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  medicine  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion.  The  dofe 
mentioned  is  always  for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  contrary 
is  expreffed.  It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the  dofes 
of  medicine  exactly   to  the  different  ages,  conflitutions,  &c. 
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1 
of  patients;  but,  happily  for  mankind,  mathematical  cxacl- 
nefs  here  is  by  no  means  neceffary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  rriade  to  afccrtain  the  propor- 
tional dofes  for  the  different  ages  and  conlritutions  of  pa- 
tients ;  but  after  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  this  fubjecl,  a 
great  deal  mull  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  fkill  of  the  per- 
fon  who  adminifters  the  medicine.  The  following  general 
proportions  may  be  obferved  ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
tended for  exact  rules.  A  patient  between  twenty  and  four- 
teen may  take  two-thirds  of  the  dofe  ordered  for  an  adult ; 
from  fourteen  to  nine,  one-half;  from  nine  to  fix,  one- 
third  ;  from  fix  to  four  one-fourth  ;  from  four  to  two,  one- 
fixth  ;  from  two  to  one,  a  tenth  ;  and  below  one,  a  twelfth. 
Difpenfatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  language. 
Even  authors  who  write  in  Englifh,  generally  give  their 
prefcriptions  in  Latin  ;  and  forre  of  them  fhew  f©  great  an 
attachment  to  that  language,  as  firft  to  write  their  recipes  m 
it,  and  afterwards  tranilate  them  ;  while  others,  to  com- 
promife  the  matter,  write  the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the  other 
in  Englifh.  What  peculiar  charm  a  medical  prescription, 
when  written  in  Latin,  may  have,  I  {hall  not  pretend  to  fav ; 
but  have  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the  piaineft  Englifh 
I  could,  and  hope  my  prefcriptions  will  fucceed  no  worfe 
for  it. 

N.  B.  The  Apothecary's  weights,  and  the  Englifh  wine 
meafures,  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different 
denominations  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
Table  : 

A  pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce     -     -     eight  drachms. 

A  drachm     -     -     three  fcruples. 

A  fcruple     -     -      twenty  grains. 

A  gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A  pint     -     -     -  fix  teen  ounces. 

An  ounce     -     -    eight  drachms. 
A  fpoonful  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  ounce. 
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A  LIST  of  SIMPLES,  and  of  fuch  MEDICINAL 
PREPARATIONS,  as  ought  to  be  kept  in  rcadinefs 
for  private  Pra&ice. 


AGARIC 
Alum 
Antimony,  crude 

■        cinnabar  of 

fulphur  of 

Balfam  of  (Japivi 
of  Peru 


of  Tolu 


Bark,  cafcarilla 
. cinnamon 

■  Mezerion 
. Peruvian 

Winter's,  or  canclla  alba 

Borax 

Calamine  flone,  levigated 
Cailor,  Ruflian 
Cauftic,  common 

■  lunar 
Earth,  Fuller's 
• Japan 

~  Armenian  bole 

■  French  ditto 
Extracts  of  gentian 
— —  of  guaiacum 

« of  hellebore,  black 

■  of  hemlock 

-  ■  -  of  jalap 

-  of  liquorice 

■  of  Peruvian  bark 
of  poppies 

— —  of  wormwood- 
Flowers  of  camomile 
<— —  colt's  foot 

-  ■■  elder 

-  rofemary 

■  damaflc  rofes 

■     red  ditto 


Fruits,  almonds 

— bitter  apple 

•  caffia  fiflularis 

■ Curaflao  oranges 

figS,  dried 

-  French  prunes 

■ Jamaica  pepper 

■ juniper  berricu 

— nutmegs 

tamarinds 

Gum,     aloes 

ammoniac,  in  tears 

arabic 

afafectida 

camphor 

• galbanum 

gamboge 

guaiacum 

■  kino 

— myrrh 

— —  opium 
Hartfhorn,  calcined 

-•       (havings  of 

Herbs,  lefTer  centaury 

■  peppermint 

fpearmint 

penny -royal 

■  iavin 

■  ■  trefoil 
— uva  urfi 

wormwood 

Lead,  Litharge 

■  white' 

fugar  of 

Lemon-peel 
Mace 
Magnefia  alba 


Manna 
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Manna 
.Mercury,  crude 

calcinated 
— — —  iEthiop's  mineral 
-  ■calomel 

corrofive  fublimate 

• red  precipitate 

■  white  ditto 
Mufk 
Oil,  efTential,  of  amber 

ofannife 

■   of  cinnamon 

'  of  juniper 

1     ■ *  of  lemon-peel 

of  peppermint 

exprefTed,  of  almonds 

of  linleed 


Oil  of  Olives,  or  Florence  oil 

of  palms 

•of  turpentine 
Orange-peel 
Oyfter-fhells  prepared 
Poppy-heads 
Refins  benzoin 

"—flowers  of 

Burgundy  pitch 

1  dragon's  blood 
frankincenfe 

liquid  fiorax 

■ white,  or  rofin 

fcammony 

Roots,  birthwort 

■  calamus  aromaticus 

« contrayerva 

-  garlic 

gentian 

ginger 

hellebore,  black,  white 

jalap 

ipecacuanha 

• lily,  white 

»■■  liquorice 

■  marfhmallow 

■  —  mezerion 
— >  rhubarb 


Roots,  farfaparilla 

1 fencka 

—  fquills 

■ ■  tormentil 

r—  turmeric 

■ Virginian  fnake 

« wild  valerian 

zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  crude 

■ ~ volatile 

Salt,  Epfom 

of  Glauber 

of  hartfhorn 

nitre,  purified,  or  prunel 

Pol  ych  reft 

Rochel 

of  tartar 

Seeds,  anile 

carraway 

—  cardamom 

*- coriander 

--■        cummin 

muitard 

' ftveet  fennel 

wild  carrot 

Senna 

Spanim  flies 

Spermaceti 

Spirits,  asthereal,  or  aether 

of  hartfhorn 

of  lavender  compound 

—  of  nitre 

■  ditto  dulcified 

■ —  of  fal  ammoniac 

■ of  fea  fait 

■ of  vinegar 

— •  of  vitriol 

of  wine  rectified 

volatile  aromatic 

Steel,  filings  of 

— —  ruft  of,  prepared 

foluble  fait  of 

Sulphur  vivum 
-  balfam  of 


Vy 


Sulphur, 
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Sulphur,  flowers  of  Vitriol,  green 

Tar  blue 

—  Barbadoes  — white 

Tartar,  cream  of  Wax,  white 

emetic  yellow 

foluble  Woods  guaiacum 

vitriolated  logwood 

Tin  prepared  — — —  faffafras 

Tutty  levigated  faunders,  red 

Turpentine  Venice  Zinc,  flowers  of 
Verdegrife 


MEDI- 


MEDICINAL    PREPARATIONS. 

B  A  L  S  A  M  S. 

THE  fubject  of  :'  |  the  natural  bal&ms,  but 

certain  compo  which,  from  their  being  fuppofed 

to  pofTefs  balfamic  q  rally  go  by  that  name. 

This  clafs  of  medicines  was  former1  y  very  numerous,  and 
held    in  great  efteem  :   modern  practice,   b  .   has  juftly 

reduced  it  to  a  very  narrow  compafs. 

Anodyne  Balfam. 

Take  of  white  SpaniQi  foap,  one  ounce;  opium,  unpre* 
pared,  two  drachms  ;  reclined  frMiit  of  wine,  nine  ounces. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a  gentle  heat  for  three  davs  i  then 
irain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  thi  iphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  title  exprefl  ended  to  eafe  pain. 

It   is   of  fervice  in  violent   drains  an  tic  comp 

when  not  a* tended  wit.  n.     It  mull  be  rubbed 

with  a  warm  hand  on  the  part  affected  ;  or  a  linen  ra  j 
moifieRed  with  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part  ;  and  renewed 
even-  third  or  fourth  hour,  till  the  pain  abates.  It  the  upturn 
is  left  out,  this  will  be  t 

Locatelli's  Balfi 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint  ;  Strafburg  turpent-ne  and  vel- 

wax,  of  each  half  a  pound;  red  bonders,  fix  drachms. 

Melt  the  wax   with   fome  part  of  the  oil  cer  a  gentle  fire; 

then  adding  the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine; 

afterwards  mix  in  the  faunders,  previously  reduced  to  a  pow- 

r,  and  keep  them  ffirring  togel  the  balfam  is  cold. 

This  balfam  is  recomn  fioni  of  the  inteftines, 

the   dyfenterv,   haemorrhages,    internal  brnifes,  and  in   . 
complaints  of  the  bread.     Outwardly  it  i*  ofed  fc>r  healing 
nd  cleanfing  wounds  ind  ulcers.     The  dofe,  when  taken  in- 

rnally,  is  from  two  lcruples  to  two  di  irlims. 

I  am. 

Take    of   benzoin,    powdered,    three  ounces;    balfam   of 
Peru,  two  ounces ;   hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints.     Digefl  them  in  a  g 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then  (train  the  ball 
This   balfam,  or   rather  tincture,  is  applied   externa 
Jheal  recent  wounds  and  bruifes.     It  is  likewife  employ 
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ternally  to  remove  coughs,  afthmas,  and  otlier  complaints  of 
the  breaft.  It  is  laid  to  cafe  the  colic,  clcanfe  the  kidnics, 
and  to  heal  internal  ulcers,  Sec. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

This,  though  a  medicine  of  fome  value*,  does  not  deferve 
the  extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  be  flowed  on 
it.  It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  The 
Commander  s  Balfam,  Perfian  Balfatn,  Baljam  of  Berne,  J  Fade's 
Balfam,  Friar's  Balfam,  Jefuit's  Drops,  Turlington  s  Drops, 
See. 

BOLUSES. 

A  S  boluiTes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  falts 
■**  and  other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept  arc  ad- 
mitted into  their  compohtion.  They  arc  generally  compofed 
of  powders,  with  a  proper  quantity  oi  h  rup,  conferve,  or 
mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  arc  commonly  made  up  with 
fyrup,  and  the  more  ponderous,  as  mercury,  •'•'  c.  with  con- 
ferve; but  thofe  of  the  lighter  kind  would  be  more  conveni- 
ently made  up  with  mucilage,  as  it  incrcafes  their  bulk  lefs 
than  the  other  additions,  and  hkewifc  occafions  the  medicine 
to  pafs  down  more  cafilv. 

A  ft  "in gent  Bolus, 

Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains;  gum  kino,  five 
grains;   fyrup,  a  fuffieient  quantity  to  make  a  bolus. 

In  an  exctffive  flow  of  the  menjes,  and  other  violent  dif- 
charges  of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus  may 
be  given  every  four  or  five  hours,  ti]l  the  difcharge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains ;  flowers 
of  fulphur  and  cream  ol  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple  ;  fimple 
fyrup,  a  fuffieient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  fkin,  this 
bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a  day.  It  will  alfo  be  of  fervice 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey. 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

Take  of  calomel,  fix  grains  ;  conferve  of  rofes,  half  a 
drachm.     Make  a  bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  necelfary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a  week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night ;  and  if 
it  does  not  operate,  a  few  grains  of  jalap  will  be  proper  next 
<Jay  to  carry  it  oft, 
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Solus  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury. 
Take   of  the   bed   rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a  fcruplc  to 
half  a  drachm  ;  of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix  grains ;  fimple 
fyrup,  a  fufficient  quantity  to  make  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conflifutions ; 
but  its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a 
ftronger  purge  is  neceffary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the 
rhubarb. 

Pectoral  Bolus. 

Take  of  rpermacetl,  a  fcruple  ;  gum  ammoniac,  ten  grains; 
fait  of  hartfhorn,  fix  grains;  fimple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will 
make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  {landing, 
aflhmas,  and .  beginning  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
generally  proper  to  bleed  the  patieat  before  he  begins  to 
ufe  it. 

Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a  fcruple ;  cream  of  tartar,  two 
Temples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a 
bolus,  with  fimple  fyrup. 

Where  a  mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  very  well.  If  a  ftronger  dofe  is  oeceflary,  the  jalap  may 
be  increafed  to  half  a  drachm  or  upwards. 

CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

CAtaplasms  pofiefs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperior  to  a 
poultice,  which  may  be  fo  made,  as,  in  molt  cafes,  to 
fupply  their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  acl  as 
difcutients,  or  to  promote  fuppuration  ;  and  as  they  may  be 
of  fervice  in  fome  cafes,  we  {hall  give  a  fpecimen  of  each 
kind. 

Difcutient  Cataplafm. 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces  ;  frefii  hemlock  leave.", 
bruifed  two  ounces ;  vinegar,  a  fufficient  quantity.  Boil  the 
meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a  little,  and  then  add  two 
drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Cataplafm. 

Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces  ;    fat  figs  and 
onions,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  yellow  bafilicum  oint- 
ment, two  ounces  ;   gum  galbanum,  half  an   ounce;   linked 
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meal,  as  much  as  neccfTary.     Boil  the   i  Mg  with  the 

figs  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  ;  then  bruife  and  add  to 
them  the  other  ingredients,  lo  as  to  form  the  whole  inio  a 
foft  cataplafm.  The  galbanum  mud  be  previoufly  diflolved 
with  i he  yolk  of  an  eag. 

Where  it  is  neceffary  to  promo'c  fuppuration,  this  cata- 
plafm niciy  be  ufed  bv  thofe  who  chufe  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I  have  never 
found  any  application  mote  proper  for  this  purpofc  than  a 
poultice  of  bicad  and  milk,  with  a  fudicient  quantity  of 
either  boiled  or  raw  onions  in  it,  and  loftened  with  oil  or  trefb 
butter. 

Sinapifnu. 

tpifrai  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a 
ik  parr,  as  in  the  palfy  and  atrophy.  They  are  alfo  of 
fervire  in  deep- Tea  ted  pain*,  as  the  fciatica,  &c.  When  the 
gout  feizes  the  head  or  the  {tomach,  they  are  applied  to  the 
feet  to  bring  the  difordcr  to  there  parts.  They  are  likewife 
•pp  e  patient's  foles  in  the  low  flare  of  fevers.     Thev 

fhould  not  i  -  i  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have  raifed 

blilter.%  hnt    till    the  p.irts  be.  #  and  will  continue  fo 

when  pn  !lrr;  »er. 

The  finapifrn  is  only  a  poultice  made  with  vinegar  inflead 
©f  milk,  and  rendered  warn  and  Simulating  by  the  addirion 
of  mufrard,  horfe  radifh,  or  garlic. 

The  common  fmapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread 
and  muilar«l  feed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities;  ftrong 
vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fuflicient,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to 
make  a  poultice. 

en  (inapifms  of  a  more  Gi initiating  nature  are  wanted, 
a  lk>le  bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

CLYSTERS. 

'-pHlS  chfs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  i* 
*  generally  imagined.  Clyfters  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate' 
the  contents  of  the  belly-,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  active  me- 
dicines into  the  fyftem.  Opium,  for  example,  may  be  admi- 
nistered in  this  way  when  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  ilomach, 
and  alfo  in  larger  dofes  than  at  any  time  it  can  be  taken  by 
the  mouth.  The  Peruvian  bark  may  likewife  be,  with  good 
efTecl,  administered  in  form  of  clyfter  to  perfons  who  cannot 
take  it  by  the  mcuth. 

A  fimple 
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A  fimple  clyfler  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many 
cafes  where  it  may  Jo  much  good.  A  clyiler  even  of  warm 
water,  by  ferving  as  a  fomentation  to  the  parts,  may  be  o£ 
considerable  fervice  in  inflammations  of  the  b'.addqr,  and  the 
lower  inteflines,  Zee, 

Some  fubftances,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  This  may  be  eafily  effecl  :d  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  hand-bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for 
that  purpofe. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clvfters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
may  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable  to  fwal- 
low,  have  been,  for  a  confiderable  time,  fupported  by 
clyfters. 

Emollient  Clyfter. 

Take  of  linfeed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyfter. 

Laxative  Clyfter. 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  Gx  ounces ;  fweet  oil  or 
freih  butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber's  fait,  or  two  table  fpoonfuls  o£ 
common'Talt,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyfler. 

Carminative  Clyfter. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce  ;  anife-feeds,  half  an 
ounce.     Boil  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  inftead  of  the  Foetid  Clyfter^  the  fmell  of  which  is 
fo  difagreeable  to  raoft  patients. 

Oily  Clyfter. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyiler  is  beneficial  in  bringing  oflF  the  fmall  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When 
given  to  children  the  quantity  rauft  be  proportionably  lef- 
fened. 

Yy4  Starch 
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Starch  Clyjlcr. 

Take  jelly  of  (larch,  four  ounce?;  ;  linfecd  oil,  half  an 
ounce.  Liquify  the  jelly  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in 
the  oil. 

In  the  dxfentcry  or  bloody  flux,  this  clvfter  may  be  adrni- 
nirtered  after  every  toofc  (tool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  intdlines 
and  blunt  the  fliarpnels  of  corroding  humours.     Forty  or  fifty 
drops  of  laudanam  may  be  occafionally  added  ;   in  which  < 
it  will  generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  Ajlrtngent  CIv/Ier. 

Turpentine  Clyjicr. 

Take   of  comm  o,  ten  ounces;  Venice  turpen- 

tine diirolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce  ;  Flo- 
rence oil,  one  ounce.      Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  cl\  flcr  is  proper  in  obflru&ions  of  the  uri- 
mrv  complaints,  proceeding  from 

Clyjlcr. 
\  clyiler  i  mixing   three  ounces  of  vinegar 

l  rive  ol   water-grucl. 
It  anfweis  all  the  purpofes  of  a  common  clvfter,  with  the 
peculiar  adv..  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory  or 

putrid  diforders,  efpecially  in  the  hater. 

We  think  it  unnecefTary  to  give  more  example*  of  this 
i  lad  of  medicines,   as  ingredients  adapted   to  any  particular 
ition  may  be  occafionally  added   to  one  or  other  of  the 
above  forms. 

COLLYRIA,  or  EYE-WATERS. 

pYK-WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number, 
*—*  almolt  every  perfon  pretending  to  be  poifeiTed  of  fbme 
fecrct  preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes ;  I  have  examined 
many  of  them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike,  the 
bafis  of  moll  of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead. 
Their  effects  evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reftore  the  tone  of 
the  parts :  hence  they  are  principally  of  fervice  in  flight  in- 
flammations \  and  in  that  relaxed  ftate  of  the  parts  which  is 
induced  by  obftinate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compofitions ;  but 
,i.s  it  feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  can  be  of 
little  ufe.  Boles  and  other  earthy  fubftances,  as  they  do  not 
duTolve  in  water,  are  likewife  unfit  for  this  purpofe. 

CoUyrium 
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Collyrium  of  Alum. 

Take  of  alum,  half  a  drachm;  agitate  it  well  toother  with 
the  white  of  one  egg. 

This  is  the  Collyrium  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufed  in  inflam- 
mation-of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  reftrain  the  flux  of 
humours.  It  mutt  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the 
eyes  ;  but  fhould  not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours  at 
a  time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a  drachm  ;  rofe-water,  Gx 
ounces.  Diflblve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the 
liquor. 

This,  though  fimple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  molt  of 
the  celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  ufeful  application  in  weak, 
watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  flighter  inflamma- 
tions will  general  I  v  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thofe  of  a  more  obfti- 
nate  nature  the  affiftance  of  bleeding  and  bliflering  will  often 
be  neceflary. 

When  a  ftrong  aftringent  is  judged  proper,  a  double  or 
triple  quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  he  ufed.  I  have  feen  a  fo- 
lution  of  four  times  the  ftrength  of  the  above  ufed  with  ma- 
nifeft  advantage. 

Collyrium  of  Lead. 

Take  fugar  of  lead,  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
grains.     Diflblve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added 
to  this  collyrium. 

Thofe  who "chufe  may  fubftitute  inflead  of  this  the  colly- 
rium of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard  ;  which  is  made  by 
putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his  ExtraEl  of  Lead  to  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a  tea-fpoonful  of  brandy. 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  anv  other 
addition,  will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  verv  well  as  a  collyrium. 
An  ounce' of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of 
the  former  ;  and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathtd  w«th  it  night  and 
mornjng. 

CONFECTIONS. 

y^'OiN'FECTiONS  containing  above  fivty  ingredients  are  ftill 
^  to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  moil  reformed  difpenfatofies. 
As  moft  of  their  intentions,  however,  may  be  more  cer- 
tainly, and  as  efle&ually  anfwered  by  a  few  glaffes  of  wine 

or 
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or  grains  of  opium,  \vc  (hall  pafs  over  this  dafs  of  medicines 

{lightly. 

Japonic  Confection. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces;  tormentil  root,  nut- 
meg, olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces ;  opium  diffolved  in  a 
fofneient  quantity  of  Lifbun  wine,  a  drachm  and  a  half;  fim- 
plc  fyrup  and  conferve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces.  Mix 
and  make  them  into  an  electuary. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafcordium. 

The  dole  of  this  cie&uary  is  from  a  fcruplc  to  a  drachm. 

CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

T^ VERY  Apothecan's  fhop  was  formerly  [o  full  of  thefe 
*-*  preparations,  that  it  might  have  paiTed  for  a  confeclioner's 
warohoufe.  They  pofTels  very  few  medicinal  properties, 
and  may  rather  he  claffed  among  fweetmeats  than  medicines. 
They  are  fometiroei,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into  bo- 
lufes  or  pills  lome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferees  are  compofitions  of  frefh  vegetables  and  fngar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe  pre- 
parations, the  leaves  of  vegetables  muff  be  freed  from  their 
flalks,  the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow  part  of 
orange-peel  taken  off  with  a  rafp.  They  are  then  to  be 
pounded  in  a  marble  mortar,  with  a  wooden  peftle,  into  a 
fmooth  mafs  ;  after  which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar 
is  commonly  added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  continued  till 
they  are  uniformly  mixed  ;  but  the  conferve  will  be  better  if 
only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally 
reduce  the  vegetables  to  a  pulp  by  the  means  of  a  mill,  and 
afterwards  beat  them  up  with  the  fugar. 

Confer  me  of  Red  Rofes. 

Take  a  pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels  % 
beat  them  well  in  a  mortar,  and,  adding  by  degrees  two 
pounds  of  double- refilled  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a  conferve. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of 
orange-peel,  rofemary-flowers,  fea-wormwood,  of  the  leaves 
of  wood-forrel,  tsV. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  rs  one  of  the  moil  agreeable  anc 
ufe ful  preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.     A  drachm  01 
3  '" 
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two  of  it,  diOblved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given  as 
a  gentle  reftringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  Fikewifc 
iq  phthifical  coughs  and  fpittjng  of  blood.  To  have  any 
considerable  efforts,  however,  it  mult  be  taken  in  larger 
quantities.  ° 

Confer  ve  of  Sloes. 
This  maybe  made  by  boiling   the   floes' gently  in   wafer 
being  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burft  ;  afterwards 
exprelTing   the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  fine  fugar. 

o  to 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this 
makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  ufed  at  dil'crction! 

Prcferves  are  wade  by  fleeping  or  boiling  frefh  vegetables 
firft  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  or  a  folution  of  fnaar. 
The  fubjeft:  is  either  preferved  mo  iff  in  the  fyrup,  or  ta^ken 
out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The  lad 
is  the  molt  ufeful  method. 

Candied  Orange  Peel. 
.  Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its 
bitternefs;  then  boil  it  in  a  folution  of  double- refined  fugar 
in  water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 
It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they 
bekmg  ratherjto  the  art  of  the  confectioner  than  that  of  the 
apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

VI7ATER  readily  extracts  the  gummy  and  faline  parts  of 
W  vegetables ;  and  though  its  action  is  chiefly  confined  to 
thefe,  yet  the  refmous  and  oily  being  intimately  blended  with 
the  gummy  and  faline,  are  in  great  part  taken  up  along  with 
them.  Hence  watery  decoctions  and  infufions  of  vegetables 
conftitute  a  large,  and  not  unufeful,  clafs  of  medicines.  Al- 
though moil  vegetables  yield  their  virtues  to  water,  as  well  by 
infufion  as  decoction,  yet  the  latter  is  often  neccfCary,  as  it 
faves  time,  and  does  in  a  few  minutes  what  the  other  would 
require  hours,  and  fometimes  days,  to  effect. 

The  medicines  of  this  ciafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate 
ufe. 

Decoclion  of  Althaa. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marfhmallows,  moderately  dried, 
three  ounces ;  raifms  of  the  fun,  one  ounce ;  water,  three 
pints. 

Boil 
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Boil  the  ingredienrs  in  the  water  till  one  third  of  it  is  con- 
fumed  ;  afterwards  drain  the  decoclion,  and  let  it  fland  for 
fome  time  to  fettle,  it  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried,  they 
mud  be  boiled  till  me  half  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs  and  (harp  definitions  upon  the  lungs,  this  de- 
on  may  be  ufc.i  for  01  hnary  drink. 

:  Decoclion. 

e  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce  ;  elder  flowers,  and 
fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  water,  two  quarts. 
!  them  U>r  a  little,  and  then  (train  the  deco£lion. 
A  medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufing  the 
ingredients  for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

n    i>  chiefly  intended  as  the  bafis  of  clyfleis 
to   which   other   ingn  ..ay  be   occafionally  added.      It 

will  hkewife  ferve  as  a  common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wine 
or  other  things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may 
inquire. 

Dec 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  (havings,  or  chips  of  logwood  in 
pints  of  water,  till  one  naif  the  liquor  is  waded.     Two 
or  three  ounces  of  (imple  cinnamon-water  may  be  added  :o 
this  decoclion. 

In  fluxes  of  the   1  5  ere  the  ftronger  aHringents  are 

improper,  a  tea-cupful   of  this  decoction  may  be  taken  w 
advantage  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Decoclion  of  the  Bj  • 

an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  gr. 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  one  pint  ^   men  drain  the  decoc- 
tion.     If  a  tea-fpoonTul  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  be  added 
is  medicine,  it   will    render  it  both  more  agreeable  and 

c 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grv 
Jered,   each   three   drachms.      Boil    them    in    a   pint  of 
water  to  one  half.     To  the  drained  liquor  add   an  ounce  ai.d 
a  half  of  aromatic  water. 

Sir  John  Pringie  recommends  this  as  a  proper  medicine  to- 
ward* the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is  lov\, 
the  1  k,  and  the  head  affected  with  a  (lupor  but  w . 

little  delirium. 

The  dofc  .  jocnfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth  hour* 

Dec:. 
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Deccdion  of  Sarfaparilla. 

Take  of  frefh  farfaparilla  root,  Diced  and  bruifcd,  two 
ounces;  (havings  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  onnce.  Boil  over 
a  flow  fire,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one;  adding  towards 
tbe  end,  half  an  ounce  of  faflafras  wood,  and  three  drachms 
of  liquorice.      Strain  the  decottion. 

This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  affiftant  to  a  eourfe  of 
mercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  tha  mercury  has  been 
ufed  for  fome  time.  It  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  rc- 
ftores  fleih  and  vigour  to  iu-.bits  emaciated  by  tL 
difeafe.  It  may  alfo  be  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cuta- 
neous diforders  proceeding  from  fouljfcejjj  Blood  and 
juices.  For  all  thefe  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the 
Decoction  of  Ir'oods. 

This  decoclion  may  be  taken,  from  a  pint  and  a  half  to 
two  quarts  in  the  da  v.  , 

The  following  decoction  is  faid  to  be  fimilar  to  that  ufed 
by  Kennedy^  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  may  fup- 
ply  the  place  ot   Lilbon  diet  drink  : 

Take  of  farfaparilla,  three  ounces  ;  liquorice  and  meze- 
rion  root,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  (havings  of  guaiacum  and 
faflafras  wood,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  crude  antimony,  pow- 
dered, an  ounce  and  a  half.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  in 
eight  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil 
them  till  one  half  of  the  water  is  confumed  ;  afterwards  drain 
the  decoclion. 

This  deco£lion  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
preceding. 

Decocllon  of  Serieka, 

Take  of  feneka  rattle-make  root,  one  ounce  ;  water,  a  pint 
and  a  half.     Boil  to  one  pint,  and  drain. 

This  deco&ion  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy, 
rheumatifm,  and  fome  obftinate  diforders  of  the  (kin.  The 
dofe  is  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  pftencr,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

White  Deccclicn. 
■    Take  of  the  pureft  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces ;  gum 
arabic,  half  an  ounce;    water,   three  pints.      Boil    to  one 
quart,  and  ftrain  the  decoclion. 

This   is  a  proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes,   attended  with  or 

inclining  to,  a  loofenefs,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the 

g  llomach 
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flomach  or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children  when 
afflicted  with  fournefs  of  the  flomach,  and  for  perfons  who 
are  fubjecl  to  the  heartburn.  It  may  be:  fweetcned  with  fugar, 
as  it  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimplc  cinnamon- 
water  added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdeicd  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of 
water,  will  occafionallv  fupply  the  place  of  this  dccocMion, 
and  alfo  of  the  chalk  julep. 

DRAUGHTS. 

'-pHIS  is   a   proper   form    for  exhibiting  fucli  medicines  as 

■*■     are  intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not 

need  to  be  frequently  repeated,   as  purges,  vomit!:,  and  a  few 

others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dole.  Wheie  a  medi- 
cine requires  to  be  ufed  for  anv  length  of  time,  it  is  better  ro 
make  up  a  larger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  which  faves  both 
trouble  and  expend. 

odync  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops ;  fimple  cin- 
namon-water, an  ounce ;  common  fyrup,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them. 

In  exec  Hive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  necefTary,  and  in 
great  rcillcflnefs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and 
repeated  occafionally. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples ;  fyrup  of  poppies, 
two  drachms ;  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  common  water, 
of  each  an  ounce. 

This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obflruelion  or  deficiency 
of  urine. 

Purging  Draughts, 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce  ;  foluble  tartar,  or  Roche!  fait, 
from  three  to  four  drachms.  DifTolve  in  three  ounces  of 
boiling  water;  to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper- water,  half  an 
ounce. 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  an 
ounce  or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  diffolved  in 
four  ounces  of  water,  may  be  taken  inftead  of  the  above. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts,  may  ufe  the  following 
draught : 

Take 
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Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  afcruple;  common  water,  an 
ounce  ;  aromatic  tincture,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap  with 
twice  its  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  ingre- 
dients. 

Sweating  Draughts. 

Take  fpirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces;  fait  of  hart  (horn, 
five  grains  ;  fimple  cinnamon- water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  of 
each  half  an  ounce.     Make  them  into  a  draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught 
is  of  fervice.  To  promote  its  efFecls,  however,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  of  fome  other 
weak  diluting  liquor. 

Vomiting  Draughts. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a  fcruple ;  water,  an 
ounce  ;  fimple  fyrup,  a  drachm.     Mix  them. 

Perfons  who  require  a  fironger  vomit  may  add  to  the 
above  half  a  grain,  or  a  grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten  drachms 
of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  ;  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  wine,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquilis. 

ELECTUARIES. 

ttLectuahies  are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter 
*-»  powders,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or  mucilage, 
into  fuch  a  confidence,  that  the  powders  may  neither  feparate 
by  keeping,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too  ftiff  for  fallowing.  They 
receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines,  and  fuch  as  are 
not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Aftringent  elecluaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in 
them,  mould  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities;  as  allrin- 
gent  medicines  lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form, 
and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

For  the  extraction  of  pulps  it  will  be  necefTary  to  boil  un- 
ripe fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  are  dried,  in  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  till  they  become  foft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be 
prefTed  out  through  a  flro;  g  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and 
afterwards  boiled  to  a  due  confidence,  in  an  earthen  vefTel, 
over  a  gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning  by  continually  ilirring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruit  that 
are  both  ripe  and  freih  may  be  prefTed  out  without  any  pre- 
vious boiling, 

Ltnitivt 
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Lenitive  Elecluary. 

Take  of  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces ;  coriander 
feed,  al fo  in  powder,  four  ounces  ;  pulp  of  tamarinds  and 
of  French  prunes,  each  a  pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  pow- 
ders together,  and  with  a  fufheient  quantity  of  fnnple  fyrup, 
reduce  the  whole  into  an  elecluary. 

A  tea-fpoonful  of  this  elecluary,  taken  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  likewifc 
ferves  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  active 
medicines,  as  jalaps,   fcammony,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  elecluary  of  CaJJia. 

Elecluary  for  the  Dyfeiittry. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confection,  two  ounces  ;  Locatelli's 
halfam,  one  ounce  ;  rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
fyrup  of  marflimallows,   enough  to  make  an  elecluary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dy ferneries  to  give  opiates  and 
aflringcms,  without  intcrpofing  purgatives.  The  purgative 
is  here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders  this  a 
very  fate  and  ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  exprefled  in 
the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  mould  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  as  the  fymptoms  and  conftitution  may  require. 

Elecluary  for  the  Epilepfy. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce ;  of  pow- 
dered tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce;  (imple 
fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  elecluary. 

Dr.  Mead  directs  a  drachm  of  an  electuary  fimilar  to  this 
to  be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  dis- 
continue the  ufe  of  it  for  a  few  days  every  now  and  then.  I 
have  added  the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  often  pro- 
ceeds from  worms, 

Elecluary  for  the  Gonorrhea. 

Take  of  lenitive  elecluary,  three  ounces ;  jalap  and  rhu- 
barb, in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms ;  nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 
fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

During  the  inflammation  and  tenfion  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  which  accompany  a  virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling 
laxative  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

5  The 
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The  dofe  is  a  drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg, 
two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  neceflary 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

An  electuary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  fimple  fyrup 
will  occafionallv  fupply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  elecluary 
may  be  ufed  ; 

Take  of  lenitive  elecluary,  two  ounces ;  balfam  of  captvi, 
9ne  ounce;   gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  or 
two  drachms  ,  fimple  fyrup,  enough   to  make  an   ele<l. 
The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

Electuary  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces;  cafca- 
rilla,  half  an  ounce  ;  fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an 
elecluary. 

In  the  cure  of  obfiinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is 
aflifted  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  heftic  habits,  however,  it  will 
be  better  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms  of 
crude  fal  ammoniac  in  its  fiead. 

Electuary  for  the  Piles .    ■ 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur  one  ounce;  cream  of  tartar, 
half  an  ounce ;  treacle,  a  fufficient  quantity  to  form  an 
elecluary. 

A  tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Elecluary  for  the  Paljy. 

Take  of  powdered  muftard-feed,    and  confer ve    of 
each  an  ounce ;  fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. 

A  tea-fpoouful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Elecluary  for  the  RJjeumai;: 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofcs,  two  ounces ;  cinnabar  of  an- 
timony, levigated,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  gum  guaiacum,  in 
powder,  an  ounce ;  fyrup  of  ginger,  a  fufficient  quantity  to 
make  an  electuary. 

In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accompanied  witb 
a  fever,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this  elecluary  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day  with  confiderable  advantage.  «...  . 
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EMULSIONS. 

-pMui.siONS,  befide  their  ufe  as  medicines,  are  alfo  proper 
•^  vehicles  for  certain  fuhilances,  which  could  not  other- 
wife  be  conveniently  taken  in  a  liquid  form.  Thus  cam- 
phor, triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water 
into  an  emulfion.  Pure  oils,  balfams,  refms,  and  other 
fimilar  fubflances,  are  likewile  rendered  miicible  with  water 
by  the  intervention  ofmucilag 

Common  Emulj 

Take  of  fwcet  almonds,  an  ounce ;  bitter  almonds,  a 
drachm  ;  water,  two  pint 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a  marble 
mortar  ;  adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to  make 
an  cmulfion  ;  afterwards  let  it  be  flrained. 

Arabic  Emulfion. 

is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to 
the  almonds/  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  the 
mucilage  oi  gum  arabic. 

Where  fott  cooling  liquors  are  neceflary,  thefe  emulfions 
may  be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink. 

Camphorated  Emulfion. 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a  drachm;  fvveet  almonds,  half  a 
dozen;  white  fngar,  half  an  ounce;  mint  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  in 
a  itone  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water ;  then 
ftrain  the  liquor,  and  diiTolve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  fevers,  and  other  diforders  which  require  the  ufe  of 
camphor,  a  table-fpoonful  of  this  emulfion  may  be  taken 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

Emulfion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms ;  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by 
little  and  little,  till  it  is  diffolved. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifcid  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expeclo ration.  In  obflinate  coughs,  two 
ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it.  The  dofe 
is  two  table- fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
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Oily  Lmiilfion. 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces ;  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
•two  drachms ;  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ;  make  them  well  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  fimple  fyiup,  half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  of 
fervice  ;  but  if  the  cough  proves  obftinate,  it  will  fuccecd 
better  when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh 
Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit.  A  table- 
fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  cverv  two  or  three  hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

T^Xtracts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjedt  in  water, 
-*-*  and  evaporating  the  {trained  decoction  to  a  due  con- 
fidence. By  this  procefs  fome  of  the  more  active  parts  of 
plants  are  freed  from  the  ufelefs,  indiffoluble  earthy  matter, 
which  makes  the  larger  fnare  of  their  bulk.  Water,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  menftruum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of 
extracts;  fometimes  it  is  joined  with  fpirits,  and  at  other 
times  rectified  fpirit  alone  is  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

Extracts  are  prepared  from  a  variety  of  different  drugs,  as 
the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c.  ;  but,  as  they  require  a  trou- 
blefome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
for  a  private  practitioner  to  purchafe  what  he  needs  of  them 
from  a  profeffed  driiggift,  than  to  prepare  them  bin/ 
Such  of  them  as  are  generally  ufed  are  inferted  in  our  Hit 
of  fuch  drugs  and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private 
practice. 

FOMENTATIO  N  S. 

Fomentations  are  generally  intended  either  to  eafe 
pain,  by  taking  off  tenfion  and  fpafm  ;  or  to  brace  and 
reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  be 
anfwered  by  warm  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain 
fubftances,  however,  are  ufually  added  to  water  with  a  view 
to  heighten  its  effects,  as  anodynes,  aromatics,  aftringe 
&c.  We  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  a  few  of  the  molt  uleful 
medicated  fomentations,  that  people  may  have  it  in  their 
pjwer  to  make  life  of  them  if  they  chuie. 
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Anodyne  Fomentation. 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces;  cider  flowers, 
half  an  ounce  \  water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is 
evaporated,  and  Itrain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  exprefles,  is  ufed  for  re- 
lieving acute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce ;  red  wine,  a 
pinr.     Boil  them  for  a  little,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

Tnis  is  intended,  not  only  as  a  topical  application  for  ex- 
ternal complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfentcrics  and  diar- 
rhceas,  flatulent  colics,  uncafmefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  retch- 
ings to  vomit,  arc  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdo- 
men and  region  of  the  florhach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  Foment  a  tr,  n . 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of 
each  two  ounces;  water,  two  quarts.  After  a  flight  boiling, 
pour  off  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentation, 
in  fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  circum (lances  of  the  cafe 
ihall  require  ;  but  thefe  are  not  always  neceflary. 

Emollient  Fomentation. 
This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  decoclicui. 

Strengthening  Fomentation. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce ;  granate  peel,  half  an 
ounce  ;  alum,  two  drachms  ;  fmith's  forge  water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  confumption  ok" 
one-third  ;  then  ftrain  the  remaining  decoction,  and  diflblve 
in  it  the  alum. 

This  aftringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomenta- 
tion to  weak  parts  j  it  may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 

GARGLES. 

HOWEVER  trifling  this  clafs  of  medicines  may  appear, 
they  are  by  no  means  without  their  ufe.  They  feldom 
indeed  cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  difagreeable 
fymptoms;  as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth,  foulnefs  of  the 
tongue  ancj  fauces,  &c.  they  are  peculiarly  uieful  in.  fevers 

and 
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and  fore  throafs.  In  the  latter,  a  gargle  will  fometimes  re- 
move the  difoider  ;  and  in  the  former  few  things  are  more 
refrefhing  and  agreeable  to  the  patient,  than  to  have  his  mouth 
frequently  warned  with  fome  foft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  e.ifily 
prepared.  A  little  barley-water  and  honey  may  be  had  any 
where ;  and  if  to  thefe  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give 
them  an  agreeable  fharpnefs,  they  will  make  a  very  ulelul 
gargle  for  loftening  and  cleanfing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  Deft  effect  when  injected  with  a  fyringe. 

Attenuating  Gargle. 

Take  of  water,  fix  ounces ;  honey,  one  ounce ;  nitre,  a 
drachm  and  a  halt.     Mix  them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflamma- 
tory quinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and 
fauces. 

Common  Gargle, 

Take  of  rofe- water,  fix  ounces ;  fyrup  of  clove  July- 
flowers,  half  an  ounce;  fpirit  of  vitriol,  a  fufficient  quantity 
to  give  it  an  agreeable' fharpnefs.     Mix  them. 

This  gargle,  befides  cleanfing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  afls 
as  a  gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a  flight 
quinfey. 

Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle  a  pint ;  tincture  of  myrrh, 
an  ounce  ;  honey,  two  ounces.     Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  excre- 
tion of  tough  vifcid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of 
fervice. 

Emollient  Gargle. 

Take  an  ounce  of  marfhmallow  roots,  and  two  or  three 
figs;  boil  them  in  a  quart  of  water  tillnear  one  half  of  it  be 
confumed  ;  then  llrain  out  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  halt  ah  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  ex- 
ceeding good  attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and 
fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe  parts,  and  pro- 
mote the  difcharge  of  faliva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or  lhangulation  of  the  iauces, 
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little  benefit  arifes  from  the  common   garg!es  ;   that    fuel 
are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contract- 
ing the  cmunclories  of  the  faliva  and   mucus,  and  thickening 

e  humours  ;  that  a  decoftion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water 
Ins    a    contrary    cfTecl,    efpeciaily    if  fome   fal-ammoniac  be 

d;  by  which  the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands 
brought  to  fecrete  more  freely  ;  a  eircumftancc  always  con- 
ducive to  the  cure. 

INFUSION  8. 

T7Eoetabi.es  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  water 
*  by  infuGon  as  by  decoction  ;  and  though  they  may  re- 
quire a  longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet 
it  has  feveral  advantages  over  the  other ;  fmcc  boiling  is 
found  to  diftipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitttr  and  aromatic 
[lances,  without  more  fully  extracting  their  medicinal 
principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  ohferves,  that  even 
From  thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infu- 
fioni  may  be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frefli 
quantities  of  the  fubjeft,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and 
more  with  the  arhve  parts;  and  that  t he Te  loaded  in fufions 
are  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  con- 
tain in  a  (mall  compafs  the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  active 
principles  of  vegetables,  in  a  form  readily  mifcible  with  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infufion. 

Take  tops  of  the  leffer  centaury  and  camomile  flowers,  of 
each  half  an  ounce;  yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange  peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water. 

For  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  ap- 
petite, a  tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

Infufion  of  the  Bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five 
table  Ipoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Let 
them  infufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak 
ftomachs.     In  difdorders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of 

that 
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that  medicine  are  required,  a  tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Infujion  of  Carduus. 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  bencdiclus, 
or  bletled  thifile,  in  a  pint  of  -common  water,  for  fix  hours 
withour  heat  ;  then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not 
agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or 
other  aromatic  materials. 

Infufion  of  Linfeed, 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  table  fpoonfuls ;  liquorice  root,  diced 
half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  Hand 
to  infufe  by  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then  ftrain  off  the 
liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt's-foot  be  added  to  thefe 
ingredients  it  will  then  be  the  Perioral  Infufion.     Both  thefe 
are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken   I 
advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in   difficulty  of  making  water ; 
and  in  coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  brcafl. 

Infufion  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  water, 
a  quart;  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half 
a  drachm  ;  loaf  fugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  veffel ;  afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and  having  ft  rain- 
ed the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menfes,  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
other  haemorrhages,  a  tea-cupful  of  this  gently  aftringent  in- 
fufion may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  likewife 
makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no 
effect,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  the  acid  and  water  without  infufion. 

Infufion  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna, 
Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce;  fenna,  and  cryftals  of 
tartar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed 
four  or  five  hours  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  afterwards  let 
the  liquor  be  {trained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic 
tincture  added  to  it.  Perfons  who  are  eafily  purged  may 
leave  out  either  the  tamarinds  or  the  crvftals  of  tartar. 

Z  z  4  This 
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This  is  an  agredable  cooling  purge.  A  tea-cupful  may  be 
given  ever)  haif  hour  till  it  oper; 

This  fupplies  DeccBion  af  Tamarinds  and 

Senr.d. 

Spa?iijh  hfuficn. 

Take  of  Spanifh  juice,  cut  into  (mail  pieces,  an  ounce  \ 
fait  ol  tartar,  tlVre<  Infufe  in  "a  quart  of  boiling  wa- 

ter !  it.     To  the  /traiticd  liquor  add  an  ounce   and  an 

halt  of  the'  fyrup  of  pop; 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obftruftions  of  the  bread,  a 
tca-cupiul  of  this  infuhon  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three 
or  tour  times  a-day. 

Jnfufwnfor  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  horfe-radiih  root  (haved,  muftard-feed  bruifed, 
each  four  ounces  ;  outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce. 
Infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a  clofe  veflel, 
for  twenty- four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a  tea  cupful  of  this  warm  flimu- 
lating  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It 
excites  the  afction  of  the  folids,  pioves  diuretic,  and,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  perfpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marih-trefoil 
be  ufed  in Head  of  the  multard,  it  will  make  the  Antifcorhv.tic 
fn/ujion. 

JULEPS. 

THE  bafis  of  Juleps  is  generally  common  wafer,  or  fome 
fimple  diddled  water,  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  its 
quantity  of  diftilled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or 
fyrup  as  is  fuffkient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This 
is  fharpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnate^ 
with  other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  intention. 

Camphorated  "Julep. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm  ;  rectified  fpirit  of  ivine, 
ten  drops  ;  double-refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ;  boiling  di- 
ftilled water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor  fir  ft  with  the  fpirit 
of  wine,  then  with  the  fugar;  laflly,  add  the  water  by  de* 
grees,  and  ft  rain  the  liquor. 

In 
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In  hyfterical  and  other  complaints  where  campror  is  pro- 
per, this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a  fpoonful  or  two 
as  often  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

Cordial  Julep. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  four  ounces  ;  Jamaica 
pepper-water,  two  ounces  ;  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and 
compound  fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms ;  fyrup 
of  orange-peel,  an  ounce.      Mix  them. 

Tins  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefc 
and  depreflion  of  fpirits. 

Expectorating  Julep. 

Take  of  the  emulhon  of  gum  ammomac,  fix  ounces; 
fyrup  of  fquills,  two  ounces.     Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  afthmas,  and  obftruclions  of  the  bread,  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Mujk  Julep. 

Rub  half  a  drachm  of  mufk  well  together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  fimple  cinna- 
mon and  psppermint-water,  each  two  ounces ;  of  the  vola-f 
tile  aromatic  fpirit,  two  drachms. 

In  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulfions, 
and  other  fpafmodic  afTeclions,  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  this 
julep  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Julep. 

Diflblve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three,  ounces  of 
frelh  lemon  juice,  ftrained  ;  when  the  effervefcence  is  over, 
add,  of  mint-water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces; 
of  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This   removes   ficknefs  at   the  ftomach,  relieves  vomiting, 
promotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  ot  fome  fervice  in  ft 
cfpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 

Vomiting  Julep. 
Diflblve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in   eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  add   to  it  half  an   ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove 
July -flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  in- 
flammation, this  julep  may  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  table- 
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fpoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  Autimo- 
nial  vomits  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach,  but  likewife  to  promote  the  different  excretions. 
Hence  they  arc  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame  effects 
as  Dr.  James's  Powder. 

MIXTURES. 

A  Mixture,  differs  from  a  julep  in  this  refpect,  that  it 
-**  receives  into  its  compofition  not  only  lalts,  extracts, 
and  other  fubflances  dilfoluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths, 
powders,  and  inch  fubflances  as  cannot  be  diflolved.  A 
mixture  is  feldom  cither  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine. 
It  is  nevertheless  neccflary.  Many  pcrfons  can  take  a  mix- 
ture, who  arc  not  able  to  f wallow  a  bolus  or  an  electuary  : 
befides,  there  are  medicines  which  act  better  in  this  than  in 
any  other  form. 

rfftringent  Mixture. 

Take  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces  ;  fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  Japonic  confection,  half  an  ounce.      Mix  them. 

In  d)  (enterics  which  arc  not  of  long  Handing,  after  the 
neceiTary  evacuations,  i  fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may 
be  taken  every  four  hours,  intcrpofing  every  fecond  or  third 
day  a  dofc  of  rhubarb. 

Diuretic  Mixture. 
■  Take  of  mint-water,  five   ounces;   vinegar  of  fquills,  fix 
drachms  ;    fweet    fpirit    of   nitre,  half  an    ounce  \    fyrup   of 
ginger,  an  ounce  and  a  half.     Mix  them. 

In  obftruclions  of  the  urinary  paffages,  two  fpoonfuls  of 
this  mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- day. 

Laxative  Abforbent  Mixture. 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a  mortar  with  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  bell;  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them 
three  ounces  of  common  water ;  fimple  cinnamon-water, 
and  fyrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  mod  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidi- 
ties, this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a  view  to  correct 
thefe,  or  to  open  the  body.  A  table-fpoonful  may  be  taken 
for  a  dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a  very 
young  child  half  a  fpoonful  will  be  fufficient. 

i  When 
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When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may  either 
be  increafed,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  mod  generally  ufeful  medicines  for  chil- 
dren with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture, 

Diflblve  a  drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of 
boiling  water;  and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol 
till  the  effervefcence  ceafes;  then  add,  of  peppermint- water, 
two  ounces,  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  frefh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  oc- 
cafionally  fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  julep. 

Squill  Mixture, 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces ;  vinegar  of 
fquills,  one  ounce;  fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  an  ounce  and  a 
half.     Mix  them. 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expectoration,  and  the  fecre- 
tion  of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  afihmatic  and  dropfical 
habits.     A  tabje-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 

OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

XtOtwithstanding  the  extravagant  encomiums  which 
-^  have  been  bellowed  on  different  preparations  of  this 
kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds, 
fores,  &c.  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  mod  proper  applica- 
tion to  a  green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments  do 
not  heal  wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them  from 
the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubftances  as  may  be  ne- 
ceflary  for  drying,  deterging,  deftroying  proud  flefh,  and  fuch 
like.  For  thefe  purpofes,  however,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
infert  only  a  few  of  the  moft  fimple  forms,  as  ingredients  of 
a  more  active  nature  can  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

Tellow  Bafilicum  Ointment. 

Take  of  yellow-wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each 
a  quarter  of  a  pound ;  melt  them  together  over  a  gentle  fire  ; 
then  add,  of  hogs'  lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain  the 
ointment  while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfing  and  healing 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

Ointment 
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Ointment  of  Calamiric. 

Take  oF  olive  oil,  a  pint  and  a  half;  white  wax,  and  ca- 
lamine flone  1  of  each  half  a  pound.  Let  the  cala- 
mine ftone,  reduced  into  a  fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with  fome 
part  of  the  oil,  and  alterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the  oil 
and  wax  previoufly  melted  together,  continually  ftirring  them 
till  quite  cold. 

This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Turner  s  Cerate,  is  an  exceeding  good  application  in  burns 
and  excoriations  from  whatever  caufe. 

Emollient  Ointment. 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds ;  olive  oil,  a  pint  and  a 
half;  yellow  wax,  half  a  pound;  Venice  turpentine,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a  gentle  fire; 
then  mix  in  ti.e  turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointment. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  Althaa  Ointment.  It  may  be  ufed 
for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &,c. 

Eye  Ointment. 

Take  of  hogs'  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ;  white  wax, 
two  drachms;  tut ty  prepared,  one  ounce;  melt  the  wax  with 
the  lard  over  a  gentle  fne,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty, 
continually  ftirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a  better 
Confidence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed 
up  with  a  little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

Another. 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  ftone  levigated,  each  fix 
drachms;  verdegrife  well  prepared,  two  drachms;  hogs'  lard, 
and  mutton  (pet,  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the 
camphor  well  with  the  powder;  afterwards  mix  in  the  lard 
and  fuet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  perfectly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  efteem  for  difeafes  of  the 
eyes.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  when 
the  eyes  are  much  inflamed  or  very  tender. 

IJfue  Ointment. 
Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  in 
fix  ounces  of  yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  drefling  blifters,  in 
order  to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 

g  Ointment 
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Ointment  of  head. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a  pint;  white  wax,  two  ounces; 
fugar  of  lead,  three  drachms.  Le'  the  fuoar  of  lead,  re- 
duced into  a  fine  powder,  be  ltihbed  up  with  fome  part  of 
the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingicdiems,  pre- 
vioufly  melted  together,  continually  dining  them  till  quite 
cold. 

This  cooling  and  gently  aftringent  ointment  may  be  ufed  in 
all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  fkin  over  the  part, 
as  in  fcalding,  &c. 

Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces;  hogs'  lard,  three  ounces  ; 
mutton  fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  an  ounce 
of  the  hogs'  lard  in  a  warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  per- 
fectly extinguished  ;  then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard 
and  fuet,  previoufly  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mer- 
cury into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  fkin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hogs'  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ;  flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  crude  fal  ammoniac,  two 
drachms;  eflence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make 
them  into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  afFe£ted,  will  gene- 
rally cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  fafeft  and  beft  application 
for  that  purpofe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  dif- 
agreeable  fmell. 

White  Ointment. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ;  white  wax  and  fpermaceti, 
of  each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a  gentle  heat,  and 
keep  them  confiantly  and  brifkly  ftirring  together,  till  quite 
cold. 

If  two  drachms  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make 
the  White  camphorated  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Burns. 
Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frefli  drawn  linfeed 
oil,  and  lime-water;   fhake  them  well   together  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a  liniment, 

Th* 
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This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  fur 
recent  fcalds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  a  cloth, 
or  the  parts  afTccled  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

White  Liniment. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment, 
two  thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation, 
where,  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  oint- 
ments with  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Piles. 
Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces ;  liquid  laudanum, 
half  an  ounce.     Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk  of  an 
«.-gg,  and  work  them  well  together. 

Volatile  Liniment, 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ;  fpirit  of  hartfliorn,  half 
an  ounce.      Shake  them  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and  oil, 
will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient's  fkin  is  able  to 
bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  a  piece  of  flannel,  moiftened  with  this  liniment, 
and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  moll  efficacious  remedies;  and  that  it 
feldom  fails,  after  bleeding,  either  to  leffen  or  carry  off'  the 
complaint.  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  I  have  often  ex- 
perienced. 

Camphorated  OIL 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence 
oil,  in  a  mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  dillblved. 

This  antifpafmodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obftinate  rheu- 
matifras,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  extreme 
pain  and  tenfion  of  the  parts. 

PILLS. 

Ti  >tEdicines  which  operate  in  a  fmall  dofe,  and  whofe 
-*•*-■•  difagreeable  tafte,  or  fmell,  makes  it  neceflary  that 
they  mould  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  mod  commo- 
dioufly  exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however,  that 
is  intended  to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  pills, 
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as  they  often   lie   for   a  confiderable  time   on  the   ftomach 
before  they  are  diflblved,  fo  as  to  produce  any  erlecr.. 

As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofition  of  pills  are 
generally  fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may 
contain  about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mentioning  the 
dofe,  we  (hall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be  taken  :  as 
one,  two,  three,  &c. 

Compofing  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains;  Caflile  foap,  half  a 
drachm.  Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into 
twenty  pills. 

When  a  quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach, 
one,  two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken,  as  occafioa 
requires. 

Foetid  Pill. 

Take  of  afafcetida,  half  an  ounce;  fimple  fyrup,  as  much 
as  is  neceflary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary 
fize,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  of  fervice  to  perfons  afflicled  with  the  afthma. 

When  it  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a  proper 
quantity  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occafionally  be 
added  to  the  above  mafs. 

Hemlock  Pill. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extracl  of  hemlock,  and  adding 
to  it  about  a  fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  Of  the  dried 
leaves*  form  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  fize. 

The  extracl:  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to 
feveral  drachms  in  the  day.  The  beil  method,  however,  of 
ufing  thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  increafe 
the  dofe  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  with- 
out any  remarkable  degree  of  ftupor  or  giddinefs. 

Mercurial  Pill, 
Take  of  purified  quickfilver  and  honey,  each  half  an 
ounce.  Rub  them  together  in  a  mortar,  till  the  globules  of 
mercury  are  perfectly  extinguilhed;  then  add,  of  Caftile 
foap,  two  drachms;  powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread, 
a  futficient  quantity  to  give  the  mafs  a  proper  confidence  for 
pills. 

When 
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When  ftronger  mercurial  pills  arc  wanted,  the  quantity  of* 
quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

The  dofc  of  thefe  pills  is  different,  according  to  the  in- 
tention with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or 
three  may  be  taken  daily.  To  raife  a  falivation,  four  or  five 
will  be  neceflary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made 
into  a  mafs,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fiinple  fyrup,  will 
make  a  Mercurial  purging  Pill. 

M  fublima: 

Diflblve 'fifteen  grains  of  the  corroGve  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury in  two  the  faturatcd  folution  of  crude  fal 
ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a  parte,  in  a  glafs  mortar,  with 
a  fdfficicnt  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs  mutt 
be  formed  into  on;  I  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  rood  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting 
the  fubli  ;ious,   not  only  in  curing 

venereal  diieafc,  but  alio  in  killing  and  expelling  ivorms, 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  failed  *. 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a  day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  lor  worms  two. 

Plummer's  Pill 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fwcet  mercury,  and  precipitated  ful- 
phur  of  antimony,  each  three  drachms;  extract  of  liquorice, 
two  drachms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  to- 
gether :  afterwards  add  the  extract,  and,  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  make  them  into 
pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a  powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative 
in  obflinate  cutaneous  di (orders ;  and  has  completed  a  cure 
after  falivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes  it  has  likewife 
produced  excellent. effects.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordi- 
nary fize  may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient  keep- 
ing moderately  warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a  drat 
of  decoction  of  the  woods,  or  of  farfaparilla. 


*  See  a   paper   on    this   fubjeSr    in   the   Edinburgh    IJiyfic.il  and 
J/terary  Eflays,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  John  Garden-. r. 

Purein* 
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Purging  Pills. 

Take  o.f  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  Caftile  foap,  each  two 
drachms;  of  fimple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a  fufficient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken 
night  and  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deoblhuent 
and  ftomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  nurpofei 
of  Dr.  Anderfon's  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which 
is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills 
may  be  ufed  : 

Take  extracl  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
drachms ;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confidence  for  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  abovau 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice. 

Take  of  Caftile  foap,  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  fyrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  exprefles,  are  chiefly  intended 
for  the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  affiftance  of  proper  diet, 
they  will  often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  as  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  body- 
open.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  during  their  ufe,  to 
interpofe  now  and  then  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic. 

Stomachic  Pill. 

Take  extracl  of  gentian,  two  drachms;  powdered  rhubarb 
and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm  ;  oil  of  mint,  tarty 
drops;  fimple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quantity. 

Three  or  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  fur 
invigorating  the  flomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a  drachm  and  a  half;  gum 
ammoniac,  and  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three 
drachms  ;  fimple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quantity. 

In  dropfical  and  afthmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of 
thefe  pills   may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  fto- 

wach  will  bear  them.  , 

2  A  Strength- 
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Strengthening  Pill. 

Take  foft  extraft  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  fteel,  each  a 
drachm.      Make  into  pills. 

In  elifordcis  arifing  from  exccfTivc  ,  or  relaxation 

of  the  fbli  cholorSjiSy  or  green-ficknefs,  tvTo  of  thefe 

pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

PLASTERS. 

T)L.\3TF.i\S  ought  to  be  of  a  different  confidence,  accord- 
-*■  ing  to  the  purpoles  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such 
as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  preaftl  or  ftomach  ought  to  be  foft 
and  yielding ;  while  thofe  dchgned  lor  the  limbs  fhould  be 
fit  in  and  adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plafters  might  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtr.es  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  eompofition  of  the 
plafter  ;  but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the  oils 
any  valuable  qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into 
a  plafter  of  a  proper  confidence,  which  make  the  bafis  of* 
fcveral  other  platters.  In  boiling  thefe  compofitions,  a 
quantity  of  hot  water  mud  be  added  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  the  plcjfter  from  burning  or  growing  black.  This, 
however,  mould  be  done  with  care,  left  it  caufe  the  matter 
to  explode. 

Common  Plafter. 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints ;  litharge,  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Boil  the  litharge 
and  oil  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  continually  ftirring  them, 
and  keeping  always  about  half  a  gallon  of  water  in  the  vef- 
fel  :  after  they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a  little  of  the 
plafter  may  be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if 
it  be  of  a  proper  confidence  :  when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole 
may  be  fufTered  to  cool,  and  the  water  well  prefTed  out  of  it 
with  the  hands. 

This  plafter  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  ex- 
coriations of  the  fkin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm,  and 
defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  neccftary  in  fuch 
cafes*.  Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  ferve  as  a  bafis  for 
other  plafters. 

2  JSe/ivs 
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Adbefrvc  P 

e  of  common    plafter,    half  a  pound;    of  Burgundy 

ther. 
This    platter    is    principally    uied    for    keeping   on  other 

dreilings. 

Anodyne  Plafter. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhefive  plaller,  and  when  it  is  cool- 
ing, mix  v\  it'n  it  a  drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  up  with  a  little  oil. 

s  plafter  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpeciallv 
©f  the  nervous  kind. 

BUfiering  Plafter. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces;  yellow  wax,  two 
ounces ;  Spanifli  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces ;  pow- 
;nu:1ard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is 
warm,  add  to  it  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evaporate 
it  by  too  much  heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are  fuf- 
ficiently  incorporated,  fprinkle  111  the  pcwJen:,  continually 
flirring  the  mafs  till  it  be  cold. 

Though  this  plailer  is  made  in  a  variety  of  wavs,  one  fel- 
<3om  meets  with  it  of  a  proper  confidence.  When  com- 
pounded with  oils  and  other  greary  fubftar.ces  its  eflTecls  are 
blunted,  and  it  is  apt  to  run  ;  while  pitch'  and  refin  render  it 
too  hard  and  very  inconvenient. 

When  the  bliftering  plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may 
be  fupplied  by  mixing  with  any  foft  ointment  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  powdered  flies  ;  or  by  forming  them  into  a  pafte 
with  flour  and  vinegar. 

Gum  flajti 

Take  of  the  common  plailer,  four  pounds  ;  gum  a:: 
riiac  and  galbanum,  il rained,  of  each  half  a  pound, 
them  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  ufed  as  a  digeftive,  and  likewife  for  difcuf- 
fin£  indolent  tumours. 

Plafter. 
Take  of  common  plafter,  one  pound  ;  of  gum  ammoniac, 
ftrained,    half  a  pound.       Melt    them    together,    and,  when 
cooling,   acjd    eight  ounces  of  quickfilver,   previoufly  c 
puifhed  by  triture,  with  three  ounces  of  hog's  lard. 
*■  3  A  2  This 
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This  plafter  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arifing 
from  a  venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and  other 
violent  tumours,  are  Ukcwife  found  fometimes  to  yield  to  it. 

Stomach  Plafter. 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  half  a  pound  ;  camphorated  oil,  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  black  pepper,  or  capficum,  where  it  can 
be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plafter,  and  mix  with  it  the 
oil  ;  then  fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoufly  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder* 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plafter,  fpread  upon  foft  leather, 
and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  will  be  of  fervice 
in  flatulencies  arifing  from  hy fieri C  and  hypochondriac  affec- 
tions. A  little  of  the  ex  pre  fled  oil  of  mace,  or  a  few  drops 
of  the  effential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it 
is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antihyjhric  Plafter. 

Harm  PlaJIcr. 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  one  ounce;  bliftcring  plafter,  two 
drachms.      Melt  them  together  over  a  gentle  fire. 

This  plafter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains 
of  the  rheumatic  kind  :  it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for 
fome  time,  and  to  be  renewed  at  lead  once  a- week.  If 
this  is  found  to  bliiler  the  parr,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
it  mult  be  made  with  a  fmallcr  proportion  of  the  bliftering 
plafter. 

Wax  Plafter. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound  ;  white  refin,  half  a 
pound  ;  mutton  fuet,  three  quarters  of  a  pound.  Melt  them 
together. 

This  is  generally  ufed  inftead  of  the  Melilot  Plafter.  It  is 
a  proper  application  after  bltfters,  and  in  other  cafes  where  a 
gentle  digeftive  is  neceffary. 

POWDERS. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  moll  fimple  forms  in  which  medicine 
can  be  adminiftered.  Many  medicinal  fubftances,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too  dif- 
agreeable  to  be  taken  in  this  form. 

The 
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The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will  re- 
quire a  more  confident  vehicle,  as  fyrup,  conferve,  jelly,  or 
honey. 

Gums,  and  other  fubftances  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
fhould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones ;  but  thofe  which 
are  too  dry,  efpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be  fprinkled  during 
their  pulverization  with  a  few  drops  01' any  proper  water. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a  time,  and  kept  in  glafs  velfels  clofely  flopped.  In- 
deed, no  powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  air  or  kept  too 
long,  otherwife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafurc  de- 
stroyed. 

Aft  r  in  gent  Powder, 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve 
dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  tnenfts,  and  other  haemor- 
rhages, one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  huur,  or 
every  half- hour,  if  the  dif charge  be  violent. 

Powder  of  Bole. 

Take  of  Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces  ;  cin- 
namon, one  ounce ;  tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of  each 
fix  drachms ;  long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  thefe  in- 
gredients be  reduced  into  a  powder. 

This  warm,  glutinous  aftringent  powder  is  given  in  fluxes, 
and  other  diforders  where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are  ncceffarv, 
in  the  dofe  of  a  fcruple,  or  half  a  drachm. 

If  a  drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Powder  of 
Bole  with  Opium,  which  is  a  medicine  of  confiderable  efficacy. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  former,  but  not 
above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carminative  Pozvder. 

Take  of  coriander-feed,  half  an  ounce ;  ginger,  one 
drachm  ;  nutmegs,  half  a  drachm  ;  fine  fugar,  a  drachm 
and  a  half.      Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  arifing 
from  indigeition,  particularly  thofe  to  which  hylreric  and 
hypochondriac  perfons  are  io  liable.  It  may  I  ike  wife  be 
given  in  fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when 
troubled  with  gripes. 

3  A  3  Diuretic 
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Diuretic  P 

Take  of  £um  arabic  four  ounces ;  purified  nitre,  one 
ounce.  Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  intu 
twenty-four  d. 

Dunng  the  rirlt  flage  of  i '  al   difeafc,  one  of 

cooling  powders  may  be  taken   three  times  a- day,  with  con- 
fidcrable  advantage. 

Aromrtic  Opening  I 

Take  of  the  heft    Turkey  rhubarl  non,  and   fine 

fugar,  each   two  drachms.     Lei  the  ingredients  be   pounded, 
and  afterwards  mixed  well  together. 

When  fl  ltuliucy  is  accompanied  with   coftivenefs,  a 
fpoontul   of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day, 
according  to  circumflanccs. 

Saline  Laxative  Powder. 

Take  of  folublc  tartas  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one 
drachm  ;  purified  nitre,  half  a  drachm.  Make  them  into  a 
powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is 
necelTary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefc  cooling 
laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a  little  gruel,  and  repeated 
occafionally. 

Steel  Powder. 

Take  filings  of  ftecl,  and  loaf-fugar,  of  each  two  ounces  \ 
ginger,  two  drachms.     Pound  them  together. 

In  obftru&ions  of  the  menjes^  and  other  cafes  where  fleel 
is  proper,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  he  taken  twice 
a-day,  and  warned  down  with  a  little  wine  or  water. 

Sudorific  powder. 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ;  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix 
the  ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder. 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover's  Powder. 
It  is  a  powerful  fudorific.  In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and 
other  cafes  where  it  is  necefTary  to  excite  a  copious  fweat, 
this  powder  may  be  adminiftered  in  the  dofe  of  a  fcruple  or 
half  a  drachm.  Some  patients  will  require  two  fcruples.  It 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  plentiful  ufe  of  fome 
warm  diluting  liquor. 

Worm- 
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IVor 7)i-  Powders. 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a  fine  powder,  an  ounce; 
Arhiop  s  mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together 
and  divide  the  whole  into  fix  dofes.  to 

One  of  rhefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a  little  fyrup,  ho- 
ney, or  treacle,  twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all  uled, 
the  following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  pre  . 

Purging  IVonn-Powder* 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a  fcruple  ;  fcammony  and  ca- 
lomel, of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a  mortar 
for  one  dofe. 

For  children  the  above  dofes  mud  be  leflened  according  to 
their  age. 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  con- 
siderably increafed.  The  late  Dr.  Alfton  gave  'it  to  the 
amount  of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus 
adminiftered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He 
purged  his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder  and 
afterwards. 

Poivder  for  the  'Tape -worm. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid 
two  or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  conftitu- 
tion,  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a  fine  pow- 
der. About  two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of  calomel 
and  refin  of  fcammony,  each  ten  grains  ;  gum  gamboge, 
fix  grains.  Thefe  ingredients  muff  be  finely  powdered  and 
given  in  a  little  fyrup,  honey,  treacle,  or  any  thing  that  is 
mod  agreeable  to  the  patient.  He  is  then  to  walk  gently 
about,  now  and  then  drinking  a  difh  of  weak  green  tea,  till 
the  worm  is  paffed.  If  the  powder  of  the  fern  produces 
naufea,  or  ficknefs,  it  may  be  removed  by  fucking  the  juice 
of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a  fecret  abroad 
for  the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  was  fome  time  ago  purchafed 
by  the  French  King,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  I  can 
fay  nothing  from  experience  concerning  its  efficacy.  It 
feems,  however,  from  its  ingredients,  to  be  an  active  medi- 
cine, and  ought  to  be  taken  with  care.  The  dofe  here  pre- 
ferred is  fufficient  for  the  ftrongeft  patient ;  it  mutt,  there- 
fore, be  reduced  according  to  the  age  and  conflitution. 

3  A  4  SYRUPS. 
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SYRUPS. 

CYrups  were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of 
^  con  fi  Hera  hie  value.  They  are  at  prefenr,  however,  re- 
garded chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
and  are  tiled  for  fweelning  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtuies; 
and  !or  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  an4 
electuaries.  As  all  thefe  purpofes  may  be  anfwered  by  the 
fimple  fyrup  alone,  there  is  little  occafion  for  any  other; 
efpecially  as  they  are  feldom  found  but  in  a  Rate  of  ferment- 
ation ;  and  as  the  dofc  of  any  medicine  given  in  this  form 
is  very  uncertain.  Perfoni  who  fervc  the  public  muft  keep 
whatever  their  cu  dome  rs  call  for;  but  to  the  private  prac- 
titioner nine-tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufually  kept  in  the  fhops 
are  unnecessary. 

Simple  Syrup. 

Is  made  by  diflblving  in  water,  either  with  or  without 
Leaf,  about  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 

If  twenty-five  drops  ot  laudanum,  be  added  to  an  ounce 
of  the  fimple  fyrup,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  diacodium, 
or  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a  more  fafe  and 
certain  medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marfhmallows  may 
likewife  be  fupplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  fyrup  a  fufB- 
cient  quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Thofe  who  choofe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form: 
of  f)  rup,  may  difTolve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a  warm  bath, 
nearly  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar.  The  juice  ought  to 
be  previoufly  drained,  and  fuffered  to  Hand  till  it  fettles. 

The  fyrup  of  ginger  is  fometimes  of  ufe  as  a  waim  vehicle 
for  giving  medicine  to  perfons  afflicted  with  flatulency.  It 
may  be  made  by  infufing  two  ounces  of  bruifed  ginger  in  two 
pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty- four  hours.  After  the 
liquor  has  been  drained,  and  has  flood  to  fettle  for  fome 
time,  it  may  be  poured  off,  and  a  little  more  than  double  its 
weight  of  fine  powdered  fugar  diffolvcd  in  it. 

TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  Zsfc. 

Fctified    fpirit  is  the  dire6t.   menitruum  of  the  reflns 
-   and  ettential  ods  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extracls  thefe 

adlive  principles  from  fundry  fubftances,  which  yields  them 

to  water,  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 

It 
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It  diflblves  likcwife  thole  parts  of  animal  fubflances  in 
Tyhich  their  peculiar  fmells  and  tafles  rehde.  Hence  the 
tinftures  prepared  with  reaified  fpirits  form  an  ufeftti  and 
elegant  clafs  of  medicines,  potfefling  many  of  the  mod  <|- 
fential  virtues  of  fimples,  without  being  clogged  with  their 
inert  or  ufelefs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menflruum  of  the 
gummy,  faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medicinal  lubltances, 
it  will  be  neceflary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tinclure*, 
to  make  ufe  of  a  weak  fpirit,  or  a  compofition  of  rectified 
fpirit  and   water. 

Aromatic  Tincture, 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  a  few  days ;  then  ilrain  off  the 
tincture. 

This  fimple  tinclure  will  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  inten- 
tions of  the  more  coftly  preparations  of  this  kind.  Jt  is 
lather  too  hot  to  be  taken  by  itfelf ;  but  is  very  proper  for 
mixing  with  fuch  medicines  as  might  otherwise  prove  too 
cold  for  the  flomach. 

Compound  Tincture  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces ;  Seville  orange-peel 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be 
powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed  ;  then  infufe 
the  whole  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix  days, 
in  a  clofe  veffel ;  afterwards  ftrain  off  the  tinclure. 

This  tinclure  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers, 
but  alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  efpecially 
towards  their  decline. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth 
or  fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  liquor,  and 
occafionally  fharpened  with  a  few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of 
vitriol. 

Volatile  Foetid  Tinclure. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  afafcetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a  clofe  bottle,  frequently 
jhaking  it ;  then  {train  the  tincture. 

This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyiteric  diforders,  efpecially 
when  attended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  faintings.  A  tea- 
fpoonful   of  it  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  wine,  or  a  cup  of 

Fenny-royal  tea. 
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tile  Yinflttre  of  Gum  Guaim 

Take  of  gum   guaiacmp,  four  ounces  \    volatile  aromatic 
rit,  a  pint.     Intuit  w  at,  in  a  veflel  well  flopped, 

Jor  drain  off  the  tuv  hoc  •. 

In  rheumatic   con  ul  of  this  tinclure 

n  in  a  cup  oi  the  i  r  water  trefoil,  twice 

or  tin  ice  a-day. 

Tinclure  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruifed, 
in  a  pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  (even  or  eight  days  :  then  filter 
the  tinclure  through  paper.  A  Pcnipte  of  cochineal-  may  be 
in  In  fed  along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tincture  a  colour. 

In  obftrUclions  of  tru  il  of  this  tine-, 

tore  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  camomile  or  penny-royal  tea 
twice  a-day. 

Aftringent  Tinclure. 

Digeft  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
brandv,  for  eight  days  ;  afterwards  Drain  it  for  ufe. 

!   tincture,    though    not  generally    known,   is  a   good 
afrringent   medicine.      With   I  ,   an   ounce,  or  more, 

of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Tinclure  of  and  Aloes. 

Take  of  gum  myrrh  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  hepatic  aloQS, 
one  ounce.      Let  them   be  to  a  powder,  and   iufufed 

in  two  pints  of  rectified  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a  gentle 
heat;  then  ftrain  the  tinclure. 

This  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for  clean fing  foul 
ulcers,  and  refl Paining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo, 
bv  lomCf  recommended  as  a  proper  application  to  green 
wounds. 

Tinclure  of  Opium,  or  Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces ;  fpirituous  aromatic 
water,  and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounces.  Diflblve 
the  opium,  fliced,  in  the  wine,  with  a  gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently ftirring  it  ;  afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  ftrain  of? 

the  tinclure. 


*  A  very  good  tinf.nre  of  guaiacum,  for  domefHc  ufe,  may  re 
nnde  by  infuiing  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  gum  in  a  bottle  of  rum 
or  brandy. 

As 
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As   twenty  five   drops    of    this    tinclure   contain  about  a 
gram  of  opium,  the  common  dofe   may  be  from  twen 
thirt\  drops. 

Sacred  Tinclure,  or  Tinclure  of  Hicra  Picra. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce;  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root  and  ginger,  of  each  two  dsactims.  Iriiufe 
in  a  pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a  pint  of  brandy,  for 
a  week,  frequently  making  the  bottle,  then  ftrain  off  the 
re. 

This  is  a  fafe  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfons  of  a  languid  and 
phlegmatic  habit  :  but  is  thought  to  have  better  cffecls, 
taken  in  fmall  dofes,  as  an  alterative 

The  dole,  as  a  purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  Tinclure  of  Senm 

Take   of  fenna,    one  ounce  ;    jalap,   coriander  feeds,   and 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  half  an   ounce.     Infufe  them    in  a 
and    a   half  of  French  brandy  for  a  week  ;  then  drain 
the  tinclure,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfvvers  all  the  purpofes 
of  the  Elixir  SaJtttis\_and  ot  Daffy's  Elixir. 

dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

Tinclure  of  Spanifh  Flies. 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  two 
ounces  ;  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infufe  for  two  or  three 
days  ;  then  ftrain  off  the  tincture. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  flimulant  for  external  ufe. 
Parts  affected  with  the  palfy  or  chronic  rhuumatifm  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  it. 

Tinclure  of  the  Balfam  of  To  he. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint.  Infufe  in  a  gentle  heat  until 
the  balfam  is  diifolved;   then  ftrain  the  tinclure. 

This  tinclure  poffeiles  ail  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft,  a  tea-fpoonful 
or  two  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a  bit  of  loaf  fugar.  But  the 
bed  way  of  ufmg  it  is  in  fyrup.  An  ounce  of  the  tinclure, 
properly  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make 
what  is  commonl v  called  the  Balfamic  Syrup. 

Tinfiure 
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T'mHure  of  Rhubarb, 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a  half;  lefler  cardamom 
feeds,  half  an  ounce  ;  brandy,  two  pints.  Digeil  for  a  week, 
and  ftiain  the  tincture. 

Tbofe  who  clioofe  to  have  a  vinous  tinclurc  of  rhubarb 
may  infufe  the  above  ingredients  in  a  bottle  of  Lifbon  wine, 
adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof"  ipirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a  drachm  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake-roof,  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will 
make  the  bitter  tincture  of  rhubarb. 

All  thde  tinclures  are  defined  as  ftoixiddiics  and  corro- 
borants as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weaknefs  of  the  flomach, 
indigeflion,  laxity  of  the  inteflines,  fluxes,  cholicky  and  fuch 
like  complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great  fervice.  The 
dole  is  from  lull  a  fpoonlul  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or 
more,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  patient,  and  the 
purpofes  it  is  intended  to  anfwer. 

Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce  ;  opium,  two 
drachms.  lnfule  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  (baking  the  buttle  ; 
afterwards  It  rain  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  way  of  adminiftering  opium. 
It  eafes  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breath- 
ing, and  is  ufeful  in  many  diforders  of  children,  particularly 
the  hooping  cough. 

The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  fmall,  ten  drachms  ;  fuccotorine  aloes, 
in  powder,  fix  drachms;  lefTer  cardamon  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 
French  brandy,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  {train  the  elixir. 

This  ufeful  ftomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces ;  CuraflaO  oranges, 
one  ounce  ;  Virginian  fhake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  the 
ingredients  be  bruifed,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days  in 
two  pints  of  French  brandy  j  afterwards  jftrain  out  the  elixir. 
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This  is  an  excellent  flomach  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  in- 
digeftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a 
fmall  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  likewife  re- 
lieves the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  when  taken  in  a  large  dofc. 

■Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tinflure,  one  pint ;  oil  of  vitriol, 
three  ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  fxcos 
have  fubfided,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a  glafs  fun- 
nel. 

This  is  one  of  the  heft  medicines  which  I  know  for  hyfte- 
ric  and  hypochondriac  patients,  affli&ed  with  flatulencies 
arifing  from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines.  It  will  fucceed  where  the  moft  celebrated  ftoma- 
chic  bitters  have  no  effecT:.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty 
drops,  in  a  glafs  of  wine  or  water,  or  a  cup  of  any  bitter  in- 
fufion,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  mould  be  taken  when  the 
ftomach  is  moft  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine. 

DiiTolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a  pint  of  rectified 
fpirits. 

This  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
bruifes,  palfies,  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  for  preventing 
gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  diflblved  in  half  a  pound 
of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  makes  Ward's  Ejfence. 

Spirit  of  Minder er us. 

Take  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.     Pour  on  it 
oradually  diftilled  vinegar,  till  the  efTervefcene  ceafes. 
b  This  medicine  is  ufeful  in  promoting  a  difcharge  both  by 
the  fkin  and  urinary  paifage.      It  is  alfo  a  good  external  ap- 
plication in  ftrains  and  bruifes. 

When  intended  to  raife  a  fvveat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a 
cup  of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every 
hour  till  it  has  the  defired  effeft. 

VINEGARS. 

TTIn'EGAR   is  an  acid  produced    from    vinous    liquors  by 

V    a  fecond  fermentation.     It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  both 

in  inflammatory   and   putrid   diforders.      Its  cffecla  are,  to 

cool 
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cool  the  blood,   quench  thirft,  counteract  a  tendency   to  pu- 
a&ion,  a;.  I   the  fyftem.     It 

like  wife   proti  •  natural   fecn  rid  in  fome  cafea 

excites  a  copious  fweat,  where  the  wann  medicines,  called 
alexipharmic,  tend  rather  to  prevail  that  falutary  evacu- 
ation. 

Weaknefs,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hyfteric  affec- 
tions, are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth  and 
nofe,  or  received  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  of  excellent  ufe 
alfo  in  correcting  mariy  poifonous  fubllances,  when  taken 
into  the  ftomach;  and  in  promoting  Ifion,   by  the 

different  cmunctorie.%  i  eivcel  into  th 

Vinegar   is  not  only  an  u  licine,  but  fcrves  like- 

wife  to  extract,  in  tolerable  perfection,  the  virtues  of  feveral 
other  medicinal  fubflances.  Mod  of  the  odoriferous  flowers 
impart  to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a  beautiful  purplifli 
or  red  colour.  It  alfo  allifts  or  coincides  with  the  intention 
of  f  pulls,  garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  feveral  other  valuable 
medicines* 

G  cfTefts,  however,  are  not  to  be  expected  fiom  every 
tiling  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  fiom  fucli 
as  is  found  and  well  prepared. 

The  belt  vinegars  are  ihofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  neceffary  for  fome  purpofes  that  the  vinegar  be' dif- 
tilled  ;  but  as  this  operation  requires  a  particular  chemical 
apparatus,  we  lhall  not  inlert  it. 

Vinegar  cf  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a  pound  ;  flrong  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  them  together  in  a  moderate  heat  for  three 
days,  frequently  making  the  veffel  ;  then  filter  the  liquor  for 
ufe. 

This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a  general  notion  of  its 
being  dangerous.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that 
the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar,  are  poffeffed  of  fome 
valuable  properties,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  many  cafes 
with  fafety  and  fuccefs. 

A  preparation  -of  a  fimilar  nature  with  the  above  has  of  late 
been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a  French  furgeon,  as  a  fafe  and 
extenfively  ufeful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  Extract  of  Sa- 
turn, and  orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound  ;  vinegar  made  of  French 
wine,  two  pints.     Put  them  together  into  a  glazed  earthen 

pipkin, 
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pipkin,   and  let   them    boil,  or  rather   fimrher,  for  an  hour* 

or  an  hour   and   a  quarter,   taking  (arc    to   (lir  th( 

while  with  a  wooden  fpatula.     After  the  whole  has  flood  to 

fettle,  pour  off  the  liquor   which  is  upon  the   top  into  bottles 
for  life. 

With   this  extract  Goulard   makes  his   vegtto -mineral 
fer*,    which  he  recommends  in   a  great  variety   or'  ex 
diforders,  as   inflammations,   burns,   bruifes,   fprains,    u 
&c. 

He  likewife  prepares  with  it  a  number  of  other  forms  of 
medicine,  as  poultices,  plailers,  ointments,  powder*,  &c. 

line  gar  of  Rcfes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  half  a  pound  ;  ftrong  vinegar,  half  a 
gallon.  Infufe  in  a  clofe  veflel  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a  gentle 
heat  ;  then  llrain  off  the  liquor. 

This    is   principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  headachs. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried   fquills,   two  ounces;  diflilled  vinegar. 
pints.     Infufe   for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  a  gentle  degree 
of  heat,  aiterwards  {train  off  the  liquor,   and  add  to  it  about 
a  twelfth  part  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirits, 

This  medicine  has  good  effects  in  difordsrs  of  the  bread, 
occafioned  by  a  load  of  vifcid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  life  in 
hydropic  cafes  for  promoting  a  difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according 
to  the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to 
aft  as  a  vomit,  the  dole  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cafes,  it 
mult  not  only  be  exhibited  in  fmall  doles,  but  alfo  mixed  with 
cinnamon  water,  or  forne  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor,  to 
prevent  the  naufea  it  might  otherwise  occafion. 

WATERS    BY    INFUSION,    &e. 

Lime  IVater. 

POUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon   a  pound  of 
frefh  burnt  quicklime;  and  when  the   ebullition  ceafes, 
ftir  them   well   together  ;  then   fufTer  the   whole  to  Ra 
reft,   that    the    lime   may    fettle,    and    afterwards    filter    the 
liquor  through  paper,  which  is  to  be   kept  in  veffels  clofely 

ftopt. 

*  See  Colly  rlurn  cf  I 
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The  lime-water  from  calcined  oyfler- (hells,  is  prepared  in 
the  (dine  manner. 

Lime-water  is  principally  iffed  for  the  gravel  ;  in  which 
cafe,  from  a  pint  to  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drank  daily. 
Externally  it  is  ufed  for  warning  foul  ulcers,  and  removing 
tliu  itch,  and  other  difcafes  of  the  fkin. 

Compound  Lime  Water. 

Take  (havings  of  guaiacnm  wood,  half  a  pound  ;  liquo- 
rice root,  one  ounce ;  faflmrrai  bark,  half  an  ounce;  corian- 
der feeds,  three  drachms ;   fnnple  lime-water,  fix  pints. 

Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  drain  off  the 
liquor. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  other  vegetable  fubflances.  Such  impregnation 
not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  hut 
alio  a  more  efficacious  medicine,  cfpecially  in  cutaneous  dif- 
onlcrs  and  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimple  water. 

Sublimate  Water. 

Diffolve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  a  pint  of 
cinnamon  water. 

.If  a  ftronger  folution  be  wanted,  a  double  or  triple  quantity 
of  fublimate  may  be  ufed. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers,  and 
confume  proud  flefh. 

Styptic  Water. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  falts  arc  diffolved. 
then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a  drachm  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol. 

This  water  is  ufed  for  (lopping  a  bleeding  at  the  nore,  and 
other  haemorrhages  ;  for  which  purpofe  cloths  or  doffils  dipt 
in  it  mud  be  applied  to  the  part. 

Tar  Water. 

Pour  a  gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar, 
and  ftir  them  ftrongly  together  with  a  wooden  rod  :  after 
they  have  flood  to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off  the  water  for 
ufe. 

2  Though 
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Though  tar- water  falls  greatly  fhort  of  the  cbafaftcr  which 
has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  poflefles  fome  medicinal  virtues. 
It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  increafes  the  iecretions,  and  fome- 
times  opens  the  body,  or  occasions  vomiting, 

A  pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  ftomach 
can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
fame  quantity  about  two  hours  after  breakfalt  and  dinner. 

SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

A  Great  number  of  diftilled  waters  were  formerly  kept 
-**  in  therfhops,  and  are  full  retained  in  fome  Difpenfa- 
tories.  But  we  con  fide  r  them  chiefly  in  the  light  o*  grateful 
diluents,  fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
or  for  rendering  difguflful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach*  We  mall  therefore  infert  only  a  few  of  thofe 
which  are  bed  adapted  to  thefe  intentions. 

The  management  of  a  (fill  being  now  generally  under- 
stood, it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  directions  for  that 
putpofe* 

Cinnamon  Water,, 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a  gallon 
and  a  half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days; 
and  then  diflil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  poflefling  in  a  high 
degree  the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 

Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a  pound  and  a  half; 
water,  from  a  gallon  and  a  half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off 
by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  poflefles,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the  fmell, 
tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and 
juleps  to  hy fieri c  patients. 

An  infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  nearly 
the  fame  purpofes. 

Peppermint  Water. 
This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 

Spearmint  Water. 
This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  penny- 
royal water. 

3  B  Both 
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Both  thefe  are  ufeful  flomachic  waters,  and  will  fometimes 
relieve  vomiting,  cfpecially  when  it  proceeds  from  indigeflion, 
or  cold  vifcid  phlegm.-  They  are  likewife  ufeful  in  fome 
colicky  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  &c.  particularly 
the  peppermint  water. 

An  infnfion  ol  the  frefh  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have 
the  fame  effects  as  the  diflilled  water. 

Rofe  Water. 

Take  of  rofes  frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds ;  water,  two 
gallons.     Diflil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine 
flavour. 

Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a  pound;  water,  a  gallon 
and  a  half.     Diflil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  diftillcd  water,  and  may  in  mofl  cafes 
fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coflly  fpice  waters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water. 
*TpAKE  of  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound ;    proof  fpirir,  and 
-**     common  water,  of  each  one  gallon.    Steep  the  cinnamon 
in  the  liquor  for  two  days;  then  diflil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a  pound;  proof  fpirit,  three 
gallons  ;  water,  two  gallons.     Diflil  off  three  gallons. 

This  is  a  fufEciently  agreeable  cordial,  a«d  may  fupply  the 
place  of  the  Aromatic  Water. 

WHEYS. 

Alum  Whey. 

"nOIL  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a  pint  o£  milk  till 
•*-*  it  is  curdled ;  then  flrain  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menjeS)  and  in  a  diabetes,  or  exceflive  difcharge  of  urine. 

Thcdofe  is  two,  three,  or   four  ounces,  according  as  the 
ftomach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a-day.     If  it  fhould  Occa-, 
lion  vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 

Mujiard 
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Mujlard  Whey. 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a  pint;  bruifed  muftard- 
feed,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd 
is  perfeaiy  feparated,  afterwards  ftrain  the  whey  through  a 
doth.  b 

_  This  is  the  molt  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  lead  effica- 
cious method  of  exhibiting  mtiftard.  It  warms  and  invi- 
gorates the  habit,  and  promotes  the  different  fecretioni. 
Hence,  in  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  Am- 
ply the  place  of  wine.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheii- 
matifm,  palfy,  dropfy,  &c.  The  addition  of  a  little  fugar 
will  render  it  more  agreeable. 

The  dofe  is  an  ordinary  tea- cupful  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Scorbutic  Whey. 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a  pint  of  the  fcorbutic' 
juices  in  a  quart  of  cow's  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is 
to  be  expected  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  ex- 
preffed  juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  garden 
fcurvy-grafs,  and  water-creffes. 

A  number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  orange  whey,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  &c. 
Thefe  are  cooling  pleafant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered cordial,  when  neceffary,  by  the  addition  of  wine. 

WINES. 

THE  effects"  of  wine  arc,  to  rujie  the  pulfe,  promote  per- 
fpiration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits. 
The  red  wines,  befides  thefe  effects,  have  an  aftringent  qua- 
lity, by  which  they  frrengthen  the  tone  of  the  flom^ch  and 
inteftines,  and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  retraining 
immoderate  fecretions. 

The  thin  (harp  wines  have  a  different   tendency.      They 
pafs   off    freely   by    the    different    ernun dories,    and    gen 
open   the   body.     The  effects  of  the  full-bodied  wines   arc, 
however,  much  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a  glutinous  fubflance,  and  do  not 
pafs  off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  mould  contain 
fully  as  much  fpirit. 

3  B  2  From 
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From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  mufl  appear  to  be 
an  excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  lay  the  truth,  it 
is  worth  all  the  reft  put  together. 

But  to  anfwer  fhu  *  r,  it  mud  be  found  and  good. 

No  benefit  is  to  be  expedited  from  the  common  tralh  that  is 
often  fold  by  the  name  ot  wine,  without  polrc{Iing  one  diop 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  po  medicine  is  more 
rarelv  obtained  genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a  medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed 
as  a  menjlruum  for  extracting  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal 
fubftanccs ;  for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a  compound 
of  water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid  ;  by  which  means  it  is 
enabled  to  act  upon  vegetable  and  animal  Jubilances,  and  alfta 
to  dillolvc  fome  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind,  (o  as  to  impreg- 
nate itfelf  with  their  virtues,  as  (feel,  antimony,  &c. 

Anthelmintic  JFinc. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce;  worm-feed,  an  ounce. 
Biuifethcm,  and  in f life  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red  poit 
wine  for  a  few  en  drain  off  the  v\ine. 

As  the  flomachs  of  perfons  afflicted  with  worms  are  always 
debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  feiviceable :  it 
mult,  however,  have  flill  better  tflccts  when  joined  with 
bitter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form. 

A  glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Anthnonial  JFinc. 

Take  gtafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce;  Lifbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digeft,  without  heat, 
lor  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  fhaking  the  bottle; 
afterwards  fi'ter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dole  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention. 
As  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten 
to  fi!ty  or  fixty  drops.  In  a  lsigc  dofe  it  generally  proves 
cathartic,  or  excites  vomiting. 

Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon- peel,  frefh, 
each  one  ounce  ;  long  pepper  two  drachms  ;  mountain  wine, 
two  pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a  week,  and  flrain  out 
the  wine  for  ufe. 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or 
inmgeilion,  a  glafs  of  this  wina  may  be  taken  an  hour  before 
dinner  and  fupper. 

Ipecacuanha. 
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Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  mountain 
wine,  a  pint.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  days;  then  filter  the 
tincture. 

This  is  a  fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for  Rich 
perfons  as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whole  ftomachs  are 
too  irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

Chalybeate  or  Steel  Wine. 

Take  filings   of  iron,  two  ounces  ;  cinnamon   and    mace, 
of  each  two  drachms;   Rhenifh  wine,  two  pints,     lnl  . 
three  or   four   weeks,  frequently  (baking    the    bottle  ,   t 
pafs  the  wine  through  a  filter. 

In  obftruclions  of  the  menjes,  this  preparation  of  iron 
may  be  taken,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a  wine-glafs  twice  or  thrice 
a- day. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with 
Lifbon  wine,  fharpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of 
tartar,  or  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid, 

Stomach  Wine, 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce; 
cardamom  feeds,  and  orange  peel,  bruifed,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  a  bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine  for 
five  or  fix  days ;  then  drain  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  debility  of  the  ffomach 
and  inteftines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a  preventive,  by 
perfons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  refidc  in 
places  where  this  difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe  likewife 
to  thofe  who  recover  (lowly  afrer  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it 
aflifts  digeition,  and  helps  to  reffore  the  tone  and  vigour  of 
the  fvftem. 

A  glafs  of  it  may       taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
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A  LTHOUGH  terms  of  art  have  been  feduloufly  avoided  in 
-**  the  compofition  of  this  treatife,  it  is  impoflible  entirely 
to  banifh  Technical  phrafes  when  writing  on  medicine,  a 
fcience  that  has  been  lefs  generally  all  ended  to  by  man- 
,  and  continues  therefore  to  be  more  infecled  with  the 
jargon  of  the  fchools,  than  perhaps  any  other.  Several  per- 
having  exprefled  their  opinion  that  a  Gloffary  would 
make  this  work  more  generally  intelligible,  the  following 
concife  explanation  of  the  few  terms  or  art  that  occur,  has 
bec  added  in  compliance  with  their  ientiments,  and  to  fulfil 
the  original  intention  of  this  treatife,  by  rendering  it  intelli- 
gible and  ufeful  to  all  ranks  and  dalles  of  men. 


Abdomen.     The  belly. 

Ahforbents.  Veifels  that  convey  the  nourishment  from  the 
inteflines,  and  the  fecreted  fluids  from  the  various  cavi- 
ties into  the  mat's  of  blood. 

Acrimony.      Corrofive  iharpnefs. 

Acute.  A  diieale,  the  fymptoms  of  which  are  violent,  and 
tend  to  a  fpeedy  termination,  is  called  acute. 

Adult.     Of  mature. age. 

Aditjt.     Dry,   warm. 

Antijpujmodlc.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  fpafm. 
<e.     Small  wmtifh  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 

Ajhiclion.     A  tightening  or  leiTening. 

difabilariah.  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  of  a 
certain  temperament,  marked  by  a  dark  complexion, 
black  hair,  Ipa-e  habit,  &c.  which  the  antients  fuppofed 
to  arife  irom  the  atra  bitis*  or  the  black  bile. 

Bile, 
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B 
Bile,  or  Gall,     A  fluid  which  is  fecreted  by  the  liver  into  the 
gall-bladder,  and  from  thence  pafTes  into  the  inteflines, 
in  order  to  promote  digeftion. 


Cacochymie.     An  unhealthy  ftate  of  the  body. 

Caries.     A  rottennefs  of  the  bone. 

Chyle.  A  milky  fluid  feparated  from  the  aliment  in  the  in- 
teflines, and  conveyed  by  the  abforbents  into  the  blood 
to  fupply  the  wafte  of  the  animal  body. 

Chronic.  A  difeafe  whofe  progrefs  is  flow,  in  oppofition  to 
acute. 

Circulation.  The  motion  of  the  blood,  which  is  driven  by 
the  heart  through  the  arteries,  and  returns  by  the  veins. 

Comatofe.     Sleepy. 

Conglobate  Gland.     A  fimple  gland. 

Conglomerate.     A  compound  gland. 

Contagion.     Infectious  matter. 

Cutis.     The  flan. 

Cutaneous.     Of  or  belonging  to  the  (kin. 

Crijis.  A  certain  period  in  the  progrefs  of  a  difeafe,  from 
whence  a  decided  alteration  either  lor  the  better  or  the 
worfe  takes  place. 

Critical.     Decifive  or  important. 

Critical  Days.  The  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  ninth,  eleventh, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  and  twenty-firft,  are 
by  fome  authors  denominated  critical  days,  Decaufe  febrile 
complaints  have  been  obferved  to  take  a  decifive  change 
at  thefe  periods, 

D 

Debility.     Weaknefs. 

Delirium.     A  temporary  diforder  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Diaphragm.  A  membrane  feparating  the  cavity  of  the  cheil 
from  that  of  the  belly. 

Diuretic.     A  medicine  that  promotes  the  fecretion  of  urine. 

Draftic.  Is  applied  to  fuch  purgative  medicines  as  are  vio- 
lent or  harlh  in  their  operation. 


Empyema.     A  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of 
the  breaft. 
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Endemic.     A  difeafe  peculiar  to  a  certain  diftricl  of  country. 
Epidemic.     A  difeafe  generally  infectious. 
Exacerbation*     The  increafe  of  any  difeafe. 


Faeces.     Excrements. 

Foetid.     Emitting  an  often  five  fmcll. 

Foetus.     The   chill   before   birth,  or 

proper  period,  is  thus  termed. 
Flatulent.      Producing  wind. 
Fungus.      Pioud  fleih. 


when   born  before  the 


Gangrene.     Mortification. 

Gumma! a.  "1    Tr  ,  r 

.,,  >  \  enereal  cxcrelcences. 

\jong 

Gymncflic.  Exercifc  taken  with  a  view  to  prcfervc  or  reftore 
health. — The  ancient  pbyficiaos  reckoned  this  an  im- 
portant branch  ot  medicine. 

II 
Hcclic  Ftver.     A  flow  confirming  fever,  generally  attending 

a  bad  habit  of  body,  or  fomc  incurable  and  deep-rooted 

difeafe. 
Hemorrhoids*     The  piles. 
Hemorrhage.     Discharge  of  blood. 

h  ndriacijm.      Low  fpirits. 
Hypochondriac  vifcera.      The    liver,   fpleen,   Sec.    fo   termed 

irom  i :.cir  iituation  in  the  hypochondriac  or  upper  and 

lateral  parts  of  the  belly. 


Ichor.     Thin  bad  matter. 
Impflhume.     A  collection  of  purulent  matter. 
Inflammation.     A  furcharge  of  blood,  and  an  increafed  a£HoiJ 
of  the  veflels,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 


Ligature. 
Lixivium* 


Bandage. 
Ley, 


M 


Miliary  Eruption.     Eruption  of  fmall  pirflules  refembling  the 
feeds  of"  millet. 

Morbific* 
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Morbific*     Caufing  difeafe,   or  difeafed. 
Mucus.     The  matter  difcharged  from  the  nofe,  lungs,  Sec. 
Myfcntery.     A  double  membrane  which  connects   the   intef- 
tines  to  the  back  bone. 

N 
Nervous.     Irritable. 
Naufea.     An  inclination  to  vomit. 

Nodes,     Enlargements  of  the  bones  produced  by  the  venereal 
difeafe, 

P 

Perioral.     Medicines  adapted  to  cure  difeafes  of  the  breaft. 
Pelvis.     The  bones  fituated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk; 

thus  named  from  their   refembling   in   fome    meafure  a 

bafon. 
Peritonaeum.     A  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly  and 

covering  the  inteftines. 
Pericardium.     Membrane  containing  the  heart. 
Perfpiration.     The  matter  difcharged  from  the  pores  of  the 

fkin  in  form  of  vapour  or  fweat. 
Phlogijlon.     Is  here  ufed  to  figniiy  iomewhat  rendering  the  air 

unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  refpiration. 
Phlegmatic.     Watery,  relaxed. 
Plethoric.      Replete  with  blood. 
Polypus.     A  difeafed  excrefcence,  or  a  fubftance  formed  of 

coagulable  lymph,  frequently  found  in  the  large  blood 

veiTels. 
Pus.     Matter  contained  in  a  boil. 

R 

Regimen.     Regulation  of  diet. 

Reclum.     The   ftraight    gut,  in  which  the  fceces  are  con- 
tained. 
Refpiration.     The  aft  of  breathing. 

S 

Saliva.     The  fluid  fecreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 
Sanies.      A  thin   bad  matter,  difcharged  from  an  ill-condi- 
tioned fore. 
Scirrhous.     A  {fate  of  difeafed  hardnefs. 
Slough.     A  part  feparated  and  thrown  off  by  fuppuration. 
Spafm.     A  difeafed  contraction. 

Spine.     The  back  bone. 

3  Styptic. 
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Styptic.     A  medicine  for  flopping  the  difcharge  of  blood. 
Syncope.     A  fainting  fit  attended  with  a  complete  abolition  of 
fen  fat  ion  and  thought. 

T 

Tales.     A  fpecies  of  confumption. 

Temperament.     A  peculiar  habit  of  body,  of  which  there  arc 

generally  reckoned  four,  viz.   the  fanguine,  the  bilious* 

the  melancholic,  and  the  phlegmatic. 

U 

Vertigo.     Giddincfs. 

Ulcer.     An  ill-conditioned  fore. 

Ureters.     Two  long  and  fmall  canals  which  convey  the  urine 

from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 
Urethra.     The   canal    which    conveys   the   urine   from   the 

bladder. 
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^BLUTIONS,  Jewifh  and  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for  the 
preservation  of  health,   103. 

Abortion,  caufes  and  fymptoms  of,  531.  Means  of  prevention, 
532.     Proper  treatment  in  the  cafe  of,  ibid. 

Abfcejfes,  how  to  be  tieated,  308.  573. 

Accidents.     See  Cafualtics. 

Acids,  of  peculiar  fervice  in  confumptions,  183.  In  putrid  fe- 
vers, 199.     Not  fuitable  to  the  mcafles,   242. 

Acciditics  in  the  bowels  of  infants,  the  origin  of,  548.  Method  of 
cure,  549. 

Acknvorth,  foundling  hofpital  at,  caufe  of  the  children  there  be- 
ing affli&ed  with  (cabbed  heads,  and  fatal  confequences  of  their 
ill  treatment,  555,  note. 

Addifon,  his  remark  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  95. 

jEther,  very  ferviceable  in  removing  fits  of  the  aflhma,  409.  Is 
excellent  for  flatulencies,  444. 

JEthiops  mineral,  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  263. 

Africans,  their  treatment  of  children,   II,  note. 

Agaric  of  the  oak,  its  merit  as  a  ftyptic,  577.  Method  of  gather- 
ing, preparing,  and  applying  it,  Hid,  note. 

Agriculture,  a  healthful,  ccnftar.t,  and  profitable  employment,  48. 
Is  too  much  neglected   in  favour  of  manufactures,  ibid.     Gar- 
dening the  moil  wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  53. 
Ague,  a  ipecies  of  fever  no  perfon  can  midake,  and  the  proper  me- 
dicine for,  generally  known,  147.     Caufes  of,  148.     Symptoms, 
ibid.     Regimen  for,  ibid.     Under  a  proper  regimen  will  often 
go   off,  without  medicine,    150.     Medical  treatment  of,    151. 
Often  degenerates  into  obiiinate  chronical  difeafes,  if  not  radi- 
cally cured,  154.     Peruvian  bark  the  only  medicine  to  be  relied 
on  in,  155.     Children  how  to  be  treated   in,  ibid.     Preventive- 
medicine  for  thofe  who  live  in  marfhy  countries,  156. 
Air,  confined,  poifonous  to  children,  30.     A  free   open   air  will 
fometimes  cure  the  mod  obftinate  diforders  iri  children,  ^^.    Oc- 
cupations which  injure  the  health  by  unwholefome  air,   37.  49. 
*  *  The 
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The  qualities  of,  aft  more  fenfibly  on  the  body  th::n  is  grne- 
rally  imagined,  75.  The  feveral  noctious  qualities  of,  fpecified, 
ibid.  In  large  cities,  polluted  by  various  circumdances,  76. 
The  air  in  churches,  how  rendered  unwholefomc,  ibid.  Houfes 
ought  to  be  ventilated  daily,  78.  The  danger  attending  fmall 
apartments,  ibid.  Pcrfons  whofc  bufinefs  confines  them  to  town 
ougiit  to  flcep  in  the  country,  ibid.  High  walls  obftrucl  the  free 
current  of  air,  79.  Trees  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  to 
hoitfes,  ibid.  Frefll  air  peculiarly  neccflary  for  the  iick,  80.  The 
iick  in  hofpitals  in  more  danger  from  the  want  of  frclh  air,  than 
from  their  difoi dert,  ibid.  VVholefomenefs  of  the  morning  air, 
8.}.     The  chai  ^  of,  one  great  caufe  of  catching  cold, 

116.  Thofc  who  keep  molt  within  doors,  the  mofl  fenfible  of 
thefie  changes,  127.  Of  the  night,  to  be  carefully  guarded 
againfl,  12K.  Frclh  air  often  of  more  efficacy  in  dileaics  than 
medicine,  139.  Its  importance  in  fevers,  145.  160.  States  of, 
liable  to  produce  putrid  fevers,  195.  Mull  be  kept  cool  and 
irtfh  in  l.ck  chambers  under  this  difovder,  199.  Chan; 
one  of  the  mod  effectual  remedies  for  the  hooping  cough,  285. 
qualities  of,  a  material  confideration  for  afthmatic  patients, 
408.  The  various  ways  hy  which  it  may  be  rendered  noxious, 
614.  Confinedj  how  to  try,  and  purify,  ibid.  Method  of  re- 
covering pcrfons  poifoned  by  foul  air,  615.  Frtfh,  of  the 
grcattd  importance  in  fainting  fits,  622. 

Jiken,  Mr,  hi*  trtatifc  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fractures,  re- 
commended, 594,  note. 

AlcaTt,  caudic,  iccoinmended  in  the  done,  327.  How  to  prepare 
it,  Hid.  note. 

Aliment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  conditution  of  the  body, 
('z.  Will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  ibid.  The  calls  of  hunger  and  third,  fufficiem  for 
regulating  the  due  quantity  of,  63.  The  quality  of,  how  in- 
jured, ibid)  A  due  mixture  of  vegetables  nccefiary  with  our 
animal  food,  65.  To  what  the  bad  effecls  of  tea  are  principally 
owing,  ibid.  Water,  good  and  bad,  diftinguifhed,  66.  Inquiry 
into  the  qualities  of  fermented  liquors,  with  inftructions  for  the 
due  making  of  them,  69.  The  qualities  of  good  bread,  and 
why  adulterated  by  bakers,  70.  General  rules  for  the  choice 
of  food,  ibid.  Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  71.  Meals  ought 
to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  72.  Long  fading  injurious  both 
to  old  and  young,  73.  Breakfafts  and  fuppers,  ibid.  Changes 
of  diet  ought  to  be  gradually  made,  74.  General  obfervations 
on,  649. 

Amaurofu.     See  Guttaferena. 

American  Indians,  their  method  of  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  513. 

Amufementsy  fedentary,  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  51.  Ought 
always  to  be  of  an  active  kind,  85. 

Anafarca.     See  Dropfy. 

Anger,  violent  fits  ©f,  injurious  to  the  conditution,  112.  Tran- 
quillity of  mind  effential  to  health,  ibid. 

Animal 
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Animal  food,   cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,   |&      A; 

die  of  themfelvcs,  unfit  for  food,  63.  Overdriven  cattle  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  64.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed, 
65.  Too  great  a  quantity  of,  generates  the  fcurvy,  ibid.  In- 
jurious to  many  habits,  649. 

Animals  and  plants,  the  analogy  in  the  nouriftiment  of,  ftatcd,  04. 

Anthony's  fire,  St.      See  Ervjipelas. 

Aphtha.     Sec  Thrufi. 

Apoplexy,  who  raoft  liable  to  this  diforder,  410.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms  and  method  of  cure,  411.  Cautions  to  perfons  of 
an  apoplectic  make,  413. 

Apothecaries  weights,  a  table  of,  687. 

Apparel.     See  Clothing. 

Appetite,  want  of,  caufes  and  remedies  for,  417. 

ArbiithnoU  Dr.  his  advice  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  172. 
His  advice  for  perfons  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  415,  note. 

Arfimcy  the  effects  of,  on  the  flomach,  474.  Medical  treatment 
when  the  fysnptoms  appear,  ibid. 

Arts.      See  Manufactures. 

A/cites.     See  Dropfy. 

AJfes  miik,  why  it  feldom  does  any  good,  179.  Inftructions  for 
taking  it,  ibid. 

AJlhma,  the  different  kinds  of  this  diforder  diftinguifhed,  with  its 

.  caufes,  406.  Symptoms,  407.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 408.     Remedies  proper  in  the  moift  althma,  409. 

Atmofphere.     See  Air. 

B 

Hall's  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  369. 

Balfamsy  how  to  prepare.  Anodyne  balfam,  691.  Locatelli's 
balfam,  ibid.     Vulnerary  balfam,  ibid. 

Bandages,  tight,  produce  mofl  of  the  bad  confequences  attending 
fractured  bones,  595. 

Bark)  Peruvian,  the  beil  antidote  for  failors  againft  diforders  on  a 
foreign  coait,  47.  How  to  be  administered  in  the  ague,  151. 
DiftirjCtion  between  the  red  bark  and  quill  bark,  ibid.  note.  A 
decoction  or  infufion  of,  may  be  taken  by  thofe  who  cannot 
fwallow  it  in  fubftance,  153.  Is  often  adulterated,  ibid.  note. 
Is  the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  155.  How 
it  may  be  rendered  more  palatable,  ibid.  May  be  adminiftered. 
by  clyfter,  156.  Cold  water  the  bell  menflruum  for  extracting 
the  virtues  of  this  drug,  185.  How  to  be  adminiftered  in  the 
putrid  fever,  202  ;  and  in  the  eryfipelas,  252.  In  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  263.  Its  efficacy  in  a  malignant  quinfey, 
274.  In  the  hooping  cough,  288.  A  good  medicine  in  vo- 
rm'ting,  when  it  proceeds  from  wcaknefs  of  the  flomach,  317. 
Its  efficacy  in  a  diabetes,  and  how  to  take  it,  321.  Is  good 
agaiaft  the  piles,  336;  and  worms,  368.  Its  life  dangerous 
for  preventing  a  fit  of  the  gout,  385.  A  good  remedy  in  the 
King's  evil,  401  ;  and  in  thtjluor  albus,  529. 

Barlty 
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Barley  water,  how  made,  165. 

Barrennefs  in  women,  the  general  caufes  of,  542.     Courfe  of  re- 
lit f,  543.     Dr.  Cheyne's  obfcrvations  on,  ibid.  • 
Bath  water.,  good  in  the  gout,    J 

Bath,  cold,  the  good  cfFecl  hildren,   29.      Recommended 

to  the  ftudious,  62.      L  nt   for   ftungthening 

the  nenroua  fyftecn,  425.     Therefore  mould  never  be  omitted  in 
gleets,  501.      Is  good  for  rickety  children,  564.     Caution.,  con- 
cerning the  improper  life  of,  in  adults,  633 — 639. 
Bath,  warm,  ot  prcatfervice  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  291. 
Bathing,  a  religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan  laws, 

103.     Is  conducive  to  health,   104. 

Bears  foot,  recommended  as  a  powerful  remedy  againft  worms,  369. 

Beds,  inftead  of  being  made  up  again  as  foon  as  pcrfons   rife   from 

them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  expofed  to  the  air,  77.     Bad 

effects  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  84.     Damp,  the  danger 

of,  128.     Soft,  are  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  320.  324. 

Beery  the  ill  confequence9  of  making  it  too  weak,  69.     Pernicious 

artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  i 
Bells,  parifh,  the  tolling  them  for  the  dead,  a  dangerous  cuftom,  1 14, 
Biles,  575. 

Bilious  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  298. 
Bilious  fever.      See  Fever. 
Bite  of  a  mad  dog.     See  Dog. 

Bitters,  warm  and  aft ringent,  antidotes  to  agues,  151 .     Are   fer- 
viceable    in   vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from   weaknefs  in   the 
ftomach,   317. 
Bladder,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  305.     Medical  treat- 
ment of,  ibid. 
Bladder,  ftone  in.     See  Stone. 
Blajl.      See  Erjjipelas. 

Bleeding,  cautions  for  the  operation  of,  in  fevers,  146.  In  the  ague, 
150.  Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  161.  In  the 
pleurify,  166.  When  nccelTary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
173.  Caution  againft,  in  a  nervous  fever,  192.  In  the  putrid 
fever,  201.  In  the  miliary  fever,  209.  When  ncceflary  in  the 
fmall-pov,  221.  When  uieful  in  the  raeaflcs,  243.  When  ne- 
ceflary  in  the  bilious  fever,  247.  Under  what  circumftances 
proper  in  the  eryfipdas,  251.  Mode  of,  proper  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  257.  Is  always  neceffary  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  261.  When  proper  and  iufproper,  in  a  cough, 
280.  When  proper  in  the  hooping-cough,  285.  Is  almoft  the 
only  thing  to  be  depended  on  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
290.  And  in  an  inflammation  of  the  inteitines,  292.  Is  ne- 
ceffary in  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  303.  Its  ufe  in  a 
fuppreflion  of  urine,  323.  Is  proper  in  an  afthma,  409.  Is  dan- 
gerous in  fainting  fits,  without  due  caution,  442.  Cautions  pro- 
per in  the  puerperal  fever,  539.  Is  an  operation  generally  per- 
formed by  perfons  who  do  not  underhand  when  it  is  proper,  570, 

In 
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In  what  cafes  it  ought  to  be  had  recourfe  to,  ibid.     The  quan- 
tity taken  away,  how  to  be  regulated,  571.      General  ru! 
the  operation,  ibid,     Objections  to  bleeding  by  leeches,  572. 
Prevailing  prejudices  relating  to  bleeding,   ibid.     The  arm    the 
mod  commodious  part  to  take  blood  from,  573. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fpontaneous,  is  of  more  fervice,  where  bleed- 
ing is  necefiary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  321. 
Ought  not  to  be  (lopped  without  due  conhderation,  ibid.  How 
to  (top  it  when  neceflary,  332.  Cautions  to  prevent  frequent 
returns  of,  334. 

Blind  perfons,  when  born  fo,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
fuited  to  their  capacity,  456,  note. 

BUjlers,  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  192.  When 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  201.  When  proper  in 
the  miliary  fever,  209.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  mod  obllinate 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  262.  A  good  remedy  in  the  quinfey, 
269.  Proper  for  a  violent  hooping-cough,  288.  Is  one  of 
the  bed  remedies  ^or  an  inflammation  of  the  (tomach,  291.  Are 
efficacious  in  the  tooth-ach,  359. 

Blood,  involuntary  difcharges  of,  often  falutary,  and  ought  not 
to  be  rafhly  (topped,  329.  The  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  dif- 
charges, with  their  ufual  caufes,  ibid.     Methods  of  cure,  330. 

Blood,  fpitting  of,  who  mod  fubject  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  337. 
Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  339.  Proper  regimen  in,  ibid. 
Medical  treatment,  340.     Cautions  for  perfons  fubjecT.  to  it,  341. 

Blood,  vomiting  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  34.1.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 342. 

Blood-ihot  eye,  how  to  cure,  450. 

Bloody-hux.     See  Dyfentery. 

Bcerbaave,  his  obfervations  on  drefs,  93,  note.  His  mechanical  ex- 
pedients to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  256. 

Bolufes,  general  rules  for  the  preparing  of,  692.  The  aftringent 
bolus,  ibid.  Diaphoretic  bolus,  ibid.  Mercurial  bolus,  ibid. 
Bolus  of  rhubarb  and  mercury,  693.  Pectoral  bolus,  ibid. 
Purging  bolus,  ibid. 

Bones,  the  exfoliation  of,  a  very  flow  operation,  583.  Bones, 
broken,  often  fuccefsfully  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators 
593-  Regimen  to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  594..  Hints 
of  conduct  if  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  ibid.  Clean- 
linefs  to  be  regarded  during  this  confinement,  595.  The  limb 
not  to  be  kept  continually  on  the  dretch,  ibid.  Cautions  to 
be  obferved  in  fetting  a  bone,  ibid.  Tight  bandages  condemn- 
ed, 596.  How  to  keep  the  limb  fteady  by  an  eafy  method,  ibid. 
Fractures  of  the  ribs,  ibid. 

Bowels,  inflammation  of.      See  Stomach. 

Boys,  the  military  exercife  proper  for  them,  26. 

Braidiuood,  Mr.  his  (kill  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  fpeak,  461,  note. 

Brain,  inflammation  of,  who  mod  liable  to  it,  with  its  cau< 
ivnvptoms,  254,     Regimen,  256.     Medical  treatment,  257. 
'  Brtad, 
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)&read,  proper  food  for  children,  as  foon  as  they  can  chew  it,  ifs 
A  cruft  of,  the  belt  gum -flick,  ibid*.  The  bell  modes  of  pre- 
paring it  in  food  for  children,  l8.  Good,  the  qualities  of^ 
and  for  what  purpofe  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  70.  Toalled, 
a  decoction  of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a  cholera  mor- 
bus, 310.  A  forfeit  of,  more  dangetous  than  any  other  food, 
652.  The  fined  not  always  the  bell  adapted  for  nutrition, 
'did.  Hon  H  hold  bread  the  mod  wholefome,  693.  ; 
flour  »pt  to  otcafion  conftipation,  654.  Different  kinds  of  grain 
make  the  bell  bread,  ibid,  Confuinption  of  bread  increafed 
by  drinking  tea,  655.  Indian  corn  the  bell  food  when  boiled, 
660.  Buck  wheat  highly  nutritious,  66l.  Variouj  lubllitutes 
for  bread,  ( 

Brim/lone.     See  Sulphur. 

Brothy  gelatinous,  recommended  in  the  dyfentery,  how  to  make, 

3+7- 

Broths  and  Soups,  various  ingredients  in  the  compofition  of,  670, 
671.     General    ol  I  on,  672.       The    moft    wholefome 

diet  for  the  poor,  673.  Warmly  recommended  by  Count  Rum- 
ford,  ibid.  Brown  foup  recommended  for  brcakfaft  in  place  of 
tea,  675. 

Bruifes-,  why  of  worfe  confenuencc  than  wounds,  582.  Proper 
treatment  of,  ibid.  The  exfoliation  of  injured  bones  a  very  (low 
operation,  583.      How  to  cure  fores  occasioned  by,  ibid. 

Buboes,  two  kinds  of,  diflinguifhed,  with  their  proper  treat- 
ment, 504- 

Burdens,  heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  40. 

Burgundy  pitch,  a  plafter  of,  between  the  moulders,  an  excellent 
remedy  in  a  cough,  281.  In  a  hooping-cough,  288.  And  for 
children  in  teething,  560. 

Burials,  the  dangers  attending  their  being  allowed  in  the  midft  of 
populous  towns,  76. 

Burns,  flight,  how  to  cure,  580.  Treatment  of,  when  violent, 
ibid.     Extraordinary  cafe  of,  581.     Liniment  for,  717. 

Butchers,  their  profeflional  artifices  explained  and  condemned,  65. 

Butter,  ought  to  be  very  fparingly  given  to  children,  21.  Uled 
in  large  quantities  very  injurious  to  the  flomach,  having  a  con- 
flant  tendency  to  turn  rancid,  661.  Bread  made  with  buttep 
not  eafily  digefted,  664,  Tallies  of  every  kind  improper  for 
children,  ibid. 


Cabbage  leaves,  topical  application  of,  in  a  pleurify,  167. 
Camphor,  why  of  little  ufe  in  eye- waters,  696. 
Camphorated  oil,  preparation  of,  718. 
Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,    733. 

Camps,  the  greateft  neceflity  of  confulting  cleanlinefs  in,   103. 
Cancer,  its  different  ftages  defcribed,  with  the  producing  caufes, 
466.     Symptoms,    467.      Regimen,    and   medical   treatment. 

468. 
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468.     Dr   Storck's  method  of  treating  this  diforder,  469.  Cau- 
tions for  avoiding-  it,  472. 

Cancer fcroti,  a   diforder  peculiar   to  chimncy-fwccpers,  owin-r  to 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  iOO,  note. 

Carriages,  the  indulgence  of,  a  facrifice  of  health  to  vanity,  82. 

Carrot,  wild,  recommended  in  the  ft  one,  328. 

Carrot,  poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  47 1 . 

Carrot,  properly  manured,  may  fupply  the  place  of  bread,  670. 

Cafualties,  which  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  necefLry  cautions 
refpc&ing,  600.  608.  613.  63  r. 

" * fubftances  flopped  in  the  gullet,  6c2. 

■ drowning,  609. 

1 noxious  vapours,  6 1 3. 

•         extremity  of  cold,  616* 

extreme  heat,  618. 


Cataplafms,  their  general  intentions,  693.  Preparation  of  the  dif- 
cutient  cataplafm,  ibid.     Ripening  cataplaim,  ibid. 

Cataract,  the  diforder  and  its  proper  treatment  defer ibed,  458. 

Cattle,  ftall  fed,  are  unwholefome  food,  64.  Over-driven,  are 
killed  in  a  high  fever,  ibid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expo- 
fed,  65.  _ 

Cellars,  long  fhut,  ought  to  be  cautioufly  opened,  78.  And  funk 
ftories  of  houfes,  unhealthy  to  live  in,  130.  Of  liquors  in  a 
ftate  of  fermentation,  dangerous  to  enter,  614.  How  to  purify 
the  air  in,  ibid. 

Celfus,  his  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  134. 

Chancres,  defcribed,  506.  Primary,  how  to  treat,  ibid.  Symp* 
tomatic,  507. 

Charcoal jire,  the  danger  of  deeping  in  the  fume  of,  613. 

Charity,  the  proper  exercife  of;  43. 

Cheefe,  as  a  diet,  injurious  to  health,  664. 

Ch eyne.  Dr.  his  perfuafive  to  the  ufe  of  exercife,  83.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  due  quantity  of  urine,  not  to  be  relied  on,  124* 
Strongly  recommends  ,*Ethiop's  mineral  in  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  263.     His  obfervations  on  barrennefs,  543*  ncle. 

Chilblains,  caufe  of,  556.      How  to  cure,  ibid. 

Child-bed  women,  how  to  be  treated  under  a  miliary  fever,  210. 

Child-bed  fever.      See  Fever. 

Child  birth,  the  feafon  of,  requires  elite  care  after  the  labour  pni-is 
are  over,  533.  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  534.  Ill 
effecls  of  collecting  a  number  of  women  on  fuch  ,  535, 

note.     How  to  guard  againft  the  miliary  fever,  538.     Symptoms 
of  the  puerperal  fever,  ibid.     Proper  treatment  of  I 
539.      General  cautions  for  women  at  this  feafon,  541, 

Children,  their  difeafes  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  6. 
Their  diforders  lei's  complicated,  and  eaiier  cured,  than  thpfe  of 
adults,  ibid.  Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  difeafes  of  their  pa- 
rents, 7.  Thofe- born  of  difeafed  parents,  require  peculiar  rare 
in  the  nurfing,  8.     Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious 
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clothing,  S.  How  treated  in  Africa  II,  ntite.  The  u(\rA 
caufes  of  deformity  in,  explained,  ibid.  Their  clothes  ought 
to  be  fattened  on  with  firings,  13.  General  rule  for  clothing 
them,  14.  Cleanlinefs,  an  important  article  in  their  drefs, 
ih'id.  The  milk  of  the  mother  the  moil  natural  food  for,  15. 
Abfurdity  of  giving  them  drugs  as  their  firll  food,  16.  The 
hell  method  of  expelling  the  meconium,  ibid.  How  they  ought 
to  be  weaned  from  the  brcail,  17.  A  crufl  of  bread  the  belt 
gum-tlick  for  them,  Hid.  How  to  prepare  bread  in  their 
food,  18.  Cautions  as  to  giving  them  animal  food,  ibid. 
Cautions  as  to  the  quantity  of  their  food,  ibid.  Errors  in  the 
quality  of  their  food  more  frequent  than  m  the  quantity,  19. 
The    ford    of  adnl:  er  for  ehildren,  Hid.       Strong   li- 

quors cxpofe  them  to  inflammatory  difoiders,  ibid.  Ill  effects 
inripc  fruit,  :  .  Dutter,  21.  Honey,  a  wholefome  arti- 
■  1   food  f.  The   important*    of  excrcife  to 

promote  and   flrength,  ibid.      Rules  for  their  ex. 

ercife,  22.      P  tons  their  neglect  of  chil- 

dren, 23.  The  utility  of  exereife  demonitrucd  from  the  or* 
ganical  ftrudlure  of  children,  7\.  Philofophieal  argument1) 
ihcwing  the    neccf:  - rcife,  ibid.      Ought    not  to  be  fent 

to  fehool  too  foon,  2C.  Nor  be  put  too  foon  to  labour,  28. 
Dancing  an  excellent  exereife  for  them,  29.  The  cold  bath, 
Hid.      Want  tnt;  air  deilructi.e   to  children,  30.      To 

wrap  them  up  clofe  in  cradles  pernicious,  32.  Are  treated 
like  plants  in  a  hot-houfe,  ibid.  The  ufual  faulty  conduct  of 
nurfts  pointed  out,  -}.;,.  Arc  crammed  with  cordials  by  indolent 
nurfes,  as.  Eruptions  ignorantly  treated  by  nurfes,  ibid.  Loofe 
{"tools,  the  proper   ti  Every  method  ought  to 

be  taken  to  make  them  ftrOng  and  hardy,  37.  Indications  of 
the  fmall-pox  in,  214, 

Chincough.     See  Cc 

\:  morbus,  the  uiiorder  defined,  with  its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
309.     Medical  treatment,  310. 

Churchesy  the  feveral  circumitances  that  render  the  air  in,  un- 
wholefome,  76. 

Churching  of  -women  after  lying-in,  a  dangerous  cuftom,  5)2. 

Church-yards ,  the  bad  conlequences  of  having  them  in  large 
towns,  76. 

Cities,  large,  the  air  in,  contaminated  by  various  means,  76.  The 
bad  effects  of  burying  the  dead  in,  ibid.  Houics  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  77.  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartments, 
78.  Ail  who  can  ought  to  fleep  in  the  country,  i&id.  Disorders 
that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  ~<j.  Cleanlinefs. 
not  fufficiently  attended  to  in,  101.  Should  be  fupplied  withr 
plenty  of  water,  105,  note.  The  bed  iii-»-»  15  to  guard  againM 
infection  in,  109. 

Clare,  Mr.  his  method  of  applying  fuline  preparations  of  mercury 
in  venereal  cafes,  512. 
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CleanYincfs,  an  Important  article  of  attention  in  the  drcfs  of  chil- 
dren, 14;  and  to  fedentary  artifts,  52.  Finerv  in  drcfs  often 
covers  dirt,  93.  Is  neceffary  to  health,  ico.  Diforders  origin- 
ating from  the  want  of,  ibid.  Is  not  fnfficiently  attended  to  in 
large  towns,  10 1.  Nor  by  country  pcafants,  102.  Great  at- 
tention paid  to,  by  the  ancient  Romans,  ibid.  note.  Necefi: 
confiiltmg  cleanlincfs  in  camps,  103.  Was  the  principal  object 
of  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Jewim  laws,  ibid.  Is  a  great  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  Eaflern  countries,  ibid.  Lathing  and  wattl- 
ing greatly  conducive  to  health;  104.  Cleanlinels  peculiarly 
neceffary  on  board  of  fhips,  ibid,  and  to  the  flck,  ibid.  Gene- 
ral remarks  on,  105.  Many  diforders  may  be  cured  by  clean- 
linefs  alone,  140.  The  want  of,  a  very  general  caufe  of  putrid 
fevers,  196.  Is  a  great  prefervative  againft  venereal  infection, 
517  ;  and  againft  galling  in  infants,  550.  Cutaneous  difordeia 
proceed  from  a  want  of,  659. 

Clergy,  exhorted  to  remove  popular  prejudices  againft  inoculation, 
231.  Might  do  great  good  by  undertaking  the"  pradlice  of  it 
themfelves,  236. 

Clothing,  the  only  natural  life  of,  9.  That  of  children,  has  be- 
come a^  fecret  art,  jo.  Ought  to  be  faftened  on  infants  with 
firings  inftead  of  pins,  13.  Pernicious  confequences  of  flays, 
14.  Importance  of  cleanlmefs  to  children,  ibid.  The  due 
quantity  of,  dictated  by  the  climate,  94.  Should  be  iucreakd 
in  the  decline  of  life,  ibid,  and  adapted  to  the  feafons,  ibid. 
Is  often  hurtful  by  being  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of 
vanity,  91 .  Pernicious  confequences  of  attempting  to  mend  thrr 
fnape  by  drefs,  ibid.  Stays,  ibid.  Shoes,  ibid.  Garters,  buckles, 
and  other  bandages,  92.  The  perfection  of,  to  be  eaf)-  and 
clean,  93.  General  remarks  on,  ibid.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  and 
how  to  guard  againll  it,  127. 

Clyjlers,  a  proper  form  of,   for  an  inflammation  of  the  ltomach, 
291.      And   for  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,   293. 
tobacco  fmoke,  its  efficacy  in  procuring  a  flool,  300,  note.     Of 
chicken  broth  falutary  in  the  cholera  morbus ,  310.     Their  u!e 
in    f-jppreffion  of  urine,  323.     Ought  to  be  frequently  admi- 
uiftered  in  the  puerperal  fever,  530.     Of  tobacco,  to  excite  a 
vomit,  606.     Of  tobacco  fumes,  to  itimulate  the  inteftines,  610. 
The  general  intention  of,   694.     Preparation  of  the  emollient 
clyfter,  695.      Laxative  clylter,  ibid.     Carminative  clyfter, 
Oily    clyfter,    ibid.    Starch    clyfter,   696.     Turpentine  c\) 
ibid.     Vinegar  clyfter,  ibid. 

Celiac  paffion,  proper  treatment  for,  351. 

Coffee  berries,  recommended  in  the  ftoue,  328. 

Cold,  extreme,  its  effecls  on  the  human  frame,  616.     The  f 
application  of  heat  dangerous  in  fuch  cafes,  tbid.     How  to  re- 
cover frozen  or  benumbed  limbs,  617. 

Cold  Bath.     See  Bath. 
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Cautions  luccflary  to  guard 
General    advice    in   colic:, 


Colds,  frequently  occafioned  by   imprudent  changes  of  clothes  at 
the   firtt  approaches  of  fummer,  90,  note.      Various  caul 
fpecified,    126.      Their- general  caufes,  276.     Proper  regimen 
on  the  fymptoms  of,  appearing,  ibid.     Danger  of  neglecting  the 
diib>  The  chief  fecrct  for  avoiding,  280. 

Colic,  different  fpecies  of,  296  Medical  treatment  of  according 
to  their  fpecies  and  caufe?,  297.  Bilious  colic,  298.  Hyfteric 
colic,  299.      N  oh'c,  ibid, 

againit   the    nervous    colic,    300. 
301. 

Colly  ri a.  waters. 

'■cc  often  imports   infectious  diforders,   107.       Means  fug- 
gelled  to  guard  againft.  this  danger,   10ft,  note. 

(  lions  otten  very  needlclMy  compounded,   697.     Preparation 

of  the  japonic  confection,  6 

Cotifervcs  and  Pre/erves,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  compofi- 
tion,  698.  Of  red  rofes,  ibid.  Of  floe*,  699.  Candied 
orange- peel,  j 

Conjlitution,  good  or  bad,  the  foundation  of,  generally  laid  during 
infancy,  1 . 

r,  the  increafe  of  this  difordcr  may  be  attributed  to 
hard  drinking,  97.  Who  moil  liable  to,  and  its  caufes,  174. 
Symptor  Regimen,    177.      Riding,  ibid.      Much    be- 

nefit to  be  expeclid  from  going  a  long  voj  Travel- 

ling, ibid.     Diet,  179.      Great  efficacy  of  milk  in,  Hid.     Me- 
dical treatment,  1 

Nervous,    defined,  and  the  perfons  mod  liable  to, 

Proper  treatment  of,  i 

Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  mud  be  directed  to 


the  producing  caufe,  1 87. 
Convulfions,   why   new-born  infants  are  fo   liable  to,  12.     Thofe 

preceding  the  eruption  in  the   fmall-pox   favourable  fymptcms, 

217.     The  general  caufes  of,  565.     Proper   treatment  of,  566. 

Extraordinary  recovery   of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by,  629. 

Farther  initrudior.s  in  like  cafes,  630. 
Cook,  Captain,  the  circumnavigator,  his  means  of  preferving   the 

health  of  his  men,  46,  note. 
Cookery,  the  arts  of,  render  many  things  unwholefomc,  that  are 

not   naturally   fo,    67.      Roaliing  meat,    a    walteful   mode  of, 

Cordials,  ought  not  to  be' given  to  infants,  16.  Are  the  common 
refuge  of  nurfes  who  neglecl  their  duty  to  children,  35.  Are 
often  fatal  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  290.  When 
good  in  the  colic,  297.  Ought  not  to  be  given  to  a  pregnant 
woman  during  labour,  534. 

Corn,  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  195. 

Corns  in  the  feet  are  occafioned  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  91. 

Cortex.     See  Bark. 
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-Coflivencfs,*  frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  the  prevention 
of,  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  122.  Is  rather  to  be  removed 
by  diet  than  by  drugs,  123.  Its  general  caufes  and  ill  effect*, 
414.     Regimen,  ibid.     Remedies  for,  416; 

Cough,  the  proper  remedies  for,  280.  A  planer  of  Burgundy 
pitch  laid  between  the  moulders  an  excellent  remedy  for,  281. 
The  ilomach  cough,  and  cough  of  the  lungs,  diltinguilhed, 
282.     Treatment  for  the  nervous  cough,  283.^ 

Cough,  hooping,    who   moa  liable  to,  with   its  difpofing  caufes, 
284.     Remedies,  285.     Is  infeftious,  ibid.      Vomits,  thai 
and  how  to  adminilter  them  to  children,  286.      Ga.lic  ointment 
a  good  remedy  for,  287. 

Cough,  phthincal,  incident  to  fedentary  artificers,  from  their 
breathing  confined  air,  49, 

Cradles,  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  32. 

Cramp,  proper  remedies,  for,  451. 

Cramp  of  the  Jlcmach,  who  raolt  fubjeel:  to,  438.  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  ibid. 

Crotchets,  how  to  ufe  for  extracting  fubftances  detained  in  the 
gullet,  603. 

Croup  in  children,  defcribed,  557.  Its  fymptoms  and  proper 
treatment,  ibid. 

Cyder,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  69. 

D 

Dancing,  an  excellent  kind  of  exercife  for  young  perfons,  29. 

Daucus  fylveftris.      See  Carrot. 

Deafnefs,  when  a  favourable  fymptom  in  the  putrid  fever,  1 98, 
note.     Methods  of  cure,  according  to  its  caufes,  461. 

Death,  the  evidences  of,  fometimes  fallacious,  and  ought  not  to 
be  too  foon  credited,  601.  6c8.  612.  631.  The  means  to  be 
ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from,  nearly  the  fame  in  all 

.    cafes,  632. 

Decoclions,  genera!  remarks  on,  699.  Preparation  of  the  decoc^ 
tion  of  althaea,  ibid.  Common  decoction,  700.  Of  logwood, 
ibid.  Of  bark,  ibid  Compound  decoction  of  bark,  ibid.  Of 
farfaparilla,  701.     Of  feneka,  ibid.     White  decoa ion. 

Deformity,  oh^n  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  or"  dreffing 
children,  9.  Is  feldoni  found  among  lavage  nations,  10.  The 
ufual  caufes  of,  explained,  ibid. 

Dews,  nighr,  dangerous  to  health,  128. 

Diabetes,  who  moil  liable  to  this  diforder,  3  19.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  32Q. 
Diftinguifhed  from  incontinency  of  urine,  322. 

Diarrhoea.      See  Loofenefs. 

Diet,  will  often  anfwtr  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  difeafes,  138. 
llluftrations,  139.  General  obfervations  on,  647.  Improper 
diet  affects  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  650.  Vegetable 
ought  to  preponderate  over  animal  food,  65  1.     Jxe  Jfima  t. 
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JOigefiion,  the  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inani- 
tion, 72. 
jDifeafes,  hereditary,  cautions  to  perfons  afflicted  with,   8.     Pecu- 
liar disorders  attending  particular   occupations,    38.      Many  of 
them  infectious,  ic6.     The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upon 
experience    and    oblervation    than    upon    fcientitica]  principles, 
135.    Are  to  be  diltinguiihed  by  the  moil  obvious  and  permanent 
fymptoms,  ibid.     The  differences  of  fcx,  age,  and  conflitution, 
to  be   conlidered,  136.      Of  the  mind,  to  be  diflingniihed  from 
thofe  of  the  body,  ibid.      Climate,  fit  nation,  and  occupation,  to 
attended   to,    137.       Otlier    collateral     circum{lances„   ibid. 
Many  indications  of  cure,  to  be  aufwercd   by  diet  alone,   138. 
Cures  often   effected  by  fic(h  air,  by  excrcife,  or  by  clear.linefs, 
I39.      Nervous  difeafes,  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  difficult 
to  cure,  420. 
Dijlocutions,  ihould  be  reduced   before  the  fwelling  and  inflamma- 
tion come  en,  and  h«w,  587.       Of  the  jaw,  588.       Of  the 
neek,  589.     Of  the  ribs,  590.      Of  the  fhoulder,  ibid.     Of  the 
tlbow,  591.     Of  the  thigh,  592.     Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and 
toes,  ibid. 
Diuretic  iufufionfor  the  Dropfy,  how  to  prepare,  377,  3 78. 
Dog,  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in,  477.     Ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
ierved  after   biting  any  perfon,  to  afecrtain  whether  he  is  mad 
or  not,  478.      Is  often    reputed  mad  when  he    is  not  fo,  ibid. 
Symptoms  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  479.     The  poifon  cannot 
lie  many  years  dormant  in  the  body,  a^  is  fuppofed,  ibid.      Dr, 
Mead's  receipt  for  the  bite,  480.      The  famous  Eaft  Indian  fpe- 
cihe  for,  ibid.      Other   recipes,   481.     Vinegar  of  confiderable 
itrvice  in  this  diforder,  ibid.   Medical  courfe  of  treatment,  recom- 
mended, ibid.   Regimen,  48 1 .    Dipping  in  the  fe?.  not  to  be  relied 
on,  483.     Dr.  Tiffot's  medical  Courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydro- 
phobia, 484..      Remarks  on  the  Ormfkirk  medicine,  485,  note. 
Dcfcs  of  medicines,  the  relative  proportions  of,  for  different  ages, 687, 
Drams  ought  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  afflicted  with  nervous  dif- 

orders,  423, 
Draught,  is  the  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  as  are  intended  for 
immediate   operation,    702.       How    to    prepare    the  anodyne 
draught,    ibid-       Diuretic    draught,    ibid.       Purging  draught, 
ibid.     Sweating  draught,  703.     Vomiting  draught,  ibid. 
Drefs.      See  Clothing. 

J)rinhing,  perfons  who  are  feldom  intoxicated  may  neverthelef? 
injure  their  confiitutions  by,  97.  The  habit  of  drinking  fre- 
quently originates  from  misfortunes,  98.  Frequently  deliroya 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  99.  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  by 
miftaken  hofpitality,  ibid,  note.  Leads  to  other  vices,  ibid. 
Dropfy,  the  feveral  diitinclions  of,  with  its  caufes,  374.  Symp- 
toms, 375.  Regimen,  376.  Medical  treatment,  377.  Tap- 
ping a- fafe  and  fimple  operation,  379. 
Dropfy  of  the  brain.     See  Water  in  the  head. 

Drowned 
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Drowned  perfons,  ought  not  to  be  rafhly  given  i;p  for  dead,  60S. 
Proper  trials  for  the  recovery  of,  ibid.  Endeavours  ougUt  not 
to  be  fufpended  upon  the  iirit  returns  of  life,  612.  Succcfi  of 
the  Amfterdam  fociety  for  tire  recovery  of,  631. 

Drunkcnnefs.      See  Intoxication. 

Dumb  perfons  may  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  difcourfe,  46 1 ,  note. 

Dyfentery,  where  and  when  molt  prevalent,  345.     It*  caufc 
fymptoms,  ibid.      Regimen,  346.      Fruit,  one  of  the  hell  r< 
dies  for,  348.    Prop-r  drink  for,  349.     Medical  treatment. 
Cautions  to  prevent  a  relapfe,  350. 

E 

Ear,  the  feveral  injuries  it  is  liahJe  to,  460.  Deafnefs,  medical 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  caufes,  461.  Ought  not  to  be 
tampered  with,  462. 

Ear-ach,  its  caufes,  and  proper  treatment  for,  360.  How  to  drive 
infects  out  of,  ibid. 

Education  of  children,  ihould  be  begun  at  home  by  the  parent**,  25, 
note.      That  of  girls  hurtful  to  their  constitution,  27. 

Effluvia,  putrid,  will  occafjon  the  fpotted  fever,  195. 

Electricity  beneficial  in  the  palfy,  431. 

Electuaries,  general  rules  for  making,  703.  Preparation  of  leni- 
tive electuary,  704.  Electuary  for  the  dyfentery,  ibid.  For 
the  epilepfy,  ibid.  For  the  gonorrhoea,  ibid.  Or*  the  baik, 
705.  For  the  piles,  ibid.  For  the  palfy,  ibid.  For  the 
rheumatifm,  ibid. 

Elixir,  paregoric,  how  to  prepare,  732.  Sacred  elixir,  Hid. 
Stomachic  elixir,  ibid.     Acid  elixir  ot  vitriol,  733. 

Emulfionsy  their  ufe,  706.     Preparation  of  the  common  eraulGon, 
ibid.     Arabic    emultion,    Hid.       Camphorated    emulfion, 
EmuHion  of  gum  ammoniac,  ibid.     Oily  emuliion,  707. 

Engleman,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  German  method  of  rccov 
perfons  from  fainting  fits,  622. 

Entrails.      See  Intejlines. 

Epilepfy,  the  diforder  defined,  432.  Its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
433,     .Due  regimen,  434.     Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Eruptions  in  children  often  free  them  front  bad  humours,  but  are 
miftaken  and  ill-treated  by  nurfes,  35.  Ought  never  to  he 
flopped  without  proper  advice,  36.  In  fevers,  how  to  be 
treated,  193.  2pi.  207.  209.  In  the  fmall  pox,  217.  221. 
In  children,  the  caufes  of,  551.     How  to  cure,  554. 

^Eryfipelas,  a  diforder    incident  to  the  laborious,  41.     Its  caufes 
explained,  and  who  molt  fubject  to   it,  249.      Its  fyraj  . 
ibid.      Regimen,    250.      Medical  treatment,   253.     The 
butic  erytipelas,.  ibid.     Instructions  for  thofe  who  are  fubject  t<? 
this  diforder,  ibid. 

Evacuations  of  the  human    body,    the  principal,    fpc. 
By  (tool,  ibid.     Urine,  123.     Perfpiration,  125. 

Exercife,  the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  ttrcngth 
of  children,  21.     All   young    animals  exert    their   orga 
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unotion  as  foon  as  tbey  arc  able,  22.  The  utility  of,  proved 
from  anatomical  confiderntions,  24.  And  from  philofophical 
deductions,  ibid.  Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys,  26. 
Benefits  of  dancing,  29.  Is  better  for  fedentary  perfoni  under 
l..\«n<r-,  of  fpirits  than  the  tavern,  52.  Gardening  the  bed 
cife  for  die  fedentary,  53.      \  ught  not  to  betaken 

immediately  after  a    full   meal,    61.       Is  as  neceflary  as  food 
for  the  preservation  of  health,    8i.     Our   love  of  activity,   an 
of  it 6  utility,  82.     indolence   relaxes   the  foh'da,  ibid. 
The  indulgence  of  carriages  as  abfurd  as  pernicious,  ibid.     Is 
almoll  the  only  cure  for  glandular  obllrudtions,  83,       Will  pre- 
and  remove  thofe  di {orders  that  medicine  cannct  cure,  lite/. 
Is  the  beft  cure  for  complaints  in  the  ftomach,  84.      How  to  b«* 
n  within  doors,  when    not  to  be  done   in  the  open   air,  85. 
ports  better  than   fedentary  amufements,  ibid.      The 
golf,  a  better  exetcife  than  cricket,  ibid.  note.      Exercife  mould 
not  be  extended  to  fatigue,  86.      Is  as  neceflary  for  the  mind 
as  for  the  body,  118.      Is  often  1  v  than  any  me- 

dicine  whatever,    139.     The  belt  mode  of  taking  it  in  a  eon- 
fumption,  177.      Is  of  the  created  importance  in  a  droofy,  376. 
Muicular  for  the  gout,  305.      Is   neceflary  for  the  alihmatic, 
Js    in;.-  all    medicine   in  nervous    diforders,  423. 

And  in  the  palfy,  4#fc'«      [1  proper  for  pregnant  women,  unJefi 
thev  are  of  a  very  delicate  texture,  $$$.     Want  of,  the  occafion 
of  rickets  in  children,  563. 
Extratis*  general   rules   lor   making  ;  but   are  more  conveniently 

purchaicd  ready  made,  707. 
Eyes,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  258.  Symptoms,  259. 
Medical  treatment,  260.  How  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
from  a  fcrophulous  habit,  263.  Advice  to  thofe  who  are  fub- 
je£  to  this  complaint,  264.  Are  fubject  to  many  difeafes- 
which  are  difficult  to  cure,  456.  The  means  by  which  they 
are  frequently  injured,  457.  General  means  of  prevention, 
ibid.     The  feveral  diforders  of,   with  their  medical  treatment, 

458- 
Eye-waters,  general   remarks  on,  and  their    principal    intention.';, 

696.       Collyrium   of    alum,    697.       Vitriolic    collyrium,  Hia\ 

Collyrium  of  lead,  ibid. 


Fainting-fits ■,  how  to  cure,  44 1.  6 1 8.     Cautions  to  perfons  fub- 

ject  to  them,  623. 
fulling  fichncfs.      Sec  Epilcpjy. 
Fajting,  long,  injurious  to  thofe  who  labour  hard,  43.     Is  hurtful 

•  both  to  old  and  young,  73. 
Fathers,  culpably  inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  children, 
jr.     Their  irregular  lives  often  injure  the  conftitution  of  thei? 
children,  7. 

Fear, 
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Fear,  the  influence  of- very  great,  in  occafioning  and  aggravating 
difeafes,   112.      Its  various  operation*,,  1 13. 

Feet,  injured  by  wearing  tight  (hoes,  91.  The  warning  of,  an 
agreeable  article  of  cjeanlinefs,  T04.  Wet,  the  daqgcf  of,  127. 
Bathing  them  in  warm  water,  a  good  remedy  in  a  cold,  279. 
And  in  the  hooping-cough,  288. 

Fermentation,  the  vapour  of  liquors  in  a  ftate  of,  noxious,  614. 

Fevers,  of  a  bad  kind,  often  occafioned  among  labourers  by  poor 
living,  43.  Frequently  attack  fedentary  perfons  after  hard 
drinking,  52.  Nervous,  often  the  confequence  of  intenfe  ftudy, 
57.  Putrid  and  malignant,  often  occafioued  by  want  of  clean- 
linefs,  100.  The  molt  general  caufes  of,  enumerated,  140. 
The  diftinguifhing  fymptoms  of,  141.  The  fcveral  fpecies  of 
ibid.  Is  an  eflbrt  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  aiTiiled,  142. 
How  this  is  to  be  done,  143.  Cordials  and  fweetmeats  im- 
proper in,  144.  Frefh  air  of  great  importance  in,  145.  The 
mind  of  the  patient  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  with  religious  ter- 
rors, ibid.  Cautions  as  to  bleeding  and  fweating  in,  146.  Long- 
ings, and  the  calls  of  nature,  deferve  attention,  ibid.  Cautions 
to  prevent  a  relapfe,  147. 

Fever,  acute  continual,  who  moil  liable  to,  197.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  158.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  16 £. 
Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  ibid.  Reginien  to  be 
obferved  during  recover}',  162. 

Fever,  bilious,  general  time  of  its  appearance,  247.  Proper 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  fymptoms,  24S. 

Fever,  intermitting.      See  Ague. 

Fever,  miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general 
appearances,  205.  Who  mod  liable  to  it,  ibid.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  206.  Regimen,  207.  Account  of  a  miliary  fever 
at  Strafburgh,  208,  note.  Proper  medical  treatment,  209. 
Cautions  for  avoiding  this  diforder,  210.  How  to  prevent.,  ia 
child-bed-women,  538. 

Fever,  milk,  how  occafioned,  537.     How  to  prevent,  541. 

Fever,  nervous,  why  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  who 
moil  liable  to  it,  188.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  and  pro- 
per regimen,  189.     Medical  treatment,  191. 

Fever,  puerperal,  or  childbed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  and  fymp- 
toms, 538.  Medical  treatment  of,  539.  Cautions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  this  fever,  541. 

Fever,  putrid,  is  of  a  peflilential  nature,  and  who  moft  liable  to 
it,  195.  Its  general  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  196.  Other 
fevers  may  be  converted  to  this,  by  improper  treatment,  197. 
Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms  of,  ibid.  Regimen, 
198.  Medical  treatment,  201.  Cautions  for  the  prevention 
of  this  diforder,  203. 

Fever,  remitting,  derivation  of  its  name,  210.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  211.  Proper  regimen,  212.  Medical  treatment, 
213.     Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  ibid. 

Fever, 
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Fever,  fcatlet,  why  fo  named,  and  its  ufual  feafon  of  attack,  245. 

Proper  treatment  of,  246.      U  fometimes  attended  with  putrid 

and    malignant    fymptoms,  ibid.      Medicines    adapted  to    this 

e  of  the  malady,  il'uL     Hillory  of  a  fever  of  this  kind  at 

Edinburgh  1  . 

Fever,  fecondary,  in  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  224. 

flatulencies  in  the    itomach,  remedies  againll,  363.     The  feveral 

cauieo  of,  44 3.     Medical  treatment  of,  444. 
Flatulent  colic,  its  caufes,  and   feat  of  the  diforder,  296.     Reme- 
dies for, 
Flower- de-luce,  the  yellow  water,  the  root  of,  recommended  for 

the  tooth-ach,  358. 
Fluor  albus  deieribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  529. 

Nations,  how  to    make   and  apply,  707.      General  intentions 
of,  ibid.     Ani  -  ntation,  708.      .Aromatic  fomentation, 

ommon    fomentation,    ibid.  ,t    fomentation, 

ibid.     Strengthening  fomentation,  ibid. 
See  y/liment. 

-;ht  to  be  praclifed  from  a  regard  to  our 
own  health,    1  1  J. 

.-,  broken. 
:.  limbs,  how  to  recover,  6 1  7. 
unripe,    very  hurtful    to    children,   20.       One  of  the   Deft 
medicines,  both   for  th  ion    and  cure    of  a  dyfentery, 

34S.      Fruits  occafional  fubilitutes  for  bread,  665.      The  plan- 
tain tiec  uitd  for  that  purpofe  in  warm  climates,  ibid.     Yams,  a 
proper  iubititute  for  bread  in  the  Weft  Indies,  666. 
Funerals,  the  great  number  of  vifitors  attending  them,  dangerous 
to  their  health,  107. 

G 

Gaffing,  in  infants,  the  caufeand  cure  of,  550. 

Gangrene,  proper  treatment  of,  574. 

Gardening,  a  wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  52. 

Gargles  for  the  throat,  how  to  make,  267.  270.  274.  General 
intentions  of,  709.  Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargle, 
ibid.  Common  gargle,  ibid.  Detergent  gargle,  ibid.  Emol- 
lhnt  gargle,  ibid.      For  the  mouth  of  infants  in  the  thrufh,  548. 

Garlic  ointment,  a  North  Britifh  remedy  for  the  hooping-cough, 
how  tQ  apply  it,  287. 

Generals  of  armies,  how  they 'ought  to  confuit  the  health  of  the 
men  they  command,  44. 

Gilders.      See  Miners. 

Ginger,  fyrup  of,  how  to  prepare,  728. 

Girls,  the  common  mode  of  education  prejudicial  to  their  conftl- 
tution,  27.      Means  of  rectifying  it  recommended,  ibid. 

Gleet,  how  occafioned,  and  its  fymptoms,  500.  Method  of  cure, 
ibid.  Regimen,  501.  Obftinate  gleets  cured  by  mercurial  in- 
unctions, 502.     How  to  apply  bougie?,  ibid. 

Glover^ 
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Glover,  Mr.  his  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  a  hanged 

man,  628. 
Gonorrhoea,  virulent,  the  nature  of,  and  its  fymptoms,  491.  Re- 
gimen, 492.  Medical  treatment,  493.  Is  often  cured  by 
aftringent  injections,  ibid.  Cooling  purges  always  proper  in, 
494.  Mercury  feldorn  necefTary  in  a  gonorrhoea,  496.  How  to 
adminifrer  it  when  needful,  497. 
Goulard,  M.  preparation  of  his  celebrated  extract  of  Saturn,  734. 

His  various  applications  of  it,  ibid. 
Gout,  the  general  caufes  of,  55.  How  to  treat  a  loofenefs  occa- 
sioned by  repelling  it  from  the  extremities,  313.  The  fources 
of  this  di fonder,  and  its  fymptoms,  380*,  381.  Regimen  lor, 
382.  Wool  the  bell  external  application  in,  383.  Why  there 
are  fo  many  noftmms  for,  138.  Proper  medicines  after  the  lit, 
ibid.  Proper  regimen  in  the  intervals  between  fits  to  keep  off 
their  returns,  385.  How  to  remove  it  from  the  nobler  parts 
to  the  extremities,  386.  General  cautions  to  prevent  danger  by 
miilaking  it  for  other  diforders,  387. 

Grain,  various  kinds  of,  when  boiled,  a  good  fubflitute  for  bread, 
657.  The  culture  of,  the  culture  of  man,  as  it  promotes  health, 
and  longevity,  677*  No  manufacture  equal  to  the  manufacture 
of  grain,  ibid.  The  fcarcity  of,  occaiioned  by  the  number  of 
horfes,  678. 

Gravel,  how  formed  in  the  bladder,  125.  How  diftingnimed 
from  the  itone,  324.  Caufes  and  fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen, 
325.     Medical  treatment,  326. 

Greenficknefs  originates  in  indolence,  523. 

Grief,  its  effects  permanent,  and  often    fatal,    116.      Danger  of 
the  mind  dwelling  long  upon  one  fubject,  efpceially  ir  of  a  uii- 
agreeable  nature,  117.      The   mind    requires  exercifc  a^  v. 
the   body,    118.     Innocent   amufements  not   to  be  neglected, 
ibid.      Is  productive  of  nervous  difeafes,  42 1 . 

Gripes  in  infants,  proper  treatment  of,  549. 

Guaiacum,  gum,  a  good  remedy  for  the  quiufey,  268  ;  and  rheuma- 
tifm,  390, 

Gullet,  how  to  remove  fubftances  detained  in,  603.  Cautions  for 
the  ufe  of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  ibid.  Other  mechani- 
cal expedients,  604.  Treatment  if  the  obftructum  cannot  be 
removed,  607. 

Gums  of  children,  applications  to,  during  teething,  and  how  to  cut 
them, 561. 

Guttajerena,  proper  treatment  of,  458. 

H 

Ha-moptoe,  (pitting  of  blood.     See  Blood. 
Hemorrhages.      See  Blood. 

jfarroivgate  water,  an  excellent  medicine  for  expelling  worms, 
368.     And  for  the  jaundice,  37^.     In  the  icurvy,  391. 
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Mead-achy  the  fpec:es  of,  difringuifhed,  352.  Caufes  of,  353. 
Regimen,  394.     Medical  treatment,  359. 

Health  of  the  people  in  general,-  a  proper  obj<  ct  of  attention  for  the 
magittrates,  xi.  Ought  to  be  attended  to  in  matrimonial  con- 
tracts, 8.  Is  often  laboured  for  after  it  is  dcltroyed,  61,  Rule* 
given  by  Celfus  for  the  preservation  of,  134. 

Heart-burn,  the  nature  of  this  diforder,  with  its  caufes  and  reme- 
dies for,  418. 

Heat,  extreme,  how  to  recover  pcrfon6  overcome  by,  61S. 

Hemlock,  a  good  remedy  in  the  king*!  evil,  402.  Is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Storck  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  469. 

Hemp-feed,  a  decoction  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  how  to  pre- 
pare it,  373. 

Hit  cup,  its  caufes,  and  method  of  treatment,  4^6. 

Hoffman,  his  rules  for  guarding  child-bed  women  againlt  the  miliary 
fever,  5 

Honey,  a  \\  irolefome  article  of  food  for  children,  21.  Is  recom- 
mended in  the  (lone,  ; 

Hooping-cough.      See  Cou^h. 

Horfe-radfh,  the  chewing  of,  will  reflore  fenfibility  to  the  organs 
of  talte.  when  injured,  465. 

Hojpilals,  the  want  of  hc(\\  air  in,  more  dangerous  to  the  patients 
than  their  difordert,  81.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  neceflary  in, 
105.  Often  fpread  infection  by  being  ntuated  in  the  middle 
of  populous  towns,  108.  How  they  might  be  rendered  pro- 
per receptacles  for  the  fick,  110.  Particularly  in  infectious 
iliforders,  1 1 1.  The  fick  in,  ought  not  to  be  crowded  together, 
219,  note. 

Ilou/es,  inftead  of  contrivances  to  make  them  clofe  and  warm, 
ought  to  be  regularly  ventilated,  78.  In  marfhy  fituations  un- 
wholefome,  80.  Ought  to  be  built  in  a  dry  fituation,  130. 
Danger  of  inhabiting  new-built  houfes  before  thoroughly  dry, 
Hid.  Are  often  rendered  damp  by  unfeafonable  cleanlinefs,  ibid. 
Art  dangerous  when  kept  too  clofe  and  hot,  133. 

Hujbandmen,  the  peculiar  diforders  they  are  expofed  to,  from  the 
vichTitudes  of  the  weather,  40. 

Huxkam,  Dr.  recommends  the  iludy  of  the  dietetic  part  of  mech> 
cine,  xiii. 

Hydrocephalus.      See  Dropfy. 

Hydrophobia,  Dr.  TifTot's  method  of  curing,  484. 

Hydrops  peilorts.      See  Dropfy. 

Hypochondriac  affeftions,  frequently  produced  by  intenfe  ftudy,  58. 
Their  caufes,  and  who  molt  fubject.  to  them,  452.  The  ge- 
neral intentions  of  cure,  ibid.  Regimen,  454. 
Hyfterics,  a  diforder  produced  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  tea,  66. 
General  caufes  of,  447.  Symptoms,  448.  Proper  treatment 
of,  ibid.  Regimen,  449.  Medicines  adapted  to,  450. 
Hyfleric  colic ,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  299. 
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Jallst  why  malignant  fevers  are  often  generated  in  them,  7;. 
Often  fpread  an  infection  by  being  iituated  in  the  middle  of  po- 
pulous towns,  108.     Ought  to  be  removed,  110. 

Janin,  M.  his  relation  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  627. 
And  of  a  man  who  had  hanged  himfelf,  628. 

Jaundice,  the  different  llages  of  its  appearance,  with  the  caufes  of 
this  diforder,  370,  371.  .  Symptoms  and  regimen,  371.  Me- 
dical treatment,  372. 

Jefuits  Bark.      See  Barh. 

Jews,  the  whole  fyftem  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  cleanli- 
nefs,  103,  107. 

Iliac  pojfiotiy  a  particular  kind  of  inflammation  in  the  inteftiaes, 
292. 

Impojihume  in  the  breafl,  in  consumptions,  how  to  make  it  break 
inwardly,  when  not  to  be  difcharged  by  other  means,  185, 
Impoftbumes  after  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  227. 

Incontinency  of  urine,  diftinguifhed  from  a  diabetes,  322.  Expe- 
dient for  relief,  ibid. 

lndigefion,  is  one  confequence  of  intenfe  fludy,  56.  General 
caufes,  and  remedies  for,  416. 

Indolence,  its  bad  effecls  on  the  conftitution,  82.  Occaiions  glan- 
dular obrhuctions,  83.  Ill  confequences  of  too  much  indul- 
gence in  bed,  84.  Is  the  parent  of  vice,  86.  Is  the  general 
caufe  of  moft  nervous  diforders,  455. 

Infancy,  the  foundation  of  a  good  or  bad  conftitution,  generally 
laid  in  this  feafon  of  life,  1 . 

Infants,  nearly  one  half  of  thofe  born  in  Great  Britain  die  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  1.  Perim  moftly  by  art,  2.  Ought  not 
to  be  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  3.  Importance  of  their  be- 
ing nurfed  by  their  mothers,  4.  Often  lofe  their  lives,  or  be- 
come deformed,  by  errors  in  cioathing  them,  9.  How  the  art 
of  bandaging  them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  10. 
How  treated  in  Africa,  11,  note.  Philofophical  obfervations  on 
their  organical  ftru&ure,  and  on  the  caufes  of  deformity,  ibid. 
Why  they  fo  frequently  die  of  convullions,  12.  Why  expofed 
to  fevers,  13.  And  colds,  14.  Rules  for  their  drefs,  ibid. 
Their  food,  15.  Reflections  on  the  many  evils  they  are  ex- 
pofed to,  544.  Why  their  firft  diforders  are  in  their  bowels, 
ibid.  How  to  cleanfe  their  bowels,  545.  The  meconium,  54^. 
Thrum,  547.  Acidities,  548.  Gripes,  549.  Galling  and  ex- 
coriations, 550.  Stoppage  of  the  nofe,  ibid.  Vomiting,  551. 
Loofenefs,  552.  Eruptions,  553.  Scabbed  heads,  t;^- 
Chilblains  556.  The  croup,  557.  Teething,  550.  Rickets, 
562.  Convullions,  565.  Water  in  the  head,  567.  How  to 
recover  infants  feemingly  dead,  622.  Ought  never  to  fleep  in 
the  fame  beds  with  their  mothers  or  nurfes,  626,  note.  Cafe 
©f  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  627.      Cafe   of  an  in- 
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fant  fcemmgly  killed  by  a  flrong  convulfion  fit,  and  recovered* 
629.      See  Children. 

Znfrfliort,  the  danger  of,  incurfed  by  injudicious  or  unneccfiary 
attendance  on  the  fick,  106.  And  on  funerals,  107.  Js  otteri 
communicated  by  clothes,  ibid.  \k  frequently  imported,  108. 
Is  fpread  by  hofpitals  and  jails  being  iitnated  in  the  middle  of 
populous  towns,  ibid.  How  to  prevent  infedion  in  fick  cham- 
bers, 109.  Phyficians  liable  to  fpread  infection,  Ibid,  note. 
In  what  refpecls  the  fpreading  of  infection  mi^ht  be  checked 
by  the  magi  ft  rat*,  1  10.  Bleeding  and  purging  increafe  the 
danger  of,  by  debilitating  the  body,  204.  Small-pox,  214. 
Of  the  fmall-pox,  may  be  received  again,  218,  note. 

Inflammations  t  how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expofe  them- 
felves  to,  42.      Proper  treatment  of,  574. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.      See  Bladder. 

- of  the  brain.      See  Brain. 

• of  the  eyes.      See  Eyes. 

of  the  iutt  itines.     See  Intefanes. 

— — of  the  kidnejrs.     See  Kidn 

of  the  liver.      See  Liver. 

of  the  lungs.      See  Petipheumony. 

__ of  the  liomuch.      See  Stomach. 

of  the  throat.      See  Qriin 

- of  the  womb.      See  IVomb. 

Infufionsy  advantages  of,  over  decoctions,  676.  How  to  obtain 
rich  infufiona  from  weak  vegetables,  ibid.  Preparation  of  the 
bitter  infufion,  ibid,  fufufion  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Jnfufion  of 
cardnus,  677.  Of  1  in  feed,  ibid.  Of  rofes,  ibid.  Of  tamarinds 
and  fenna,  ibid.  Spanifh  infufion,  678.  For  the  palfy,  ibid. 
he  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  in  them,  128. 
The  meets  in,  how  treated  to  fave  warning,  129. 

Inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox,  more  favourably  received  here  than 
in  neighbouring  countries,  227.  Cannot  prove  of  general 
utility  while  kept  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  228,  No  myuery  in 
the  procefs,  ibid.  May  fafely  be  performed  by  parents  or 
nnrfes,  229.  Various  methods  of  doing  it,  ibid.  The  clergy 
exhorted  to  remove  the  prejudices  again:!  the  operation,  23  1 . 
Arguments  cited  from  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  favour  of  inoculation, 
ibid.  note.  Ought  to  be  rendered  Dfliverfal,  233.  Means  of 
extending  the  practice  of,  234.  Two  obliacles  to  the  progrefs 
of,  Hated,  235.  Might  be-performed  by  clergymen,  or  by  pa- 
rents themfelves,  236.  The  proper  feafons  and  age  for  per* 
forming  it,  239.  Will  often  mend  the  habit  of  body,  ibid. 
Neccffary  preparation  and  regimen  for,  ibid. 

InfeRsy  when  they  creep  into  the  ear,  how  to  force  them  out,  361. 
Poifonous,  the  bites  of,  how  tobe  treated,  486. 

Intemperance .,  one  great  caufe  of  the  difeafes  of  feamen,  4.5*  The 
danger  of,  argued  from  the  conflruCtion   of  the  human  body, 
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94.  The  ana'ogy  in  the  'nouriflrment  of  plants  and  animalf, 
ibid.  Is  the  abufe  of  natural  pafiions,  ibid.  Indict,  95.  (* 
liquor  and  carnal  pleafures,  ibid.  The  had  conveniences  at, 
involve  whole  families,  t'96.  EfFe&s  of  drunkennefs  on  the 
conftitution,  ibid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk,  may  ne- 
verthelefs  injure  their  conftitutions  by  drink,  97.  The  habit 
of  drinking  frequently  acquired  under  misfortune?,  98.  Is  pe- 
culiarly hurtful  to  young  perfons,  99.  Leads  to  all  other  vices 
ibid. 

Intermitting  fever.      See  Ague. 

Intejlinesy  inflammation  of,  general  caufes  from  whence  it  proceed?, 
291.  The  fymptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  292. 
Cautions  to  guard  againft  it,  295. 

Intoxicatioh  'produces  a  fever,  96.  Fatal  confequences  of  a  daily 
repetition  of  this  vice,  ibid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk, 
may  neverthelefs  injure  their  conftitution  by  drinking,  wij. 
Getting  drunk,  a  hazardous  remedy  for  a  cold,  27-.  Often 
produces  fatal  effecls,  623.  Proper  cautions  for  treating  per- 
fons in  liquor,  624.  The  fafefl:  drink  after  a  debauch,  ibid. 
Remarkable  cafe,  625;. 

John/on,  Dr.  extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed 
by  a  ftrong  convulfion  fit,  related  by,  629. 

IJfues,  how  to  make  them  take  the  beft  effect,  430. 

Itch,  the  nature  and  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  defcribed,  403. 
Sulphur,  the  bed  remedy  againft,  ibid.  Great  danger  of  the* 
injudicious  ufe  of  mercurial  preparations  for,  405.  Cleanlinefs- 
the  bed  prefervative  againit,  406,  note. 

jfuleps,  the  form  of,  explained,  678.  Preparation  of  the  cam- 
phorated julep,  ibid.  Cordial  julep,  679.  Expectorating 
julep,  ibid.  Mufk  julep,  ibid.  Saline  julep,  ibid.  Vomiting 
julep,  ibid. 

K 

Kermes  Mineral,  resommended  by  Dr.  Duplanil  for  the  hooping- 
cough,  287,  note. 

Kidneys,  inflammation  of,  its  general  catifes,  301.  Its  fynrntoms 
and  proper  regimen,  302.  Medical  treatment,  305.  Where 
it  proceeds  from  the  Hone  and  gravel,  ibid.  Cautions  for  thoi'e 
fubjeft  to  this  diforder,  ibid.      See  Gravel. 

King' s  Evil.      See  Scrophula. 


Laborious  employments,  the  peculiar  diforders  incident  to,  40.     The 
folly  of  men  emulating   each   other  in  trials  of  ftreagth^  41. 
Disadvantages  attending  their    diet,   ibid.     Plow   tney    c. 
thejufelves  to  inflammations,  42.     Danger  of  fleep 
fun,  ibid.      Long  fading  hurtful  to  them,  ibid.     Injuries  a 
from  poor  living,  43.     Many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers,  cot 
only  occaiioned,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  ibid, 
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Labour  fhould  not  be  impofed  too  early  on  children,  23. 

Labour  in  child-bed,  medical  advice  for,  534.  Inconveniencic; 
of  collecting  a  number  of  women  at,  535,  note. 

Laudanum,  its  efficacy  in  fits  of  an  ague,  149,  note.  How  to' be 
adminiftered  in  a  cholera  morbus,  311.  In  a  loofenefs,  313. 
In  a  diabetes,  321.  When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  356.  How 
to  apply  for  the  tooth-ach,  358.  Will  eafe  pain  in  the  gout, 
384.  How  to  adminifier  for  the  cramp  in  the  ilomach,  438. 
Is  good  for  flatulencies,  444.  Effects  of  an  ovcr-dofe  of,  470. 
Medical  treatment  in  this  cafe,  4*6. 

Leading-Jlrings ,  injurious  to  young  children,  23. 

Leeches,  may  be  fuccefsfully  applied  to  ijifhmed  teflicles,  503, 
note.  And  to  difperfe  buboes,  505,  note.  Are  proper  to  apply 
to  children  where  inflammations  appear  in  teething,  560.  Ob- 
jections to  bleeding  with  them,  572. 

Leeks,   a  pr<  dient  in  foups,  670. 

Oranges. 

Lrprofy,  why  lefs  frequent  in  this  country  now  than  formerly,  398. 
Require  the  fame  treatment  as  the  fcurvy,  ibid. 
,•,  proper  treatment  for,  351. 

Life  may  frequently  be  rcftored,  when  the  appearances  of  it  are 
fufpended  by  bidden  cafualties,  601.  6c 8.  613.  63  J. 

Lightning,  pcrfons  apparently  killed  by,  might  poflibly  be  recovered 
by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  63  T  • 

Lin/e-avalcr  recommended  to  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidneys  from 
degenerating  to  the  flone  in  the  bladder,  326.  Is  a  good  re- 
medy for  worms,  36S.  Happy  effects  of,  in  the  cure  of  obili- 
»ate  ulcers,  585. 

Lindy  Dr.  his  prtfeription  to  abate  fits  of  an  ague,  149,  note.  His 
directions  for  the  treatment  of  patients  under  putrid  remiting 
fevers,  2  12,  note, 

Liniment  for  burns,  preparation  of,  717.  White  liniment,  718. 
For  the  piles,  ibid.      Volatile  liniment,  ibid. 

Liquors,  ftrong,  expofe  children  to  inflammatory  diforders,  19. 
Fermented,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  68.  The  bad  confe- 
quences  of  making  them  too  weak,  69.  Why  all  families 
ought  to  prepare  their  own  liquors,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger  of 
drinking,  when  a  perfon  is  hot.  131. 

Liver,  fchirrous,  produced  by  fedentary  employments,  56. 

Liver,  inflammation  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  506.  Regimen 
and  medical  treatment,  307.  Abfcefs  in,  how  to  be  treated, 
308.  Cautions  in  the  event  of  a  fehirrus  bciqg  formed, 
ibid. 

Lobelia,  an  American  plant  ufed  by  the  natives  in  the  venereal 
difeafe,  514. 

Lochia, a.  fuppreffion  of,  how  to  be  treated,  537. 

Longings,  in  difeafes,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point  out 
what  may  be  of  real  ufe,  146. 

Loofentfs-, 
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Lcofenefs,  habitual,  general  directions  for  perfons  fubjecl  to, 
Its  general  caufes,  312.     A  periodical  loofcnefs  ought  never  td 
be  Hopped,  313.     Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  vari- 
ous caufes,  ibid.     Means  of  checking  it  when  neceffary,  314. 
in  children,  proper  treatment  of,  552. 

Love^  why  perhaps  the  ftrongefl  of  all  the  pafiions,  119.  Is  not 
rapid  in  its  progress;  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  againit  at 
its  commencement,  Ibid.  To  pretend  to  it  for  amufement, 
cruelty  to  the  objea,  ibid.  Children  often  real  martyrs  between 
inclination  and  duty,  120,  note. 

Lues,  confirmed,  fyrnptoms  of,  510.  Mercury  the  only  certain 
remedy  known  in  Europe  for  this  difeafe,  511.  Saline  prepa- 
rations of  mercury  more  effieacious  than  the  ointment,  512. 
How  to  admin ifler  corrofive  fublimate,  ibid.  American  me- 
thod of  curing  this  difeafe,  513. 

Lungs,  injured  by  artifls  working  in  bending  poftures,  50.  Stu- 
dious perfons  liable  to  confurnptions  of,  56. 

Luxury,  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  tafte  and  fmell,  463. 

M 

Mackenzie,  Dr.  his  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  in  the 
fmall-pox,  231,  note. 

Mad  dog.     See  Dog. 

Magnefia  alba,  z  remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  419.  Is  the  bell 
medicine  in  all  cafes  of  acidity,  549. 

Magnets,  artificial  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth-ach,  359. 

Malt  liquors,  hurtful  in  the  afthma,  407.     See  Beer. 

Man,  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  young,  I. 
Was  never  intended  to  be  idle,  87. 

Manufaclttres,  the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  children,  21, 
More  favourable  to  riches  than  to  health,  28.  Some,  injurious 
to  health  by  confining  artifls  in  unvvholefome  air,  37.  Cautions 
to  the  workmen,  38.  Compared  with  agriculture,  48.  Arc 
injurious  to  health  from  artifls  being  crowded  together,  49. 
And  from  their  working  in  confined  poftures,  ibid.  Cautions 
offered  to  fedentary  artifls,  50.  Sedentary  arts  better  fuitcd  to 
women  than  to  men,  $$,^note. 

Matrimony  ought  not  to  be  contracted  without  a  due  attention  to 
health  and  form,  8. 

Mead,  Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  480. 
His  character  as  a  phyfician,  ibid,  r.ote. 

Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  72.  Reafons  for  this 
uniformity,  ibid. 

Mecjles,  have  great  affinity  with  the  fmall-pox,  240.  Ciufe  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  242,  243.  in- 
oculation of,  might  prove  very  falutary,  245,  note. 

Mechanics  ought  to  employ  their  leifure  hour?  in  gardening,  54. 

Mecoviwvs  tin:  btft  mode  of  expelling  it,  16,  546. 
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Medicine,  the  origin  of  the  art  of,  x.  The  operation  of,  doubt- 
ful at  b«(i,  >:ii.  Is  made' a  myiUry  of,  by  its  profeffors,  xvii. 
The  fludy  of,  neglected  by  gentlemen,  xviii.  This  ignorance 
men  open  to  pretenders,  xix.  Ought  to  he  generally  un- 
rler flood,  xx.  A  dilTufion  of  the  knowledge  of,  would  deitroy 
quackery,  xxiii.  Objections  to  the  cultivation  of  medical 
knowledge  anfwered,  xxiv.  The  theory  of,  can  never  fupply 
the  want  of  experience  and  obfervation,  13c. 
Medicine*  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  the  111  than  they  deferve, 
1381  Ought  not  to  be  adminiflered  by  the  ignorant,  nor  with- 
out caution,  140.  Want  of  pcrfeverancc  in  the  ufc  of,  one 
reufon  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured,  392.  Many 
retained,  which  owe  their  reputation  to  credulity,  683.  Are 
multiplied  and  compounded  in  proportion  to  ignorance  of  the 
caufes  and  nature  of  dif(  Difadvantagcs  of  compound- 

ed medicines,  ibid.  Are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake  of  colour, 
ibid*  '1  lie  relative  proportions  of  doles  of,  for  different  ages, 
686.  A  lilt  of  fucn  medical  preparations  as  ought  to  be  kept 
for  private  practice,  6SS. 
Melancholy,  religious,  its  effects,  120.  Leads  to  fuicide,  ibid. 
Defined,  with  its  caufes,  426.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  426, 
427.  Medicinal  treatment,  428. 
hlciijlv'al  difchprge  in  women,  the  commencement  and  decline  of, 
the  moll  critical  period  of  their  lives,  522.  Confinement  in- 
jurious to  growing  young  women,  523  ;  and  tight  lacing  for 
a  fine  fliape,  524.  Symptoms  of  the  firft  appearance  of  this 
difehargc,   525.      Objects  of  attention  in  regimen  at    this  ti 

/.     Ought  to  be  reftored  whenever  unnaturally  obllructed, 
and  how,  526.     When  an    obft  ruction    proceeds   from   another 
malady,  the  firft  caufe  is  to  be  removed,  527.     Treatment  un- 
der a  redundancy  of  the  difcharge,  528.      Regimen   and  medi- 
cine proper  at  the  final  decline  of  the  menfcs,  529. 
Mercury  may  be  given  in  defperatc  cafes  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
interlines,  294.     Cautions  for  adminiftering  it,  ihd.  note.     Great 
caution  ncceffary  in  ufing  mercurial  preparations  for   the    itch, 
405.     Is  ftldom  neceffary  in  a  gonorrhoea,  496.     How  to   ad- 
minifter  it  when  needful  in  that  diforder,  497.     Solution  of  mer- 
cury, how  to  make,  498,  vote.    Is  the  only  certain  remedy  known 
in  Europe  for  the  cure  of  a  confirmed  lues,   511.     vSaline   pre- 
parations  of,    more    efficacious    than    the   mercurial   ointment, 
ibid*     How  to  adminifler  corrofive  fublimate  in  venereal  cafes, 
5  J  2.     Neceffary  cautions  in  the  vSt  of  mercury,  515.     Proper 
feafons  for    entering  on  a  courfe  of,  516.     Preparations  for, 
ibid.      Regimen  under  a  courfe  of,  517. 
Mr&erebn  root,  a  powerful  afiiftant  in  venereal  cafes,  513. 
Midwifery,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  practifed  by  any  woman 
not  properly  qualified,  534,  note. 

'wrvee,  hiftorical  view  of  the  profefiion,  9.     How  they  be- 
came intrufte,d  Yv-ith  thtrcare  of  bandaging  infants,  with  the  ill 

effects 
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eFe&s  of  their  attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  i<? 
fiances  of  their  rafhnefs  and  officious  iguoiui.ee,  540, 
544,  note. 

Miliary  Fever.      See  Fever. 

Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys  to  praclifc,  26. 

Milk,  that  of  the  mother,  the  moil  natural  foodfoi  an  infant,  15. 
Cows  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  18.  Is  a  good  ana- 
dote  againft  the  fcurvy,  66.  Of  more  value  in  eonfumptions 
than  the  whole  Materia  Medica,  17c,.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the 
fcurvy,  396.  A  milk  diet  proper  both  for  men  aud  women, 
in  cafes  of  barreimefs,  543. 

Milk  fever.      See  Fever* 

Millipedes,  how  to  adminifter  for  the  hooping-cough,  287. 

Mind,  difeafes  of,  to  be  dillinguilhed  from  UftC  body,  136. 

See  PaJJions. 

Miners,  expofei  to  injuries  from  unwholefome  air,  and  mineral 
particles,   38.     Cautions  to,  39. 

Mineral  waters,  the  danger  of  drinking  them    in  too   large  quan- 
tities, 319.      Are  of  coiifiderable  fcrvice   in   weakueiTes 
ftomach,  417.     Cautions  concerning  the  drinking  of,  639  — 

Mixtures,  general  remarks  ou  this  form  of  medicines,  714.     Com- 
position of  the  aftringefit  mixture,  ibid.     Diuretic  m.  . 
Laxative  abforbent  mixture,  ibid.     Saline  mixture,  715. 
mixture,  ibid. 

Molaffes,  an  intoxicating  fpirit  much  ufed  by  the  common  people 
at  Edinburgh,  91. 

Mothers,  preposterous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  to  nuife 
their  own  children,   2.     Under  what  circumstances  they  n 
really   unfit   to  perform   this  talk,   ibid.      Importance  of 
fuckling  their  own  children,  3,  note.     Delicate    mother* 
duce  unhealthy  fhort-lived  children,  7.     Their  milk,   th< 
food  for  children,    15.     Ought  to  give  their  children  prop< 
ercife,   23  ;   and  air,    3 1-'' 

Mouth,  cautions  agaiuit  putting  plus  or  o:K 
into,   605. 

Mufculur  exercife  a  cure  for  the  gout,   385. 

Mujhrooms,  a  dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  fungufes  art 
gathered  iniiead  of  them,  488. 

Mufic,  the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a  proper  amu: . 
for  lludious  perfons,  60. 

Mujk,  extraordinary  effe&s  produced  by,  under  particu1 

ilances,  in  the  nervous  fever,  193.  Is  a  good  remedy  in  th« 
epilepfy,  435.  And  for  the  hiccup,  437.  DcafneL  cured  by, 
462. 

Mij/lard,  white,  a  good  remedy  in  the  rhcumatifm,  391* 

N 
Natural  hiftory,  the  ftudy  of,  ncc<  the  improvement   of 
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Nervous  difeafes,  the  mod  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all 
others,  420.  General  caufes  of,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  421. 
Regimen,  422.  Medical  treatment,  424.  A  cure  only  to 
be  expected  from  regimen,  426.  The  fevcral  fymptoms  of, 
though  differently  named,   all  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe, 

♦53- 
Nervous  colic,  its  caufts  and  fymptoms,  299.     Medical  treatment 

of,  300. 

Nervous  fever.      See  Fever. 

Night-mare,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms  defcribed,  439.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  440. 

Night  Jhade,  an  infufion  of,  recommended  in  a  cancer,  469. 

Nitre,  purified,  its  good  effects  in  a  quinfey,  268.  Is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  dropfy,  378.  Promotes  urine  and  per- 
fpiration,  429. 

Nofe,  ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  464.  Stoppage  of,  in  children,  how 
to  cure,  551.      Sec  Bleeding 

Nur/es,  their  fupcrflitious  prejudices  In  bathing  of  children,  30. 
The  only  certain  evidence  of  a  good  one,  33.  Their  ufual 
faults  pointed  out,  34.  Adminiftcr  cordials  to  remedy  their 
neglect  of  duty  towards  children,  35.  Their  miftaken  treat- 
ment of  eruptions,  ibid*  And  loolc  ftools,  ibid.  Are  apt  to 
conceal  the  diforders  or  children  that  arife  from  their  own  ne- 
gligence, 36.  Ought  to  be  punifhed  for  the  misfortunes  they 
thus  occafion,  ibid.  Senfiblc,  often  able  to  difcover  difeafes 
fooner  than  perfons  bred  to  phytic,  135.  Are  liable  to  catch 
the  fmall-pox  again  from  thole  they  nurfe  in  that  diforder, 
218,  note. 

Nurfery  ought  to  be  the  largeft  and  beft  aired  room  in  a 
houfe,  31. 

O 

Oct:  and  barley,  more  wholeiome  when  boiled,  657. 

OatfaeaJ,  frequently  made  into  bread,  and  peaiants  fed  on  it,  are 
healthy  and  vobuft,  659.  Erroneonfly  fuppofed  to  occafion 
fkin  difeafes,  ibid.  Oatmeal  and  milk  a  proper  food  for  chil- 
dren, 660, 

Oil,  an  antidote  to  the  injuries  arifing  from  working  in  mines  or 
metals,  39.  Salad  oil,  the  heft  application  to  the  bite  of  a 
wafp  or  bee,  486.     Camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  718. 

Oils,  effential,  of  vegetables,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  728. 

Ointment  for  the  itch,  403.  Ufe  of  ointments  when  applied  to 
wounds  and  fores,  715.  Preparation  of  yellowr  bafilicum,  ibid. 
Emollient  ointment,  716.  Eye  ointments,  ibid.  Iffue  oint- 
ment,^/. Ointment  of  lead,  717.  Mercurial  ointment,  ibid. 
Ointment  of  fulphur,  ibid.  White  ointment,  ibid.  See  Lini- 
ment. 

Onions  roafled,  ufed  by  the  Turks  as  bread,  670. 

Ophthalmia.     See  Eye. 
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Opiates,  efficacious  in  a  cholera  morbus,  til;      In  a  diabetes,  3^0. 

When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  356.     Recommended  for  th« 

tooth-ach,  ibid.     Are  dclulive  remedies  in  nervous  difeafes,  425. 

See  Laudanum. 
Orange  and  lemon  peel,  how  to  candy,  699.     Ht>\v  to  preferve 

orange  and  lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  fyrup,  728. 
Orm/hirk  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  remarks  on,  485, 

note. 
Oxycrate,  the  moft  proper  external  application  in  a  fra&ure,  596. 
Oyjlers  of  great  fervice  in  confumptions,  182,  note. 


Painters.     See  Miners. 

Palfy,  the  nature  of  this  diforder  explained,  with  iti  caufes,  430. 
Medical  treatment,  431. 

Paraphrenias,  its  fymptoms  and  treatment,  170. 

Parents,  their  interefted  views  in  the  difpofal  of  their  children  in 
marriage,  often  a  fource  of  bitter  repentance,  120,  note.  See 
Fathers  and  Mothers. 

Par/nips,  a  nourifhing  food,  669. 

Pajjions,  intemperance  the  abule  of,  94.  Have  great  influence 
both  in  the  caufc  and  cure  of  difeafes,  in.  Anger,  112.  Fear, 
ibid.  Grief,  1x6.  Love,  119.  Religious  melancholy,  120. 
The  beft  method  of  counteracting  the  violence  of  any  of  the 
paflions,  ibid. 

Peast  parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency,  363. 

Peruvian  bark.     See  Bark. 

Penis,  ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenerated,  by  a  careful  at- 
tention to  cleanlinefs,  518,  note. 

Peripneumony,  who  moft  fubject  to,  17 1.  Its  caufes,  fymptoms, 
and  proper  regimen,  ibid.  172. 

Perfpiration,  infenfible,  the  obftruclion  of,  diforders  the  whole 
frame,  126.  The  various  caufes  of  its  being  checked,  ibid. 
Changes  in  the  atmofphere,  ibid.  Wet  clothes,  127.  Wet  feet, 
ibid.  Night  air,  128.  Damp  beds,  ibid.  Damp  houfes,  130. 
Sudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  131. 

Philofophy,  advantages  refulting  from  the  iludy  of,  xix, 

Phrenitis.     See  Brain. 

Phymofis  defcribed,  and  hew  to  treat,  509. 

Phyficiansy  ill  confequences  of  their  inattention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  5.  Are  liable  to  Ipread  infection,  109,  note. 
Their  cuftom  of  prognosticating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a 
bad  practice,  115.  Are  feldom  called  in,  until  medicine  can 
give  no  relief,  158.  The  faculty  oppofe  every  falutary  difco- 
very,  328. 

Pickles,  provocatives  injurious  to  the  ftomach,  67. 

Piles ,  bleeding  and  blind,    the  distinction  between,  334.     Who 

moft  fubje&  to  the  diforder,  ibid.     General  caufes,  ibid.     Me- 
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dkA  treatment  of,   335.     Periodical  aifcharges  of,  oup;ht   not 
to  be  (topped,  336.      Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,   ibid, 
■  - •  1  n : j  1  ointments  of  little  ufe,   337. 
Pills,  porting,  proper  form  of,  for  an   inflammation   of  the   in- 
clines,  794.     The  general  intention  of  this  clafs  of  medicines, 
Preparation    of  the   compofing  pill,  719.     Fo?tid  pill, 
Hemlock    pill,  ibid.       Mecmial    pill,  ibid.       Pvf crcurial 
.     Mummer's  pill,  Hid.     Purging  pill,  721. 
P  H    for  the  jaundice,  ibid.     Squill   pills,  ibid,     Strengthening 

er  to  hz  ufed  in  the  drefling  of  children,  13.      Swal- 
lowed, difcharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  fide,  603,  hote, 

P.       ;■;,   th<     general    intentions   of,  and   their   uiu.il    bafis,   " 

■ration    of  the   common    plafter,  ibid.      Adhefive   plafler, 
Anodyne    plaikr,  ibid.      Bli  lie  ring    plafter,  ibid.     Gum 
plallcr,  ibid.     Mercurial  plafler,  ibid.      Stomach  plulter,  724. 
Warm  plafter,  ibid.     Wax  plafter,  ibid. 

,   the    nature  of  the    diforder  explained,  with    its   caufes, 
163.     Symptoms,    1^4.      Regimen,  ibid.      Medical   treatment, 
165.       A   decoction   of  fentka   reckoned  a    fpecific    in,    16S. 
Sard  pleurify,    1^9. 
Sec  Miners. 
"r,  the  nature  and  cure  of,  a  general  concern,  and  eafdy  ac- 
quired, 472.      Mineral  poifons,  473.     Vegetable  poifons,  475. 
of  poifonbus   animals,   477.     Bite  of  a  mad   dog,  479. 
Bite  of  a  viper,  485.     The  practice  of  fucking  the  poifon  out 
of   wounds   recommended,  486,  note.     Poifonous  plants  ought 
to  be  destroyed  in   the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  487.     Negro 
nmedy  to  cure  the  bite  of  a  rattle-fnake,  488.     General  rules 
for  fecurity  againft  poifons,  489. 
Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  43. 

s  fubjetfr  to  diforders  of  the  lungs,  40. 
trest  confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  fedentary  artifls,  50. 
toe,  the    heft   fubftitute  for  bread,  666.      The    mealy   kind 
deemed  moft  nutritious,  667.      Simply  boiling  or  roafling,  the 
heft  mode  of  cooking  them,  ibid.     Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes 
a  nourifhing  and  palatable  diih,  ibid. 
Poverty,  occafions  parents  to  neglect  giving  their  children  proper 
exercife,  23.     Deilroys  paiental  affc&ion,  24,  note.     Net  Only 
occafions,  but    aggravates,  many  of  the    difeafes   of  labourers, 
43.     The  poor  great  fufferers  by  the  fale  of  bad  prcviiions,  63. 
And  by  bad  air  in  large  cities,   77. 
Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  579. 

Powders,  general  inftructions  for  making  and  adminiftering,  725. 
Aftringent  powder,  preparation  and  dofes  of,  726.  Powder  of 
bole,  ibid.  Carminative  powder,  ibid.  Diuretic  powder,  727. 
Aromatic  purging  powder,  ibid.     Saline  laxative  powder,  ibid. 

Steel 
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Steel  powder,  ibid.     Sudorific  powder,   ii  m  powder 

728.     Purging  worm  powder,  ibid.    Powder  for  the  tape-worm, 
ibid. 
Pox,  fmall,  who  moll  liable   to,  and   at  what   fcafon6,  214. 
caufesand  fymptoms,  ibid.  215.      Favourable   and    unfavourable 
fymptoms    in,  215,  216.     Regimen,  216.     How   the    | 
ought  to  be  treated  during  the  eruptive   fever,   217.     Children 
in  this  diforder  ought  not  to  lie  together  in  the  fame  bed, 
Should  be   allowed  clean  linen,  ibid.     Patients  under  this   dif- 
order ought  not  to  appear  in  public  view,   220.      Medical  I 
ment,  ibid.     The   fecondary   fever,  224.      When  ar.d   how   to 
open  the  puftules,  255.     Of  inoculation,  227. 
Pregnancy,  how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  cfTeci  of,  316.      K 
of  conduct  for  women   under  the  diforders    incident    to,   530. 
Caufes.  and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  532.      How  to  gi; 
abortion,  ibid.     Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion,  ibid.     C 
birth,  533. 
Prefcriptions,  medical,  patients  expofed   to 

written  in  Latin,  xxvi. 
Provi/tons,  unfouud,  the  fale  of,  a  public  injury,  63. 
Puerperal  fever.     See  Fever. 

Purges,  the  frequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual   ufe  of 
them  neceftary,    123.     Their  efficacy  in   agues,    150.      Proper 
form  of,  for  an  inliammation  of  the   interlines,   293.     C< 
purges  always  proper  in  a  gonorrhoea,  494.     Mid  wives  too  ra(h 
in  the  giving  of  purges,  C40,  nate.     Form  of  a  gentle  p'-irge  for 
infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  545.     For  the  thrufli,  547. 
Pujiules,  in  the   fmall-pox,    favourable  and  unfavourable  appear- 
ances of,  215,   216.     The    fuppuration    of,  to  be    promoted, 
221.     When  and  how  to  open,  225. 
Putrid  fever.     See  Fever. 

Q-  % 

Quads  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  456. 

£h/ackery,  how  to  deflroy,   xxi. 

Ghiahers,  their  mode  of  drtfling  recommended,  93. 

Qicirjev,  a  common  and   dangerous  diforder,  and  to  whom   moil 

fatal,  264.     Its  caufes,  ibid.-    Symptoms,  2G5.     Regimen,  266. 

Medical  applications,  268.    How  to  promote  fuppuration,  269. 

How   to    nourifh.    the    patient    when   he  cannot  fwailow, 

Advice  to  pcrfons  fubjeel  to  this  diforder, 
,  malignant,  who  moft  fubjecl.  to,   and  its  caufec,  271.     It* 

fymptoms,  272.     Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  273. 

R 

Rattle  J'nake,  Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  488. 
Regimen  ought  to  co-operate  with  medicine  to  accomphfh  the  cure 

pf  difeafes,  xi.      Will  often    cure    difcaies   without  medicine, 

140.     See  Aliment. 
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Religion,  true,  calculated  to  fupport  the  mind  under  every  afflic- 
tion, 1 20.  The  initructions  in,  ought  not  to  dwell  too  much 
on  gloomy  fubjects,   121. 

Remitting  fever.      See  Fever.  % 

Repletion,  impairs  the  digeftivc  power,  72.  Difeafes  occafioncd 
by,  74.     How  to  treat  a  loofenefs  produced  by,   312. 

Rcfcntmenl,  the  indulgence  of,  injurious  to  the  conilitution,  ill. 

Refms,  and  clTential  oils,  the  proper  menfiruum  for,   729. 
ration^  how  to  reftore  in  a  drowned  perfon,  609. 

Rl\  imatifm,  acute  and  chronic,  diftinguifhed,  388.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  389.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Cautions  to  per- 
fons  fubjecl  to  this  disorder,  390. 

Rice,  a  general  article  of  diet,  657.  Simple  boiling  of,  renders 
it  a  proper  fubftitute  for  bread, 

Rickets,  the  appearance  of,  In  Britain,  dated  from  the  growth  of 
manufactures  and  fedentary  employments,  23.  The  caufes  of, 
562.     Symptoms,  563.     Regimeu,  and  medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Rollers,  pernicious  tendency  of  applying  them  round  the  bodies  of 
infants,   12. 

Romans,  ancient,  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  their 
towns,    102,  note, 

Rofes,  conferve    cf,  its    great   virtue   againfl    haemorrhages,   336. 

Rofevuiry,  the  external  application  of,  a  popular  remedy  for  the 
cramp,  451,  note. 

Ruptures,  are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  old  perfons, 
500.  The  caufes  re fpectively,  ibid.  Method  of  treatment, 
tbid.  Cutting  fhould  be  avoided  if  poffible,  599.  Cautions  for 
perfons  afflicted  with  a  rupture,  6co.  Often  prove  fatal  before 
difcovered,  ibid.  note. 

Rutherford,  Dr.  his  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a  dyfentery,  347. 
note. 


Sailors,  their  health  injured  by  change  of  climate,  hard  weather, 
and  bad  provifions,  45.  Many  of  their  difeafes  fpring  from 
intemperance,  ibid.  Ought  to  guard  again  ft  wet  clothes,  ibid. 
How  the  ill  effects  of  fait  provifions  might  be  corrected,  ibid. 
Peruvian  bark  the  belt  antidote  to  failors  on  a  foreign  coalt,  47. 
Cleanlinefs  greatly  conducive  to  their  health,   103. 

Sal-prunella,    its  good  effects  in  a  quinfey,  268.  v 

Saline  draughts,  of  good  ufe  for  Hopping  a  vomiting,  318.  Pre- 
paration of,  for  this  purpofe,  ibid.  Peculiarly  good  in  the 
puerperal  fever,  540. 

Salivation  not  neceftary  in  t>he  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  511. 

Sarfaparilla,  a  powerful  afliltant  in  venereal  cafes,  513. 

Scabbed  head  in  children,  difficult  to  cure,  555.  Medical  treat- 
ment, ibid. 

Scarlet  fever.     See  Fever. 

School} 
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School,  fending  children  there  too  young,  its  bad  confequcnce*, 
25.  Ought  to  be  fealed  in  a  dry  air,  and  not  to  be  Loo  much 
crowded,  33. 

Scirrhus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  cafe  of,  308.  Sec 
Cancer, 

Scrophula,  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  caufe3,  398.     Syrup 
and  regimen,  399.     Medical  treatment,  400. 

Scurvy,  why  prevalent  among  the  Englifli,  65.  Where  moll  pre- 
valent, and  the  two  diftinctions  of,  393.  Caufes  of,  ibid. 
Symptoms  and  cure,  394.  Inftrudtions  to  fea-faring  men,  395. 
Extraordinary  effcdls  of  nflilk,  396.     Proper  liquors,  Hid. 

Sedentary  life,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  47. 
Few  perfons  follow  agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  buii- 
nefs,  48.  Sedentary  and  active  employments  ought  to  be 
intermixed,  for  the  fake  of  health,  ibid.  Artifts  fuffcr  from 
unwholefome  air,  by  being  crowded  together,  ibid.  The 
poftures  artifts  are  confined  to,  injurious  to  health,  49.  Dis- 
orders produced  by,  ibid.  Cautions  offered  to  the  fedentary, 
50.  Sedentary  amufements  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  51. 
Hints  relating  to  improper  food,  52.  Exercife  a  furer  relief 
for  low  fpirits  than  drinking,  ibid.  Gardening  a  wholefome 
amufement  for  the  fedentary,  ibid.  Diforders  oecaiioned  by  in- 
tenfe  ftudy,  $5.  Dietetical  advice  to  the  fedentary,  71.  Seden- 
tary occupations  better  adapted  to  women  than  men,  $5,  note* 

Sea  water,  a  good  remedy  in  the  king's  evil,  400. 

Senfes,  diforders  of,  456. 

Seton,  fometimes  has  extraordinary  effects  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  262.  Is  of  fervice  for  preventing  apoplexies,  413. 
The  bed  method  of  making  it,  430. 

Shoes,  tight,  the  bad  confequences  resulting  from,  91.  The  high 
heels  of  women's  fhoes,  92. 

Sibbins,  a  venereal  diforder  io  termed  in  the  welt  of  Scotland,  how 
to  cure,  518,  note. 

Sick,  the  mutual  danger  incurred  by  unneceiTary  vifitors  to,  106. 
Perfons  in  health  to  be  kept  at  a  diilance  from  the  tick,  107. 
Proper  nurfes  ought  to  be  employed  a^out  them,  109.  In- 
ductions for  avoiding  infection,  ibid.  Phyficians  too  un- 
guarded in  their  viiits  to  them,  ibid.  note.  Tolling  of  bells  for 
the  dead  very  dangerous  to,  1 14.  Their  fears  ought  not  to  be 
alarmed,  116. 
-'Sight,  injured  by  ftudying  by  candle-light,  57. 

Simples,  a  lift,  of  thofe  proper  to  be  kept  for  private  practice,  654. 

Sinapifms,  the  general  intentions  of,  660.  Directions  for  making 
of,  ibid. 

Sleep,  the  due  proportion  of,  not  eafy  to  fix,  87.  How  to  make 
it  refrefhing*  88.      Complaint  of  the  want  of,  chiefly  made  by 


the  indolent,    ibid.      Heavy  flippers  cauic  uueafy  nights,  ibid. 
Anxiety  deftruftive  of  Ileep,  89.     That  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
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I   mod  refrtfhing,   ibid.      Early   rifers   t!ic    longed    liven, 
90.   note. 

in  the  fun,  the  danger  of,  42. 
Smallpox.      See  Pox. 
Smell,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  k  liable,  with  the  remedies 

applicable  to,  463. 
Soap,  Alicant,  recommended  in  the  done,  327.     Soap-lecs,  how 
to  take,  Hid. 

See  Night-Jljade. 
Soldiers,  expofed  to  many  diforders  from  the  haj-dfhips  they  under- 
t  -  >,  44.      Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in  times  ot- 
ic t,  44,  note. 
Soups.      Sec  Broths. 

,  often  bent  by  artifts  working  in  unfavourable  podures,  co. 
Spirit,  r^clificd,  t!  mendruum  for  rcfins  and  eflfentfal  oils 

of  Of  wine,  camphorated,  how  to  prepare, 

f  Mindererus, 

ral  forerunner  of  a  nervous  fever,  189. 
The  proper  remedies  for,  446.     Cautions  to  perfons  under  this 
complaint,   447. 
Spiriluou  jjood  in  the  colic,   296.      And   for   gouty 

cop  rnach,  363.      Should   be   avoided   by  all 

perfons  afflicted    with    nervous   diforders,  J23.      The    ufe    of, 
often  fata),  623. 
Spitting  of  blood.      See  Blood. 

ay  be  ufed  to  Supply  the  want  of  agaric  as  3  dyptic,  577, 
It-,  ui  me  fubftances  (topi  1. 1,  605. 

m<    than   fedentary  amuiements, 
er  exacife  than  cricket,  ibid.  note. 
tn  at,  459. 
Squinting,   how  to  correct  the  habit  of,  459. 

,  a  ridiculous  and  pernicious  article  of  female  drefs,   14,  91. 
The  wearing  of,  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  breads,  467. 
Sten  preparations    of,    recommended    for   redoring   loft 

fmell,  464. 
Stieiing-pbjier  is  the  bed  application  for  flight  wounds,  578. 
Stonii  -fe  the  bed  cure  for  diforders  of,  84.     Inflammation 

of,  a  diforder  that  calls  for  fpeedy  afiiftancc,  289.      Its  caufes, 
d.     S)mptoms,  ibid.     Regimen,  290.     Medical    treatment, 
ibid.     Pain  in,  its  caufes,  362.      Remedies  for,  363.     Inftruc- 
tions  for  perfons  fubjec~t.  to>  364.  • 

Stone,  the  formation  of,  in  the  bladder,  explained,  124.  This 
diforder  how  diftinguifhed  from  the  gravel,  324.  Caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  325.  Medical  treatment,  326. 
Alicant  foap  and  lime-water,  how  to  take  for  this  diforder,  327. 
The  uva  uril,  a  remedy  in  prefent  requeft  for,  328. 
Steal,  loofe,  the  benefit  of,  to  children,  35.  Proper  treatment  of, 
when  exceflive,  36.     The  difcharge  by,  cannot  be  regular,  if 

the 
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the  mode  of  living  be  irregular,   lit.     One  in  a  day  generally 
fuilicient  for  an  adult,   122.     How  to  produce  a  regularii 
ibid.     Frequent  recourfe  to  medicine*  for  coitiventis,  injurious 
to  the  conilitution,    123. 

Store  i,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  469. 

Strabifmus.      See  Squinting. 

Strains,  proper  method  of  treating,  597.  The  fafeft  external  ap- 
plications, ibid.  note. 

Strangury,  from  a  bliitering-plafter,  how  to  guard  againM,    t€% 
In  the  fmall-pox,  how  to  relieve,  222.     From  a  venereal  1 
defcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  507. 

Strangulation,  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  perfons 
from,  628. 

Strafourgh,  fuccefsful  treatment  of  a  miliary  fever  there,  208,  note. 

Strength,  the  folly  of  trials  of,  from  emulation,  40.  44. 

Study,  intenfe,  injurious  to  health,  54.  The  diforders  occafi  mtd 
by,  55.  Character  of  a  mere  (Indent,  58.  Hints  of  advice  to 
ftudiotis  perfons,  59.  Danger  of  their  having  recourfe  to  cor- 
dials, 60.  Health  often  negle&ed  while  in  poffeffion,  and  la- 
boured for  after  it  is  deilroyed,  6.1.  No  perfon  ought  to  ftuuy 
immediately  after  a  full  meal,  62.  Dictetical  advice  to  the  ftu- 
dious,  71.      The  general  effects  of,  on  the  conilitution,  420. 

Sublimate,  corroHve,  how  to  adminitler  in  venereal  cafes,  512. 

Suffocation,  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  clofe 
chambers,  613.  General  caufes  of  fuffocation,  626.  Over- 
laying of  infants,  627. 

Sugar,  an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,   18. 

Sulphur,  a  good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  368.  And  for  the 
itch,  403. 

Suppers,  ought  not  to  deflroy  the  appetite  for  breakfafl:,  73. 
Heavy  fuppers  fure  to  occafion  uneafy  nights,  bS. 

Surgery,  many  of  the  operations  of,  fuccefsiully  performed  by  per- 
fons unfkilled  in  anatomy,  569.  Humanity  induces  every  one 
more  or  lefs  to  be  a  furgeon,  ibid. 

Sweating,  generally  excited  in  an  improper  manner,  in  fever;;, 
146.  160. 

Szuoonings,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  defcribed,  424.  Proper  treat- 
ment of  this  diforder,  425.  618.  Cautions  to  perfons  fubjedl 
to  them,  622. 

Sydenham,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from 
teething,  560. 

Symptoms,  difeafes  better  diftinguifhed  by,  than  by  the  fyflema- 
tical  arrangement  of,  135.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and 
conftitution,  to  be  conhdered,  136.  Difeafes  of  the  mind  to 
be  drttinguiihed  from  thofe  of  the  body,   137. 

Syncope,  proper  treatment  in,  619. 

$yrups,  the  general  intention  of,  728.  How  to  make  limple 
fyrup,  and  to  modify  it  for  particular  purpofes,  ibid. 

Tacitus, 
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■is,  his  remark  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  4, 
note. 

Tattoiv  chandlers,  and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  fubftances, 
cautions  to,  39. 

Tapping  for  the  dropfy,  a  fafe  and  fimple  operation,  379. 

Tar,  Barbados,  its  efficacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  300. 

Tartar,  folublc,  a  good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  373.  Cream 
of,  a  good  remedy  in  a  dropfy,  378.     And  rheumatifm,  390. 

Tajie,  how  to  rtilore  the  fenfe  of,  when  injured,  465. 

Tailors,  are  expofed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  49. 
Are  fubject  to  confumptions,  ibid.  note.  Often  lofe  the  ufe  of 
their  leg?,  50.  Hints  of  inltru&ion  offered  to  them  in  regard 
to  their  health,  51. 

Tea,  the  cuftomary  ufe  of,  injurious  to  female  conftitutions,  7. 
Deilroys  their  digeftive  powers,  and  produces  hyflerics,  66. 
The  bad  qualities  of,  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the 
ufe  of  it,  Hid.  Green,  chewing  of,  a  remedy  for  the  heart- 
burn, 419.  Has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  ntrves,  431,  note. 
Is  bad  for  perfons  troubled  with  flatulencies,  445.  Occasions 
an  unneceffary  confumption  of  bread,  655.  Bad  effects  of  an 
immoderate  ufe  of,  656. 

Teething,  the  diforders  attending,  539.  Regimen,  and  medical 
treatment  in,  560.  Applications  to  the  gums,  and  how  to  cut 
them,  561. 

Temperance,  the  parent  of  health,  $4. 

Teflicles,  fwelled,  the  caufe  of,  503.  Regimen  and  medicine  in, 
ibid.     Treatment  under  a  cancerous  or  fcrophulous  habit,  5C4. 

Thirjl,  how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a  perfon  is  hot,  without 
danger,   132. 

Thought,  intenfe,  deftructive  of  health,  54. 

Thrujh  in  infants,  the  diforder  and  its  caufes  deferibed,  547. 
Medical  treatment  of,  it 

TivMures  and  elixirs,  the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form 
of,  728.  Preparations  of  the  aromatic  tincture,  729.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Volatile  fcetid  tincture,  ibid. 
Volatile  tincture  of  gum  guaiacum,  730.  Tincture  of  black 
hellebore,  ibid.  Attringent  tincture,  ibid.  Tincture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  ibid.  Tincture  of  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum,  ibid. 
Tincture  of  hiera  picra,  731.  Compound  tincture  of  fenna, 
ibid.  Tincture  of  Spanifh  flies,  ibid.  Tincture  of  the  balfam, 
ofTolu,  ibid.     Tincture  of  rhubarb,  732. 

Tiflbt,  Dr.  character  of  his  Avis  au  peuple,  xii.  His  medical 
courfe  of  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  484.  His  directions 
for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric  of  the  oak  as 
a  ityptic,  577,  note.  Instances  from,  of  the  recover)'  of  drowned 
perfons,  6u. 

Tobaccot 
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Tobacco*  a  clytler  of  a  decoaion  of,  ufeful  to  excite  a  vomit,  6c6. 
A  ciylter  of  the  fumes  of,  will  itimulate  the  inteitincs,  ani 
produce  a  llool,  300.  610. 

Toes ,  the  free  motion  of,  deftroyed  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  92. 

Tcoth-ach,  the  general  caufes  of,  357.  Medical  treatment  of, 
ibid.  When  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  extraction,  359.  Direc- 
tions for  cleaning  the  teeth,  360. 

Touch,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  465. 

Towns,  great,  the  air  of,  definitive  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 
30.  Children  bred  in  the  country,  ought  not  to  Be  fent  too 
early  into  towns,  32.  Cleanlinefs  not  fufficiently  attended  to 
in,  101.  Ought  to  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  water  for  vvaili- 
ing  the  ftreets,  105,  note.  The  belt  means  to  guard  againlk 
infection  in,   109. 

Trades,  forae  injurious  to  health  by  making  artifls  breathe  un- 
wholefome  air,  37.  49. 

Tranfttions,  fudden,  from  heat  to  cold,  the  ill  effects  of,  to  the 
constitution,   131. 

Travellers t  the  ufe  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  46.  Ought  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  fleep  in  damp  beds,  128.  Fevers  why  often 
fatal  to,   144. 

Trees  mould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfes,  79. 

Trefoil  water,  a  good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  391. 

Tumours,  proper  treatment  of,  574. 

Turnips,  properly  cultivated,  afford  wholefome  nourifliment,  66g. 

Turnbull,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  the  croup  in  children,  558, 
note. 

Turner's  cerate,  preparation  of,  716. 


Vapour  of  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  nature  of,  613. 

Vegetables,  wholefome  corrections  of  the  bad  qualities  of  animal 
food,  65.     Their  extraordinary  effects  in  the  fcurvy,  397. 

Venereal  difeafe,  why  omitted  in  the  firft  edition  of  this  work,  489. 
Unfavourable  circumflances  attending  this  diforder,  490.  The 
▼irulent  gonorrhoea,  49 1 .  Gleets,  500.  Swelled  tefticles,  503. 
Buboes,  504.  Chancres,  506.  Strangury,  507.  Phymofis, 
5C9.  A  confirmed  lues,  510.  American  method  of  curing 
this  difeafe,  513.  General  obfervations,  515.  Cleanli.nefs  a 
great  preservative  againft,  517.  The  ufe  of  medicines  ought 
not  to  be  haftily  dropped,  519.  Is  often  too  much  disre- 
garded, 520. 

Ventilators,  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  modern  medical  improvements,  78. 

Vertigo  often  produced  by  intenfe  ftudy,  57. 

Vinegar,  a  great  antidote  againft  difeafes,  and  ought  to  be  ufed 
by  all  travellers,  56.  Should  be  fprinkled  in  iick  chambers, 
IC9.  160.  199.  Is  of  coniiderable  fervice  in  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  481  ;  ?nd  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  486.     Its  medical  pro- 

1  perucs, 
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perties,  733.  Is  of  ufe  to  extracl  the  virtues  of  feveral  mcdU 
cinal  luhftanccs,  734.  How  to  prepare  vinegar  of  litharge, 
ibid.     Vinegar  of  rofes,  735.     Vinegar  of  (qui 

■>  ,  the  bite  of,  the  fufficiency  of  the  greafe   for  the   cure  of, 
double  I,  Method  of  treatment  recommended,  ibid. 

iol,  elixir  of,  nn  excellent  medicine  in  weaknefTes  of  the  (to- 
mach,  417.      And  for  windy  complaints,  425. 
,  St.  hi.  dance,  method  of  cure  of,  436. 

Ulrrrsy  proper  treatment  of,  according  to  their  different  natures, 
583.  Lime  water  a  good  remedy,  585.  Dr.  Whytt's  method 
of  treating  them,   ibid.     Fiftulous  ulcers,  5§6. 

Vomits,  their  ufe  in  agues,  150;  and  in  the  nervous  fever,  191. 
Cautions  foi  adminillering  in  the  putrid  fever,  201.  Ought  by 
no  means  to  be  adminiltercd  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
290.  Arc  ufeful  in  cafes  of  repletion,  312.  Are  powerful  re- 
medies in  the  jaundice,  372.  Are  the  tirlt  object  to  be  purfued 
when  poifon  lias  been  received  into  the  flomach,  473.  Their 
ufe  in  the  hooping-cough,  and  how  to  adminiller  them  to 
children,  286.  Mid  wives  too  rafli  in  the  life  of,  C40,  note. 
Form  of  a  gentle  one  for  infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  545. 

Vomiting,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  315.  Medical  treatment  of,  316. 
Saline  draught  for  (lopping  of,  317.  Caufes  of,  in  children, 
551.     How  to  be  treated,  552.     Of  blood  :  fee  Blood. 

dosage)  along  one  frequently  cures  a  confumption,  178.  Voy- 
ages have  an  excellent  tifect  on  perfons  afflicted  with  nervous 
di forders,  423. 

Ureters ,  and  their  ufe,  defcribed,  303,  note. 

Urine,  the  appearances  and  quality  of,  too  uncertain  to  form  any 
determined  judgment  from,  123.  Dr.  Cheyne's  judgment  as 
to  the  due  quantity  of,  not  to  be  relied  on,  124.  The  lecretion 
and  difcharge  of,  how  obitru&ed,  ibid.  Bad  confequences  of 
retaining  it  too  long,  125.  Too  great  a  quantity  of,  tends  to 
a  confumption,  ibid.  Stoppage  of,  its  general  caufes,*  305. 
Caution  as  to  the  treatment  of,  ibid.  Diabetes,  319.  Incon- 
tinency  of,  322.  Supprefiion  of,  medical  treatment  in,  ibid. 
Cautions  to  perfons  iubjeel:  to  this  diforder,  324.  I51oody, 
caufes  of,  ibid.  Medical  treatment  of,  344.  -.  An  obitihate 
deafnefs  cured  by  warm  urine,  462,  note. 

Urine  doctors,  their  impudence,  and  great  fuccefs  from  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  populace,   124,  note. 

Uva  urji,  a  remedy  in  prefent  requeft  for  the  flone,  328. 

W 

Walking,  more  conducive  to  health  than  riding,  678. 

Walls,  high,  u-nwholefome,  by  obilrucling  the  free  current  of 
air,  79. 

Ward's  effence,  preparation  of,  733.  His  iiilula  pafte,  a  popu- 
lar remedy  that  may  deferve  trial,  58^ 

7  Wars 
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Wars  occafion  putrid  fevers,  by  taiir.mg  the  air  with  the  effluvia 

of  dead  carcaies,   196. 
Wafps,  hornets,  or  bees,  how  the  bite  of,  ought  to  b 
Water,    frequently    unwholefome    by   mineral    impr 

Cautions  for  the  choice  of,  OS.     Cold,  the  dai..  'king 

when  a  perfon  is  hot,   131. 
Water  in   the  head,    is  a   diforder    chiefly   incident  to   children, 

567.  Its  canfes,  fymptoms,  and  proper  treatment,  ibid. 
nature  of  the  diforder  ieldom  discovered  in  due""  lime   for  cure 

568,  note.  ' 
Waters  by  infufion,  how  to  prepare  ;   Lime  water,  735.     Com- 
pound lime  water,  736.     Sublimate  water,  ibid.     Styptic  i  • 
ibid.     Tar  water,  ibid. 

Waters,  fimple  diitilled,  their  medical  ufes,  737.     Preparation   of 
cinnamon   water,  ibid.      Pennyroyal   water,    ibid.      Peppermint 
water,  ibid.     Spearmint   water,  ibid.       Rofe  water,  738.     Ja- 
maica pepper  water,  ibid. 
Waters,  fpirituous    diitilled,  ho\w  to   prepare.     Spirituous  cinua- 

rnofl  water,  73S.     Spirituous  Jamaica  pepper  water,  ibid. 
Watery  eye,  how  to  cure,  460. 

Weaning  of  children  from  the  breaft,  the  proper  mode  of,  17,  rg. 
Weather,  ftates  of,  which  produce  the  putrid  fever,   195-. 
Wells,  caution  to  perfons  going  down  into  them,  77,  vote.     Deep, 

ought  not  to  be  entered  till  the  air  in,  is  purified,  614. 
Whey,  an  excellent   drink  in  a  dyfentery,  349  ;  and  in  the  rheu- 
matifm,  390.     Orange  whey,  how  to  make,  159.     Alum  whey, 
321.738.     Muftard  whey,  739.     Scorbutic  whey,  . 
Whitlow,  575. 

Whytt,  Dr.  his  remedies  for  flatulencies,  4 
Wind.     See  Flatulencies. 
Windows,  the  danger  of  throwing  them  open  on  account  of  hear, 

and  fitting  near  them,   133. 
Winey  good,  almoft  the   only    medicine    nccefTary    in    a   nervous- 

fever,  190. 
T'Vines,  the  medical  properties  of,  739.  Their  ufe  in  extracting 
the  virtues  of  medicinal  fubftances,  740.  Preparation  of  an- 
thelmintic wine,  iL'id.  Antimonial  wine,  ibid.  Bitter  wine, 
ibid.  Ipecacuanha  wine,  741.  Chalybeate  or  fleel  wine,  ibid. 
Stomachic  wine,  ibid. 
Womb,  inflammation  of,  its  fymptoms,  536.     Medical  treatment 

of'  537- 
Women,  errors  in  their  education  pointed  out,  4.  Why  fubjeft  to 
hyfterics,  66.  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  fedentary  occu- 
pations than  men,  83,  note.  Id  childbed,  often  die  from  their 
apprehenlions  of  death,  113.  Their  disorders  rendered  epide- 
mical by  the  force  of  imagination,  1  14.  Every  thing  that  can 
alarm  them  to  be  carefully  guarded  againfl:,  ibid.  Evil  tendency 
of  tolling  bells  for  the  dead,  ibid.     How  expofed  to  a  miliary 

fever 
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fever  during  pregnancy,  205.     Their  conftitutions  injured  by 
frying  too  much  within  doors,  521.     Thofe  who  work  in   the 
open  a;r  almott  as  hardy  as  men.   522.     Advice  *o,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mcnftrual  difchaige,  ibid.     At  the  commencement, 
523.      Fkior  albusy  with  its   proper  treatment,  defcribed,  529. 
Advice  to,  at  the  ceaiing  of  the  menfes,  530.     Rules  of  conduct 
during    pregnancy,  ibid.     Caufcs   and    fymptoms    of   abortion, 
531.     How  to  guard  againfi  abortion,  532.     Treatment  in  cafes 
of  abortion,  ibid.      Inilructions  at  the  time  of  child-birth,  533. 
(    lufe  of  the  milk  fever,  537.     How  to  guard  againil  the  mi- 
93.S.     The  puerperal  fever,  ibid.     General  caution* 
women  in  childbed,  542.     Caufes  of  barrennefs,  ibid. 
JVool,  the  bell  external  application  in  the  gout,  383. 

boufrs  poifunous  to  infants,  30. 
Worms,  bow  to  treat  a  loofencfs  produced  by,  314.  Three  prin- 
cipal kinds  of,  diitinguiihed,  365.  Symptoms  of,  ibid.  Caufes, 
366.  Medical  treatment  for,  367.  Remedy  for  children,  36$. 
General  cautions  for  prelerving  children  from  them,  370. 
Danger  of  taking  quack  medicine:  for  them,  ibid.  note. 
JVcrt,  recommended  for  the  fcurvy,  aud  proper  to  drink  at  fea, 

396.     is  a  powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cafes,  471. 
Wounds*  are  not  cured  by  external  applications,  575.     Are  cured 
by    nature,  576.      Proper  courfe  of  treatment,  ibid.      How  to 
itop   the    bleeding,  ibid.       Caution    againft   improper  ftyptics, 
577.     Method  of  duffing  them,  578.     Poultices  for  inflamed 
unds,  579.     Regimen  in,  Hid. 
Writing*  hints  of  advice  to  tholt  who  are  much  employed  in, 
56.  59. 

Y 

Taws,  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  518,  note, 
Young  animals,  all  extrt  their  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  they 
are  able,  22. 

Z 

Zircy  the  flowers  of,  a  popular  remedy  for  the  epilcpfy,  435. 
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